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By  Hunter  Anderson,  in     Houston,"  July,  1925 


HE  LAST  living  member  of  the  old 
Texas  navy  was  passing  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  exciting  and 
adventurous  life  amid  the  peaceful  sur- 
roundings of  the  quiet  little  Mexican 
village  of  Chalchihuites,  in  the  state  of 
Durango.  Mexico,  when  I  last  sa\y  him. 
His  name  was  Edward  A.  Weyman. 
During  a  visit  of  two  days  to  his  min- 
ing camp,  the  \eteran  naval  officer, 
border  sheriff,  "forty-niner"  and  Tex- 
as cattleman  told  me  of  his  early  ad- 
ventures; how,  upon  one  occasion,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  an  expedition 
which  bad  for  its  object  the  capture  of 
California  from,  iho  Mexicans.  A  former 
Texas  man-of-war  was  to  take  part  of 

the      force       around 

Cape   Horn   to 

Francisco  with     the 

sanction  of  the  Lone 

Star  republic. 
His       experienca 

were  many  and  col- 
orful. He  was  a  very 

old   man   when  I  saw 

him     several     years 

ago  in  the  heart  of 

Mexico 's         rugged 

mining    district,    but 

his      memory        was 

just    as    clear    as    if 

the  events  of  which 

he  spoke  had  oc- 
curred a  week  be- 
fore. 

Weyman  was  born 

in      New      Rochelle, 
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X.  V.,  May  6,  1821.  His  great  grand- 
father, Edward  Weyman,  was  one  of  the 
early  colonists  of  South  Carolina  and 
founder  of  the  Fellowship  Society  in 
1770.  His  mother  was  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  Coffin,  one  of  the 
seven  founders  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

At  the  age  of  15,  young  Weyman  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Tinted 
States  navy  and  .served,  in  that  capacity 
on  the  II.  S.  Boston  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Moore. 

It  was  while  they  were  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  that  they  stopped  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  then  composed  of  but 
eight  houses,  and  while  there  Commo- 
dore Moore  was  ;  nproached  by  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the 
Texas  navy  and  of- 
fered the  command 
of  the  flotilla  then 
being  built.  The  of- 
fer was  accepted 
and  in  th'e  follow- 
ing year,  1838,  Com- 


modore Moore  re- 
signed his  command 
in  the  United  States 
navy  and  assumed 


command     of 
Texas  fleet. 

The  next 
1839,  young 
man  together 


the 
year, 

\Vey- 

with 


two  Midshipmen, 
O'Shannessey  and 
Postell,  resigned  his 
commission  and 
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joined  the  Texas  navy   to   "ol!o\v  the  for- 
tunes  of  Moor«  and  tli     new  republic 

Th'e  ileet  consisted  of  the  old  ocean 
steamer  Zavala.  built  to  run  bet ween 
Charleston  and  Philadelphia,  thi  (wo 
masted  schooners  San  Bernard.  San 
.lacinto  and  the  San  Antonio;  the  brigs 
Worton  and  Colorado,  and  the  sloop  o: 
war  Austin.  *.rll99 

Weyman  served  with  the  Texas  nn\  y 
for  three  years  and  was  sailing  master 
of  the  flagship  when  they  sailed  against 
Yucatan  and  captured  the  city  of  Ta- 
basco from  the  Mexicans  in  184'J. 

After  leaving  tin'  navy  Weyman  went 
to  the  border  country  of  the  Rio  (irande 
and  located  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  then 
one  of  the  wildest  towns  on  the  frontier. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
••vents  of  that  period  and  was  one  of  tin- 
leading  spirits  in  the  struggle  of  Texas 
for  her  independence. 

Just  before  the  election  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton as  president  of  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as, Weyraan  wan  one  of  the  organizers 
of  an  expedition  having  for  its  object 
the  capture  of  California  from  Mexico, 
of  which  it  was  then  a  part. 

The  plan  w  >x  to  organize  land  and 
naval  forces  and  proceed  to  California^, 
forcibly  taking  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Alter 
effecting  its  capture  it  was  then  lo  be 
offered  to  Texa-i  for  annexation.  In 
case  the  offer  was  refused  the  young  ad- 
venturers proposed  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent govermmnt  of  their  own. 

The  company  -,vas  organized  with  a 
man  named  Dr.  Shepherd  in  command  of 
the  land  forces.  lie  was  to  march  over- 
land while  the  i  ivy  proceeded  around 
Cape  Horn.  The  meeting  point  \v,-is  to 
be  San  Francisco,  which  ihey  proposed 
to  assault  as  soo-i  as  the  land  and  navy 
forces  joined. 

The  navy  consisted  of  one  ship,  the 
brig  Jim  Bowie,  named  after  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  A'amo,  ami  in  reality  was 
the  old  brig  Worton  of  the  Texas  navy. 
It  had  been  turned  over  to  the  company 
by  the  Texas  government,  together  with1 
sixteen  letters  of  marque  empowering 
them  to  seize  any  ship  they  found  belong 
ing  to  the  Mexican  government  or  car- 
rying the  Mexican  flag.  Under  their 
agreement  Weyman  was  to  be  given  the 
first  ship  captured. 


All  plans  and:  arrangements  were 
made.  Commodore  Wh'eelright,  who  had 
served  in  the  Tex;..s  navy,  was  to  com- 
mand the  naval  forces,  together  with 
Cantain  Jim  Wright  and  Thurston  Tay- 
lor, a  former  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy.  The  men  were  selected 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  pro 
ceed.  They  only  awaited  the  pas'sage 
by  the  Texas  congress  of  the  proposed 
war  bill,  which  authorized  the  invasion 
of  Mexico  by  the  Texas  forces. 

Houston  had  already  promised  that 
in  case  he  was  elected  h'e  would  sign  the 
bill.  Immediately  after  his  election  the 
bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  him  for  his 
signature.  He  vetoed  the  measure. 

This  action  crumpled     the     company's 
proposed  invasion   and:  seizure     of     Call 
lornia.  Their  ship  was  taken  from  them. 
together  with   the  letters  of  marque  and 
the   company   disbanded. 

Weyman     left     Texas     and     went     to 
South   America,   from   there     to     Europe 
and  back  to  the  United  States,  where  Ire 
again  took   up   his  residence     in    Browns 
ville,  Texas. 

Soon  after  the  admission  of  Texas  to 
the  I'nion.  Weyman  was  appointed  the 
lirst  sheriff  of  the  Rio  Grande  country. 
His  district  extended  from  the  mouth'  of 
the  Xueees  river  to  the  upper  line  of  the 
Fecos.  over  to  Santa  Fe  and  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  (irande.  The  counts 
seat  was  Corpus  Christi  and  there 
Sheriff  Weyman  organized  the  first 
court  In-Ill  along  the  Kio  (irande.  Judge 
DC  Albe.  who  had  Weyman  appointed 
sheriff,  presided  ->ver  the  court. 

In  those  days  the  border  sheriff  car 
ried  his  life  in  his  handis  and  the  price  of 
safety  lay  in  t  instant  vigilance  and 
prompt  action.  Although  Weyman  en- 
forced the  duties  ol  his  oflice  in  a  vigor- 
ous manner  and  rid  the  country  of  some 
of  its  most  desperate  characters,  and1  a.'l 
though  he  was  in  numerous  shootings 
while  enforcing  rhe  law,  he  was  never 
wounded.  Once  on  the  I'ecos  river  his 
posse  surrounded  the  gang  of  notorious 
desperadoes  led  by  the  outlaw  Bill  Wil- 
1'iams.  Pour  of  tire  desperadoes  wen- 
killed  outright  ami  three  of  the  remain- 
ing members  were  captured.  Of  the 
posse,  two  were  killed  and  two  wounded. 
Weyman  had  his  horse  killed  but  he 
himself  escaped  injury. 
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Weyman.  while  shvriif.  held  the  first 
election  over  held  on  the  K'io  (irande.  It 
was  while  Colonel  Wood  and1  Dr.  Moore 
were  rival  candidates  for  office.  Upon 
being  advised  of  the  election,  Weyman 
issued  a  noliee  staling  that  upon  the  day 

ilppoillte.l    nil    election    Would    he    held       at 

his  oi'lice  at  Krownsville.  at  which'  all 
citi/ens  of  the  I  llited  States,  residents 
of  Texas,  would  i)e  permitlcd  to  east 
their  votes.  On  the  day  of  the  election 
a  party  of  gamblers  and  outlaws  from 
the  .Mexican  side  of  the  line  came  over 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  breaking  up 
th'e  election.  We\  man  came  out  of  his 
office  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand  and 
told  them  that  a-  sheriff  of  the  county 
it  was  Iris  duty  te.  hold  the  election  and 
that  he  proposed  t<>  do  so;  that  he  would 
kill  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  in- 
terfere, lie  uas  promptly  reinforced 
by  members  of  his  own  party  and  though 
it  seemed  a  killinir  was  imminent,  they 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  tire  toughs 
across  the  border  aud  proceeded  with 
the  election.  The  result  was  that  Col- 
onel Wood  received  all  the  vote-  cast. 
amounting  to  oOO.  and  it  was  those 
votes  that  elected  him,  as  his'  total  ma- 
jority over  Moore  was  but  200. 

Leaving  Texas.  Weyman  went  to  Mex- 
ico and  located  in  the  mining  camp  of 
Durango  where  he  remained  but  a  short 
time  owing  to  the  news  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Calilornia.  He  soon 
left  with  a  party  of  twenty-five  for  the 
gold  fields  of  that  state. 

About  this  time  the  Apache  Indians 
were  terrorizing  the  state  of  Durango, 
killinir  and  robbing  the  people,  driving 
off  their  stock  and  burning  their  homes. 
The  governor  of  Durango  hired  \Ycy- 
man  and  his  friends  to  light  the  Indians. 
Two  days  from  IK  Tango  City  they  came 
upon  a  party  of  Apaches  stud  a  desperate 
battle  immediately  followed.  They  fin- 
ally succeeded  in  driving  off  the  In- 
dians, who  left  thirty-eight  (lead,  but 
this  was  accomplished  only  after  the 
most  desperate,  kind  of  a  fight.  Of  the 
Americans  none  were  killed  outright, 
but  eighteen  were  wounded,  many  seri- 
ously. Had  it  not  been  lor  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Mexican  soldiers 
sent  to  assist  them,  it  is  probable  the 
Indians  would  have  returned  with1  rein- 
forcements and  the  little  band  of  ad- 


venturers   would    have    been    extj-rminat- 
ed. 

\Ye\nian  proceeded  to  a  port  on  the 
Giilf  of  Mexico,  where  he  took  a  boat  to 
California,  sailing  around  Cape  Horn 
and  landing  at  Stockton.  From  there 
lie  walked  to  the  gold  fields. 

He  remained  in  California  two  years 
and  thVn  returned  to  Mexico.  He  cam' 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  OH 
a  sailing  vessel,  rode  across  the  isl'imus 
on  mule  back  and  journeyed  the  rest  of 
the  way  by  ship. 

Dr.  YYe.vman  lived  in  Mexico  contin- 
uously from  18."><>  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  in  the  city  of  Victoria, 
Mexico,  when  ih.;  1857  constitution  of 
Mexico  was  adopted.  He  was  living 
there  with  an  old  priest  in  1858  when 
General  Comonfort  tried  to  declare  hinu 
self  dictator.  Soon  after  he  left  for 
.lalisco.  During  the  following  years 
Weyman  lived  t)  rough  the  exciting. 
scenes  of  the  M"xiean  revolution,  when 
one  could  not  tell  upon  leaving  town  in 
the  morning  whic'i  party  would  be  in 
possession  at  night.  The  failure  to  give 
the  proper  answer  to  th'e  sentry  who  de- 
manded of  the  stranger  what  party  he 
favored  was  alinosr  as  dangerous  as  to 
remain  out  of  the  city  over  night.  In  the 
former  case  he  was  in  danger  of  prompt- 
ly being  sh'ot  and  i  the  latter  be  ran  the 
risk  of  being  robbed  and  murdered  by 
the  bandits  who  overran  the  country. 

Although  in  his  eighty-fifth  year 
when  1  saw  h'im.  Dr.  Weyman  was  as 
active  and  energetic  as  a  man  twenty 
years  younger.  He  was  a  fluent,  in- 
teresting talker  and  had  a  remarkable 
memory  for  dates  and  incidents  of  his 
event  lid  life.  !!•'  had  accumulated  a 
fortune  in  the  mines,  ranches  and  tim- 
ber lands  of  Durango,  and  all  of  his  in- 
terests received  ins  personal  attention. 
When  I  knew  him  he  would  ride  six 
miles  on  horseback  every  day  and  not 
long  before  this  tt  was  the  usual  thing 
lor'liim  to  ride  a  mule  to  his  mine  thirty- 
six  miles  distant,  over  rough  mountain 
country — a  ride  which  would  be  siilu- 
eieiitly  hard  for  any  man. 

Dr.  Weyman  was  married  to  a  second 
wife  with  whom,  and  their  children,  one 
boy  and  two  girls,  lie  was  living  happily 
and  content,  surrounded  by  the  comforts 
of  life  when  I  last  saw  him. 
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Franch 


Capi.  A.  J.  Soivell,  in  ,s'«/i  Antonio  Light,  March  S.  1912 


From  1832  to  1835,  when  the  war 
cloud  had  become  visible  in  the  east, 
De Witt's  colony  at  Gonzales  on  the  Gua- 
dalpue  river  had  just  began  to  flourish. 
Numerous  accessions  of  settlers  had 
been  made  and  the  population  largely 
increased  in  and  around  the  town.  In-, 
dians  were  hostile  and  numerous  in  the 
west,  and  committed  many  depreda- 
tions. Some  of  the  colonists  had  settled 
a  considerable  distance  west  of  Gonzales. 
and  bore  the  sains  relation  to  people  in 
town  as  the  advance  guard  to  an  army. 
As  the  Indians  came  in  from  the  west, 
these  isolated  settlers  received  the  first 
blow,  and  then  on  swift  horses  notified 
the  people  further  east  of  the  approach- 
ing trouble.  Some  had  settled  as  fax- 
west  as  the  present  town  of  Seguin,  but 
had  returned,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
themselves  so  far  out.  In  the  spring  of 
1835  there  lived  m  this  locality  a  settler 
named  John  Castleman.  His  ranch  was 
fifteen  miles  west  frcm  Gonzales  in 
the  Guadalupe  valley,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river. 

One  evening  just  before  sundown 
there  stopped  at  iiis  house  a  French 
merchant  or  peddler  named  Greser,  ac- 
companied by  ten  Mexicans  as  guards. 
He  had  a  large  lot  of  costly  goods  which 
he  was  going  east  to  sell,  having  pur- 
chased them  in  Mexico.  Cast  Ionian 
lived  on  what  was  called  the  "Old  San 
Antonio  Road,"  the  main  route  from 
San  Antonio  to  Eastern  Texas.  The 
merchant  in  question  inquired  of  the 
settler  as  to  a  good  camping  place  for 
the  night,  whe*e  there  was  wood  and 
water.  Castleman  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  large  pool  of  water  not  far 
from  the  house,  and  pointed  toward  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  remarking:  "You 
had  better  camp  here  in  my  yard.  I 
have  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  you 
can  get  all  you  want.  The  Indians  are 
very  hostile  now,  and  they  might  attack 
you  before  morning;  there  is  no  telling. 
You  will  be  safe  here,  for  my  h'ouse  is 
surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  and  in 
case  of  danger  you  can  come  inside,  and 
I  will  help  to  defend  yourself  and  pro- 
perty." 


The  Frenchman  thanked  him  very 
politely  for  his  pi-offered  hospitality  and 
protestion,  but  declined,  saying  his  men 
were  well  armed,  and  would  go  down 
and  camp  by  th's  pool  of  water. 

Castleman  mad'?  everything  secure  for 
the  night  and  retired.  Just  before  day- 
light next  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  yelling  of  In- 
dians in  the  direction  of  the  French- 
man's camp.  He  instantly  sprang  out 
of  bed,  hastily  cloihed  himself,  unbarred 
a  small  window  jtvd  looked  out.  Day 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  by  this 
time  the  fight  \vas  raging  at  the  ped- 
dler's camp.  The  Mexicans  seemed  to 
be  making  a  stout  resistance.  The  loud 
reports  of  their  escopets  ringing  out  on 
the  morning  air,  mingled  with  th'e  yell- 
ing of  the  Comaach.es. 

The  sun  rose,  but  still  the  Mexicans 
kept  them  at  bav.  Castleman  stood  at 
the  window  with  his  long  rifle  and  sev- 
eral times  expressed  an  intention  of  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  Mexicans  aiidi  aid  them 
in  the  battle  but,  it  was  too  hazzardous, 
and  he  could  only  watch  and  wait  and 
see  after  the  safety  of  his  family.  The 
Indians  would  make  a  charge  but  being 
repulsed  each  time  with  loss,  would  fall 
back  and  wait  for  some  time  before  re- 
newing the  contest  The  Mexicans  had 
made  breastworks  of  their  carts,  .saddles, 
bales  of  goods,  etc.  This  accounts  for 
the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  battle, 
considering  the  numbers  engaged,  for 
the  Comanches  had  seven  to  one  of  the 
.Mexicans.  At  this  time  there  had  been 
no  rupture  between  the  Mexicans  and 
DeWitt's  colonist,  and  Castleman  would 
have  risked  his  life  in  their  defense,  as 
the  Comanches  were  the  foes  of  both 
Mexican  and  Texan. 

The  Mexicans  were  hidden  from  the 
view  of  Castleman  during  the  fight,  but 
th'e  Indians  could  be  plainly  seen,  being 
between  the  house  and  the  encampment. 
The  fight  was  going  on  at  the  base  of 
the  elevated  ground  on  which  th'e  set- 
tler's cabin  stood.  The  pool  of  water 
was  near  some  timber  in  which  the  Mex- 
icans were  posted. 

About  one  hundred     and     fifty  yards 
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from  the  h'ouse,  ;if  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
there  stood  a  large  tree  upon  which 
Cast  Ionian  had  tacked  a  piece  of  white 
paper  to  serve  as  a  target  when  he  felt 
disposed  to  rifle  practice.  This  paper 
caught  tire  eye  of  an  Indian  as  he  was 
scouting  around,  and  he  came  to  the 
tree  for  the  purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of 
seeing  what  it  was.  The  settler  saw  him 
and  at  once  raised  his  rifle,  as  this  was 
too  good  a  ch'ance  to  lose  of  killing  an 
Indian.  His  prudent  wife,  however,  laid 
her  hand  on  the  pun  and  begged  him  to 
desist,  saying  the  Indians  might,  go  away 
and  not  molest  thi'in  if  he  would  not 
take  a  hand.  The  Indian  did  not  re- 
main long  a  target  for  the  pioneer,  for 
as  soon  as  lie  discovered  several  bullet 
holes  in  and  around  the  paper  071  the 
tree  a  revelation  came  to  him,  and  he 
turned  and  looked  toward  the  house, 
and  seeing  Castleman  in  Iris  window, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  using  the  tree  for 
cover  as  he  went. 

The  fight  lasted  until  about  10  o'clock, 
and  by  that  time  the  Mexican  force 
seemed  to  be  getting  reduced  or  else 
their  ammunition  was  failing.  Only  an 
occasional  shot  could  be  h'eard.  The  In- 
dians now  assembled  their  whole  force 
and  charged  on  three  sides  at  once  and 
carried  the  position.  Castleman  could 
tell  this  from  their  great  yelling  and  the 
direction  tli'eir  voices  came  from.  Tin- 
position  the  Mexicans  occupied  could 
be  located  by  the  smoke  from  their 
guns,  which  drifted  above  the  tree  tops. 
Evidently  a  short  hand-to-hand  conflict 
took  place,  then  all  was  still  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  Indians  were  then  dis- 
covered in  long  single  file,  mounted, 
and  coming  towards  the  house.  It  was 
a  trying  time  for  the  lone  pioneer,  not 
knowing  what  their  intentions  were, 
but  he  consoled  himself,  like  many  had 
done  before  him  with  the  grim  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  would  get  as 
many  of  them  as  they  would  of  him  if 
they  attacked. 

The  ComancLes  had  evidently  had 
enough  of  fighting  for  that  day,  and 
only  rode  slowly  past  the  house  and 
shook  their  lances  at  it.  There  were 
eighty  of  them,  and  th'ey  had  their  own 
horses  and  those  of  the  Mexicans  which 
had  not  been  killed  or  crippled  in  the 
battle,  laden  with'  the  Frenchman's 


goods.  The  bloody  scalps  of  the  slain 
men  were  also  vis'ble.  They  had  no 
i'irearms,  it  st-emcii,  except  those  takeu 
from  the  Mexicans. 

As  Mio7i  as  Castieman  was  satisfied 
that  the  Indians  were  gone,  he  went 
and  examined  th'c  battleground.  The 
Mexicans  had  arranged  their  carts  in 
a  circle  and  piled  up  goods  and  saddles 
and  chunks  of  wood  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween carts  and  spokes,  and  here  in  a 
small  compass  the  eleven  bodies  lay, 
mutilated,  scalp  xl  and  drenched  in 
blood.  Many  arrows  were  in  the  trees 
and  carts  and  several  broken  guns  were 
tin-re.  Tire  Indians  evidently  lost  heav- 
ily, as  the  blood  stains  on  the  ground 
away  from  the  earls  indicated  that  they 
had  tin-own  their  (lead  in  th'e  water  hole. 

When  Castleman  returned  to  his 
house  he  mounted  himself  and  family 
on  ponies  and  hastened  to  Gonzales  with' 
the  news  and  on  the  following  morning 
twenty-seven  men  were  in  their  saddles 
and  on  the  way  (••;  the  Castleman  ranch. 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  obtained  the 
following  names  of  some  of  th'ose  who 
wen-  of  the  partv:  Captain  Matthew 
Caldwell  ("Old  Paint")  James  C.  Darst, 
Dan  McCoy.  Ezekid  Williams,  B.  D. 
McClure.  John  Davis.  Tom  Malone, 
AVhite,  Jesse  McCoy,  Wash  Cottle,  Al- 
marion  Dickinson,  (killed  in  the  Alamo) 
Dr.  James  Miller,  A.  J.  Sowell  Sr.  and 
John  Castleman.  The  balance  of  the 
names  could  not  be  obtained. 

B.  D.  McClure  was  elected  captain, 
and  the  party,  pushing  rapidly  forward, 
soon  arrived  at  the,  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Only  a  short  halt  was  made  here 
and  the  trail  taken  up,  which'  led  up  the 
Guadalupe  valley  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Ten  miles  wast  the  Indians 
turned  north  and  crossed  the  Guadalupe 
river  at  a  place  afterwards  known  as 
"Erskine's  Ford.'Mii  the  present  limits 
of  Guadalupe  county,  and  distant  about 
twelve  miles  below  the  present  town  of 
Seguin.  After  crossing  Darst  creek,  about 
twenty-six  miles  from  Gonzales,  just  be- 
low wh'ere  the  ranch  of  Col.  French 
Smith  afterwards  was,  the  Indians 
amused  themselves  by  unwinding  spools 
<>i'  thread  across  the  level  flats,  very 
likely  tying  the,  ends  to  their  horses' 
tails.  They  did  not  seem  to  apprehend 
pursiiit. 
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After  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
country  they  bore  to  the  northwest, 
passing  out  near  the  head  of  Mill  crock 
iiiul  crossing  the  York's  creek  divide. 
The  pursuing  party  would  camp  when 
night  came,  and  then  b'e  off  again  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the 
trail.  The  Indians  were  traveling  slower 
than  the  white  men  on  account  of  their 
heavily  loaded  horses,  but  they  moved 
on  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  thlis  had 
the  advantage,  as  the  settlers  could  only 
trail  in  daylight.  Two  ravens  followed 
the,  wake  of  the  Indians,  picking  up  the 
offal  from  their  camps,  and  would  fly  up 
and  follow  on  at  the  approach'  of  the 
white  men. 

One  night  when  the  trailers  were  en- 
camped near  the  York's  creek  divide 
Andrew  Sowell,  who  was  a  good  scout 
and  trailer,  left  the  cam])  and  went 
some  distance  alone  on  a  ridge,  to  re- 
connoiter.  His  quick  ear  soon  caught  a 
far  off  sound,  like  Indians  singing.  The 
captain  was  informed  of  this  fact  and 
went  out  and  listened,  but  could1  hear 
nothing  distinctly  and  pronounced  it 
coyotes.  By  daylight  next  morning 
they  were  again  on  the  trail,  and  in 
about  two  miles  came  to  the  Indian 
camp,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
pole.  Th'e  camp  was  on  a  high  ridge, 
south  of  and  overlooking  the  present 
town  of  San  Marcos,  county  seat  of 
Hays  county.  The  grass  was  trampled 
down  around  the  pole  in  a  circle  where 
the  Indians  had  performed  the  scalp 
dance  the  night  before.  As  they  always 
sing  when  engaged  in  this  merrymaking, 
it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  scout 
was  right  in  his  assertions  that  lie  beard 
Indians  singing.  The  sound  of  the  voice 
in  their  frenzied  screechings  would  float 
a  long  distance  on  the  still  night  air. 

From  here  the  Indians  went  to  the 
foot  o!'  the  mountains  and  entered  them, 
but  the  pursuit  was  still  continued.  The 
trailing  was  now  more  difficult,  and  that 
night  Captain  McClnre  and  his  men 
camped  in  the  brakes  of  the  Blanco 
river.  Next  morning  was  foggy  and 
they  moved  with  great  caution.  The  signs 
indicated  that  they  were  close  upon  the 
Indians.  As  they  were  going  down  in- 
to th'e  valley  of  ifi»  Blanco  the"  fog  lift- 
ed, and  soon  the  yelling  of  an  Indian 
was  heard  on  a  mountain  across  the 


river.  He  bad  been  placed  there  as  an 
outpost  and  was  giving  the  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  th'e  white  men  to  his  com- 
rades in  the  valley  below.  Captain  Me- 
Clure,  knowing  that  he  was  now  dis- 
covered, ordered  a  rapid  advance,  but 
they  soon  entered  such  a  dense  cedar 
brake  that  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  horses  and  proceed  on  foot. 
Almarion  Dickinson  and  James  Darst 
were  sent  ah'ead  to  locate  the  Indians, 
and  the  others  slowly  followed  in  single 
file,  stooping  and  crawling  as  they  went. 
Finally  they  came  into  an  opening  near 
the  river,  where  three  or  four  could  walk 
abreast,  and  at  that  instant  bang!  bang! 
came  the  report  of  two  rifles  and  the 
yelling  of  Indians  near  at  h'and. 

"Charge  up,  boys!"  shouted  McClnre 
as  he  sprang  in  front.  "Here  they  are!" 
The  two  scouts  were  now  seen  running 
back,  closely  pursued  by  several  Indians, 
who  were  pulling  arrows  and  adjusting 
them  to  bow  strings.  The  captain  and 
others  raised  their  rifles,  but  could  not 
shoot  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
Darst  and  Dickinson,  who  were  directly 
between  them  and  the  Indians.  They  saw 
this  and  sprang  to  one  side  and  gave 
them  a  chance  to  fire.  Captain  Mc- 
Clure  shot  first  a. id  killed  the  foremost 
Indian.  John  Cattleman  sh'ot  the  next 
one  and  he  fell  across  the  body  of  the 
iirst,  being  dire -t!v  behind  him.  Several 
more  shots  were  fired,  and  a  third  In- 
dian had  his  bow  svick  shot  in  two  while 
in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow.  An- 
drew Sowell  attempted  to  fire  with  a 
flintlock  rille,  but  it.  flashed  in  the  pan 
and  failed  to  go  off.  He  had  stopped  up 
the  touch  h'ole  Hi  keep  the  powder  dry 
in  the  fog  and  bad  forgotten  to  take  it 
out.  The  other  Indians  now  ran  back 
towards  the  river,  yelling  loudly.  By 
this  time  most  of  Oie  men  had  gotten 
clear  of  the  brush'  and  charged  with  Me- 
Clure  across  the  open  ground. 

Near  the  river  they  met  about  fifty 
Indians  and  the  fight  became  general. 
The  yelling  of  the  Comanche:,  almost 
drowned  the  report  of  the  firearms,  and 
echoed  far  up  and  down  the  Blanco  val- 
ley. The  Indians  soon  gave  way  and 
commenced  crossing  the  river.  Some  had 
been  "ti!>;M.red  trying  to  cross  the  goods 
over  while  the  I'iglit  was  going  on,  and 
partly  succeeded.  'I  hey  had  camped  hero 
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near  the  water  on  thv  south  sidf  the  pre- 
vious night.  Ati(>:her  fight  took  place 
at  the  river.  some  of  the  Indians  stop- 
ping in  the  water  to  shoot,  but  they 
soon  retired  before  the  rifles,  and  ail 
went  across  and  disappeared  in  the  brake 
beyond.  One  Indian  tried  to  cross  low- 
er down  th'an  the  balance,  and  came  in 
contact  with  a  sleep  bank  which  lie 
could  not  hastily  climb  and  was  dis- 
covered and  shot  by  Andrew  Sowell. 

None  of  the  wnite  men  crossed  the 
river  and  none  of  them  were  killed. 
Some  few  were  wounded  with  arrows, 
but  none  badly.  The  Indians  made  a  poor 
fight  and  seemed  badly  rattled  at  the 
commencement,  shooting  wild  and  run- 
ning at  every  volley  from  the  whites  They 
had  evidently  exhausted  their  supply  of 
arrows  in  the  fight  with  th'e  Mexicans. 
Those  killed  had  but  few  in  their  quivers 
and  some  had  none.  • 

A  return  was  now  made  by  the  set- 
tlers back  to  their  horses,  which'  were 
found  all  right,  ercept  one  which  had 
gotten  away,  but  was  later  recovered. 


One  man  was  missing  and  considerable 
search  was  made  for  him  before  he  show- 
ed up.  and  it  was  feared  h'c  was  killed. 
He  eame  to  them  finally,  and  as  one  man 
expressed  it  afl.i  rwards,  "looking  as 
wild  as  a  buck."  He  had  neither  hat. 
gnn  nor  shoes,  and  seemed  so  fright  ful- 
.  ly  bewildered  that  he  could  give  no  ra- 
tional account  ol'  himself.  He  explained 
that  he  could  not  stand  th'e  firing  and 
yelling  and  had  run  and  kept  running 
until  it  was  all  over.  He  could  give  no 
account  of  his  gun  or  shoes.  The  latter 
were  found  near  the  river  in  the  edge  of 
the  water  below  the  battle  ground.  His 
gun  and  hat  could  not  be  found. 

The  settlers  carried  their  horses  back 
to  the  river  and  loaded  them  with  goods 
but  could  not  take  them  all,  and  left  the 
remainder  piled  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  \\-ith'  bows,  shields,  quivers  and 
buffalo  skins.  They  return  to  Gouzales 
was  made  without  further  incident.  A 
party  afterwards  went  back  to  bring 
away  the  balance  of  the  goods  but  they 
had  been  badly  damaged  by  rain. 


The  last  survivor  of  that  group  which 
exploited  the  famous  Cardiff  giant  re- 
cently died  in  U'tica,  N.  Y.  Benjamin  A. 
Son,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  colossal 
figure  of  a  "petrified  prehistoric  man," 
which  astounded  the  Nation  more  than 
half  a  .century  ago,  died,  never  shaken 
in  his  belief  the  great  effigy  was  a  true 
specimen  of  real  humanity,  turned  to 
stone  by  the  action  of  th'e  elements  and 
time. 

Son  was  the  last  of  the  seven  original 
owners  and  promoters  of  the  famous 
giant.  Over  half  a  century  ago  when 
\V.  ('.  Newell,  Cardiff  farmer,  "unearth- 
ed" the  now  Jamous  giant,  a  friend  of- 
fered Son  a  six-teenth  ownership  in  it. 
Son  realized  its  possibilities  and  invest- 
ed $5,000  for  a  one-sixteenth  interest . 
The  subsequent  exploitation  of  the  sta- 
tue doubled  Son's  investment  many 
times. 

The  Cardiff  giant  is  today  a  scientific 
bust.  It  was  ^different  50  years  ago. 
Le  rned  scientists  from  America  and 
Europe  examined  the  gigantic  figure 


and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  petrified 
figure  of  a  giant.  And  while  the  learn- 
ed men,  with1  high-powered  glasses,  min- 
utely examined  the  figure  and  marveled 
at  its  state  of  preservation,  Newell,  on 
whose  farm  the  giant  was  found,  smot- 
hered a  snicker  a^id  continued  to  reap 
huge  profits. 

So  real  did   the  whole  proposition  ap- 
pear that  none,  except  Newell,  ever  sus- 
pected its  fraud.  Even  Son  and  the  five 
oth'er   owners   had   no   inkling  that  their 
'  money-making  relic  was  a  fake. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  giant's 
discovery,  as  contained  in  the  personal 
diary  oi  Son,  made  public  now  for  the 
first,  time.  Xeweli  himself  first  sunk  a 
drill  into  the  bier  of  the  huge  figure. 
This  was  in  18(19.  Newell  at  th'e  time 
was  reported  to  have  been  drilling  a 
well  when  he  came  upon  the  petrified 
figure  supposedly  that  of  a  prehistoric 
giant. 

The  civilized   world  was  startled,       to 
say  the  least,  at  th'e  discovery.       8eien 
tists  flocked  to  Newell 's  farm  and  ming- 
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led  with  thousands  of  curious  dupes, 
who  paid  50  cents  head  to  see  the  giant 
in  a  partial  state  of  exhumation.  Newell 
at  once  had  begun  to  capitalize  in  his 
discovery.  Tn  addition  to  the  steady 
flow  of  'money  from  thousands  of  cur- 
ious "investigators/'  he  sold  outright 
three-fourths  of  his  interest  in  the  giant. 
Prior  to  being  completely  exhumed 
and  placed  on  exhibition,  the  giant  was 
owned — one-fourth  by  Newell,  one-eighth 
by  Amos  Gilbert, .  one-eight  by  David  II. 
Hannan,  one-eighth  by  Am'os  Wescott, 
one-sixteenth  by  William  Spencer  and 
one-sixteenth  by  Benjamin  A.  Son.  Spen- 
cer originally  ov/neu  one-eighth  interest, 
but  sold  one-half  of  it  to  his  close  friend 
and  associate,  Benjamin  Son.  The  Amos 
Wescott  mentioned  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Edward  Noyes  Wescott,  author 
of  "David  Harum;"  and  the  David  H. 
Hannan  is  reputed  to  be  the  original 
character  from  which  Wescott  got,  his 
inspiration  for  his  book.  The  similarity 
of  the  David  Hannan  and  David  Harum 
is  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  veracity 
of  the  statement. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  as  the 
news  of  the  giant's  discovery  spread 
Thousands  continued  to  pay  50  cents  to 
view  the  giant  on  it«  bier.  When  th'e 
talk  of  fraud  was  first  brought  up, 
scientists  held  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  and  pronounced  the  talk  "th'e 
babbling  of  an  empty  head."  They  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  the  root  of  a  huge 
elm  had  grown  over  th'e  giant's  legs,  a 
condition  that  would  have  been  inpos- 
sible  had  the  giant  •  been  recently  bur- 
ied by  its  discoverer  for  unearthing  and 
exploitation. 

From  Cardiff  the  giant  was  taken  to 
Syracuse,  where  it  was  placed  on  exhi- 
bition at  Arcade  Hall.  Here  th'e  steady 
stream  of  curious  people  continued  un- 
abated. Newell 's  receipts  rarely  fell 
below  $500  a  day. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  dignitaries 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  implored 
Newell,  "in  the  interest  of  science,"  to 
~xhibit  the  giant  in  Albany. 

While  in  Albany,  T.  A.  Wood,  pro- 
prietor of  Wood's  Museum,  in  New 
York,  and  son-in-law  of  P.  T.  Barnum, 
offered  the  owners  of  th'e  Cardiff  Giant 
(iO  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  his  mus- 
eum if  they  would  place  the  giant  in  it 


as  a  main  attraction.  The  offer  was  turn- 
ed down.  About  the  same  time  a  sculp- 
tor known  as  Otto  declared  the  figure 
to  be  the  work  of  a  clever  artist  who 
had  used  gypsum  as  a  base.  A  Prof. 
Boynton,  also  declared  the  figure  to  be 
a  fake,  but  his  declaration  was  buried 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  th'e  giant 
was  being  viewed  in  Albany. 

But  Mr.  Wood  was  a  crafty  showman. 
With  the  aid  of  the  sculptor,  Otto,  h'e 
constructed  a  giant  identical  to  that 
owned  by  Newell  and  his  associates  and 
began  exhibiting  it  in  his  museum.  Then 
the  conflict  began.  Newspapers  carried 
stories  of  the  Cardiff  Giant's  appearance 
in  Albany  and  New  York  simultaneous- 
ly. When  the  owiters  of  the  two  giants 
began  to  do  battle  to  test  the  legality  of 
each  other's  claims,  to  possession  of  the 
original  giant  the4  public  sensed  the 
fraud. 

So  gigantic  had  th'e  scale  been  upon 
which  the  giant  1  :.d  been  exploited  that 
the  public  could  do  nothing  but  grin 
sheepishly  and!  accept  th'e  duping.  Even 
as  there  were  then,  today  there  are  peo- 
ple who  still  believe  the  Cardiff  Giant 
to  be  the  petrified  figure  of  a  prehistoric 
man. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  showed  Ne- 
well to  be  a  clever  schemer.  The  figure 
of  the  giant  had  been  built  by  a  Chicago 
sculptor  and  shipped  to  Newell 's  farm. 
Under  the  pretense  of  well-digging,  the 
latter  had  buried  it,  after  cleverly  in- 
serting it  between  th'e  roots  of  a  giant, 
elm  tree.  For  two  years  it  remained  in 
the  ground  before  Newell  "discovered" 
it  and  made  his  fortune. 

In  1899  the  writer  saw  the  battered 
Cardiff  giant,  one  arm  missing,  repos- 
ing in  jhe  Mesa  Gardens  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  abandoned  and  forgotten. 


We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Heel  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
true  in  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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In  the  early  seventies  this  scribe  \veiit 
with'  a  neighbor  'o  Salado  Mills,  down 
below  Helton,  with  a  load  of  wheat. 
Shepherd  Xet'f,  the  brother  of  Pat  M. 
Neff,  was  there  j:lso  with  a  kinsman 
awaiting  I  heir  turn  to  get  their  grind- 
ing. Alter  two  days  both  groups  got 
their  grinding.  so  with  flour,  shorts  and 
bran  stowed  away  under  covered  wagons, 
we  both  started  h.inie  late  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  the  last  of  March  but  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  grass  good. 
\\'e  camped  on  a  little  glade  near  a 
spring,  which  lieu; led  a  Ivanch  that  ran 
into  the  Lampasi'.s  river.  A  large  herd 
of  South  Texas  .  .,Ule  was  browsing  not 
far  away.  The  boss  eame  to  our  camp 
to  get  some  recruits,  as  two  or  three  of 
his  boys  were  down  with  measles.  He 
was  anxious,  he  said,  to  get  to  the  west 
of  the  1'erry  Hills  where  the  grass  was 
reported  good.  As  he  just  wanted  the 
new  hands  until  l.is  sick  boys  got  up, 
and  as  two  or  three  days  drive  would 
land  us  near  our  homes.  Shep  and  my- 

agreecl  to  go  with  the  herd. 
\Ve  went  immediately  to  the  cow  camp 
where  the  ch'uck  wagons  and  surplus 
ponies  were  herded.  The  wagons  and 
extra  ponies  wei--  driven  direct  from  one 
the  next  night  camp,  while  the 
herd  were  driven  along  the  grassy  ridges, 
avoiding  the  towns  and  settlements.  As 
Shepherd  Neff  Knew  well  the  country 
from  the  Lampasrs  to  the  Bosques  he 
was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  boss. 

We  took  our  turn  at  midnight  reliev- 
ing the  lirst  sliii'i.  but  th'e  sky  was  clear 
and  the  moon  having  come  up  about  ten, 
made  the  night  ideal.  Nothing  d'isturb- 
ed  our  riding  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  cattle,  and  about  two  ill  the  morn- 
nearly  all  th'e  cattle  ceased  brows- 
many  lay  down,  while  others  stood 
chewing  'their  cuds.  So  we  dismounted, 
and  held  our  lariats  to  let  our  ponies 
graxe.  hut  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's 
notice.  An  occasional  wolf  howl,  many 
jack  rabbits  jumping  up  here  and  there. 
with  a  lone  cougar  mourning  in  the  far 
distance,  made  up  for  th'e  otherwise 
dreary  wee  hours  of  the  first  night  out. 
The  next  day  we  made  good  progress 


camping  this  sid'e  of  Nolan  creek,  near 
Helton.  The  third  day  or  fourth  night 
out  we  reached  ('edar  Creek,  and  th'e 
fifth  night  we  herded  on  Stampede 
Creek,  some  six  ov  more  miles  from  Xet'f 
Grove. 

Alter  we  had  eaten,  our  irregular  meal, 
for  we  were  lucky  to  get  even  two 
chances  per  day  at  the  chuck  wagons, 
the  boss  came  to  the  wagon  camp  and 
said  he  feared  a  storm,  as  the  day  had 
been  hot  and  still,  with  a  dark  streak 
hanging  in  the  northwest,  so  both  sh 
were  ordered  to  slay  in  saddle  till  after 
midnight,  or  until  the  danger  was  over. 
Th'e  chuck  wagons  and  ponies  were 
driven  farther  away  for  safety,  out 
danger  of  a  prospective  stampede. 

Shep  and  myself  rode  together  along 
the  front  and  passed  the  time  reciting 
the  incidents  of  the  last  few  days,  lor 
where  possible,  cowboys  rode  two  and 
two,  for  company  and  protection.  The 
cloud  in  the  northwest  seemed  to  hang 
there  and  no  signs  of  a  storm  were 
noticed1,  except  the  restless  cattle  and 
the  double  howls  of  the  coyotes. 

Sometime  after  midnight,  it  becoming 
very  still,  Shep  remarked:  "Tighten 
your  girths,  mak  •  sure  your  lariat  and 
mount,  thvre  is  s-.mething  coming."  In 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  we  heard  a 
roaring  in  the  northwest,  the  lightning 
flashed  and  a  keen  clap  of  thunder 
brought  the  herd,  some  thousand  South 
Texas  long  horns,  to  their  feet  and  off 
they  dashed.  The  herd  partly  divided 
where  we  were,  so  Sh'ep  ordered  me  to 
go  to  the  right  and  he  clashed  to  the  lelt. 
My  pony  forged  ahead  of  the  long 
horns,  while  1  yelled,  shouted  and  whoop 
ed  to  the  top  of  my  voice,  gradually 
turning  the  leaders  to  the  right.  With 
claps  of  thunder,  streaks  of  lightning 
and  a  downpour  of  rain  and  hail,  th'e 
cattle  lowing,  some  bellowing,  with  an 
occasional  yell  from  a  cowboy  comrade, 
we  raced,  jostled  the  cattle,  jumped 
ravines  and  gullies  for  some  two  Innirs. 
At  tirst  the  headers  seemed  to  divide, 
as  before  stated,  Shep  and  myself  being 
in  the  lead,  he  turned  his  part,  th'e  smal- 
ler, faster,  and  these  soon  turned  back 
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To  th«-  main  bunch.  My  leaders 
iit  first  turned  to  the  right  but 
met  the  outer  edge,  with  cowboys  yell 
ing,  coming  towaids  tlic  left.  Thus  imr 
wings  met, gradually  changed  back  and 
made  a  dead  straight  run  north.  My  pony 
b.-cnme  a  little  .ji'.ded.  but  with  spur  and 
quirt,  I  urged  him  on  mostly  for  my  own 
safety,  for  if  tin-  ,ull  bunch  had  over- 
taken me  and  my  pony  fell.  I  would  have 
been  at  thv  mer.;y  of  their  thousand's  of 
tramping  feet.  The  front  of  the  cattle 
must  have  run  two  or  three  miles  and 
the  line  was  getting  thin  and  long  strung 
out.  About  ttie  '(teak  of  day,  the  light- 
ning and  thunder  became  less  intense, 
and  th'e  cattle  gradually  slowed  down 
to  a  trot,  and  looking  just  ahead  1  ob- 
served the  noted  "Haunted  Hill."  The 
leaders  turned  to  the  right,  then  1  spur- 
red my  pony  to  tie  left  around  the  hill 


and  met.  the  leaders  about  two  thirds 
around  and  turne  i  them  hack.  In  a  few 
minutes  another  boy  came  from  the 
other  outer  edge  tmd  turned  them  back. 
Tin-  cattle  gradually  milled  around, 
some  began  to  graze,  while  others  began 
to  lie  down.  Thru  other  boys  came 
from  both  sides  and  about  six  of  us  held 
the  half  mile  fronl  in  check  until  most 
of  the  other  cattle  had  come  up. 

We  let  them  sraxe  and  held  tin;  line 
until  about  noon,  then  the  clouds  drift- 
ed away,  the  sun  t.  one  out,  and  the  sick 
boys  with  fresh  ponies  came  to  our  re- 
lic;. One  of  the  boys  went  with  Shep 
and  myself  to  the  Xeff  home  to  bring 
back  the  ponies,  and  from  these  I  went 
to  my  home  a  few  miles  north.  I  believe 
I  slept  for  three  (lays  after  that  all- 
night  run,  but  soon  was  ready  for  an- 
other cattle  stampede. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times,  Inj  Col.  Lewis  <Jin</er,  h'emcick  floi,-/.    Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


A  half  century  ago  there  were  pro- 
bably a  dozen  circuses  in  the  t'nited 
States.  They  were  all  of  the  old  lime, 
one-ring  type,  traveling  by  wagon.  With 
such  a  company  I  was  interested  in 
1870,  organized  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
traveling  west,  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  on  ferry  boats,  as  there  was  no 
bridge  on  that  river  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth.  We  were  bound  for  Texas, 
going  through  eastern  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  crossing  into  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory (now  Oklahoma)  from  Baxter 
Springs,  diagonally  through  the  terri- 
tory, and  crossing  Red  River  near  where 
the  city  of  Denison  now  stands.  At  that 
lime  there  was  not  a  white  man  in  the 
territory  except  a  few  "squaw  men" 
and  some  United  States  soldiers  at  Fort 
Gibson,  where  we  gave  two  performances 

Our  first  stand  in  Texas  was  at  Sher- 
man, where  we  gave  two  performances. 
With  our  companv  was  the  'afterward 
celebrated  J.  B.  ll'kok,  "Wild  Bill,"  who 
left  us  at  Sherman.  Showing  in  the  dif- 
ferent county  seals,  we  came  to  Austin, 
the  capital.  Here  we  stayed  a  week, 
giving  an  afternoon  performance  one 
day  and  an  evening  show  the  next  day. 
Our  company  were  mostly  quartered  at 


the  Avenue  Hote",  as  I  remember,  but 
as  there  were  not  rooms  enough  for  all, 
Dr.  Moore,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
assigned  to  my  wife  and  myself  a  four- 
room  cottage  on  'be  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  the  I!"1el.  It  was  nicely 
furnished  with  necessary  furniture,  in- 
cluding a  piano.  Jt  was  while  we  were 
in  Austin  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
several'  men  who  were  to  become  figures 
in  Texas  history,  I'hil  Coe,  Be-n  Thomp- 
son, Mat  Woodleai.  and  a  number  of 
others.  Among  lli-m  were  several  splen- 
did singers  and  I  invited  them  to  our 
cottage  on  evening,^.'  that  we  were  not 
giving  performances,  and  we  passed 
enjoyable  hours  with  music  and  story. 
Austin  was  like  all  other  towns  in  Tex- 
as, wide  open,  in  1870,  with  its  saloons 
and  gambling  halls,  but  all  games  were 
absolutely  on  the  square. 

I  want  to  say  right  here,  that  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  were  gentle- 
men, although  not  all,  professional  gam- 
blers, and  proved  themselves  gentlemen, 
while  they  weiv  entertained  in  our  cot- 
tage by  my  wife  and  myself.  .doing 
south  from  Austin  we  showed  in  a  num- 
ber of  towns  until  we  came  to  San  An- 
tonio where  we  stayed  a  number  of 
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days.  It  was  after  we  left  San  Antonio 
that  our  bad  luok  commenced.  A  new 
disease  known  as  the  Epizootic  attack- 
ed our  horses.  P>y  the  time  we  reached 
Corpus  Christ i,  -\e  had  lost  scores  of 
fine  horses  that  died  and  many  others 
were  so  sick  th  i  we  left  them  with 
ranchmen  on  our  route.  Prom1  Corpus 
Christi  we  turned  north  to  Roekport,  In- 
dianola  and  other  towns,  hut  through 
the  loss  of  sto  -.'.c  we  were  unable  to 
reach  the  towns  advertised  on  the  dale, 
so  lost  many  towns.  Then  the  rains  com- 
menced to  add  to  our  other  difficulties. 
Among  the  towns  I  remember  were  Bee- 
ville,  San  Patrieio.  Refugio  Mission,  and 
others  I  cannot  n-.w  remember.  Final- 
ly at  a  small  town  wh'ere  we  were  ad- 
vertised to  show,  we  came  in  two  days 
late.  We  had  lost;  many  thousands  of 
dollars  so  far,  so  we  deckled  to  quit.  We 
got  together  and  mutually  agreed  to 
divide  the  outfit,  stock  that  was  left, 
and  other  property  and1  each  of  us,  (there 
were  three  owners)  to  make  our  way 
out  as  best  we  could.  To  me,  for  my  in- 
terest, I  was  awarded  the  band  wagon,  a 
very  elaborate  aft'iiir,  costing  wh'en  new 
about  $1,500,  the  six  fine  horses  that. 
drew  the  wagon  and  had1  escaped  the 
disease,  four  mules,  two  baggage  wagons 
with  harness  i'or  all,  and  some  other 
small  trinkets. 

I  arranged  with  the  six  minstrels  and 
musicians  to  accompany  me  and  two  of 
the  teamsters  to  drive  the  baggage  wa- 
gons and  care  for  the  stock  and  we  part- 
ed company  with  the  others.  With  the 
musicians  and  my  wife  in  the  band  wa- 
gon, myself  driving  the  six  horses,  we 
started  out  and  in  one  day's  drive  we 
came  to  the  town  of  Henderson.  It  was 
about  noon  when  we  arrived  and  tlve  ad- 
vent into  the  town  of  the  ornate  band 
wagon  created  quite  a  commotion  as  we 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Soon  a 
crowd  gathered  ;i;i<!  made  inquiries  as 
to  who  we  were,  etc.  I  told  the  crowd 
that  we  were  the  debris  of  a  circus  com- 
pany that  h'ad.  lost  our  valuable  stock 
and  were  driving  through  to  Shreveport, 
La.  They  all  expressed  great  sympathy 
for  our  loss.  I  tokl  them  that  we  had 
our  musicians  and  minstrels  with  us 
and  that  if  th'ere  was  a  suitable  hall  in 
the  city,  we  would  give  them  a  perform- 
ance that  night  vliich  would  be  free  to 


the   citizens.     The     sheriff   who   was      in 
th'e    crowd    said.     "We    have      the    ! 
courthouse  hall  ^iiich   we     will  be    glad 
to  let  you  have."     So  it  was  given  out   to 
th'e    whole    town.     After    arranging 
the  company  at  the  hotel,  we,   with 
help  of  a  number  of    the    town     people, 
erected  a  stage  for  the  performance.  The 
hall  was  crowded    and  we  gave  then 
really    first    class    entertainment.         It    so 
pleased  them  that     a   gentleman  in 
audience  said,  "I  think  our  citizens   will 
be  glad  to  help  you  out  of  your  difficul- 
ties if  you  will  pass  among  us  an 
contributions  from  us"       I  was  the  tam- 
borine  man  of  the  minstrel:;,  an  1   as    the 
gentleman  suggested,  I  went  among  them 
with    the     result   that      those    great      big 
hearted  Texans  filled  to  the  top  my  tam- 
borine  with  silver  and  gold,  as  that   was 
the  money  in  circulation     in     Texas     at 
that    time.     The     same      gentleman    said 
that  there  were  hundreds  who  could  not 
get  into  the  h'all  that  night     and     asked 
that    we  remain     u>r  another  night 
repeat   the   performance   and   charge     an 
admission,  which   we  did     and     the     hall 
was  crowded.       Next    morning,   a      i 
crowd   assembled   in    front   of  th'e   hoi, 
bid     us  good-bye     and     good  luck.       Ai 
Shreveport  I  sold  the  mules  and  bag- 
wagons  for  a  good  price,  but  the     I 
wagon  and  the   large     horses     were     not 
salable.     Just   her,-   a  good  piece  of  luck 
came    to   me.     There      was     a    steamboat 
there   which   the   merchants   of   Cincinat- 
ti had  chartered  and  sent     their     repre- 
sentatives   to    open   up  trade   with        the 
upper  Red  River  country. 

Several  of  the  representatives  h'ad 
their  wives  with  them.  1  knew  that  in 
Cincinatti  I  could  iind  a  market  for  my 
horses  and  wagon  if  1  could  get  them  to 
that  city  reasonable.  1  explained  my 
situation  to  th'e  captain.  He  told  m 
get  feed  for  my  iiorses,  take  a  man  along 
to  care  i'or  them  '.dio  could  eat  with  tin- 
crew,  hoist  my  baud  wagon  on  the  deck, 
and  he  would  take  us  all  to  Cincinatti 
and  charge  me  cabin  fare  for  myself 
and  wife  the  refel  no  charge.  At  Cin- 
cinatti, I  sold  the  wagon  and  harness  to 
a  circus  company  just  ready  for  start- 
ing out  and  the  horses  brought  in. 
good  price.  So  il  at  terminated  my  cir- 
cus venture  in  Texas  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 
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Written  for  Frontn-r  7V//<r.si,  by  John  M,  Tnnin\  l'tt>ri<(. 


One  morning  in  July  in  the  year  lS7t 
the  following  episode  look  place  near 
th'e  Loving  Ranch  in  Jack  Cminly,  Tes 
as.  The  Loving  Fanch  laid  on  Ilic  west 
bank  of  Cameron  Oreek,  and  tin-  fight 
took  place  on  the  opposite  side  and 
about  three  hundred  yards  I  nun  the 
ranch  buildings. 

Th'e  roundup  had  gotten  well  on 
way  and  the  cowboys  had  but  tin-  even- 
ing before  arrived  at  a  place  near  tin- 
vicinity  of  the  Jim  Loving  Uaneh.  The 
horses  needed  by  the  men  I'm-  their  v 
next  day  were  h'andily  tethered  near  the 
camp  and  the  balance  of  them  were  hob- 
bled in  the  edge  of  the  timber  to  the 
north  of  the  camp,  as  was  always  the. 
custom.  The  horses  thus  hobbled  could 
never  stray  far  .'Vom  the  camp. 

A  couple  of  men  were  chosen  each 
week  by  the  wagon  boss,  Bill  Jay,  to  do 
the  wrangling  and  take  care  of  ihe  re- 
muda.  At  this  time  Coon  Cooper  and 
Cal  Sajiders  were  attending  these  du- 
ties. At  night  th'e  boys  would  bed  down 
on  their  blankets,  using  their  .saddles  as 
pillows  in  truly  Western  style. 

On  this  particular  morning,  before  the 
sun  had  even  risen,  the  men  were  astir, 
and  Cooper  and  .Sanders  had  left  e 
to  round  up  the  remuda,  which  number- 
ed about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head, 
while  Joe  Moffit,  "flunky  and  camp 
cook,"  was  getting  the  breakfast  of 
"sour  d'ough,"  "black  coffee,''  beans  and 
bacon. 

After  a  few  ni'.nutes  the  horses  were 
seen  coming  over  the  ridge  to  tlfe  south 
and  then  as  the  two  riders  rode  in  sight 
it  could  be  seen  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  of  course  their  thought  was 
fndians.Bill  Jay  hastily  called  his  men 
together  and  by  this  time  they  could  see 
the  foremost  of  the  Indians  ride  over  the 
ridge.  They  were  pushing  Coon  and 
Cal  to  their  limit  in  an  endeavor  to  cut 
in  between  th'em  and  their  horses  with 
an  idee,  toward  stampeding  them,  lint 
the  boys  were  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  horses  to  camp, 
not  however  without  some  qi-'cl:  ;tnd 
difficult  work. 

This  apparently  didn't,  set    well     with 


the   Indians,   for  they  immediately  opened 

irp  a  scattering  i  in:  upon  th'e  hoys  and 
sit  up  yelling.  Jim  Loving,  hearing  the 
:<mtion  from  his  ranch  across  the 
creek,  hurried  with  his  iwo  men  to  Ihe 
scene  of  the  tronhle.  By  this  time  th'e 
Indians,  about  thirty-five  in  number,  had 
got  well  over  the  ridge  and  within  about 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  camp  and  it 
was  seeu  that  th'ev  had  their  war  paint 
on  which  made-  ir  patent  that  they  were 
out  for  nothing  less  than  trouble.  They 
were  lilted  out  with  long  range  rifles 
and  at  that  distance  the;,  opened  fire 
and  their  bullets  fell  among  the  men. 
Th'e  guns  with  which  the  cowboys  were 
equipped  would  not  carry  up  so  far,  be- 
ing of  the  carbine  style,  and  they  wen- 
taken  at  quite  a  disadvantage  as  their 
bullets  fell  way  short  of  their  marks, 
which  necessitated  the  raising  of  their 
Jils. 

The  chief  of  (lie.  braves  was  seen  to 
walk  among  his  men  and  jabber  and 
harrangne  with  them  until  after  some 
effort  he  succeeded  in  deploying  them  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  ridge.  By  this 
time  Ihe  two  wranglers  h'ad  returned 
from  tying  (heir  horses  near  where  the 
others  were  staked  and  fell  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  men,  their  bunch  now  num- 
bering about  sixteen  men,  counting  the 
three  from  the  Loving  ranch.  They  scat- 
tered and  warily  advanced  a  few  yards, 
getting  within  range  of  the  Indian  mar- 
auders and  opened  fire. 

The    men    stood      t  h'ere    noting      the 

of  the  chiet'ti.in.  lie  would  ride 
along  back  of  his  men  jabbering  in 
(Yjinanche  tongue  incessantly,  then  ride 
along  in  front  of  them  like  the  wind 
with  his  .shield  over  his  left  arm  as  a 
protection  from  the  cattlemen's  fire,  the 
braves,  as  lie  passed,  would  let.  loose  a 
volley  of  fire. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fight,  or  after 
they  had  been  fighting  about  twenty 
minutes,  came  the  first  and  only  cas- 
ualty among  the  cowboys.  John  Heath 
was  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other  men 
and  doing  his  best  to  down  one  of  th'e 
red  skins  when  all  at  once  he  was  seen 
to  crumple  up  and  fall  into  the  arms  of 
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Ini  Cooper.  This  -lung  the  men  to  in- 
siant  .-Hid  redoubled  ef:'ort,  for  lleat-h 

had  iil\v;iys  been  favorite  with  flic  b»ts. 
and  <  (uipcr  was  beard  to  sayl:  "I'll 
get  that  cliii'l'  I  lie  next  round  In-  m'akes, 
because  if  we  gc*  him  the  rest  of  I  he 
vfivininis  will  run." 

The  chief,  chid  in  full  war  panoply, 
on  his  palomino  pony,  rode  along  back 
of  h'is  men  ill  liem  to  greater  ef- 

forts. Round  the  column  he  (-harmed  at 
breakneck  spec:!  Inward  Ilio  lower  end 
of  the  line  to  go  through  the  same  nian- 
uevcr  again.  When  about  midway  of  the 
column  Ira  Cooper  took  careful  aim, 
steadying  his  giM  over  its  rest  and  fired. 
With'  the  sound  (.<!  the  report  the  chief 
was  seen  to  dri>;>  liis  arms  around,  his 
])otiy's  iic'd\  and  swing  down  along 
body.  It.  wa  en1  at  once  that  he 

had      been    h  they   could    not     tell 

just  how  seriously.  The  horse  contin- 
ued its  headlong  course  but  as  he  was 
Hearing  the  end  of  the  line  the  ch 
legs  were  seen  to  wobble,  then  fly  up  as 
i.-ased  by  a  spring  and  he  crashed 
in  a  heap  lo  i  he  ground. 

A  number  of  I  he  braves  ran  to  the 
body  o!'  their  falh'ii  chieftain  and  was 
to  pick  him  up  and  start  to  the  real- 
ami  over  the  rid'gfe.  This  seemed  a  sig- 
nal for  tin-  reopening  of  the  fire — for 
during  ibis  i  ill  firing  had  ceased 

and   their     builds      i  lew     thickly,    but. 
with    no    telling    result.     They    commenc- 
ed   backing    up   slowly,   covering   their   re- 
uniil    arm  !    of      the 

limber  \\  here  i  bej  i  urncd  and  bea 
hasty  retreat.  The  boys  then  turned  to 
sine!:  of  their  losses,  but  John 
Heath  was  tin  only  one  that  WHS  touch- 
ed, and  he  wa»  to  the  Lov- 
ing house  on  Ili'e  (flier  side  of  the  cr 

After   a    few    mi  Mies   Its    I  'ooper     who 

the     bunch 

suggested    that    ,,ome   one    go    lip   and    • 
a    biol;    over   the  hat      I  he 

braves   had    gone.      "For,"   said    he,  "they 
could    get    up    there    buck      of      that    C< 
and  pick  OB  all   of?   before  we  could  turn 
mi.     i  .line    on    Tube,"   continued   he, 
tuuraing  to  Tob  .   a   boy  of  four- 

i  the  ridge  and  take 
a    look''.     T. 

on  his  pony  and  Ira  on  his    pinto     ))• 
loped  to  tire  top  •  ,  the  i 

The   Indians   v  a   away     to     the 


caM  some  seventy  yards  in  the  midst  of 
;.•  scallcrcd  .;rowth  of  mcsc|iiite  where 
they  were  making  camp  and  getting 
their  breakfast,  so  feeling  that  there 
would  be  no  I  url  her  trouble  from  them 
they  i  timed  back  to  the  camp  where 
they  found  the  rest  of  the  men  going 
about  the  preparation  of  th'eir  delayed 
breakfa 

Those  taking  p;,rl  in  this  fray  as  near 
as  the  rel.H or  can  remember  after  a  per- 
iod of  some  fifty-two  years  are  as  fol- 
lows: Coon  Cooper,  Cal  Sanders,  Ira 
Cooper,  Bill  .lay,  wagon  boss;  John 
lleaih.  .lones  Keirh.  Xath  Brumlow;Jim 
Loving.  Shad  IX-maron,  Tobe  Tipton. 
Il"nry  Wormwood.  Buck  Cooper,  a 
ro  boy  wh'o  li\-ed  with  the  Coopers; 
•Jim  I'eagan,  l-'rnnk  Chase,  and  Cross- 
eyed Bob  Carson. 


Carlotta  Regains  Memory 

The  "mad  empress,'1  Carlotta,  has 
recovered  hvr  memory  after  nearly 
sixty  years.  That  was  revealed'  when 
King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  vis- 
ited their  great-aunt  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sixty-niiith  anniversary  of  her  mar- 
to  Maximilian,  ill-fated  emperor 
MexicQ.  Members  of  her  entourage 
said  Carlotta  had  entirely  recovered 
her  mental  power! 

Married  to  Maximilian  before  she  was 
'_'!)  years  old.  Cailotta  was  an  enthusias- 
tic adherent  10  Napoleon  Ill's  scheme 
to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico.  She 
set  up  a  brilliant  court  in  the.  City  of 
Mexico.  French  bayonets  supported 
the  empire  of  Maximilian.  When  the 
Civil  war  ended,  the  United  States  gave 
sharp  notice  to  France  tkat  the  estab- 
lishment .of  a  European  supported  mon- 
archy in  the  Wesitrn  Hemisphere  would 
not  be  tolerated.  France  backed  down 
and  Marsh'al  Ha/nine  and  his  troops 
were  withdrawn.  Left  without  its  army, 
the  empire  of  .Masilmilian  and  Carlotta 
collapsed  quickly.  Carlotta  herself  hur- 
ried to  Knropc  to  appeal  to  Napol'eou 
to  Keep  his  troops  in  Mexico.  But  she 
was  received  coldly  and  when  that  mis- 
lie  began  to  show  the  first 
si<_ms  of  insanity.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  she  ever  realized  that  Maxi- 
milian went  to  his  death  before,  a  firing 
squad  at  Queretara,  June  19,  1876.  Her 
mind  was  gone  before  that. 
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Contributed  to  Frontier  Times  by  Mrs.  George  Hart-man,  Hondo,  Texas 


Henry  Hartman  settled  at  New  Foun- 
tain, on  Verde  Creek,  Medina  county, 
Texas,  in  18(iO.  Some  years  afterward, 
while  engaged  in  handling  stock,  he  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  most  thrilling 
dmptcrs  in  his  life's  history.  On  June 
llth,  1873,  he  in  company  with  Louis 
Hartung,  Fred  Folk.  Charles  Martin  and 
a  negro  named  Johnson,  went  up  on 
Vei'de  Creek,  f'tVen  miles  from  New 
Fountain,  to  gather  a  bunch  of  beeves. 
All  were  well  armed,  except  the  negro, 
there  being  three  Winchesters  in  the 
crowd.  Th'e  men  as  they  hunted  cattle 
became  careless.  They  had  seen  no 
Minis  of  Indians,  and  though  they  had 
discovered  men  a  long  distance  off  they 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  They  had 
rounded  up  some  cattle  and  Hartman, 
seeing  some  more  at  a  distance,  left 
Charles  Martin  with  the  loose  horses, 
and  the  balance  went  on  with  the  cattle, 
so  th'at  if  the  cattle  they  saw  ahead  were 
1  heirs  they  could  round  them1  into  the 
herd.  While  going  to  these  cattle  they 
:a\v  five  or  six  Lien  and  Hartman  said 
they  were  Quih'i  men  looking  for  their 
oxen,  and  as  before,  paid  no  attention 
to  them,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  expecting 
them  to  be  Indium. 

After  getting-  to  the  cattle,  another 
bunch  was  discovered  on  a  hill  half  a 
mile  away  and  Hartman,  taking  the 
negro  with  him,  went  off  at  a  gallop  to 
round  up  this  biuich,  leaving  the  other 
men  to  hold  the  •  ttle  already  gathered. 
After  going  about  fiOO  yards,  and  while 
passing  a  thicket,  ;<till  in  a  gallop,  they 
were  fired  on  from  ambush,  two  shots 
or  more  being  aimed  at  them.  'Hart- 
man's  horse  was  hit  by  a  bullet  just  be- 
hind the  saddle,  which'  broke  his  back. 
The  stricken  animal  gave  three  jumps 
and  fell,  turning  over  on  his  side  and 
lung  Hartman 's  left  leg  under  him. 
The  negro's  horse  was  also  hit,  but  ran 
about  ::;00  yard*,  and  then  fell.  The 
negio  l-'ft  him  a<,d  went  into  the  brush. 
iiiil  ihe  hvrse  regained  his  feet  and  ran 
11,  but  again  Ml  arid  died  half  a 
mile  av.  oy. 

The  Indians  seeing  the  white  man's 
h<>rse  dead  and  lying  on  him,  thought 


sure  that  they  had  him  and  came  yelling 
around  him,  thirteen  in  number,  and  all 
shooting  at  close  range  with  guns  and  six- 
shooters,  but  in  Their  wild  excitement 
they  failed  to  give  him  a  wound,  only 
knocking  the  dirt  all  over  him.  Some 
were  firing  pistols  at  not  more  than  ten 
paces. 

Some  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  been  powerless  through 
fear  and  would  ha\e  fallen  an  easy  prey, 
but  not  so  with'  Henry  Hartman.  His 
Winchester  was  in  the  scabbard  on  the 
horn  of  his  saddle,  and  by  powerful  ef- 
fort he  reached  it  and  drew  it  out.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  white  man  was  not 
dead  despite  the  great  fusilade  and  the 
dust  they  had  raised,  but  on  the  con- 
trary seemed  very  much  alive  and  self- 
possessed  with  a  dreaded  Winchester  in 
his  hands,  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
back  to  the  thicket  to  reload.  Twelve 
were  on  foot  and  one  was  mounted.  All 
of  this  happened  ^/ery  quickly.  Although 
Hartman  had  his  gun  in  his  hand  and 
the  Indians  had  retreated,  he  was  still 
pinioned  to  the  ground  by  his  dead 
horse.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians reloaded  their  guns  they  would 
fire  at  him  from  cover  and  he  would 
have  no  chance  at  them,  so  he  began  to 
try  to  extricate  himself,  and  after  sev- 
eral trials  he  succeeded. 

After  getting  free  from  his  horse 
Hartman  ran  to  a  sumach  thicket  and 
the  Indians  commenced 'shooting  at  him 
again.  Crouching  low  on  the  ground, 
watching,  with  gun  ready  to  shoot,  he 
waited  for  further  developments  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  and  while  doing  so 
he  saw  the  negro  Johnson  crawling  in  a 
thicket,  and  about  the  same  time  heard 
a  battle  open  back  at  the  cattle.  Another 
band  had  attacked  the  men  holding  the 
beeves. 

The  place  in  which  Hartman  had 
made  his  stand  did  not  afford  any  se- 
curity, except  partly  to  hide  his' body 
from  view.  None  of  the  bushes  would 
turn  a  bullet,  and  they  were  cutting  the 
twigs  all  around  him,  and  one  finally 
knocked  his  hat  from  his  head.  He  saw 
the  Indian  that  did  this.  He  had  crawl- 
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ed  up  behhul  some  huslres  and  could  sec 
Ifartman  and  fi'-cd  at  liiin  with  ;i  revol- 
ver. As  In-  exposed  himself  to  take  ;IM 
other  sltnl  Il;irli!i:ni  fired  ;it  llis  face  l)ut 
went  ti  little  too  high,  wounding  him  in 
the  top  ol'  the  head  ami  knocking  a 
white  man's  liai  off,  which  he  h'ad  on. 
The  Indian  quicHy  left  his  position  and 
crawled  away. 

During  ai'l  ill  is  lime  Ilartman  was 
watching  in  front,  the  direction  from 
which  the  shots  uvre  coming,  but  the 
Indians  resorted  to  a  trick.  They  sent 
one  of  their  number  to  take  him  in  th'e 
rear  and  shoot  him  unawares;  while  he 
was  looking  1'or  ranger  in  front.  This 
would  likely  have  been  successful,  lint 
th'e  Indian  was  like  some  hunters  who, 
having  slipped  upon  a  deer,  begin  to 
breathe  hard  as  tiny  are  about  to  shoot. 
Hartman  heard  (lie  Indian  breathing 
dose  behind  him  PS  he  was  raising  up 
over  the  bushes  to  shoot.  Quickly  turn- 
ing he  lived  and  the  Indian  did  the 
same,  but  the  Indian's  bullet  hit  th'e 
ground  almost  under  the  white  man 
while  the  Comanche  got  a  Winchester 
ball  through  th"  heart  and  fell  forward 
on  his  face,  his  pistol  falling  almost  on 
Hartman. 

The  other  Indian-  continued  to  fire 
and  the  balls  cut  close  around  the  lone 
white  man,  who  was  making  a  cool, 
brave  fight  for  his  life.  Hartman  now 
determined  to  leave  his  position  and  go 
to  a  dense  thicket  which  he  could  sec. 
but  which  was  beyond  the  Indians,  and 
h'e  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  to 
get  there.  He  dared  not  fire  much  for 
he  had  only  six  cartridges  in  the  maga- 
zine of  his  winehc.-fer  at  first  and  two 
of  these  h'ad  been  fired.  lie  had  a  full- 
box  hi  his  saddle  pockets,  but,  they  were 
under  his  dead  horse.  With  him  to 
think  was  to  act.  ami  as  soon  as  h'e  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  plan 
ran  out  and  bo!  .'ged  the  Indians 

with   gun    pi<  and    they   scattered 

back  towards  th'eir  thicket  and  let    him 
pass,' but  fired   a-    him. 

It  was  in  this  run  that  he  received  a 
wound  that  made  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
The  Indians  fired  after  he  h'ad  passed 
them  and  a  ball  :-lruek  him  in  the  but 
torn  of  the  foot,  coming  out  in  front  and 
tearing  the  instep  to  pieces.  The  force 
h'e  ball  knocked  him  down  and  the 


Indians,  thinking  they  had  him  this 
time,  came  yellini;  and  shooting  around 
him  once  more.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  again  mistaken.  Their  invincible 
foe  had  regained  his  feet  and  faced  them 
with  leveled  Winchester  and  th'ey  again 
scattered  back  to  the  thicket.  The  one 
on  horseback  ca:n<-  close  and  Hartman 
intended  to  kill  h;m,  but  as  the  Indian 
quickly  tb'rew  him\eli'  over  on  the  other 
..ide  of  his  horse  hi-  could  not  risk  a  shot 
at  him.  15 y  fast  hopping  he  managed 
to  make  his  way  into  th'e  dense  thicket, 
where  he  lay  with  his  gun  ready  to 
shoot  until  the  SUM  went  down,  but  the 
Indians  did  not  assault  Ms  position. 
This  was  a  live-oak"  thicket  with  many 
big  sappliugs  in  it  and  afiorded  good 
protection,  llis  foot  bled  a  great  deal 
and  soon  after  getting  to  cover  he  had 
to  cut  oil'  his  bo.it  on  account  of  the 
rapid  swelling  of  the  foot.  He  also  dis- 
covered th'at  he  had  another  wound  in 
the  leg  but  not  severe. 

I5y  the  time  night  come  on  Hartman 
was  very  thirsty,  but  could  not  walk. 
As  the  hoiir^  passed  on  his  thirst  became 
.-o  intense  th'at  he  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  water.  Taking  off 
his  leggings  he  cut  one  of  the  legs  into 
si  rips  and  wrapped  them  tightly  around 
the  wounded  foot,  drawing  the  broken 
bones  togeth'er  j«s  best  he  could,  hoping 
I  hat  by  thus  bracing  them  he  would  be 
able  to  walk.  This,  howtever,  failed, 
for  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  bear  any 
weight  to  step  the  foot  would  give  way 
and  he  would  fall.  The  only  chance 
was  to  crawl.  He  knew  the  Hondo 
river  could  not  be  far  away  and  he  de- 
termined lo  make  i>.n  effort  to  get  there. 
The  battle  ground  was  between  th'e 
Verde  Creejk  and  the  Hondo.  All  night 
long  he  crept  and  crawled,  carrying  his 
gun  along  with  him,  and  h'e  had  to  make 
many  halts  to  rest. 

When  daylight  came  and  he  could  get 
his  bean  Mjund  that  he  had  crawl- 

ed only  about  400  yards  from  the  start- 
ing point,  and  that  in  the  opposite  dir- 
ection from  the  water.  A  shower  of 
rain  came  during  the  night,  which  to 
some,  extent  relieved  his  thirst  and  the 
fever  which  had  set  in.  He  would  lick 
th'e  water  from  the  bushes  as  he  crawl- 

(Continued  on  page  48.) 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  D.  B.  Smith,  Bonham,  Texas 


Captain  Roseborough,  who  lived  north 
o!'  Moffat  in  Bell  c-oiinly,  sent  this  scribe 
with'  three  chummy  cow  boys  over  on 
the  Cow  House  week,  across  Leon  River 
near  the  line  of  Bell  and  Coryell  coun- 
ties to  get  a  bunch  of  horses.  We 
reached  the  ranch  during  Christmas 
week  and  camped  at.  the  ranch  h'ouse. 
One  of  the  ranchmen  stated  that  a  mon- 
ster cougar  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
hiding  among  the  cliffs  along  the  coves. 
We  had  brought  along  some  hounds, 
hoping  to  have  a  wolf  chase,  but  the 
prospect  of  big  game  caused  much  ex- 
citement. 

We  planned  tire  details  of  the  lion 
hunt  the  night  before,  dividing  the 
hunters  into  three  groups.  This  scribe, 
scribe,  with  three  of  th'e  dogs  was  to  ex- 
plore the  nearby  cliffs,  while  the  other 
parties  were  to  flank  the  mountain,  one 
1o  the  right,  th'e  other  to  the  left,  tak- 
ing stands  on  each  side  where  smaller 
mountains  made  narrow  passages,  cut 
by  rugged  canyons.  Myself  with  the  dogs 
waited  for  two  hears  till  the  other  par- 
ties had  fully  reached  their  respective 
destinations. 

As  I  approached  the  cliffs,  not  expect- 
ing to  find  game  so  soon,  out  jumped 
three  cougars,  one  large  male  and!  two 
smaller  females.  My  dogs  would  not 
chase  them,  nor  u:  1  I  urge  them,  know- 
ing full  well  that  a  chase  would  be  death 
to  the  dogs. 

The  lions  made  a  run  ailong  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  making  long  cat  leaps 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  At  no  time 
were  the  beasts  in  range  ofvmy  pistol, 
th'e  other  boys  having  carried  the  long 
ranged  rifles.  Alter  about  an  hour,  as 
I  was  leisurely  trudging  along  through 
u  narrow  passage  close  to  the  mountain, 
my  eyes  saw  about  three  hundred  yards 
ahead  the  biggest  cougar  I  ever  viewed. 
lie  was  coming  at  slow  bounds,  seeming 
not.  to  notice  any  I  him;  to  th'e  right  or  In 
the  left,  with  his  big  cat  face  shining 
in  the  morning  sun.  My  pony  being 
wild.  T  dismounted,  called  the  dogs  and 
grabbed  my  thirty-eight  five-sh'ootcr. 

The  old  beast  :,ever  paid  the  slightest 
utt "nt ion  to  us,  Imt  when  he  was  about 


thirty  yards  off  I  opened  Fire  with  my 
pistol,  shooting  it  empty,  but  on  he  came, 
raising  his  head,  all  bloody,  with  shin- 
ing teeth  and  back  all  bristled  up,  he 
made  straight  for  me.  My  pony  had 
jerked  the  lariat  from  my  hand,  the 
dogs,  except  old  Tige,  were  sneaking 
away.  For  once  ir  life  I  felt  my  dknger 
from  wild  beast.  There  was  no  time  to 
load  my  pistol  or  for  anything  else  but 
to  jump  around  a  large  mesquito  tree. 
As  I  did  this  I  grabbed  a  large  seasoned 
mesquite  limb  about  four  feet  long.  Just 
as  I  dodged  behind  this  tree,  feeling  as 
calm  as  if  I  was  shooting  a  rabbit,  I 
raised  the  club  to  a  good  swing,  and  the 
old  lion  made  a  bound,  scraping  th'e 
other  side  of  the  tree.  I  called  for  Tige 
and  swung  my  club  with  all  my  might, 
striking  the  lion  between  the  eves  and 
knocking  him  on  his  back.  The  do" 
grabbed  him  by  tV  throat  and  over  and 
over  they  struggled  a,u]  for  ,s,,V(,n,i 
moments  I  could  not  get  a  strike  for  the 
dog.  Finally,  while  the  beast  was  on 
his  back  with  the  bull  dog  gripping  his 
throat,  and  the  liar's  claws  ripping  open 
the  sides  of  the  dog,  I  gave  him  a"  blow, 
then  another  until  he  was  senseless 
Then  the  dogs  that-  were  following  him 
came  to  my  help,  and  we  soon  stretched 
him  out,  nearly  nine  feet  from  tip  to 
tip. 

We  found  a  hole  near  by  and  gave  Un- 
faithful old  dog,  ",  ige,  a  decent  burial 
and  took  off  the  hide  of  the  cougar  for 
a  trophy. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out. 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  \t 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 


.We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
'Heel  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
true  in  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Life  aurad  Adw@iniftar@§  off  Bern 

By  W.  M.  Walton,  of  Austin,   Texas— Publis/ied  in  1884 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  "bull  pen"  was  an  institution  in 
this  State  in  1865,  and  part  of  1866— up 
to  the  installation  of  Throckmorfon  as 
Governor,  in  August  of  this  latter  year 
—then  they  were  abolished  for  a  time, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Governor  was  remov- 
ed on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  imped- 
iment to  reconstruction ;  that  is,  the 
vigorous  execution  of  the  acts  of  2nd 
March,  1867,  known  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures,  and  the  military  was 
again  in  the  supreme  control  of  th'e 
State — the  grass  was  weeded  out  of  the 
"bull  pens,"  the  fences  repaired1 — th'e 
rusty  shackles  oiled  to  make  the  bloody 
scales  drop  off— yes,  bloody  scales — 
scalded  into  the  very  iron  by  the  blood- 
bruised  out  of  the  white  limbs  of  free- 
men ;  arbitrary  arrests  began — lettres  de 
cachet  put  into  the  hands  of  hired  spies, 
malignant  in  heart  and  revengeful  to- 
ward th'e  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
"bull  pens"  were  soon  populously  in- 
habited enough  so  as  at  least  to  keep 
the  grass  trodden  down ;  but  it  may  be 
that  some  will  not  understand  what  the 
"bull  pen"  was.  Most  'men  remjember 
of  playing  a  game  called  "bull  pen" 
when  they  were  boys — it  was  joyous- 
ly indulged1  in  at  play-time  at  old  field 
schools — that  and  town  ball  have  a  fam- 
iliar sound  to  every  country  raised  boy; 
but  that  "bull  pen"  was  not  like  th'is 
one.  Here  a  space  of  ground  was 
measured  off  and  securely  enclosed  with 
high  plank  or  lock  wails.  Into  these 
pens  men  accused,  suspected  or  suspi- 
cioned  to  be  guilty  of  crime,  great  or 
small — disloyalty  or  active  opposition  to 
reconstruction  were  thrown,  preparatory 
to  trial  before  a  military  commission, 
composed  of  men  who  knew  no  more  of 
law  than  they  were  regardful  of  the 
rights  of  men ;  this  too,  when  all  the 
machinery  of  civil  government  was  in 
full  operation.  There  were  judges  of 
the  District  and  Supreme  Courts,  sher- 
iffs and  clerks,  court-house  and  jails. 
On  the  inside  and  outside  of  these  pens 
were  regular  sentinels  and  guards,  with 
loaded;  rifles  ready  to  shoot  down  any 


citizen  who  might  attempt  to  escape,  or 
in  any  way  cause  them  any  serious  dis- 
pleasure. It  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  all  thinking  men,  why  it  was  or  how 
it  was  that  the  gi-neral  government  tol- 
erated these  imprisonments  and1  commis- 
sions when  the  courts  were  in  session 
and  equal  to  th'e  discharge  of  all  duties, 
which  full  and  fair  execution  of  the  law 
required  of  them ;  but  it  was.  Power 
said  so — to  submit  and  suffer  a  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  victims.  In  more 
than  one  case,  in  this  city,  the  military 
commission  tried  men  for  their  lives,  on 
charges  and  specifications  wh'en  good 
and  subsisting  indictments  had  been  pre- 
pared against  them  by  legal  grand 
juries  for  identically  the  same  charge 
and  allegation  of  crime — and  not  only 
so,  but  the  men  were  convicted  by  the 
military  commissions  and  actually  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  there  made  to 
serve  out  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Pleas  were  entered  on  the  military 
trial  and  heard  !>y  th'e  commissioners  of 
the  pendency  of  the  indictments,  but  as 
often  as  interposed  and  heard,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  Judge  Advocate,  were  uni- 
formerly  stricken  out,  and  the  "organ- 
ized to  convict  tribunal"  progressed  in 
violation  of  all  law,  civil  and  military, 
in  robbing  men  of  their  liberty. 

This  is  fact — stern  reality,  with  no 
fiction  or  prejudice  in  it. 

Into  such  a  pen  Thompson  was  thTown, 
where  he  found  Id  man  McGuire  and  a 
number  of  other  citizens.  McGuire  was 
a  testy  old  Irishman,  who  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  himself 
from  making  open  war  on  the  guards, 
and  doubtless  he  would  h'ave  done  so 
had  he  had  equal  arms,  or,  indeed,  any 
arms.  He  had  a  long  tongue,  hot  head. 
and  bitter  heart,  but  these  \vere  all;  he 
had  no  arms,  offensive  or  defensive.  He 
h'ad  already,  in  the  two  days  he  had  been 
there  before  Thompson  was  brought  in, 
made  enemies  of  til  the  soldiers;  and, 
although  he  was  ironed  so  heavily  that 
h'e  could  scarcely  drag  himself  around, 
th'e  guards  had  permitted  him  to  be 
shamefully  abused  and  beaten,  because 
of  some  indiscreet  expressions.  Thomp- 
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Son  saw  how  I  In-  land  lay.  and  resolved 
to  make  friends,  it'  possible,  out  of  the 
in.-n.  anil  urged  Mi-Guire  to  pursue  tin- 
same  course.  McGuire 's  impetnousity 
aiul  indiscretions  canie  near,  more  Hum 
oiu-f,  treiting  Thompson  into  the  most 
serious  difficulty.  Drunken  soldiers,  de- 
serters, and  men  who  were  imprisoned 
for  inl'nu'tions  of  ilicipline,  were  all 
"hull-penned."  Not  unfrequently  the 
drunken  soldiers  Leaf  Me.Guire  severely 
by  double-teaming  on  him,  and  he 
hand-cuffed  and  shackled  ;  but  he  would 
fight  as  best  he  could,  biting  and  using 
his  iron.-  as  dung-shots.  He  hit  one 
soldier  with1  the  ball  that  was  fastened 
to  a  chain  on  his  ankle,  and  broke  his 
leg  just  below  the  >.nee.  He  tried  to  hit 
the  head,  but  the  ball  miscarried  and 
fell  on  the  leg.  This  ball  weighed  forty- 
two  pounds.  At.  another  time  McGuire 
and  Ben  were  sitting  down  comparing 
notes  and  eoiumisera ting  one  another, 
when  two  drunken  soldiers  were  turned 
in,  and  they  at  once  pitched  into  Mc- 
Guire. Neither  o/it  was  strong  enough 
to  have  tied  th'e  old  man.  They  were 
so  inhuman,  Ben  impulsi  lely  jabbed  his 
knife  in  the  face  oi'  the  more  brutal  of 
the  two;  the  knife  happened  to  be  clos- 
ed, but  the  end  of  the  handle  entered 
the  left  eye,  and  penetracted  fully  an 
inch.  The  eye-ball  was  burstedl 

For  this  he  was  put  in  double  irons 
and  chains,  fastened  to  the  ground  so  -he 
could  not  move  from  side  to  sidie,  nor 
bring  h'is  legs  up  or  hands  down ;  and 
thus  he  lay  every  night,  and  all  through 
the  days  when  he  was  not  before  the 
commission,  for  over  a  month.  His  irons 
were  very  heavy,  end  ate  into  his  flesh  ; 
but  he  made  no  complaint,  nor  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  them.  He  bandaged  or 
padded  the  points  where  the  irons  rub- 
bed most,  and  somewhat  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  cruel  infliction.  Many 
of  the  guards  became  friendly  to  him, 
even  expressed  sympathy,  and!  would 
have  extended  favors  if  they  had  dared 
do  so;  but  discovery  of  leniency  would 
have  made  them  companions  in  misery 
with  him. 

After  a  time  the  commission  was  or- 
ganized for  the  trial  of  McGuire  and 
Thompson,  being  presided  over  by  Sam- 
uel K.  Schwenk,  and  had!  as  judge-ad- 
vocate T.  0.  Barden,  a  lieutenant,  Mc- 


Guire had  his  trial  first,  and  was  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
ten  years.  Then  came  Thompson's  case. 

The  trial  commenced',  continued  and 
ended — the  longest  trial  will  have  an 
end  some  time.  This  trial  lasted  over 
five  weeks.  It  could  have  been  tried  in 
a  day  in  any  court  of  law.  It  cost  th'e 
Government  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Thompson  had  no  counsel;  it 
was  folly  for  a  lawyer  to  go  before  such 
a  tribunal.  Brow-beaten  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  and  snubbedi  by  the  members 
of  the  commission,  who  as  stated,  knew 
no  more  about  the  law  than  they  did  of 
th'e  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
But  it  ended,  and  Ben  Was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced. 

For  several  weeks  and  during  the  first 
part  of  the  trial  Thompson  was  required 
to  walk  from  the  place  of  imprisonment 
to  the  place  of  trial,  a  distance  of  over 
one  mile.  In  doing  this,  he  had  to 
gather  his  chains  and  balls,  and  carry 
them;  in  all  th'ey  weighed  over  one  hun- 
dred! pounds.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  protect  his  ankles,  that  the 
irons  would  not  tear  and  lacerate  the 
flesh,  and  time  and  again  the  half  hose 
covering  his  feet  were  saturated  with 
blood1,  that  oozed  from  the  wounds  made 
by  the  irons.  He  was  nearly  in  despair, 
more  nearly  so  than  ever  before.  Could 
he  have  had  use  of  his  limbs,  he  would 
have  made  one  desperate  effort,  for  lib- 
erty, but  he  was  more  helpless  than 
Prometheus,  wh'en  bound  to  the  rock, 
and  endured  as  pponizing  pain  as  when 
the  entrails  were  torn  out  by  the  raven 
ous  and  fierce  birds  of  prey. 

At  dress  parade  the  sentence  wa 
read,  as  was  also  the  special  orders  that 
were  issued  to  carry  into  execution  the 
sickening  outrage;  the  victims  and  their 
friends  felt  relieved  that  the  sentence 
was  not  one  of  death1.  The  detail  of 
men  to  convey  these  two  men,  disabled 
as  they  were,  by  long  confinement,  loss 
of  vitality,  because  of  poor  food1,  and 
weakened  by  inactivity,  wounds  from 
shackle,  and  lacerated  nerves,  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  men. 

Without  permitting  either  of  the  two 
convicts  to  see  wife  or  children  they 
were  hurried  off  to  Huntsville,  tin- 
place  where  th'e  penitentiary  is  situated, 
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there  to  undergo  (lie  punishment  assess- 
ed against   them. 

On  the  route  there  was  kept  up  all 
forms  of  an  army  marching  through  t he- 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  Th'ere  was 
really  no  more  dacger  than  if  they  had 
been  marching  through  any  part  of  New 
England,  but  perhaps  this  was  not 
known,  and  these  double  precautions  in 
members  and  vigilance  were  taken  on 
the  line  of  safety. 

The  truth'  is,  the  people  were  too 
prudent,  if  any  of  them  had  the  disposi- 
tion to  attack  the  soldiers  when  in  the 
plain  discharge  01  their  duty  as  soldiers 
To  have  molested  them  under  such  cir- 
cumstances with  intent  to  kill,  would 
have  been  no  better  than  murder.  And 
let  what  may  be  said  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  thejv  are  but  few  who 
few  who  are  murderers;  they  have  hot 
blood  and  fight  quickly  and  kill,  but,  it 
is  not  through  a  desire  to  get  gain,  or 
under  motives  of  revenge.  They  fight, 
but  they  give  their  antagonists  a  fair 
show  and  an  open  fiejcl.  It  is  remark- 
able how  few  of  the  meaner  crimes  are 
committed  here.  Rape,  incest,  misceg- 
enation, burglary,  theft  from  the  per- 
son, murder  for  money;  outrage  upon 
women  are  of  infrequent  occurrence 
now,  and  before  the  war  were  unknown. 

Thompson  was  safely  conveyed  to  the 
penitentiary  and  there  put  in  solitary 
confinement  until  the  wounds  on  his 
arms  and  legs  were  sufficiently  healed  to 
enable  him  to  do  hard  labor,  as  the  sen- 
tence required.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  he  was  able  to  walk  about  with- 
out pain,  but  the,  leaders  in  his  arms 
were  seriously  threatened  with  contrac- 
tion; but  by  carelul  nursing  of  them, 
they  at  length  became  natural,  and  he 
was  put  to  work.  The  officers  of  the 
prison  were  kind  enough,  but  to  be  other- 
wise would  have  required  the  heart  of  a 
brute,  because  the  prisoner  was  obedient 
and  performed  iiis  tasks  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  He  laid  no  blame  on  the  offi- 
cers, knowing  that  they  were  in  no  man- 
ner responsible  for  his  hard  fate.  He 
tried  to  gain  the  good  will  of  those  who 
had  power  over  him,  and  he  quickly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  After  a  month  or 
two  he  was  assigned  to  the  hair  depart- 
ment, and  he  soon  became  an  expert  in 
plaiting,  t  wist  ing  and  weaving  hair  into 


any   shape,   and   could    I'a-hion      the  most 
beautiful  articles. 

He  remained  in  the  penitentiary  two 
years,  and  until  the  civil  authority  was 
relieved  of  the  'Old  man  of  the'Sea," 
the  military,  when  his  sentence  fell,  and 
he  was  relieved  from  longer  incarcera- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Being  relieved  from  imprisonment, 
Thompson  returned  to  his  family  at 
Austin  and  remained  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  mother,  for  some  months. 
If  injustice  and  hardship  could  have 
broken  his  spirit,  he  would  have  been 
crushed  long  before ;  but,  he  was  made 
of  wrought  stuff,  that  would  bend,  twist, 
spring  anil  resist,  but  break,  never. 

He  again  frequented  the  gambling 
haunts,  andl  through  his  skill  and  per- 
sistency, slowly  accumulated  money  en- 
ough to  leave  with  his  family,  while  he 
tried  his  fortune  in  the  Northwestern 
States  and  territories,  where  Texans 
yearly  drove  herds  of  beef  cattle.  Truly 
it  was  a  trust  to  fortune,  for  he  had  lit- 
tle more  than  enough  to  pay  his  way. 
The  Milletts,  Mabrys,  Goodes  and  Days, 
and  other  cattle  kings,  favorably  knew 
him,  and  while  they  were  in  reach,  there 
was  little  danger  of  his  suffering  for 
mere  money.  So  he  felt  free  to  venture 
what  little  he  had  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  if  luck  was  disposed  to  smile,  she 
might  do  so,  broadly.  He  was  used  to 
up  and  downs ;  not  only  so,  but  to  downs 
that  at  times  seemed  to  be  bottomless. 
More  than  once  he  had  to  pawn  his  pis- 
tol, and'  when  necessary  was  so  steel - 
ribbed  as  to  require  him  to  do  that.  She 
had  indeed  a  hard  face.  Pawn  it,  how- 
ever, he  diid,  once,  twice,  thrice ;  but  at 
last,  however,  fortune  sprung  from  the 
pawn  money,  as  does  the  Phoenix  from 
its  own  ashes,  after  having  passed 
through  the  fire  seven  times  heated. 
The  "uncle"  knev/  the  value  Ben  put  on 
his  pistol,  and  was  not  slow  to  advance 
him  any  sum  that  would  cover  the  value 
of  six  such  pistols. 

For  the  third  lime  h'e  took  the  pawn 
money,  and  though  not  hopeful  of-  re- 
sults, did  not  permit  himself  to  dbubt, 
or  if  he  had  doubt  low  down  in  his  heart, 
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he  did  not  let  it  be  seen  in  his  walk, 
talk  or  appearance,  but  approached  the 
gambling  table  w.'th  all  the  apparent 
confidence  that  accompanies  every  man 
when  he  is  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
power  and  strength,  when  such  powers 
are  the  talisman  of  success.  He  gambled 
and  won  ;  won  largely,  when  compared 
with  the  capital  !:r  had  on  h'and.  lie  quit 
with  twenty-five  hundred1  and  eighly- 
three  dollars. 

The  saloon  business  in  Abilene,  and 
this  was  the  point  at  which  Thompson 
was  operating,  v  as  the  paying  one.  paid 
largely  and  almost  to  a  certainty.  His 
desire  was  to  get  control  of  one  in  some 
central  locality,  and  by  proper  manage- 
ment to  concentrate  the  Texas  patron- 
age on  and  at  it. 

Just  at  this  time  Phil  Coe,  Ben's  old 
army  comrade,  friend  and  quasi  officer, 
eame  to  Abilene,  a;td  had  with  him  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  line  of  action 
was  at  once  concluded  on  between  him 
and  Ben.  Coe  was  a  man  who  would 
attract  attention  in  any  country;  over 
six  feet  four  inches  high,  splendid  pres- 
ence, fr;ink  face,  handsome  as  a  prince, 
brave  as  a  lion,  generous  to  a  fault, 
faithful  as  a  worru.n,  positive  and  deci- 
sive in  action,  forgetting  a  friend  never, 
and  yet  could  forgive  a  foe.  They  at 
once  combined  their  resources  and  be- 
came proprietors  of  the  Bull's  Head 
saloon,  jointly.  They  addressed  all  their 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  the 
character  of  their  place  of  business. 
They  were  successful  and  had  a  great 
run  of  custom.  So  much'  go  that  a  gold 
mine  could  not  have  been  more  profit- 
able. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  then  situation  at  Abilene, 
as  to  its  people,  officers  and  condition  of 
business.  It  was  prosperous  beyond 
conception.  It  grew  as  did  the  palace 
of  Aladdin,  the  son  of  Mistapha,  but  in 
the  growing  the  strangest  and  most  in- 
congruous material  was  uppermost.  Wild 
Bill,  a  noted  character,  was  the  marshal 
of  the  city.  About  him,  around  him, 
with  him  were  associated  and  congre- 
gated the  worst  set  of  men  that  ever 
lived.  He  an-1  the  city  authorities 
were  in  eolleague,  and  in  all  things  act- 
ed together — whether  in  the  murder  of 
a  man  for  money  or  picking  th'e  pocket 


of  a  sick  stranger.  "The  sure  thing 
men,"  "  Three-card -monte  boys,"  "Top 
and  bottom  scoundrels,"  "Red  and  black 
devils,"  "Dollar  si  ore  thieves,"  "Con- 
fidence gentlemen."  "Poeketbook  grab- 
bers," and  "Ropers-in"  were  the  inti- 
mate friends,  and  shared1  their  plunder 
with  Wild  Bill,  he  doing  his  part  by 
protecting  them  i'roin  the  fangs  of  th'e 
law.  Wild  Bill  was  the  middle  man, 
connecting  below  with  the  demons  al- 
ready named,  and  above  with  those  who 
sat  on  the  bench'  and  dispensed  justice 
to,  or  rather  diverted  justice  from,  those 
who  cam'e  before  them — for  a  considera- 
tion— -Wild  Bill  getting  his  part  and ' 
liberally  dividing  it  with  the  lower  pals. 
Though  the  man  is  now  deadi,  and  nought 
should  be  said  of  the  dead  that  is  not 
good,  still  the  man  andl  his  compeer  as- 
sociates in  crime  were  a  curse  to  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  and  death 
came  none  too  soon  to  him  or  them. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  Abilene 
when  Ben  and  PLil  went  into  business. 
They  succeeded;  that  is,  they  made  mon- 
ey rapidly,  unprcc«dent,ly  so  for  them; 
but  there  was  a  drawback,  and  a  deadly 
one  it  proved. 

Wild  Bill  and  his  gang  were  unre- 
strained in  their  impositions.  Ben  Thomp- 
son cared  little  lor  the  world  at  large, 
nor  did  Phil  Coe,  but  they  did  deem  it 
their  duty  to  protect  Texans,  as  far  as 
they  could,  from  tl~e  well  nigh  highway 
robbery  that  was  practiced  on  them  by 
the  associated  Abilene  authorities.  More 
than  once ;  yes,  more  than  a  dozen  times, 
Ben  or  Phil  intervened  to  prevent  bare- 
faced robbery.  The  first  time  Wild  Bill 
looked  astonished ;  the  second  he  gritted 
his  teeth  and  cursed;  the  third  time  he 
swore  he  would  put  out  of  the  way  thovSe 
who  dared  tfrus  to  interpose  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  his  duty. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Ben, 
having  telegraphed  to  his  wife  to  come 
to  him,  being  prosperous  and  seeing  for- 
tune ahead,  he  wanted  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren with  him.  She  responded  that  she 
would;  take  the  cars  at  a  day;  that  day 
would  bring  her  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at 
a  certain  other  day.  She  came;  h'e  went 
to  meet  and  did  meet  her.  In  the  even- 
ing they  took  a  buggy  ride,  he,  she  and 
little  Ben,  the  boy.  They  drove,  they 
talked,  they  spoke  of  the  past,  looked  to 
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the  future,  were  happy.  Two  more  lov- 
ing people  do  not  live.  "Oh,  oh,  the 
buggy  is  over!"  cried  the  wife,  ami  MI 
it  was.  An  milooKcd  for  hole  had  over- 
turned the  vehicle.  None  rise;  Ben  has 
his  leg  broken — the  one  broken  at  San 
Antonio;  the  wife's  arm  h'angs  shattered 
and  useless  at  her  sidle;  Benny's  foot 
crushed.  What  a  change ;  sunshine  to 
darkness,  happimss  to  misery,  joy  to 
sorrow,  heaven  *•>  hell.  They  were  pick- 
ed up  by  pas.sin.if  strangers  and  carried 
to  the  Lindell  Hotel  at  Kansas  City,  and 
there  they  lay  for  more  than  three 
months,  in  all  the  agonies  that  limbs 
broken  in  irregular  shape  can  bring. 
His  leg  got  well,  the  foot  of  little  Ben- 
ny gathered  itself  together  and  healed, 
but  the  arm  of  the  poor  wife  had  to  be 
amputated.  This  needful  amputation 
of  the  arm  of  his  wife  gave  Ben  inure 
pain  than  all  the  other  scenes  of  life.  He 
stood  by  her  while  she,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  choloroform.  submitted  for 
the  arm  to  be  taken  from  th"e  body.  She 
is  a  beautiful  woman,  supremely  lovely 
when  young,  and  now  retaining  it  all  in 
matronly  form,  and  being  thus  di.-mem- 
hered,  tore  Ben  down  deeper  into  the 
heart  than  men  or  women  can  ever  tell, 
unless  they  have  had  kindred  misfortunes 
to  endure. 

When  the  wife  and  son  had  sufficient- 
ly convalesced  to  travel,  Ben  started 
with'  them  to  Texas,  having  telegraphed 
to  and!  received  from  Phil  Coe  three 
thousand  dollars,  thinking  it  best  to  take 
his  loved  and  unfortunate  ones  to  a 
quiet  retreat,  where  they  could  be  tend- 
ed by  the  gentle  touch  of  his  old  mother, 
who  waited  with'  open  arm's  and  anxious 
heart  to  receive  them. 

On  the  way  down,  he  was  traveling 
by  easy  stages  in  order  not  to  exhaust 
or  call  too  heavily  on  the  strength  of 
his  invalid  wife  and  son,  he  was  over- 
taken by  Bud  Cotton,  who  h'ad  in  charge 
the  body  of  Phil  Coe,  taking  it  to  Texas 
for  burial.  Ben  knew  nothing  of  the 
death  of  Coe  until  he  saw  the  casket 
that  contained  the  loved  remains.  It  is 
useless  to  undertake  to  describe  or  even 
give  faint  outline  of  the  anguish  of 
Thompson  when  he  fully  realized1  that 
he  indeed  stood  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
body  of  Phil  Coe,  the  brave,  the  true, 
and  faithful  friend.  With  bowed  head 


and  throbbing  heart  he  rested  h'is  head 
on  the  coffin,  and  in  memory  passed 
again  through  the  thousand  scenes  of 
devoted1  friendship  that  linked  the  liv- 
ing to  the  dead.  The  man  wept  as  he 
nevor  wept  and  will  never  weep  again 
until  some  dearer  friend  is  devoted  to 
death,  untimely  ami  relentlessly ,  and 
that  will  never  be. 

"Bud,  were  yon  present  when  Phil 
was  killed?"  queried  Ben,  after  the  un- 
controllable emotion  of  grief  had  for  the 
moment  exhausted  itself,  and  he  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  speak. 

"Yes,  Ben,  I  was  quite  near  him  and 
saw  tli'e  cowardly  murder.  It,  was  whol- 
ly unexpected,  no  one  thinking  that 
Mich  a  dastardly  act  could  be  perpetrat- 
ed, or  else  we  would  have  prevented  it. 
Oh,  Ben,  it  was  a  cowardly  act,  a  mis- 
erably cowardly  act.  Wild  Bill  was  the 
assassin." 

"Tell  me  about  it — all  about  it,  just 
as  it  occurred.  Let  me  have  the  very 
truth.  My  heart  is  burning.  I  want  to 
know  all  the  facts.  Tell  them  to  me 
fairly,  honestly.  If  he  were  to  blame, 
tell  me;  if  not,  tel!  me." 

"Ben,  I  will  loll  you  exactly  how  it 
was — -how  it  all  happened:.  You  re- 
member Jesse  Hazel,  that  beautiful  wo- 
man, fascinating  and  distracting,  who 
was  above  all  the  boys  when  you  were 
up  there.  Her  feathers  were  cut  in 
some  way,  and  she  flew  lower  and  light- 
ed in  the  ring,  where  she  could  be  seen 
and  spoken  to.  About  her  there  was  a 
rivalry  between  Phil  Coe  and  Wild  Bill. 
In  such  a  contest  there  could  be  but  one 
result.  Wild  Bill,  with  all  his  outside 
influence,  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  To  the 
wall  he  was  forced,  but  not  gracefully. 
His  anger  was  at  red  heat;  but  he  knew 
Coe,  and  knowing  him,  dissembled.  It 
was  a  treacherous  thing.  One  night  Coe 
and  Jesse  were  di  inking  wine  in  the 
parlor  at  the  Gulf  Hotel.  You  remem- 
ber how  womanly  she  was.  She  remain- 
ed so  to  all  appearance,  notwithstanding 
her  lost  estate.  Wild  Bill  came  in  and 
roughly  kicked  at  her.  He  struck  her 
under  the  chin  and  knocked  her  sense- 
less. Phil  did  not  have  time  to  move 
until  it  was  all  over;  it  was  dione  so 
quickly.  But  he  d?d  move,  in  a  decided 
way.  He  kicked  Wild  Bill  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  stair- way,  bruising 
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him  up  very  bariiy,  and  would  have 
killed  him  had  not  Jesse's  situation  call- 
ed for  aid.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
her  and  succeeded  in  recovering  her  to 
her  senses.  Her  acrightedi  outcries  were 
terrible;  but  she  was  quieted  at  last, 
under  the  effects  of  narcotics,  put  to 
sleep.  Phil  was  fiuious.  You  can  ima- 
gine how  he  was.  His  keen  sense  of 
honor  had  been  not  only  wantonly  but 
insultingly  outraged.  He  at  once  armed 
himself  and  sought  Wild  Bill;  but  he 
was  not  to  he  found.  The  truth  was,  he 
had  drank  too  much  for  a  wonder;  you 
know,  he  could  hold  a  demijohn  full, 
and  had  gone  to  one  of  his  retreats,  and 
was  th'ere  dead  asleep  in  drunken  stu- 
por. 

"It  would  not  have  been  well  for  Wild 
Bill,  or  any  of  his  known  men,  had  Phil 
crossed  them  that  evening.  He  was  in 
his  worst  humor — when  life  was  but  a 
plaything,  of  no  rulue ;  you  have  seen 
him  at  such  times.  Phil  and  Wild  Bill 
did  not  meet;  would  to  God  they  had, 
it's  a  pity,  but  what  they  had1.  Next 
morning  Wild  Bill  sent  a  friend  to  Phil, 
to  learn  whether  he  could  speak  to  him; 
that  he  wanted  to  apologize  for  what 
had  occurred,  professing  the  most  humble 
contrition  for  his  rude  conduct.  Phil 
agreed  to  see  him;  they  met.  Wild  Bill 
said':  'Phil'  Coe,  I  am  your  friend,  have 
been  so,  and  desire  to  remain  so.  It  is 
true  you  beat  me,  but  that  ought  not  to 
disrupt  a  genuine  friendship.  I  was  in 
drink  last  night,  and  did  an  unmanly 
thing  but  I  assure  you  it  was  altogether 
unintentional.  I  did  not  mean  to  strike 
Jesse — far  from  it.  I  would  not  harm  a 
hair  on  her  head.  I  thought  she  would 
dodge  when  1  kicked,  but  she  held  her 
head  still  and  received  the  blow,  when  I 
had  not  the  remostest  idea  of  striking 
her.  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  on  my 
knees  would  beg  hers  if  she  would  per- 
mit me  to  do  so ;  but  this  I  know  she 
will  not  do.  So,  tnrough  you,  I  send  to 
her  my  deepest  regret  and  apology  for 
what  I  did,  and  I  do  hope  she  will  re- 
ceive what  I  say  in  the  spirit  in  which  I 
said  it.  I  will  molest  her  no  further; 
but  if  it  be  in  my  power,  will  protect  her 
against  all  and  ov  ry  one  who  may  dare 
to  insult  or  agtrross  upon  her.,  Phil  re- 
plied: 'Wild  Bill,  if  I  could  have  met 
you  last  night  T  would  have  killed  you. 


Your  act  was,  as  I  saw  and  understood 
it,  so  unmanly  and  causeless  that  I 
could,  without  auy  compunction  of  con- 
science, have  cut  your  heart  out  and 
looked  at  it  quivering  before  me,  and 
laughed  as  I  saw;  but  your  apology  is 
so  ample  and  you"  regret  so  sincere,  that 
I  find  myself  forgiving  you,  and  I  am 
now  willing  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends.  I  know  if  Jesse  were  to  hear 
you  speak,  as  you  have  but  now  spoken 
to  me,  her  gentle  heart  would  melt  at 
your  earnest,  penitent  words,  and  her 
very  wounds  would,  with  their  aching 
tongues,  in  audible  voice,  forgive  the 
wrong  you  did  to  her.'  The  two  men 
clasped  hands,  and  on  the  part  of  Phil 
it  was  an  honest  grasp,  in  which  the 
heart  joined;  but  Wild  Bill  looked  aside, 
and  in  an  umicrtone  said:  'Yes,  all 
right,  but  you  shall  die ;  no  man  lives 
after  he  receives  a  confession  of  fault 
from  me.'  Then  they  parted;  no  fur- 
ther word  spoken — Phil  to  his  business, 
Wild  Bill  to  contrive  a  successful  mur- 
der." 

Matters  drifted  for  days.  The  cattle 
season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Texans 
had  made  a  lar^o  drive,  made  prompt 
sales,  and  received  good1  profits.  To  a 
fault,  and  greatly  to  self  injury,  the 
Texan  cattle  boys  are  generous  with 
their  money.  Sharpers  and  designing 
men  can  rob  them  through  the  confi- 
dence they  have  in  all  men,  and  yet 
more  completely  if  their  minds  become 
confused  with  whiskey.  Unfortunately, 
strong  drink  reaches  them  when  they 
would  be  impervious  to  every  other  m'ode 
of  attack.  Bud  continued!: 

"Who  commenced  the  frolic  no  one 
knows,  but  it  vas  commenced,  andl  a 
high,  jolly  tini'e  the  boys  had.  They  were 
having  a  farewell  spree.  You  know  what 
that  is.  They  would  catch  the  one  most 
poorly  dressed,  and  absolutely  tear  all 
his  clothes  off,  down  to  the  least  that 
could  serve  to  hide  his  nakedness ;  hjs 
hat  they  would  £-'ump  under  foot;  his 
boots,  taken  off,  \yould  be  cut  into  kite- 
strings — and  when  thus  naked  in  the 
world  he  would  find  himself,  the  boys 
would  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  into 
some  clothing  establishment,  and  there 
outfit  him,  finer  and  more  completely 
than  he  was  ever  before  in  all  his  life. 
It  was  indeed  a  rare  day  and  time  for 
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tli'-  clothing  merrlianis.  They  meant  no 
harm,  did  no  liarm,  intended  no  harm 
The  good,  people  so  regarded  the  matter. 
At  length  Wild  Bill  came  along,  and  the 
boys  gathered  him,  although  he  was  city 
marshal,  and  stripped  him  from  head  to 
foot  as  named  as  i..n  Indian.  He  bore  it 
all  in  good  part.  They  then  on  their 
shoulders  took  hiui  as  they  had  done 
other  companions  and  friends,  to  the 
clothing  store,  and  gave  him  the  finest, 
suit  of  clothes  that  could  be  purchased. 
So  far,  all  well.  The  boys  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  next  morning,  now  near  at 
hand,  and  Phil  vvas  going  with  them. 
This  frolic  had  taken  place  to  the  east 
of  the  main  street  a  hundred  yards  or 
so.  The  boys  Merit  up-town,  '  leaving 
Wild  Bill  at  the  clothing  store.  Phil 
and  friends  went  westward  to  the  cor- 
ner, when  a  savage  d'og  tried  to  bile 
him.  He  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  shot 
him,  and  then  turned  up  the  street  north- 
ward and  stopped  in  front  of  a  saloon 
and  leaned  against  a  post,  Wild  Bill 
had  heard  the  shot,  and  passed  from  the 
clothing  store  into  an  alley  that  ran 
alongside,  and  up  the  alley  until  he  got 
in  the  rear  of  the  saloon  in  front  of 
which  Phil  was  standing.  He  then  pass- 
ed into  the  rear  of  the  saloon,  and 
through  it  to  the  front.  Arriving  at  the 
front  he  stopped  and  said,  'Phil  Coe, 
you  ought  not  to  have  shot  your  pistol 
off,'  and  this  he  said1  in  a  laughing  and 
kindly  way.  At  this  moment  something 
further  up  the  street  occurred,  and  one 
of  the  boys  said,  'Look  yond'er,  Phil.' 
Coe  looked,  and  as  he  did  so  Wild  Bill 
pulled  two  derringer  pistols  from  his 
pocket  and  emptied  them  both  without 
a  word,  sign  or  warning,  into  the  heart 
of  Coe,  and  at  once  jumped  behind  the 
d'oor.  Coe  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he 
did  not  fall.  Instead  of  falling,  he  pull- 
out  his  pistol  and  shot  three  times  at  the 
assassin.  But  his  nerves  were  too  un- 
steady. The  bullets  only  hit  in  the  door 
facing  and  glanced.  While  Phil  was 
shooting  one  of  Wild  Bill's  tools  came 
running  up  and  tried  to  enter  the  house 
to  aid  him,  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  Phil 
Coe  and  Wild  Bill  shot  him  fully  in  the 
head  twice,  and  he  fell  back 
a  corpse.  About  this  time  Phil'  fell. 
Wild  Bill  ran.  In  a  few  hours  poor  Phil 
died,  and  here  I  have  his  body  to  bury 


in  the  soil  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  see  the  mayor  before  I 
could  remove  the  body.  On  my  applica 
tion  to  remove,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it:  'The  law  has  been  well  executed  on 
Phil  Coo.  I  have  read  what  the  faithful 
Wild  Bill' says  aboui  the  killing.  His  body 
may  be  removed.' 

''This,"  said  Bud  Cotton,  "is  the  way, 
and  whv,  and  manner  of  the  killing  of 
Phil  Coe." 

Thompson  did  not  say  a  word,  but  the 
great,  hot  tears  came  eating  their  way 
down  his  pale  cheeks.  Sadly  he  bade 
Bud  good-bye,  and  taking  the  hand  of 
his  wife,  they  departed  for  the  land  of 
flowers,  leaving  Bud  to  mournfully 
follow  with  the  remains  of  the  dead 
friend. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  confinement  at  Lindel'l  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  long  and 
painful  illness  beer-use  of  wounds,  the 
traved  from  home,  together  '  with  the 
shock  of  Coe's  death  caused  Thompson 
to  become  what  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
firmed invalid;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
i  lie  unremitting  attention  of  his  wife 
and  mother  he  v'oul'd  probably  have 
died.  He  loved  Coe  as  few  men  ever 
loved  another,  and  his  shocking  death 
stirred  Ben  to  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

Time  passed,  however,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  life  began  to  creep  in  and  light 
up  the  dark  cell  in  which  the  hopes  of 
the  future  of  Thompson  had1  taken  re- 
fuge and  imprisoned  themselves.  He  had 
heard  indefinitely  from  Kansas,  and 
learned  this  his  prosperous  business  had 
died  with.  Coe,  and  in  that  quarter  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned.  Hr,  knew  nothing  de- 
finite, had  received  no  particulars,  but 
he  knew  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that 
Wild  Bill  and  his  associates  had,  in  one 
way  and  another,  absorbed  the  whole  of 
what  Coe  had  left. 

He  continued  at  home  for  nearly  a 
year  before  he  felt  able  to  go  out  into 
the  wild  life  he  well  knew  awaited  him. 
Though  weak  for  many  months,  the  rud- 
dy hue  of  health  began  to  again  appear 
on  his  cheeks,the  eyes  danced  once  more, 
and  the  firm  well  set  itself  in  lines  about 
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the  mouth.  Times  were  dull  at  home, 
Kansas  still  offered  the  same  inviting 
theatre  it  had  a  ><-;ir  before,  and  to  it 
was  added  Colorado,  with  its  mines, 
mountains,  and  newly-opened  fields.  He 
concluded  to  venture  another  time.  To 
conclude  was  with  him  to  act.  He  bid 
his  wife  and  children  good-bye,  and 
alone,  with  a  light  purse,  turned  his 
face  to  Ellsworth,  which  had  now  in 
greai  measure  supplanted  Abilene  as  a 
cattle  centre.  The  same  condition  of 
things  existed  there  that  had  existed1  at 
the  former  place — that  is,  the  swindlers 
had  the  run  of  the  country,  corruption 
pervad'ed  every  avenue  of  life ;  to  make 
money,  or  to  have  it,  was  honor  and  re- 
spectability; to  fail,  or  to  lose,  or  to  be 
without,  was  simple  disgrace.  Although 
Wild  Bill  was  not  there,  he  had  a  fit 
representative,  and  the  associates  of 
that  representative  were  well  suited  in 
mind,  skill  and  heart  to  have  been  his 
close  companions.  Wild  Bill  was  not 
there.  Only  a  few  months  after  he 
so  coldly  and  deliberately  murdered 
Phil  Coe,  and  being  excused  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law  on  his  simple  report, 
he  went  to  the  Black  Hill's,  and  while 
there  was  playing  euchre  for  whiskey 
with  some  of  his  pals,  when  a  ragged, 
tramp-looking  sort  of  a  fellow  walked 
into  the  back  room,  where  the  game  was 
going  on,  and,  after  standing  around  a 
few  minutes,  took  his  place  in  the  rear 
of  Wild  Bill's  chair,  with  great  un- 
concern, so  far  as  was  observed.  With- 
in a  moment  thereafter  he  sent  an  ounce 
ball  crashing  through  the  skull  and 
brains  of  the  bad  man.  The  skull  was 
lifted  from  its  place  and  partly  turned 
around,  and  the  brains  were  thrown 
against  the  wall  and  hung  there  in 
fragments,  discolored  with  blood.  The 
assassin  did  not  attempt  to  escape.  The 
old  Bible  says  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  on  this  principle 
he  acted.  He  stated  to  the  horror- 
stricken  spectators  that  Wild  Bill  had 
murdered  his  brother,  that  there  was 
no  law  to  reach  ?mi  punish  him,  and  he 
would  rather  die  than  that  the  murder 
should  go  unavenged. 

He  was  HiTo.sled,  a  miners'  court  or- 
ganized, and  he  put  on  trial'.  His  only 
pica  was:  "He  murdered  my  brother 
and  lived."  The  evidence  was  all  taken, 


and  the  prisoner  called  on  his  defence. 
He  said;  "He  murdered  my  brother  and 
lived.  I  killed  him.  Were  it  to  do  over 
I  would  kill  him  again,  though  I  know 
you  would  hang  n  e  until  I  was  dead. 
Hang  me  if  the  law  of  your  hearts  say 
so,  but  remember  and  do  to  me  as  you 
would  have  me  do  to  you  were  our  places 
changed.  You  who  would  not  kill  the 
murderer  of  a  brother  whom  you  loved, 
speak  first  and  say,  'Let  the  penalty  be 
death.'  Forget  not  the  Savious  when 
he  wrote  in  the  sand,  nor  David  when 
Nathan  said  to  him;:  'Thou  art  the  man." 
The  court  was  not  long  in  deciding.  He 
was  turned  loose,  and  his  liberation  ac- 
companied with  the  friendly  advice  that 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  country,  as  Wild  Bill  had 
many  friends,  and  that  they  would  prob- 
ably demand  blood  for  blood.  He  left 
and  went  to  Yankton,  and  there,  forget- 
ful of  prudence,  his  vanity  prompted 
him  to  boast  that  he  was  the  slayer  of 
Wild  Bill.  His  gratified  vanity  was 
short  lived;  the  officers  of  the  law  being 
advised  of  the  facts,  he  was  arrested, 
thrown  in  jail,  indicted,  and  in  due  time 
put  on  trial  in  the  United  States  court, 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder.  His 
own  incautious  declarations,  statements 
and  confessions  were  introduced  in  evi- 
dence against  him.  They  were  sufficient, 
fully  so,  to  authorize  and  justify  his 
conviction.  He  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  and  hung  in  vin- 
dication of  the  violated  law. 

After  looking  about  Ellsworth  for  a 
few  days  Ben  went  to  Abilene  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  could  scrape  together 
any  of  the  remains  of  what  had  been 
left  by  Phil  Coe.  Useless  trip.  Wild 
Bill  and  his  men  had1  trumped  up  false 
accounts,  charges  and  perjurious  lia- 
bilities, and  swept  the  property  away 
as  clean  as  if  it  had  never  been  there. 
The  robbery  was  perfect.  What  he  and 
Coe  had  earned  by  hard  work  and  many 
sleepless  nights,  and  a  thousand  dangers, 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  a  parcel  of 
thieves,  on  the  same  principle  that  they 
would  pick  a  man's  pocket  or  grab  his 
money  purse. 

Ben  returned  to  Ellsworth,  where  he 
found1  his  brother  Billy;  he  had  come  up 
with  some  of  the  cattle  men,  and  was 
aiding  them  in  the  delivery  of  stock 
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when  sales  wore  made,  and  when  not  on 
duty  was  engaged  in  gambling,  as  was 
his  habit.  Ben  was  able  to  collect  to- 
gether money  enough  by  pawning  .jew- 
elry, borrowing  from  friends  who  were 
full  handed,  to  establish  gambling  rooms. 
He  had  bill  just  commenced  work  reg- 
ularly when  another  misfortune  < 
took  him,  and  all  his  high  hopes  over- 
thrown. One  day  while  Neill  Cain  was 
dealing  monte,  C;id  Pierce  was  betting. 
Cad  had  considerable  money  and  want- 
ed to  bet  for  larger  stakes  1han  Neill 
Cain  was  willing  to  take.  Cad  called 
to  Ben  and  said:  "Send1  me  a  man  who 
will  take  my  over  bets  on  Neill's  game." 

Ben  knew  all  the  gamblers  in  1 1n- 
house  and  how  they  bet.  whether  large- 
ly or  cautiously.  lie  saw  Kill  Martin, 
who  had  plenty  of  money,  and  cared 
but  little  how  he  bet,  "being  lucky." 
He  usually  won  v.  he!  her  the  bet  was 
apparently  a  good  one  or  not.  He  called 
him  and  said,  simply:" Cad  wants  to  bet 
more  than  Neill  is  willing  to  pull  for. 
It'  you  want  the  'extra'  you  can  take 
it."  Martin  replied:  "Ben,  I'll  take  him 
for  all  Neill  don't  want,  but  say,  I  Jen,  if 
I  win,  consider  yourself  one  half  in." 

The  game  continued.  Martin  was  a 
little  in  liquor,  not,  however,  enough  to 
confuse  the  play.  lie  was  a  roim. 
good  fellow  in  his  way — friend  to  Te\- 
aiis  when  they  had  no  enemies,  but  ever 
ready  to  join  the  natives,  when  diffi- 
culties arose.  lie  continued  to  drink 
while  playing,  until  he  lost  control  of 
his  better  senses.  Singular  and  erratic, 
he  would  quit  playing  suddenly  without 
giving  a  reason  or  ans\\vr'ug  a  question. 
After  he  had  won  something  over  one 
thousand  dollars  of  Pierre's  money,  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  started  off.  Ken 
was  cognizant  of  the  winning,  ami  said 
to  .Martin:  "Hello,  Bill,  ain't  you  going 
to  divide  the  velvet  .'"  Martin  pep 
"no;  I  am  not  going  to  divide,  damn 
you,"  and  then  continued,  "you  don't 
claim  any  of  my  winnings,  or  if  yon  do, 
you'll  get  none."  This  he  said  abruptly 
and  in  the  most  insulting  manner.  Ben 
said:  "I  did  not  care  anything  about 
the  matter,  but  since  you  yon  do, 

I  do  claim  an  interest."  "Well,  you 
claim  on.  that  will     be     all.     for 
money   yon    get    none," 
and  without  warning,  struck  Ben    in 


face.  That  was  enough.  Ben  drew  his 
pistol  and  would  have  shot,  blit  was 
prevented  by  a  policeman  named  Happy 
Jack,  from  doing  so.  He  said  to  Jack, 
"take  that  man  off,  and  don't,  let  him 
return  here  while  he  is  drinking,  or  I 
shall  do  him  harm — he  can  keep  the 
money,  although1  the  rules  of  gambling 
and  the  habits  of  men  who  pretend  to  be 
honest  gamblers,  life  winnings  should  be 
divided."  Happy  -lack  took  hold';of  Mar- 
tin, and  said:  "I  will  see  to  it,  that  he 
does  not  return  here,"  and  carried  him 
off.  Ben  returned  to  the  tables  and 
gave  his  attention  here  and  there  as  was 
needed.  Tn  a  few  moments  Martin  re- 
turned and  had  with  him  some  armed 
companions,  he  himself  having  a  double 
barrel  shot-gun."  When  he  got  to  the 
door,  or  near  it,  he  cried  out  loudly: 
"Come  out  here  you  Texas  fighting 
— , "  and  the  parlies  flourished  their 
weapons  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner. 

Thompson  ran  into  a  back-room — got 
a  sixteen  shooting  Henry  rifle,  and  Billy 
armed  himself  with  a  breech-loading 
shot-gun.  They  came  to  the  door — and 
just  as  they  did  so,  by  some  chance, 
Billy's  gun  fired  and  came  near  lodging 
the  whole  load  in  Seth  Mabry,  who  was 
standing  near— but  did  no  actual  dam- 
age, he,  Billy,  was  drinking  and  did  not 
handle  his  piece  carefully.  The  firing 
of  the  gun,  however,  served  a  very 
good  purpose,  for  the  assailants  believ- 
ed they  were  being  fired  on  him  from 
inside  the  house,  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  Ben  and  Billy  passed  out  into 
the  street,  which  was  an  exceedingly 
broad  one,  wherein  stood  a  fire  engine ; 
reaching  that  in  safety,  they  could  fire 
in  any  direction  and  still  be  largely 
protected  unless  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded. Ben's  gun  being  one  of  long 
range — shooting  accurately  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  yards — while  the 
assailants  had  sliol-guns,  and  could  not 

':    him    unli-s.-;    they    could       get    oppo- 
site  to   him.     To      get  in      such     position 
was  the  difficMl' \ .       He  was  quite     safe 
for  the     time.     The  citizens  though  had 
There    was    great    exeite- 
and 

Ben   stood 

round,  and  defied  the     citizens  and 
the  police;  loud  threats  were  made,  and 
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the  air  filled  with  curses.  The  issue, 
and  a  deadly  one,  between  the  towns- 
people and  the  Texans,  seemed  to  be 
clearly  and  firmly  joined — none  of  the 
Texans,  however,  came  out  to  where 
Ben  was,  but  remained  forted  in  the 
hotel,  except  a  few  who  did  not  take 
part  on  either  side.  Ed  Hogue  and  Hap- 
py Jack,  two  of  the  policemen,  took  the 
most  active  part  in  inflaming  the  pop- 
ular feeling.  They  sought  to  get  in 
range;  Hogue  got  nearly  in  range  and 
poked  his  head  out  of  a  window — he  had 
crept  from  building  to  building,  until 
he  thought  he  had  gained  his  point ; 
when  he  poked  his  head  out  Ben  level- 
ed on  him,  but  I  he  head  was  quickly 
withdrawn,  he  Ihen  tried  to  shoot 
through  the  wooden  wall,  as  he  did 
when  he  shot  Mathews,  in  Austin,  Tex- 
as, but  he  hit  too  near  the  opening,  the 
wood  split  out,  and  the  ball  deflected, 
but  it  well  nigh  frightened  the  life  out 
of  the  shootee — he  let  all  holts  go,  and 
fled,  running  into  and  across  the  river.  He 
did  not  again  appear  until  after  Hen 
had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  surren- 
dered to  the  Sheriff. 

Happy  Jack  als-j  took  advantage  of  a 
house,  and  came  within  range,  when  Ben 
fired  at  him,  but  did  not  hit  him.  lie 
fled  precipitately,  and  so  recklessly  that 
he  seriously  hurt  himself;  nor  did  he  re- 
appear until  all  danger  seemed  over. 
This  was  the  poorest  shooting  Ben  ever 
did. 

The  firing  brought  the  sheriff,  Mr. 
Whitney,  to  the  scene.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Thompson,  and  was  keenly  anxious 
that  no  serious  '.rouble  should  ensue, 
and  particularly  that  no  one  should  be 
killed.  He  went  to  the  engine  where' 
Ben  and  Billy  were,  and  held  a  conver- 
sation with  them.  Taking  the  recital  op 
the  unfortunate  tragedy  that  followed 
from  Thompson's  own  lips,  it  may  be 
relied  on  as  strictly  true,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exaggerated  and  false  accounts 
given  of  the  affair  by  the  press  of  Ells- 
worth at  the  time. 

Thompson  says: 

"The  hostility  towards  me  on  the 
part  of  the  police  at  Ellsworth  arose 
from  my  repeated  interference  to  pre- 
vent them  from  n  bbing  Texans.  I  have 
seen  those  men  arrest  a  stranger  (who 
jpcautiously  exposed  money)  on  grounds 


as  false  as  a  moonless  night  is  dark,  and 
searching  him,  pretendedly  for  arm's, 
seize  his  money,  and,  when  complained 
of,  be  sworn  out  by  their  friends  com- 
mitting the  boldest  perjury.  When  this 
game  was  sought  to  be  played  on  some 
of  the  cowboys  I  vetoed  it,  and  they  did 
not  press  on  or  over  it;  but  it  gained  for 
me  a  burning  fnd  malignant  hatred 
from  them  that  nothing  could  appease 
but  my  life  which  would  have  been  tak- 
en at  almost,  any  time  could  they  have 
caught  me  off  my  guard.  I  did  not  want 
Billy  to  go  out  to  the  engine  with  me.  I 
felt  assured,  from  the  magnituue  of  the 
demonstration,  that  I  would  be  killed, 
and  I  did  not  want  him  involved  with 
me.  Besides,  he  \\-as  drinking  too  much, 
and  I  did  not  see  that  he  could  material- 
ly aid  me.  I  felt  certain  that  I  could 
kill  enough  of  the  assailants  to  make  a 
bloody  compensation  for  my  life  long 
before  they  could  murder  me.  The  man 
Hogue,  a  sort  oi'  Deputy  Sheriff,  and 
Happy  Jack,  policeman,  were  my  most 
inveterate  enemies;  I  had  interf  red 
with  them  more  than  any  others.  Their 
activity  in  arousing  public  feeling 
against  me  was  constant.  This  I  had 
known  for  some  time,  arid  I  deliberately 
concluded  to  be  certain  to  kill  them  if 
any  rush  was  made  on  me.  I  got  a  shot 
at  each  of  them,  and  why  I  missed  them 
I  have  never  known ;  there  must  have 
been  something  th  j  matter  with  the  gun. 
If  I  had  not  acted  as  promptly  as  I  did 
in  firing  at  them,  they  would  have 
a  lodgment  from  which  they  could  have 
shot  me  to  death,  in  time,  if  I  had  not 
turned  my  back  and  sneaked  away — a 
thing  I  have  never  done,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  do.  I  may  be  killed ;  but,  if  so, 
whether  by  knife,  gun,  or  pistol,  the 
mortal  wound  shall  enter  me  in  front. 

"After  firing  at  these  men,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  eagerness  that  had  been 
manifested  by  many  to  take  part  in  the 
rencontre  greatly  abated.  When  Hogue 
and  Happy  Jack  fled,  the  m'ob  had  no 
head  or  leaders,  a)id  a  coolness  and  hes- 
itancy showed  themselves.  It  was  at 
tills  time  that  Sheiiff  Whitney  came  out 
to  where  I  was.  He  was  my  friend  and 
I  esteemed  him  highly.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  impartial,  energetic,  mer- 
ciful and  brave.  He  asked  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  I  told, 
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him  how  the  malltv  occurred,  and  stated 
to  him'  my  belief  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Hogue  and  Happy  Jack  to  murder  me. 
He  asked  me  to  surrender  rny  arms  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  disarm  them. 
This  I  declined  to  do  until  they  were 
first  disarmed,  saying,  'I  know  they  are 
treacherous  and  malignant.'  To  this  lie 
agreed,  and  I  gave  my  promise  not  to  be 
aggressor  on  them, 

"We  started  to  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel,  he  and  Billy  walking  in  advance, 
I  in  the  rear.  I  kept  a  vigilant  waieh 
in  every  direction,  believing,  as  I  did, 
that  either  of  the  two  men  I  have  named 
would  not  hesitate  to  assassinate  me, 
although  in  the  hands,  or  rather  in 
the  charge  of  the  Sheriff.  Glancing 
behind  me  when  near  the  hotel,  I  saw 
Happy  Jack,  ahoi.it  sixty  yards  a\vay, 
come  aroxind  the  corner  of  a  store,  gun 
in  hand,  and  in  the  attitude  of  present- 
ing it  at  me,  though  for  him  to  have 
would  have  as  likely  hit  the  Sheriff  and 
Billy  as  me.  I  right-about  faced  in- 
stantly, and  drew  my  gun  down  on  him 
and  fired:  but  lie  dodged  behind  the 
corner  from  which  he  had  come,  too 
quick  for  me.  This  conduct  on  his  part 
enraged  me,  and  T  concluded  to  have  it 
out  with  him  then  and  there,  ard  for 
that  reason  started  in  a  rapid  walk  to- 
ward him.  This  shooting  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sheriff  and  Billy,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  stopped,  while  the  other 
started  toward  me.  Just  then  Happy 
Jack  stepped  from  behind  the  corner 
again  in  an  excited  manner,  holding  his 
gun  in  both  hands.  T  heard  tho  report 
'of  a  gun  behind  me,  and;  turning,  found 
that  Sheriff  Whitr.ey  had  been  shot.  I 
ran  to  him,  all  thought  of  Happy  Jfick 
lenping  out  of  my  mind.  I  also  sa,v  Billy 
lowering  his  gun;  I  exclaimed,  'My  '.!od, 
Billy,  what  have  you  done ;  yon  have 
shot  our  best  friend  '  He  came  running 
up,  and  said,  Thrift,  what  a  misfortune! 
1  tried  to  shoot  Happy  Jack,  I  ^tumbled 
and  shot  Whitney.' 

"Tt  flashed  Hi  rough  me  instantly  that 
this  accident  «>.  ouid  inteiiMfy  ihc  ex- 
citement to  such  an  extent  Iliat  there 
would  be  but  little  chance  10  control  it; 
accident  it  was,  t'.nd  as  undesigned  a 
killing  as  ever  took  place.  Mr.  Whitney 
died  with  no  malice  in  his  hfeart  toward 
Billy,  firmly  believing  that  neither  Billy 


nor  myself,  would  intentionally  have 
harmed  a  hair  on  his  head,  for  any  con- 
sideration in  the  world.  The  moment 
was  full  of  danger.  The  storm  was  at 
hand  now;  accident,  this  it  was;  but  a 
hated  Texan  was  the  author.  Sheriff 
Whitney  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
bet  in-  class  of  people,  and  the  rabble 
had  already  been  worked  up  to  fever 
heat  :  !n-  was  evidently  mortally  wound- 
ed, lie  called  his  wife.  The  spectacle 
was  pitiable  indeed  ;  but  the  living  claim- 
ed attention.  I  knew  the  mob  would  be 
present  in  a  moment.  I  urged  Billy  to 
fly.  The  mist'or-une  seemed  to  have 
confused  him  worst,  instead  of  shocking 
him  into  a  sober  t-tatc  of-  mind;  Cap- 
tain Millett,  then  of  Seguin,  furnished 
a  fleet  horse,  and  some  money;  I  gave 
him  one  of  my  pistols  and  more  money, 
mounted  him,  and  ordered  him  to  ride 
for  his  lil'e.  lie  was  not  sensible  of  the 
imminent  danger,  foolishly  rode  about 
shooting  his  pistol  off  in  the  air.  I  was 
well  nigh  crazed  myself,  but  about  him. 
My  appeals  at  last  prevailed,  and  he  left. 
T  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  mob 
should  get  hold  of  him  to  shoot  him 
down — him,  my  own  brother — and  then 
to  empty  my  gun  and  pistol  in  th'e  mob 
ranks  as  completely  as  I  could,  up  to  the 
moment  they  killed  me,  for  of  my  death 
there  was  no  doubt,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"But  he  left,  and  thus  saved  me  from 
that  complication  I  stood  my  ground. 
I  had  done  nothing  to  put  me  in  flight. 
Several  Texans  were  around;  I  was 
standing  by  a  post,  at  which'  horses  were 
usually  hitched.  Here  came  Ed  Hogue 
and  two  others,  supported  by  some  ci- 
ti/cns  at  a.  distance,  all  armed  with 
muskets,  pistols  Mid  guns  ready  for 
nction.  They  cam:-  right,  up,  but  strange 
i  mav  seem,  yet  it  is  faithfully  true, 
they  did  not  sec  me.  Their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  squad  of  Texans, 
who  had  been  standing  a  little  way 
from  me,  who  ran  to  arm  themselves 
when  they  saw  Hogue  coming.  They 
came  up  and  Hog'ie  in  a  loud  voice  asked  : 

"  'Where  arc  those  murderers,  the 
Thompsons?'  Their  guns  were  ready  for 
T  suv,-  my  chance  and.  im- 
proved it.  I  was  in  less  than  ten  feet 
of  1he  policemen  I  presented  my  gun 
at  them  and  said;:  'The  man  who  moves 
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I  shall  kill.'  They  stopped  as  if  petri- 
fied. I  now  said:  'Lay  your  arms  down, 
don't  hesitate.'  They  laid  them  down. 
I  said:  'Step  away  from  there,  and  I 
will  talk  to  you.'  They  obeyed.  I  then 
said:  'What  is  it  you  want,  Hilly  is 
gone.  He  it  was  who  accidentally  .shot 
Sheriff  Whitney.  Why  do  you  apply  tin1 
term  murderer  to  me?"  Hogue  replied 
that  he  was  ordered  to  arrest  me  as  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  killing.  'That  you 
cannot  do.'  I  said:  'I  will  talk  about 
surrendering  to  another  officer,  but  you 
cannot  arrest  me,  nor  be  concerned  in 
doing  so,  and  you  should  have  known 
better  than  to  make  the  effort.'  'Well, 
said  he,  'I  will  go  up  and  send  some  one 
else  down.'  'No,'  I  replied,  'you  stand 
right  where  you  ;ire,  there  will  be  offi- 
cers enough  here,  directly.  Where  is 
that  scoundrel,  Happy  Jack,  I  suppose 
he  is  sneaking  avound  some  corner  to 
get  a  sly  shot  at  me?'  'I  don't  know 
where  he  is,  a  moment  ago  I  saw  him  go- 
ing toward  the  mayor's  office,'  replied 
he.  'Very  well,  let  him  keep  out  of  my 
sight,  for  he  is  the,  sole  cause  of  all  this 
trouble,  except  the  contemptible  part 
you  h'ave  played  in  it.  And  were  I  to 
do  you,  as  you  and  Jack  have  sought  to 
do  me,  I  would  shoot  you  where  you 
stand.  The  poor  fellow  was  white  as  a 
sheet,  trembled  like  a  coward,  as  he 
was,  and  would  have  stood  there  as  long 
as  I  might  have  desired.  His  two  com- 
panions were  frightened  about  as  badly 
as  he  was. 

"While  standing  with  my  gun  on 
these  men,  a  rather  laughable  incident 
occurred.  A  few  days  before  I  had  bor- 
rowed two  dollars  from  a  young  man  by 
th'e  name  of  McKinney  to  make  change, 
and  afterwards  pu>  the  money  to  repay 
the  loan  in  my  vest  pocket,  but  did  not 
happen  to  meet  him.  While  standing 
there  as  stated1,  h<;,  in  the  excitement, 
came  out  of  the  hotel,  and  in  doing  so 
my  eye  fell  on  him,  and  I  immediately 
thought  of  the  money  I  owed  to  him.  I 
then  held  the  gun  in  one  hand,  took  the 
money  out  with  the  other,  and  called  to 
him  to  come  and  get  it.  He  hesitated. 
did  not  like  to  come,  but  I  called  posit- 
ively. He  came  in  a  trot,  got  his  mon- 
ey, and  away  he  went;  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since.  I  thought  of  this 
matter  aferwards,  and  laughed  heartily 


over  the  cool  impudence  of  the  act. 

"While  thus  standing,  life  hanging 
on  a  thread,  because  no  one  could  tell 
when  the  disarmed  policeman  would  be 
reinforced.  The  mayor,  Mr.  Miller,  ap- 
peared. He  is  a  man  of  great  decision 
of  character,  and  brave,  too.  He  had 
been  given  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  circumstances,  and  was  disposed  to 
go  right  over  me,  but  the  Henry  rifle 
soon  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he 
stood  along  by  the  side  of  Hogue  and 
others.  I  then  said  to  him:  'Mr.  Mayor, 
I  respect  you,  and  am  inclined  to  sur- 
render to  you,  but  before  doing  so, 
must  have  your  word  of  honor  that  no 
mob  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with 
me  and  besides  Happy  Jack  and  Hogue 
must  be  disarmed,  or  rather  the  first 
must  be  disarmed,  and  the  other  not 
permitted  to  resume  his,'  and  I  said 
further:  'I  had  nothing  to  do  with'  the 
unfortunate  kilHr.g  of  Sheriff  Whitney; 
his  death  came  through  an  acciden&tl — 
a  lamentable  one.  He  was  one  of  my 
best  friends;  but  I  know  people  do  not 
reason  under  excitement,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  malignity  moves  them  to 
action.  Here  is  Mr.  Larkin,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel.  He  will  vouch  for 
me.  If  you  will  go  and  disarm  Happy 
Jack,  and  declare  to  me  that  Hogue 
shall  not  again  be  armed,  until  the  law 
has  dealt  with  me,  I  will  surrender.' 
He  at  once  agreed  to  this  proposition, 
and  Larkin  satisfying  th'e  mayor  that  I 
would  stand,  and  at  an  agreed  moment 
surrender,  they  went  off  together  to  dis- 
arm Happy  Jack.  Hogue  and  his  two 
cubs  in  the  meantime  being  in  a  sort  of 
'pound'  which  I  surrounded  with  my 
Henry  rifle.  In  a,  short  time,  shorter 
than  it  would  take  to  tell  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  th'e  mayor  and  Mr.  Lark- 
in  returned  with  Happy  Jack  unarmed. 
The  mayor  was  an  honorable  man,  at 
least  I  believed  it.  When  he  gave  the 
assurances  I  required  I  willingly  sur- 
rendered, knowing  that  the  law  could, 
not  and  would  not  touch  me,  so  far  as 
the  death  of  Sheriff  Whitney  was  con- 
cerned. 

"After  surrendering,  I  went  with  the 
mayor  to  his  office,  and  it  being  too  late 
to  have  an  examining  trial',  I  proposed 
to  give  bond  for  my  appearance  when 
wanted.  The  mayor  hesitated,  but  at 
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last  concluded  to  take  bond,  if  resident 
citizens  would  go  on  it — this  was  an  im- 
practicable condition  without  consider- 
able figuring  around ;  my  Texas  friends 
came  promptly  to  the  front,  and  offered 
to  deposit,  in  money,  the  amount  of  the 
bond — 'ten  thousand  dollars ;  but  no, 
that  would  no  do,  there  must  be  bonds- 
men; but  we  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Seth  Mabry  and  Captain  Millett  depos- 
ited the  amount  to  the  credit  of  res- 
ponsible citizens,  procured  their  signa- 
tures, and  I  was  released;  but  not  be- 
fore an  altercation  occurred.  When  1 
was  taken  to  th'e  court,  a  lawyer,  who 
appeared  as  county  attorney  for  the 
State,  said:  'Why  there  is  nothing 
against  this  man,  he  should  lie  turned 
loose — it  is  false  imprisonment  to  hold 
him  under  restraint.'  At  this  point  my 
friend  Hogue  appeared  and  said:  'You 
red  headed  son  of  a  sea  cow,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  this  ease,  you  are  the 
misdemeanor  attorney,'  and  witli  that 
he  kicked  my  friend  down  stairs,  and 
he  did  so  vigorously.  Oh,  how  I  did 
long  to  be  loose,  to  throttle  Hogue,  My 
friend  took  Ms  kicking  meekly,  and 
went  his-  way — a  sorry  and  humiliated 
way,  I  imagine. 

"This  circumstance  reminded  me  of 
an  anecdote  of  Colonel  J.  K.  McClung, 
the  celebrated  duelist  of  Mississippi. 
On  one  occasion  he  deemed  himself  in- 
sulted by  a  man  in  a  bar-room  and 
straightway  kicked  him  out  of  the  room ; 
the  man  uttered  no  word,  but  went  off. 
Several  days  elapsed  when  ih'n  colonel 
was  passing  another  saloon,  and  saw  a 
man  come  sprawling  out  on  the  pave- 
ment. He  stopped  and  looked  in  and 
saw  that  the  man  whom  he  had  kicked, 
was  the  kicker  in  this  instance.  He 
said  to  him,  'look  h'ere,  how  is  this,  I 
kicked  you  out  of  a  saloon  the  other 
day,  and  you  did  not  and  l«ve  not  re- 
sented it,  and  now  I  find  you  kicking 
another  man  out  into  the  street;  how  is 
this.'  'Oh  colonel.'  replied  the  man, 
'You  and  I  know  who  to  kick.'  Th'e 
bonds  were  arranged  and  I  was  dis- 
charged. Prom  there,  I  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  while-  sitting  there  absorb- 
ed in  the  play,  which  was  'She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,'  a  friend  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said:  'Billy  is  in  the  city.' 
If  a  streak  of  lightning  on  a  clear  day 


had  struck  me  I  should  not  have  been 
more  surprised.  I  sat  still  for  a  few 
momenns  to  not  attract  attention  by 
a  sudden  leaving,  and  then  departed.  I 
have  forgotten  to  state,  that  as  soon  as 
Billy  left,  and  even  before  I  was  arrest- 
ed, a  great  many  officers,  regular  and 
special,  had  left  in  squads,  in  pursuit  of 
him,  andl  they  were  scouring  the  country 
in  every  direction.  I  knew  where  Billy 
would  very  likely  go  to  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  city,  and  I  took  a  round-about 
way.  and  went  there.  He  was  in  a 
small  up-stairs  room,  and  quite  sober. 
Hi's  jaunt  had  shaken  off  th'e  effects  of 
the  whiskey.  'What  in  the  name  of 
God,  Billy,  are  you  doing  here,  you 
ought  to  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away.'  'No,  I  ought  not,'  he  replied, 
'because  you  see  the  country  for  a  long 
distance  is  full  of  officers,  the  authori- 
ties have  certainly  telegraphed!  in  all 
directions,  and  for  me  to  try  to  pass 
from  this  locality  now,  would  end  in  my 
arrest.  I  studied  out  what  they  would 
do,  and  come  to  th'e  conclusion  to  come 
back  to  the  city,  and  here  I  am.'  'But, 
what  are  you  going  to  do,'  I  asked  him. 
'I  am  going  to  disguise  myself  as  well  as 
I  can,  and  go  out  to  the  herds,  before 
daylight,  and  drive  stock  in,  as  I  have 
done  for  a  few  days,  and  then  leave  with 
the  first  biinch  that  is  driven  away.'  'I 
don't  like  your  plans,  but  suppose  it  is 
the  best  that  can  now  be  done,  if  we 
can  make  your  disguise  complete.'  I 
then  studied  out  a  plan  of  disguise.  His 
hair  was  very  long,  hanging  down  on 
his  shoulders.  I  first  cut  that  as  best  I 
could  by  shingling  it,  then  made  him 
strip,  and  colored  him  to  th'e  hue  of  a 
Mexican,  from  head  to  foot,  even  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  then,  with  yellow 
paint  stained  his  ruilk  white  teeth  to  the 
color  that  is  given  by  tobacco  juice; 
changed  his  shoes  for  boots,  not  new 
ones,  then  replaced  his  Mexican  hat 
with  a  cap,  and  his  black  clothes  with 
second-hand  army  blue  blouse  and 
brownish  pants,  and  he  was  ready  for 
th'e  road.  His  most  intimate  friend 
would  not  have  known  him — should  not 
have  known  him  myself,  had  I  met  him 
accidentally.  I  instructed  him  to  speak 
nothing  but  Spanish,  which'  he  could  do 
fluently.  I  did  not  want  any  of  the 
boys  to  know  him,  indeed,  no  one,  ex- 
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a  writ,  }in<l  som;:  unnecessary  excitement 
has  ensued.  Billy  Thompson  is  said  to 
be  a  gambling  desperado,  who  has  many 
friends  and  intimates  in  Texas  and  Kan- 
sas. He  h'as  a  great  objection  to  going 
back  to  Kansas,  because  there  are  pend 
ing  against  him  several  indictments. 
among  them  one  for  the  murdering  of 
Sheriff  Whitney,  of  Ellsworth  County 
Sheriff  Moon  detailed  a  force  of  depu- 
ties, in  addition  1o  the  regular  jail 
guards,  and  also  detachments  of  the 
city  police  and  Lamar  Rifles,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  rescue 
that  might  be  made  by  his  friends,  a 
host  of  whom  are  known  to  have  con- 
centrated here.  Captain  Sparks  tele- 
graphed our  State  authorities  at  Aus- 
tin for  instructions  to  Sheriff  Moon  to 
provide  him  a  sufficient  force  to  see  him 
safely  through  the  Indian  Territory." 

The  expedition  continued,  and  the 
prisoner  safely  delivered  to  the  Kansas 
authorities,  wh'ere  a  faithful  execution 
of  the  law  was  promised,  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  mob. 

Ben  was  present,  employed  the  law- 
yers, and  bore  all  th'e  other  expenses. 
The  outlay  was  very  considerable  and 
consumed  about  all  he  had,  and  he  had 
to  commence  life  afresh  yet  once  again. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

After  the  release  of  Thompson  from 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  killing  of 
Sheriff  Whitney,  he  remained1  in  Ells- 
worth for  something  like  a  week,  and 
feeling  that  the  excitement  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  do  business  there,  or  at  least 
to  remain  there,  would  subject  him  to 
constant  danger  of  coming  in  collision 
with  the  police  or  the  citizens,  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  ;nid  go  down  to  Kansas 
City.  lie  tried  10  pursuade  Cad  Pierce 
to  go  with  him,  \  epresenting  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  remain,  particularly  when  the. 
great  body  of  the  Texans  had  already 
left.  The  number  of  murders  and  the 
amount  of  crime  of  various  grades  com- 
mitted at  Ellsworth  and  Abilene  within 
twelve  months  inclusive  of  the  time 
when  Whitney  was  killed,  has  been  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  any  State  or 
territory  in  the  union.  In  the  earlier 
days  in  Texas,  and  indeed  all  along  the 
frontier  line  in  all  the  new  States,  law- 


lessness has  to  an  extent  run  riot;  in  the 
Indian  country,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
all  through  Arkansas,  on  th'e  Missouri 
border,  in  fact  everywhere,  that  crimin- 
als Flee  to  avoid  the  law,  crime  has  held 
high  carnival  at  osse  time  and!  another, 
but  surely  there  has  not  been  a  bloodier 
reign  than  held  sway  in  the  new  rail- 
road towns  in  Kansas.  Human  life  was 
accounted  as  of  as  little  value  as  that  of 
a  Texas  bullock.  r;.'he  denizens  of  these 
towns  became  so  accustomed  to  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  that  a  dead 
man,  who  had  been  violently  slain, 
would  occasion  no  more  than  a  passing 
remark.  Every  man  carried  his  life  in 
his  hands,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  protect  it;  whether  kept  or  1'ost  de- 
pended on  himself;  his  vigilance  and 
quickness.  The  hands  of  every  native 
and  their  familiars  were  raised  against 
the  Texans.  It  may  not  be  truthfully 
denied  that  "cow-boys,  as  a  general 
thing,  were  hard  and  dangerous  cus- 
tomers, and  besides  that,  they  usually 
went  in  gangs,  anc1  would  fight  for  one 
another;  but  this  was  no  less  true  of  the 
other  side.  One  who  stray edl  off  with 
money  in  his  pockets  was  apt  to  'be  rob- 
bed. All  the  arts  that  bad  men  could 
resort  to  were  brought  into  requisition 
and  practically  worked,  to  hoodi-wink, 
mislead,  create  confidence,  or  throw  off 
guard,  in  order  that  a  robbery  might  be 
quickly  and!  expertly  performed. 

Thompson  was  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  boldest  of  th'a  Texans — known  to  be 
brave  and  dangtrons.  He  Avas  known 
throughout  the  country.  Repeatedly  he 
risked  his  own  life  to  prevent  the  rob- 
bery of  Texans.  No  difference  whether 
known,  personally  or  not ;  if  he  came 
from  Texas,  he  h'ad  a  friend  in  Thomp- 
son. His  reckless  disregard  of  his  own 
life,  and  his  positive  and  unyielding  in- 
terference, saved  the  money  of  many 
men,  and  sometimes  their  lives,  but  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting- animosity  of  Wild  Bill  and  all 
his  co-workers — and  they  infested  the 
line  of  the  railroad  and  all  the  cities 
along  the  road  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  They  were  in  every 
guise — passengers  on  the  road,  hands  at 
the  depots,  workmen  on  the  sections,  em- 
ployees in  the  machine  shops,  policemen 
in  the  cities,  constables,  marshal's,  police 
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cept  Maj.  Mabry  or  rapiain  Millett. 
Tlius  disguised,  he  drove  cattle  in  and 
out  of  Ellsworth  for  several  weeks,  with- 
out being  recognised,  and  in  d'ue  time 
went  off  in  perfect  safety. 

"The  next  morning  I  appeared  in  ac- 
cordance with  th>'  conditions  of  my 
bond,  but  for  sonic  reason  no  witnesses 
appeared  against  me,  and'  the  prosecu- 
tion was  dismissed.  Hogue's,  'red-head- 
ed son  of  a  sea  cow,'  volunteered  to  de- 
fend me,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
his  services.  I  employed  another  lawyer, 
however,  and  when  asked  how  much  his 
fee  would  be,  h'e  s-aid,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. At  this  I  hooted,  and  said  I  could 
defend  myself  if  necessary,  and  should 
give  no  such  sum.  But  he  was  in  dead 
earnest;  if  it  had  been  a  final'  trial,  I 
should  willingly  have  paid  a  large 
amount,  but  for  a  simple  examining 
trial,  the  charge  was  outrageous ;  but 
he  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  thai  much,  for  said  he,  'I 
will  have  to  give  the  judge  two  hundred 
dollars,  the  State's  attorney  one  hun- 
dred, and'  pay  my  witnesses  one  hundred, 
which  will  only  leave  me  one  hundred. 
So  you  see  the  charge  is  not  for  me  only, 
but  for  all  of  us,  and  particularly  for 
your  benefit;  for  that  sum  I  can  have 
you  discharged,  finally.'  I  looked  at  him 
with  the  utmost  surprise,  and  said,  'Is 
that  the  way  you  do  things  up  here1?' 
'Yes,  sir,  and  no  man  can  win  his  cases 
unless  he  conforms  to  the  practice,  and 
if  this  was  a  finnl  trial,  you  would  have 
to  shell  out  to  the  jury,  too.'  I  have  been 
astonished  a  good  man}'  times  in  my 
life,  but  never  more  so,  than  at  what  he 
said,  and  he  talked  like  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  'I  shall  not  comply  with  the 
custom,  that  I  <3an  assure  you,  here  is 
the  one  hundred  dollars  for  you,  the 
judge  and  his  co-robbers  shall  go  sup- 
perless  to  bed,  if  they  rely  on  my  money 
to  buy  one.'  He  expressed  the  most 
serious  apprehension  at  the  result  of  the 
trial,  if  I  did  not  bribe  the  o'fficers  of  the 
court.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  such 
wholesale  corruption  in  any  American 
State,  nor  do  I  knuw  that  sue))  was  the 
condition  of  atiairs  at  Ellsworth.  I 
only  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
The  case  went  off  as  stated,  and  I  did 
not  furnish  any  money  to  buy  the  court. 
either.'  Now,  in  Mexico,  justice  is 


bought  all  the  time  almost,  if  not  quite, 
opi'iily,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  pay  a  judicial  officer  for  a  deci- 
sion; right  or  wrong,  the  longest  purs<> 
wins  the  ease.  Of  course  the  bribed 
party  would  like  to  decide  for  the  right, 
because  then  no  one  can  or  would  have 
reason  to  complain,  but  if  the  other  per- 
son's roll  is  longest,  a  judge  will  even 
decide  wrong  to  get  it," 

Billy  Thompson  was  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  arrested  in  Texas  on  a  re- 
quisition by  the  governor  of  Kansas  on 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  Sheriff  Whitney.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  in  the  custody  of  the  Tex- 
as authorities  on  a  charge  of  murder 
committed  in  this  State.  A  long  trial 
was  held,  in  which  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  the  State  should 
surrender  him  until  h'e  had  answered 
the  domestic  law.  The  court  ruled  he 
should  be  given  up.  Thompson  did  not 
want  to  go  to  Kansas,  believing  he 
would  be  mobbi  f,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  Ben  was  present  at  the 
trial  and  did  all  he  could  to  obtain  a 
favorable  ruling,  but  he  failed.  The  ex- 
tradited party  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Captain  Sparks,  the  requistion  agent, 
M-lio  immediately  left  in  charge  of  his 
prisoner  for  Ellsworth. 

On  the  way  the  captain  became  fear- 
ful of  a  rescue,  and  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained additional  guard  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
from  the  Sheriff  of  that  county,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  given  in  the  Com- 
mercial, a  ne-.vspaper  published  in 
the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  as  follows : 

"Captain  Sparks,  of  the  Texas  State 
Police,  arrived  in  Dallas  Saturday 
morning,  having  custody  one  William 
Thompson,  othenv;sc  styled  'Billy.' 
Captain  Sparks  started  with  his  man  on 
Friday.  Between  here  and  Corsicanat 
however,  the  officer  became  convinced, 
from  the  manner  of  a  number  of  men 
who  boarded  the  tiain,  that  a  rescue  was 
planned,  to  be  executed  about  Denison, 
and  he  stopped  here  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  guard  and  to  providle  himself 
with  the  means  of  defeating  the  premedi- 
tated rescue.  H's  fears  were  confirmed 
by  an  attempt  made  here  to  get  him 
(Sparks)  arrested  on  a  charge  of  kidna- 
ping. Justice  Peat,  to  whom  the  appli- 
cation was  made,  refused  to  issue  a 
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justices,  attorneys  who  disgraced  the 
profession,  doctors  with  bogus  d':pl<>tiias 
— turn  which  way  you  might,  a  Wild 
Billian  was  at  your  elbow — with  h'is 
hands  in  your  pocket,  or  his  pistol  at 
your  breast.  Hundreds  of  times  the  in- 
formers would  swear  out  wiirrauts 
against  men  for  rhis,  that,  or  another 
misdemeanor,  ana  by  bold  perjury,  rob 
him  by  judicial  process  when  he  was 
as  guiltless  of  having  violated  tli'e  law 
as  if  he  had  never  been  in  the  State,  but 
enough.  Thompson  knew  that  the  eyes 
of  all  were  upon,  and  also  knew  that 
every  Texan  was  in  danger.  Cad 
Pierce  was  his  friend,  and  it  was  witli 
th'e  greatest  reluctance  that  he  left  him. 
but  it  was  madn- -is  to  stay,  lie  already 
had  information  that  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  forming,  and  knew  that  its 
object  was  to  operate  against  the  Tex- 
ans.  He  advised  Pierce  of  the  facts, 
but  he,  Pierce,  had  some  special  reasons 
for  staying  over  a  couple  of  days.  P>en 
left  in  tip-  'hat  evening  the 

vigilants  made  a  raid  on  the  (Jraud 
Central  Hotel,  tire  headquarters  of  the 
Texans,  and!  secured  every  gun  and 
every  pistol'  that  belonged  to  them,  leav- 
ing them  wholly  unarmed.  The  law  in 
Kansas  is  very  strict  in  its  prohibition 
of  wearing  arms,  consequently  when  the 
men  went  to  town  they  disarmed  them- 
selves, and  left  their  guns  and  pistols  in 
th'e  hotels — either  in  the  bar,  or  in  their 
rooms.  The  raid  was  successful.  The 
Texans  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  vigil- 
ants.  Thompson  was  telegraphed  to  at 
Kansas  City  to  buy  thirty  or  forty  out- 
fits— pistol's  and  guns — and  come  up 
with  them.  He  advised  against  this 
step,  and  urged  ^iie  men  to  come  away — 
giving  as  a  re^on  that  the  fight  could 
not  be  won.  The  vigilants  were  very 
active.  The  telegram  to  Thompson  had 
been  divulged,  and  every  train  was 
searched  for  him,  and  could  he  have  been 
found,  they  would  have  made  a  short 
job  of  Mm,  but  he  was  not  on  the  train, 
nor  any  of  them. 

The  vigilants  adopted  a  system  of 
warnings;  if  the  warning  was  promptly 
obeyed,  the  person  could  go,  but  if  he 
failed  or  hesitated,  he  was  simply  mur- 
dered. These  warnings  were  called 
white  affidavits,  and  were  served  by 
some  one  of  the  clan,  or  by  one  of  the 


policeman.  So  far  as  known,  only  two 
men  declined  to  fly  when  ordered  away ; 
they  were  murdered  at  night.  It  got 
afloat  some  way  that  there  was  a  white 
affidavit  out  for  Cad  Pierce.  He  heard 
of  it.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  driven  from  the  country ;  he 
bad  been  there  many  months  doing 
business.  He  met  the  policeman,  Ed 
Hogue,  and  called  out  loudly  to  him, 
"Hello,  Hogue,  I  understand  you  have  a 
white  affidavit  for  me,  is  that  so?"  There 
were  several  vigi'ants  with  Hogue  at  the 
time,  and  among  them  one  Crawford,  a 
very  violent,  yet  cowardly  ruffian :  Ho- 
gue replied,  "no,  that  is  not  so,  Cad,  or 
if  it  be  true,  I  have  not  hoard  of  it, 
there  are  some  out  for  some  of  the  other 
boys,  who  little  suspect  it."  Crawford 
had  stepped  close  up  to  the  rear  of  Ho- 
gue while  he  was  speaking,,  and  when  he 
ceased,  Crawford  moved  forward  and  to 
tire  left  of  Hogue,  and  said,  "no,  there 
is  no  white  affidavit  for  you,  but  here  is 
a  red  one,"  and  instantly  fired  at 
I'ierce's  head,  striking  him,  but  not  fat- 
ally enough  to  fell  him  on  the  spot. 
Pierce,  not  being  armed,  ran  to  a  gamb- 
ling room,  where  he  knew  there  were 
arms.  Crawford  followed  him,  while 
Hogue  and  the  vigilants  who  were  pre- 
sent, drew  their  pistols  and  stood  in  and 
about  the  door  keeping  the  crowd  off, 
while  Crawford  overtook  Pierce  in  the 
house,  who,  blinded  by  the  blood,  and 
weakened  by  its  loss,  couldi  not  escape 
h'is  fate.  Crawford  ran  up  to  him  and 
actually  and  literally  beat  the  wounded 
man's  brains  out  by  blows  over  the 
head  with  his  pistol,  driving  in  the 
skull,  rendering  him  insensible,  and  giv- 
ing mortal  wourds,  from  the  effect  of 
which  Pierce  died  in  a  few  hours.  Th'e 
only  notice  ever  taken  of  this  horrible 
butchery  and  bratal  murder,  by  the  au- 
thorities, was  to  require  a  report,  stat- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

Before  dying,  Pierce  turned  over  his 
fine  gold  watch  nud  splendid  pistol  to 
•James  D.  Reid,  of  Port  Worth,  Texas, 
with  instructions  to  deliver  them  to  Ben 
Thompson,  remarking  at  the  time,  that 
if  he  had  heededi  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  Thompson,  he  probably  would  not 
have  been  foully  murdered. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I-:<lir<n-<!  M.  in  l>»n<:  '916 


Tii  (lie  golden  days  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, when  fences  were  unknown  and 
grass  vva  Panhandle  • 

on  a  tear  used   to     mount   the  bar  m 
Tascosa.   Texas,   fin. I    sing   out: 

"I  'ill    a    WolF   and    this    is    Til*     n::;-lil          t.d 

lvd\vl.     I've   got    two  POT 
for  •  njr  graveyards  and 

devouring   In;.  ngs.'' 

And     i  he\     howled.       Kor  Tascosa     in 

those  days  was  own     in      the 

Panhandle  .1-hot    co 

vitality.  wh» 
and    dane-1    b  •  • 

h't,    except    for    i  i1 

It  was  an  oasis  :n  a  droary  waste.  For 
miles  and  miles  around  tile,  cattle  ran- 
ges strefehed  away  in  LT.issy  mono)  diiy. 

and    under  ; '  ng  sun  a   man   c 

ride    all    day      without 
human   being. 

But   in   Ta-  QI  -If  all   W 

Here   was   the    Western   c-v,  rown   de  luxe. 
Scores  of  sleek  horses  stood  tied  day 
ni'_dil    td  the  rail  »  al    t  d'e 
street.      Hrouxed    em.  s   with   jinpr- 

liiifj:      spurs      and      liroad-bri^ 
swunj:-      sturdily      aidii^      on     hi^ii-Iierled 

h  •     liriliiantiy-lifrhtei. 
loons,  lurid  squai  e  •  oi'  liu'ln 

the    skies    llil'dil'/il       file       ddfii 

-eldom    closed.         \Vdi)ieii    laughed    to 

accompanimeiil    o  '   the   i . 

main  bars,     l-'rom      IfoL-'.own   way, 

the    strains   of   lively    ; 

air.      Poker  chips  clinked   and  men  :- 

loudly.      Xdw   and    then,  with  a  rush      of 

hoofs,      a      little     knot      < 

swiinir  down  the  mail 

swiftly-Moving    I'oi  ",iai  ioii-l)0imd 

open   praarii  •    lonjj  ]•>.  to 

h'ead(j 

rail},'  out — the   1  i-i'.> ;:•••!•   pulled     now   in 

mere  spirit   of  Fun  ,,ud  hilarity,  no\v  with 

more  sinister  infeuj. 

Dangerous   daj         but      ]•>!• 

An  i-liere    -v\ 

ll    lllipllt       lie    met        ,! 

(•orner.    hi 

of  life  floated.  The  men  of    ' 

of   t  ladled      in 

who  lived  •                    aine 

here   \\ilo    w;  :  :-ed    id   aei-ejit.     i' 


Mid  peace  of 

the    older   eiviluftt  ion,    with   its    less   poig- 

s   and   sorrows,     was      purposely 

nun,'  and   virile   men 

•i     order     that  whatever 

:n   might  be     quaffed  to 

i  ft     drink — and    f or- 

en. 

Sn<  isa  in  the  late   '70s  and 

the   -  Os   and   such'    \vas  the     spirit 

ants. 

•.day,  wii  a  sleepy 

it,  with   the     passage     of 

linn-.  med  .'     Do    the   same 

these     streets    re- 
sound   willi'  ''dd-uatured    ribaldry 
laughter   still   hang 
e    in   the   oid    town — sober,   sedate 
and                  d   citi^ei 

The    answer   is   no.      For   Tascosa    there 

iic'h  peaceful  old  age.       True  to 

pirit   oi  es  which  gave       her 

b,  she  li\cil   In  r  life  and  died     before 

the    '  colorful  days  had 

quite    depar: 

To'  is  no   more.     The  solid 

o!'  -iddbe  .saloons  and  si  ores 

have   v:i\  ore    the    ravages     of 

I    the  rain.     Only  with    difli- 

ie  trace  through  the  tangled 

idordi-Msh  th'e  line    of     what 

I.     In  its  palmy 

ral     hundred   people, 

PW   deser  pt      for    one     old 

\vomaii    and    her   dug.     Desolation   reigns 

.     The  bi  :he  air  and 

field  now     hold  un- 
disputed sway  over  what  was  once      th'e 
Panhandle. 

it   is   fitting  thai    if 

o     i'lal     Tascosa       should    pass 

anl    along   with    the   old-time 

eowl  irn    steer  -filling 

old   town   which  buried  so  many 

with   their  boots  on  should  it- 

nped     off  with     its 

'ill       at 
•i      whole 

N-id    yet     it.      most 
•  -     :  in 

the    late     ",H  rly    SO's.    the      "wild 

I  v  "    YV . 
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Tascosa  it  is  that  th'c  famous  Boot  Hill 
Cemetery  stands-  -the  hill  upon  which 
are  buried  the  bodies  of  some  twenty- 
five  or  more  men,  all  of  whom  "died 
with  their  boots  on."  At  Tascosa  it 
was,  in  the  free  grass  days,  that  the  old 
trail  drivers  often  stopped  for  a  few 
hours'  rest  before  making  the  long  jump 
to  Dodge  City.  Here  it  was,  also,  that 
the  famous  New  Mexico  bandit,  Billy 
the  Kid.  sometimes  sojourned  between 
killings.  Here  it  was,  too,  that  Pat 
Garrett,  the  man  who  "got"  Billy  the 
Kid  frequently  stopped.  And  here  it 
was,  on  March  21,  1886,  that  one  of  the 
most  bloody  gun  battles  of  early  Pan- 
handle days  took  place — a  battle  in 
which  four  men  were  killed  and  two 
wounded,  a  battle  that,  in  th'e  matter  of 
a  successful  fight  against  overwhelming 
odds,  deserves  to  go  down  in  frontier 
history  as  second  only  to  the  famous 
fight  of  "Wild  Bill"  Hickok  with  the 
McCandlas  gang — one  man  against  ten — 
and  to  that  of  'Buckshot"  Roberts  with 
the  gang  of  Billy  the  Kiel  at  Blazer's 
Mill,  one  man  against  thirteen. 

There  are  several  versions  of  this 
fight  at  Tascosa.  Some  say  that  it 
started  in  an  argument  about  cattle. 
This  report,  however,  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  men 
killed  were  cowboys  on  the  L  S  ranch. 
One  knowing  this,  and  not  knowing  the 
real  bone  of  contention,  would  natural- 
ly ascribe  the  cause  of  the  hostilities  to 
some  kind  of  a  mixup  about  cattle — as 
this,  indeed,  was  a  most  fertile  soil  for 
the  production  of  feuds  and  battles  in 
those  early  days.  However,  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble,  according  to  per- 
sons who  were  there  at  the  time  and 
who  are  yet  living,  was  that  which  is 
responsible  for  most  of  man's  troubles, 
the  same  as  that  which  started  the  ori- 
ginal difficulty  of  mankind  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden — woman. 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  fight,  Len  Wood- 
ruff, a  Tascosa  bartender  and  a  former 
L  X  cowpuncher,  had  a  sweetheart  nam- 
ed Sally.  Woodruff  and  Sally  had  a 
falling  out,  and  the  lady  in  the  case  be- 
gan "keeping  company"  with  Ed  King, 
an  L  S  cowpuncher.  Sally,  still  holding 
a  grudge  against  her  former  lover,  asked 
King  to  "get"  Woodruff  for  her.  King, 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  times,  and 


perhaps  also  with  a  natural  liking  for  a 
fight,  proceeded  to  do  his  best  to  accom- 
modate the  lady.  He  made  preparations 
to  go  gunning  for  Woodruff. 

A  few  nighfe  previous  to  the  fatal 
shooting — so  the  tale  goes — Woodruff, 
in  company  with  a  lady  friend  and  Cap- 
tain Jinks,  the  owner  of  the  "Hogtown" 
dance  hall,  was  sitting  inside  a  building 
fronting  on  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
Hoofbeats  and  y oiling  were  heard  out- 
side. Woodruff  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Ed  King,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  fellow-cowpunchers,  Frank 
Valley  and  Fred  Chilton,  was  riding 
past  the  house.  Xing,  who  was  pretty 
well  "tanked  up,?;  was  crying: 

"Where  is  that ,  pretty  Ed?" 

"Pretty  Ed"  was  a  cognomen  he  had 
manufactured  extemporaneously  for  the 
purpose  of  humiliating  Woodruff.  Wood- 
ruff, of  'course,  knew  that  the  epithet 
was  meant  for  him.  He  came  back 
from  his  position  at  the  window  and, 
sitting  down  again,  btirst  into  tears.  He 
said  he  knew  that  King  and  Valley  and 
Chilton  were  going  to  kill  him. 

"But  I  would  rather  be  killed  like  a 
dog  and  buried  h'ere  in  Tascosa,"  he 
said,  determinedly,  "rather  than  to  have 

anyone  say  that  those s  ran  me  out 

of  town.  D — n  me  if  I  leave  ' 

A  few  nights  later,  on  March  21, 1886, 
to  be  exact,  Woodruff,  who  was  tending 
bar  at  Martin  Dunn's  saloon,  closed  up 
shop  about  midnight  and  went  out  by 
the  back  door.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlit 
night.  The  stars  were  shining  overhead 
and  all  was  deathly  quiet  except  that, 
from  across  the  street,  where  two  or 
three  saloons  wer3  still  open,  there  float- 
ed the  sound  of  music,  the  clink  of 
glasses,  the  rattle  of  poker  chips  and  the 
monotonous  undertone  of  men's  voices. 

In  his  hip  pooket  Woodruff  had  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy  which  he  was  taking  to 
"Rocking  Chair  Emma,"  a  new  sweet- 
heart he  had  acquired,  in  Hogtown,  the 
underworld  district  of  the  town.  With 
Woodruff  was  n  man  named  Charlie 
Emory. 

Emory  and  Woodruff  walked  from  th'e 
rear  door  of  the  Falcon  to  the  street.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
walk  through  a  narrow  passageway 
formed  by  the  walls  of  two 
buildings.  Naturally,  in  this  passage- 
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way  it  was  very  dark  and  anyone  on  the 
street,  would  be  hnrd  put  to  distinguish 
H  man's  form  in  the  gloom.  Hence,  as 
Woodruff  and  Emory  stepped  onto  the 
sidewalk  of  the  street,  they,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  came  face  to  face  with  Ed 
King  and  a  cowboy  by  the  name  of  John 
Lang.  Lang  was  a  friend  of  King's. 

No  one  knows  to  this  day  what  words 
passed  between  tnese  four  men  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  or  whether  any 
words  were  passed  at  all.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  the  shooting  started  right 
there.  All  four  i.'en  were  armed  with 
six-shooters  and  sll  used  them.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  away  Ed  King  was  lying 
on  his  face  in  the  street,  dead.  Woodruff 
was  shot  through  the  groin  and  Emory 
was  wounded  in  several  places. 

John  Lane,  King's  companion,  the  on- 
ly man  not  hit  in  the  shooting,  took  to 
his  heels  and  ran  into  Jim  East's  saloon, 
where  Frank  Valley  and  Fred  Chilton 
were  playing  poker.  He  rush'ed  over  to 
the  card  table  and  informed  these  men 
that  Len  Woodruff  and  his  gang  had 
killed  Ed  King  and  that  Charlie  Emory 
was  shot  to  pieces. 

Meanwhile  Woodruff  has  retreated  to 
his  sleeping-room,  a  little  adobe  square 
just  at  the  rear  of  Dunn's  saloon,  while 
Emory  had  managed  to  drag  himself  in- 
to the  shelter  of  a  near-by  blacksmith 
shop. 

Valley  and  Chilton,  upon  being  in- 
formed by  Lang  of  what  had  taken  place, 
jumped  from  their  chairs,  anxJ  running 
to  the  bar,  demanded  their  sixshooters  « 
from  Button  Griffith,  the  bartender.  In 
accordance  with  the  standing  order  of 
Sheriff  Jim  East,  they  had  turned  in 
their  guns  at  the  bar  when  they  entered 
the  saloon.  This  was  a  necessary  pre- 
caution in  those  days. 

Button  Griffith,  of  course,  must  have 
sensed  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  air, 
arid  could  perhaps  have  avoided  further 
bloodshed  had  he  refused  to  give  these 
men  their  guns.  Or  perhaps  by  refusing 
he  might  have  caused  the  letting  of  even 
more  blood,  including  his  own.  What- 
ever his  mental  reflections  might  have 
been  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  he  did 
not  demur,  but  promptly  handed  Chilton 
and:  Valley  their  guns. 

Immediately  the  two  men  ran  out  and 
cut  diagonally  across  the  street,  passing 


along  the  side  of  Dunn's  saloons  and 
making  toward  Woodruff's  sleeping 
quarters. 

Meantime  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jesse 
Sheets,  who  conducted  a  little  restaur- 
ant adjoining  Dunn's  saloon,  heard  the 
early,  shooting  and  pulling  on  his  pants 
and  shoes,  h'ad  stepped  out  at  the  rear  of 
his  place  of  business  to  see  what  the  rum- 
pus was  all  about.  As  Valley  and  Chil- 
ton rounded  the  rear  end  of  Dunn's  sa- 
loon they  "spotted"  Sheets  standing 
there  in  the  dark.  Th'ey  took  him  to  be 
Louis  Bozeman,  supposedly  one  of  Wood- 
ruff's gang.  Valley,  therefore,  at  once 
stopped  short,  and,  resting  his  gun  along 
the  rear  wall  of  Dunn's  saloon,fired. 
The  bullet  struck  Sheets  right  between 
the  eyes,  killing  him  instantly.  Valley 
cried  to  Chilton: 

"I  got  one  of  them!" 

He  then  ran  forward  to  join  his  part- 
ner, who  was  by  this  time  nearing  Wood- 
ruff's door. 

Woodruff,  taking  advantage  of  the 
few  moments  of  respite  that  h'ad  elapsed 
since  the  killing  of  King,  had!  barricaded 
himself  inside  his  room.  He  had  with 
him  his  six-shooter  and  a  45-70  Winches- 
ter rifle. 

Chilton  and  Valley,  without  hesitation, 
ran  up  to  the  door  of  the  little  adobe 
building  that  served  Woodruff  as  a 
house,  and  in  rapid  succession  fired  five 
times  through  the  soft  pine  of  the  door. 

Woodruff  realized  at  once  that  if  he 
remained  in  the  darkness  of  his  room  he 
would  be  killed  lite  a  rat  in  a  trap.  The 
bullets  plowed  through  the  door  as  easi- 
ly as  if  it  had  been  made  of  butter,  and 
the  sod  walls  of  the  house  leaked  lead 
like  a  sieve.  He  made  a  desperate  re- 
solve. Limping  to  the  door,  he  threw  it 
open.  Within  a  few  feet  of  him  stood 
Valley  and  Chilton,  guns  in  hand.  Be- 
fore they  could  recover  from  the  sur- 
prise occasioned!  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected appearance  of  Woodruff,  the 
latter  fired  point  blank  at  Frank  Valley. 
Valley  fell  in  a  heap  with  a  bullet  in  the 
face.  Chilton  retreated,  firing  as  he 
w«n+.  His  objective  was  an  old  water 
v.  etl  about  fifteen  yards  distant  from  the 
li'Mise.  Before  he  could  get  behind  this 
cover,  however,  Wcodruff  drilled1  him 
through  and  through  with  his  Win- 
chester. 
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Xot  knowing  how  many  more  of 
King's  friends  n,ight  be  after  him. 
Woodruff  then  thought  it  best  to  try  to 
escape  from  Tascosa.  He  was  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  and  suffering  great 
pain  from  the  wound  in  his  groin.  Us- 
ing his  riile  a  crutch  he  dragged  himself 
down  toward  the  creek  and  across.  He 
then  slowly  made  his  way  toward  a 
ranch  house  in  the  (distance.  He  still 
had  the  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  pocket, 
and  it  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
was  not  ordinarly  a  drinking  man — bar- 
tenders seldom  are — but  during  the 
hours  that  followed,  he  kept  up  his 
strength  by  occasional  sips  of  the  fiery 
liquid.  After  several  hours  of  painful 
crawling  through  the  grass,  he  managed 
to  reach  the  ranch  house  of  Theodore 
Briggs.  This  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Taseosa.  Here  he  remained 
until  morning.  Briggs  cared  for  him. 
Shortly  after  dawn,  however,  Briggs 
went  to  Taseosa  and  reported  to  Sheriff 
Jim  East  that  Woodruff  was  present  in 
his  house.  East  thereupon  came  over 
and,  placing  Woodruff  under  arrest, 
brought  him  back  to  Taseosa. 

Woodruff  was  tried  some  time  later  at 
Mobeetie,  and  finally  came  off  clear. 
He  lived  some  years  afterward. 

Ed  King,  Frank  Valley,  Fred  Chil'ton 
and  Jesse  Sheets  are  all  buried  on  Boot 
Hill.  Their  graves  are  marked  with  the 
limestone  slabs,  the  only  three  stones  of 
this  character  on  the  hill.  These  stones 
were  no  doubt  put  up  by  the  L.  S.  ranch, 
for  which  the  tVree  cowboys  worked. 
Jesse  Sheets,  tht  fourth  victim  of  1  lie- 
tragedy,  being  only  a  poverty-stricken 
rating-house  proprietor,  whose  family 
was  not  able  to  afford  such  a  memorial, 
lies  beneath  the  sod  with  only  a  wooden 
post  to  mark  his  last  resting  place. 

This  is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  real  history  of  this  gun  fight.  Then- 
are  some  old  inhabitants  of  Taseosa  who 
claim  that  Valley  and  Chilton  were  not 
killed  by  Woodruff  at  all,  but  were  shot 
by  the  Catfish  Kid  and  Louis  Bo/.oman, 
who  were  concealed  in  a  woodpile  near 
Woodruff's  h'ou^\  However,  this  story 
is  hardly  plausible,  as,  if  'his  were  the 
case,  the  five  buUetholes  through  Wood- 
ruff's door  could  not  be  explained.  And 
those  bulletholes  were  actually  there, 


and   remained  there  until   the   house  fell 
in. 

At  any  rate,  however,  there  was  suffi- 
cient suspicion  directed  against  the  Cat-. 
fi'sh  Kid  and  Bozeman  at  the  time  to 
cause  Hieir  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
They  were  later  tried'  and  acquitted. 

A.  L.  (Bud)  Turner,  who  lived  at  Tas- 
eosa at  the  time  of  this  shooting,  and 
who  now  lives  in  the  same  hou.-.e  as  that 
formerly  occupied  by  Theodore  Briggs 
(to  which  Woodruff  crawled  for  refuge) 
says  that  on  the  night  of  the  fight,  he 
and  Tobe  Robison  (later  Sheriff)  were 
at  an  L.  S.  camp  on  Rita  Blanco.  He 
stoles  that  he  and  Robison  received 
orders  to  ride  north  and  cut  off  the  es- 
cape of  Woodruff,  Bozeman  and  the 
Cattish  Kid.  They  rode  as  far  north  as 
the  point  where  the  city  of  Dalhart  now 
stands,  and  then  turned  toward  Taseosa, 
arriving  there  at  3  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  the  whole  town  was  in  a  great 
state  of  tension.  Cowboys  from  adjoin- 
ing ranches  had  ridden  in  from  all  dir- 
ections. On  March  22,  during  the  after- 
noon, he  thinks  that  there  were  at  least 
400  or  500  men  on  the  streets  of  Tas- 
eosa, all  armed  and  all  siding  with  one 
faction  or  the  other.  For  a  while  it  look- 
ed as  if  a  regular  war  would  break  out, 
but,  thanks  to  the  strategy  and  cool 
nerve  of  Sheriff  East,  his  Deputy,  L.  C. 
Pierce,  and  other  leaders,  further 
trouble-  was  averted. 

Ed  King,  the  first  man  to  be  killed  in 
this  fight,  had  one  notch  on  his  gun, 
which  means  that,  in  his  time  he  had 
killed  one  man.  Strictly  speaking,  he 
w;is  not  a  "bad  man,"  as  the  term  in 
those  days  was  generally  understood. 
He  was  a  hard-working  cowboy  earning 
an  honest  living.  But  when  "tanked 
up"  he  was  rathe.-  easy  on  the  draw,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  .following  story  told 
by  Sam  Dunn,  now  of  Amarillo,  but 
formerly  a  cowpuncher  on  the  Frying 
Pan  ranch  near  Taseosa. 

King,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  "threw  a  gun"  on 
him.  "When  this  incident  occurred," 
says  Mr.  Dunn,  "King  was  standing -at 
the  bar  of  Capta-n  Jinks'  saloon.  He 
had  a  six-sh'ooter  that  he  called  'Old 
Blue.'  He  was  leaning  against  the  bar 
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twirling  this  gun  on  his  finger.  As  he 
rolled  it,  he  would,  at  each  revolution, 
cock  it  and  let  down  tin-  hammer.  I 
was  playing  cards  at  sonic  distance  from 
the  bar  when  I  decided  th'at  I  would  like 
in  have  a  drink  of  water.  There  was  an 
old  bucket  with  a  rusty  tin  cup  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  bar  beyond  King. 
1  walked  over  anrl  clipped,  out  a  cup  of 
water  and  started  to  drink.  J  had  hard- 
ly taken  a  swallow  when  I  heard  King 
s|x  aking  to  me. 

"  'What  the  h —  do  you  want?'  he 
said. 

"I  did  not  stop  drinking,  but  I  did 
cut  my  eyes  down  and  saw  that  King 
had  liis  gun  poked  into  my  ribs.  I  finish- 
ed drinking,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  gun 
all  the  while,  Then,  as  I  reached  down' 
for  another  cup  of  water,  I  replied: 

"  'I  just  wanted  to  get  a  drink.' 

"I  drank  the  second  cup.  King  kept 
his  gun  jammed  imo  my  ribs  all  the  time. 
When  I  .finished,  I  turned  around  and 
walked  back  to  the  poker  table,  and  re- 
sumed my  game.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  ii." 

Mr.  Dunn  said  that  he  supposes  the 
reason  why  King  threw  his  gun  on  him 
was  because  he  did  not  like  to  have  a 
stranger  come  so  close  to  him. 

Another  "bad  actor"  who,  as  has  been 
said,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
mixed  up  in  this  battle,  was  the  "Cat- 
fish Kid."  The  Catfish  Kid  was  of  the 
type  most  despicable  in  frontier  days 
lie  was  an  imitation  bad  man — one  who 
shot  and  killed  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever save  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  and 
who  usually  shot  when  the  other  man 
was  unarmed  or  at  a  disadvantage. 

Old  Taseosaites  say  that  at  one  time 
when  the  Catfish  Kid  and  Louis  Boze- 
man  were  sleeping  in  a  wagon  yard  at 
Tascosa,  a  poor,  inoffensive  German 
tramp  came  in  and  endeavored  to  take 
up  iris  sleeping  quarters  in  the  same 
place,  The  Kid,  who  was  a  great  bully, 
ordered  th'e  tram;)  to  dance  for  him. 
The  tramp  either  refused,  or  else  did  not 
dance  to  suit  the  Kid.  At  any  rate.,  the 
Kid  shot  him  dead  in  cold  blood.  For 
this  murder  he  got  sixteen  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  lie  died  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term. 

Tascosa,  in  its  flourishing  days,  was 
the  only  town  between  Mobeetie,  Texas, 


on  the  east,  Springer,  N.  M.,  on  the  west, 
and  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  on  the  north. 
Everything  used  in  the  town  was 
freighted  in  wagons  from  Dodge  City  or 
Springer,  the  round  trip  requiring  weeks 
and  sometimes  mouths.  Whatever  lumber 
was  needed  to  build  the  town  was 
brought  in  in  this  manner,  as  timber  is 
a  scarce  article  a  round  Tascosa. 

As  showing  the  inaccessibility  of  Tas- 
C0&  in  those  days  from  the  populous 
centers  of  Texas,  the  account  of  the 
fight  of  Valley,  Chil'ton,  Woodruff  and 
others  was  sent  to  Th'e  Galveston  News 
by  way  of  Fort  Elliott  (near  Mobeetie) 
to  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  and  was  then  re- 
layed from  Dodge  City  to  Galveston. 
The  fight  took  place  on  March  21,  1886, 
but  the  account  of  it  did  not  appear  in 
The  Galveston  News  until  five  days 
later.  Thus,  in  frontier  days,  Tascosd 
was  more  like  a  part  of  Kansas  o'r  New 
Mexico  than  of  Texas. 

Even  today  Tascosa  is  hard  to  get  to. 
It  lies  on  the  north'  side  of  the  Canadian 
River,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Amarillo.  One  can  travel  in  an  auto- 
mobile as  far  as  Tascosa  Station  (on  the 
south  side  of  the  river),  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  cross  the  river  in  a  car.  A 
team  of  horses  is  usually  used  for  ford- 
ing and,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  a  few  families  at  Tascosa  Station, 
one  can  not  always  be  sure  when  he 
starts  from  AmarLlo  that  he  will  find 
anyone  to  take  him  across  to  the  old 
town. 

Tascosa,  that  lively  little  cowtown  of 
the  eighties,  now  boasts  of  a  population 
of  one  old  lady.  But  this  old  lady  is  as 
interesting  as  any  200  or  300  people 
would  be  iu  an  ordinary  town.  She  is 
Mrs.  Mickie  McCormack,  and  she  has 
been  living  in  Tascosa  for  forty  years. 
She  lived  in  the  old  town  when  it  was 
the  best  town  in  the  Panhandle — and 
the  only  one  besides  Mobeetie.  She  was 
present  on  the  night  of  the  big  fight. 
She  saw  the  funeral  procession  wending 
its  way  to  Boot  Hill  the  following  after- 
noon. Today  she  still  exists  among  the 
ruins,  a  bent  and  pathetic  little  figure. 
Her  only  companion  is  a  dog. 

Mrs.  McCormack  refused  to  allow  her 
picture  to  be  taken,  and  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  talk  about  herself.  She  was  will- 
ing, however,  to  talk  of  the  fight  and  of 
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the  early  days  of  the  town.  She  was  ask- 
ed if  it  was  not  rather  lonesome  in  Tas- 
eosa  now.  She  looked  off  toward  the 
river  for  a  few  moments  and  reflected. 
Then,  haltingly,  she  said: 

"Yes,  it  is.  This  used  to  be  a  real 
lively  town,  you  know.  But  T  don't 
like  it  much  any  more."  She  sighed. 

Inasmuch  as  she  is  the  only  person 
living  among  these  ruins  her  remark 
about  not  liking  it  much  any  more  con- 
tains quite  a  lot  of  unconscious  humor. 
But  the  pathos  of  that  reply  is  even 
greater. 

Mrs.  McCormack  i-i  known  to  all  the 
old-timers  as  Frenchy.  Quite  a  let  of 
romantic  stories  are  told  about  her  past, 
but  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  real 
truth  characterize  these  tales  as  "bunk." 
One  story,  for  instance,  is  to  the  effect 
that  she  comes  from  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  New  Orleans  family;  that  she 
ran  away  from  home  and  got  married 
against  her  parents'  wishes,  and  that 
now  she  refuses  to  give  out  any  informa- 
tion about  herself  because  she  does  not 
want  her  people  i,o  know  where  she  is, 
preferring  rather  to  die  in  old  Tascosa, 
the  scene  of  her  youth  and  of  her  hap- 
pier days. 

This,  of  course,  would  make  a  nice 
story  if  it  were  true,  but  the  more  con- 
vincing evidence  points  the  other  way. 
Old  inhabitants  of  Tascosa  say  that 
Frenchy  was  the  wife  of  Mickie  Mc- 
Cormack, a  livery  stable  proprietor  of 
Tascosa  and  "as  line  a  little  Irishman 
as  ever  drank  a  toddy."  Mickie  McCor- 
mack died  among  the  ruins  of  Tascosa  a 
few  years  ago  after  his  wife  had  spent 
practically  the  entire  family  wealth 
taking  him  on  trips  designed'  to  bring 
back  his  lost  health.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  only  three  days  after  his 
return  to  old  Tascosa,  his  wife  continued 
to  live  there  with  her  dog.  She  has 
never  left  since — and  perhaps  never 
will. 

The  story  of  how  Tascosa  got  its  name 
is  itself  an  interesting  one.  The  origi- 
nal application  to  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment was  for  the  name  "Atascosa," 
which,  in  Spanish,  means  "muddy,"  or 
"boggy."  The  lowlands  of  the  Cana- 
dian River  are  full  of  marshes  and  bogs, 
the  river  bed  itself  being  very  treacher- 
ous with  its  quicksands  and  shifting 


holes,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
namers  of  the  town  thought  Atascosa 
would  be  suitable  But  it  happened  that 
there  was  already  an  Atascosa  County 
in  Texas  and  an  Atascosa  River,  so  that 
the  postoffice  authorities  refused  to  al- 
low the  new  town  in  the  Panhandle  to 
have  this  name.  Hence  the  "a"  was 
struck  off  and  the  town  named  Tascosa. 
One  well-known  writer  on  Western  sub- 
jects, Emerson  Hough,  in  one  of  his 
books,  several  times  makes  the  mistake 
of  referring  to  this  old  town  as  "Atas- 
cosa." 

Quite  a  few  humorous  little  anecdotes 
of  early  days  in  Tascosa  are  told  by  old- 
timers  who  once  lived  in  the  town.  Here 
is  one: 

Before  the  courthouse  was  built  the 
town  authorities  used  to  have  some 
trouble  in  finding  a  place  to  lock  up 
prisoners.  At  one  time  a  certain  worth- 
less character  drifted  into  town,  and, 
after  getting  into  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
finally  landed  plump  in  the  arms  of  the 
Sheriff.  This  latter  gentleman  was  a  man 
of  resource.  He  chained  his  prisoner, 
for  safekeeping,  fo  a  pillar  supporting 
the  cottonwood  bf-im  in  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  town's  largest  saloons.  When  the 
saloon  was  closed  for  the  night  a  roar- 
ing fire  was  built  in  the  grate,  and  the 
prisoner  left  to  sleep  on  the  floor  at 
whatever  spot  he  might  choose  within 
the  radius  of  the  length  of  his  chain. 

But  if  the  Sheiiff  was  a  man  of  re- 
source, the  prisoner  was  more  so.  Dur- 
the  night  he  decided  he  would  like  to 
have  a  drink.  His  chain  was  too  short 
to  admit  his  getting  as  far  as  the  bar. 
Therefore  he  tore  up  one  of  his  blankets, 
and,  weaving  himself  a  lariat,  tried  his 
hand  at  roping  bottles  of  brandy  that 
stood  on  the  floor  at  the  corner  of  the 
bar.  After  several  unsuccessful  attemps 
he  managed  to  "ring"  a  bottle  neck  and 
drag  the  liquor  over  to  him. 

This  was  encouraging,  and  when  the 
first  bottle  gave  out  he  persevered. 
When  the  "cold,  gray  dawn"  of  the 
next  morning  broke  the  proprietor  of 
the  saloon,  coming  into  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, found  this  redoubtable  booze  fight- 
er peacefully  unconscious  in  the  arms  of 
Bacchus.  As  mute  evidence  of  his  prow- 
ess empty  botttles  lay  about  him  in  a 
complete  circfle.  What  the  proprietor 
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said  or  what  the  Sheriff  did  is  not  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Another  of  the  classics  of  old  Tascosa 
centers  around  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Ryan.  Ryan  and  Prank 
James  (not  the  brother  of  the  famous 
Jesse,  but  another  man.)  were  the  joint 
proprietors  of  a  saloon  in  Tascosa  in  the 
80s.  Ryan  was  called  from  the  duties 
of  this  business  at  one  time  to  serve  on  a 
jury.  When  the  jury  went  out  to  de- 
liberate, eleven  stood  for  acquittal  and 
Ryan  alone  stood  for  conviction.  He 
was  obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the  pri- 
soner ought  to  have  his  neck  stretched, 
and  announced  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  this  little  operation  was  performed, 
or  else  he  would  force  the  jury  to  report 
itself  as  unable  to  agree.  Ryan's  fellow- 
jurors  pleaded  with  him,  argued  with 
him  and  very  nearly  fought  with  him  in 
an  endeavor  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side  of  the  fence.  But  Ryan  refused  to 
give  in. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Prank  James 
climbed  a  ladder,  stuck  his  head  into  the 
window  of  the  jury-room  and  nodded 
excitedly  to  Ryan  to  come  over,  Ryan 
came.  James  whispered  to  him  that  the 
biggest  and  best  poker  game  ever  seen 
in  Tascosa  was  at  that  very  time  in  pro- 
gress in  th'eir  saloon,  and  asked  Ryan  for 
money.  Ryan  peeled  three  $100  bills  of 
his  roll,  and  gave  them  to  James.  Then 
he  said: 

"Hurry  back!  Don't  let  the  game 
break  up!  Keep  it  going  until  I  get 
there!" 

He  then  returned  to  the  conference 
with  his  fellow-jurors  and  told  th'em 
that,  while  he  personally  believed  in  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  human  judgment  was  fallible 
and  that,  inasmuch'  as  all  of  them  seem- 
ed to  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  set  free,  he  was  will- 
ing to  waive  his  own  convictions  in  the 
matter  and  acquiesce  in  their  judgment. 

A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  at  once  re- 
turned and  Ryan  hurried  over  to  the 
poker  game. 

Jim  East,  Sheriff  for  four  terms  in 
Tascosa,  has  beer,  mentioned  before  in 
this  story.  Just  in  passing,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  remark  that  this  same  Jim 
East  was  one  of  the  bunch  that  captur- 
ed Billy  the  Kid  and  Ms  gang  at  a  little 


rock  house  near  Stinking  Spring,  New 
Mexico,  in  1881. 

Billy  the  Kid,  perhaps  the  most  fam- 
ous desperado  of  frontier  days,  was 
probably  in  Tascosa  several  times.  One 
visit  of  his  to  the  town  is  known  of  de- 
finitely. In  the  fall  of  1878  he  came  to 
Tascosa  with  his  gang,  consisting  of 
Charlie  Bowdre  (later  killed  by  Pat 
Garrett),  Doc  Skurlock,  Tom  O'Folliard 
or  O'Phalliard  (later  killed  by  Pat  Gar- 
rett), Henry  Brown  and  oth'ers.  This 
g;ui£,  just  previous  to  their  visit  to  Tas- 
cosa, had  been  engaged  in  a  horse-steal- 
ing expedition  and  had  moved  north- 
eastward from  New  Mexico  in  disposing 
of  their  stolen  property.  They  came  to 
Tascosa  and  there  got  rid  of  the  last  of 
their  stolen  horses.  They  then  spent  a 
few  days  in  the  old  town  before  return- 
ing to  their  stamping  grounds  in  New 
Mexico. 

During  this  stay  in  Tascosa  Billy  the 
Kid  and  his  gang  went  from  ranch  to 
ranch  "visiting"  and  occasionally  tak- 
ing a  meal.  At  one  time  they  stopped 
for  a  day.  or  so  on  the  ranch  of  a  certain 
Captain  Torey,  a  retired  ship  captain 
even  then  along  in  years.  When  Cap- 
tain Torey  heard  if  it  he  gave  orders  to 
his  foreman  that  Billy  the  Kid  and  his 
men  were  not  to  be  fed  any  more  at  the 
ranch,  as  he  did  not  want  people  to 
think  that  he  was  "in  cahoots"  with 
this  gang  of  cutthroats  and  robbers.  This 
news  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Kid.  . 

Forthwith  he  looked  Captain  Torey 
up.  Meeting  him  one  day  in  front  of 
Jack  Ryan's  saloon  on  the  main  "treet 
of  Tascosa,  he  asked  him  point-blank 
whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  he  had 
given  his  foreman  these  orders.  Captain 
Torey  said  it  was.  Instantly  the  Kid 
drew  his  six-shooter  and  rammed  it  into 
the  Captain's  stomach,  telling  him  that 
if  tie  wanted  to  say  any  prayers  he  had 
better  be  quick  *.bout  it,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  fill  him  full  of  lead. 

Captain  Torey,  believing  that  his  life 
on  this  sphere  was  destined  to  end  right 
then  and  there,  broke  down  and  said 
that  he  would  take  it  all  back.  The  Kid 
put  up  his  gun.  Later  lie  told  Charlie 
Siringo  that  he  never  did  intend  to  shoot 
the  Captain,  but  was  merely  giving  him 
a  good  scare  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 
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Siringo  tells  of  this  incident  in  liis  book, 
"A  Lone  Star  Cowboy." 

Pat   Garrett,   one   of    the   most 
if  not  th'e  most   faMons  of  all     the   ; 
officers  of  the  >- 

about  Tascosa  for  about  a  id     a 

half,  centering  on  the  year    1 
was  the  man   who   killed    Hilly  1 
at  Port  Sunnier     on     the  IV  \'ew 

Mexico.      At    (lie    lime    of    liis    death'      the 
kid  was  just   -1    y^ars  old  and   i-  ;a:d   to 
have  killed     twenty-one     men,     one 
each  year  of  his  life,     and  this     was  riot 
counting  Mexicans.   Garrett   in    1 
in  chart'  my  of  'I 

operating  in  "Whee'er  County  an. 
Tascosa  his  headquarters. 

C.  B.  }    Willingham,   I 

Sheriff  of  Oldham   Couni 
man   ever  killed     on     the  si  i  Tas- 

cosa.    It  haplejied   in   this  way:  A  group 
of  drunken   cown.mchers  came   r 
to  town  from  their  camp,  which'  was  sit- 
uated near   by.     As   they   galloped   down 
the  street  they   whooped  Hcd   and 

shot  off  their   g;ii>s.     <)•  •    hunch, 

seeing  a  lady  in  her  ding  a   1 

of  ducks,  took  a  shot  at  on'e  «\'  the  birds. 
He  drilled  it  dead  •center,  all  right,  but 
at  the 'same  time  t'ri  lady  tn 

such  an- extent  that,  she  fainted. 

The  cowbo;.  on  down  tlf 

drew  up  in  front  of  Jack  Ryan" 
and    entered.        "Willingham.    armed    with 
a   shotgun,   went   to   arrest   them.      As    he 
neared    the    saloon     the     sheriff    on! 
him  to  get  down  from  ]{'.  .mil  sur- 

render.    Instead   of   doing   this,   the   • 
boy  reached   for   liis   gun         Before        he 
could   get  it   into   action   Sheriff  Willing- 
ham   planted  a  load  of  buckshot   in     his 
body. 

After  this,  killings  in  Tascosa  came 
with  such  frequency  that,  today  no  one 
knows  the  -tint  of  men  killed 

"with  their  boots  on." 

A  few  words  about.  Boot.  Hill.  Tn 
days  of  Tascosa 's  prime,  Dodge  i 
Kan.,  as  has  been  said,  was  rest 

city  of  any   eon  '•   the  city  to 

wh'ieh  the   cowpirnehers  repaired    io   buy 
whatever    equipment    they    needed    01;    to 
have   a   good  time.     Now  at  Dod 
there  was  very  early  a  Boot  Hill  Cei 
tery  in  which,  bei-.n-  Hie  town  was         a 
good  year  old,   more     than     eighty  men 
had   been  buried.       "What  was  more   n;it. 


nral    tli'an    that   Tascosa      should   attempt 

to   emulate   the   example   of  Dodge     City 

in    the    upbuilding     of     their     own   little 

"When   Tascosa    began   to 

come   into   prom  as      a      wild   and 

.  dy   cow   town   it   was  but   the  logical 

eon  .liould  imitate        the 

City  by  establishing  its  own 

,1    i!oot   Hill. 

The  account  oi'  all  1h'es,e  e  .eapades 
and  adventures,  of  course,  sounds  ex- 
tremely wild  and  woolly.  But  it  must 
that  things  were  done 
in  those  times  that  today  would  be  out- 
landish in  tlie  highest  d'-gree.  In  de- 

if  the   Panhandle 

;  ier   it   m  laid    t  hat  the'  better 

of   the  into   the  saddle 

iinned    things    to    their    own   way 

of  thinking  JHM    as   soon     as  it   was   pos- 

tlieni    t"      do   so.         Prohibition 

was    adopted    in    the    Panhandle   counties 

e   long  before   it   became   law 

in    other  sections     of  the     State.     Today 

Panhandle  yields  the     palm     to     no 

••  district    of  Texa,   in   the   matter  of 

icnt    and    order. 

-:ican    sett  lenient    as 
,    1*70.     Perhaps      the     first 
white    n;  'trie    then'    permanently 

was   Henry   M.   Kimball,   a   carpenter  and 
do    hunter,    and    later,    at    Channing, 
blacksmith      and   wheelwright. 
Kimball   first    came   to     Tascosa     on  th'e 
fourth    of   July,    1S76.     During   this   year 
[anted      a    gar; [en     at      Tascosa      and 
hunted   buffalo    in     the  vicinity.     He   al- 
so  did    carpenter   work   in    his   spare   mo- 
ments   for   a    Mexican   there   named   Casi- 
mira   Romero.     In   February,    1877,     two 
men   named   Howard   and   Rinehart   came 
to   Tascosa    from    New    Mexico     and     es- 
tablished a  store   there.       They  at     first 
•(1   a   place    fiom    Romero,   but   later. 
in   April.   LS77,      they      built      their     own 
adobe    store.     In   .187!)   John   Cone   and   a 
man   named    Dnra-i    opened    another   store 
in   Tascosa   and   in   the     same   year  Rine- 
hart,  the    former      partner     of     Howard, 
opened    a    third    store.     Th'is    made    three 
30,   and   stores  in    those   da\  - 
meant  a  town. 

Ta:  >rnwl!i    and      prosperity,    as 

•  almost,  entirely  de- 
pendant upon  the  near-by  cattle  ran- 
ches, in  fad,  i|  was  the  presence  of 
these  cowboys  fliiit  is  really  to  account 
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for  Tascosii  's  existence  as  a  white  man's 
town  rather  than  as  a  mere  Mexican 
settlement.  The  old  town  never  did 
have  any  business  other  th'an  that  of 
selling  liquor  and  a  few  supplies  to  the 
cowpunchers  livim,'  close  at  hand  and 
those  who  came  ihrough  on  th'e  trail. 

In  1879  and  in  subsequent  years  Tas- 
cosa was  utilized  as  a  kind  of  assembling 
point  ol'  (he  varkris  outfits  about  to  take 
]>art  in  the  great,  annual  roundup.  There 
were  no  fences  ir  those  days  and  the 
cattle  ranged  all  over  th'e  Panhandle  and 
into  New  Mexico.  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
Hence  in  the  roundup  outfits  from  these 
distant  points  came  to  Tascosa  to  help 
make  the  liquor  flow  and  the  town  liven 
up. 

Some  of  the  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tascosa  were  the  L.  I.  T.  th'e  L.  S.,  and 
the  L.  X.  and  other  smaller  ranches  be- 
longing to  such  old-time  cowmen  as 
Goodrich,  Jim  Kennedy  and  Nick  Chaf- 
fin.  Many  of  these  ranches,  of  course, 
are  today  still  in  existence. 

When  Oldham  County  was  organized 
Tascosa  was  made  the  county  seat. 
. lames  .McMasters  was  the  first  County 
Judge.  Mill  Vivian  the  first  County  and 
District  Clerk  and  Cape  Willingham  the 
first  Sheriff  Tax  Collector.  Judge  Wil- 
lis was  the  iirst  District  Judge  and  J. 
X.  Browning  (afterward  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Texas)  the  first  District  At- 
torney. 

In  the  early  clays  of  Tascosa  there 
were  no  organized  counties  in  Texas 
north  of  the  Red  River.  Oldham  Coun- 
ty was  organized  in  1880. 

The  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad 
came  through  Tascosa  in  1887.  For  a 
few  years  this  coining  of  the  railroad 
"boomed"  the  town,  but  when  Amarillo 
and  Channing  were  incorporated  Tas- 
cosa began  to  decline  in  importance.  As 
Amarillo  grew.  Tascosa  went  backward 
until  finally  only  :\  few  people  were  left 
in  the  old  town.  At  length  the  county 
scat  was  moved  to  Vega,  and  Tascosa's 
doom  was  sealed.  Today  it  is  no  longer 
a  town,  but  merely  a  mass  of  broken 
adobe. 

There  is  something  sad  and  at  the 
same  time  something  uncanny  about  a 
deserted  toxvn.  Where  once  this  noisy 
little  co\v  villag"  stood,  today  there  are 
no  sounds  to  lie  heard  save  those  made 


by  hundreds  of  little  birds  in  the  cotton- 
woods.  Where  formerly  the  main  street 
of  the  town  stretched  its  lurid  way,  to- 
day only  a  dim  outline  can  be  traced 
through'  the  scrubby  underbrush.  Once 
along  this  street  there  were  ranged  two 
lines  of  solidly  built  adobe  stores.  Now 
only  a  single  broken  wall  raises  its  jag- 
ged and  crumbling  outlines  from  the 
grass.  Along  that  street  forty  years  ago 
five  saloons  operated  at  full  blast  day 
and  night,  stopping  only  for  funerals. 
Today  the  town  is  a  mourning  witness 
of  its  own  funeral. 

Forty  years  ago  many  famous  charac- 
ters walked  up  and  down  the  road  that 
ran  through  this  cottonwood  grove.  To- 
day most  of  them  are  dead.  A  few  old- 
timers  are  still  left,  but  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  of  these  has  gazed 
on  the  site  of  old  Tascosa,  for  the  rail- 
road runs  south  of  the  river  and  the  old 
town  can  not  be  seen  from  the  windbws. 

At  evening  the  wind  stirs  the  dead 
leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  eottonwoods, 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glance 
through  the  boughs,  flecking  the  grass 
and  creek  water  with  light,  shifting 
shadows,  a  few  little  birds  cheep  as  they 
go  to  roost,  and  then  a  deathly  silence 
throws  its  mantle  over  the  scene. 

One  can  stand  here  and  know  intel- 
lectually that  this  place  was  once  one  of 
the  wildest  and  wooliest  and  noisiest  of 
all  the  towns  of  tne  frontier,  but  even 
that  definite  knowledge  can  not  bring 
back  in  all  their  old-time"  richness  the 
atmosphere  and  coloring  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  old  town  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  The  contrast  of 
today  with  yesterday  is  too  great. 


And  here's  another  word  of  cheer 
from  one  of  the  Old  Guard:  C.  M. 
Grady,  of  Brownwood,  Texas,  writes: 
"You  will  find  enclosed  my  ch'eck  for 
$1.50,  for  which  please  move  up  my  sub- 
scription another  year,  for  I  am  a  life- 
time sub'scriber  to  Frontier  Times.  I 
sure  like  the  little  magazine.  Hope  to 
meet  the  boys  of  the  '70s  at  Menard 
next  annual  meet  August  11,  12,  13, 
1927." 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 
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George  W.  Saundcrs,  in  The  Cattleman 


In  the  July  number  of  The  Cattleman 
appears  an  article  by  James  W.  Mull  ins. 
which  I  have  read  with  unusual  interest. 
His  attempt  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  names  of  Clrisum  and  Chis- 
holm  and  their  connection  with  cattle 
trails  is  noted  and  ii'  lie  is  correct,  my  !!."i 
years  of  research  work  is  wrong.  He  has 
John  Chisum  and  his  family  and  his 
moving  cattle  "to  Colemaii  County  and  to 
the  Concho  in  1866  and  establishing 
ranches  in  New  Mexico,  and  being  our 
of  the  biggest  cattleman  of  his  < 
which'  is  correct,  but  Chas.  Goodnight, 
not  Chisum  made  the  contract  with  the 
Government.  Goodnight  bought  about 
10,000  cattle  from  Chisum  to  be  deliver- 
ed by  Chisum  on  the  Pecos  to  go  in  on 
th'e  contract.  Goodnight  blazed  the  trail 
from  the  Concho  to  the  Pecos  in  1866. 
John  Chisum  was  never  known  to  drive 
a  herd  to  the  northern  markets,  lie  never 
claimed  to  have  blazed  a  cattle  trail,  lie 
probably  drove  th'e  first  herd  Irom  Den- 
ton,  Wise  and  Cook  Counties,  to  Cole- 
man  County.  The  Jingle  Bob  Chisum 
was  known  all  over  Texas  and  other 
states.  John  Chisnm  was  a  great  man, 
but  never  claimed  the  distinction  of  a 
cattle  trail  blazer. 

I  was  raised  in  Goliad  County,  Texas, 
and!  worked  cattl-  during  the  war  and 
many  years  after  in  Goliad,  Bee,  Karnes. 
Live  Oak,  Rei'ugio  and  Gonzales  Coun- 
ties and  helped  put  up  the  first  trail 
herds  that  left  oiu  section  from  1808  to 
1871,  when  I  went  up  the  trail  myself 
to  Abilene,  Kansas.  The  early  trail 
drivers  from  my  section  were  D.  R. 
Fant,  One-armed  Jim  Reed,  Barton 
Peck,  my  brothers,  Matt  and  Ja;.-k  bauu- 
::•  rs,  Buck  and  Ji  i  J.Viius,  Tom  and 
Charles  Ward,  Gus  Pal  ton,  Goliad:  Dock 
Burnett,  George  Littlel'ield,  Leo  Koker- 
not,  Houston  and  SH\  ers,  -Jess  McCoy, 
Joe  Murray,  Millet!,  Bros,  Bill  Irvin, 
Gonzales  and  Guadalupe  Counties;  M. 
Choat  and  Sons,  Ben  Borrouin,  iiill  -tnd 
Pleas  Butler.  George  Strickland.  Hut- 
ledige  Bros.,  Karnes  County;  Tom  O'- 
Connor, Henry  Scott,  Bob  Martin,  Tob 
Wood,  Refugio  County ;  Tom  Welder, 
Henry  Clair,  Sullivan  and  Skidmore, 


Fred  Malone,  Bee  County ;  King,  Kene- 
d.y,  Shanghai  Pierce,  Bob  Stafford  and 
others  from  th'e  coast  country.  I  per- 
sonally knew  all'  of  them  and  their  cow- 
boys, mixed  and  mingled  with  them, 
questioned  them  closely  as  to  news  of 
the  trail. 

In  those  days,  the  trail  and  preparing 
for  the  trail  was  th'e  leading  topic,  as  it 
meant  bread  and  butter  for  the  trail 
drivers  and  the  people  at  home.  All  those 
men  saidi  they  took  the  Chisholm  trail 
at  Red  River,  the  general  understanding 
was  that  Joe  McCoy  of  Abilene  who 
built  the  stockyards  there,  hired  Jesse 
Chisholm,  a  half  breed  Indian,  who  was 
a  trader  and  scout,  to  blaze  a  trail  from 
Abilene,  Kansas,  to  Red  River,  to  guide 
the  Texas  cattle  to  that  market.  When  I 
went  up  in  1871  it  was  understood  that 
we  would  travel  the  Chisholm  trail. 
From  Red  River  the  trees  were  blazed'  in 
the  timber,  a  furrow  plowed  in  the 
prairies.  Those  blazeld  trees  were  plain 
in  1871;  the  trail  was  blazed  in  1868. 

Joe  McCoy,  a  promoter,  not  a  cattle- 
man, conferred  with  J.  J.  Myers  of  Lock- 
hart  about  the  number  of  Texas  cattle 
that  would  likely  com'e  if  he  built  the 
stock  yards  at  Abilene.  Myers  assured 
him  millions  would  come  if  there  was  a 
market  for  them,  according  to  Myers' 
sketch  in  the  "Trail  Drivers  of  Texas." 
M.  A.  Withers,  who,  is  living  at  Lock- 
hart,  Texas,  was  employed  by  McCoy 
with  six  other  expert  ropers  in  1868  lo 
rope,  load  and  ship  a  carload  of  buffa- 
loes through'  the  Toast.  Steamers  on  both 
sides  of  the  car,  advertising  Abilene, 
Kansas,  as  th'e  great  Texas  cattle  mar- 
ket. This  brought  the  buyers  that  bought 
our  cattle  to  stock  the  western  ranges. 
The  buffaloes  were  roped  and'  loaded  at 
Kossel  Siding,  1G  miles  west  of  Abilene. 
The  ranges  were  black  with  them  at 
that  time. 

There  are  over  100  trail  drivers  living 
that  drove  the  trail  up  to  1870.  A  few 
of  their  names  are):  Levi  Anderson,  Se- 
guin;  J.  E.  Kelly,  lieeville;  D.  L.  Taylor, 
llarwood';  Tom  Hjdges,  Junction;  Ben 
Borroum,  Del  Rio ;  Pleas  Butler,  Kenedy ; 
Mark  Withers,  Lockhart;  A.  D.  Me- 
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Ghee.  San  Marcos:  L.  T.  Clark,  Quanah; 
Cliarle,  Goodnight,  Goodnight;  W.  D. 
Rcvnolds.  "Fort  Worth;  J.  W.  Newton, 
Del  Rio:  John  B.  Slaughter.  Post;  W.  B. 
Slaughter.  San  Antonio. 

.Mnllins  says  it  i:;  strange  the  packers' 
maps  failed  to  show  any  trail's  named 
after  the  greatest  .'river  of  them  all, 
Colonel  Geo.  W.  Liltlefield.  Littlefickl 
\vas  a  wonderi'ni  man  and  I  don't  sup- 
|w>se  th'ere  was  a  man  in  Texas  that  did 
more  towards  its  development  than  he, 
hut  lie  did  not  drive  more  cattle  than 
any  of  them  Ellison  and  Dewees,  Mon- 
roe (  hoate  and  Sons,  l,ytle  Schreiner 
and  Light.  1).  R.  F;nit,  J.  D.  Reed  and 
John  Blocker  drove  more  cattle  than  h'e 
did,  but  none  of  them  showed1  his  abili- 
ty as  a  'financier.  There  is  a  log  of  the 
Texas  cattle  trails  shown  in  the  "Trail 
Drivers  of  Texas."  and  I  know  they  are 
correct,  as  I  drov-  over  th'em  all.  They 
were  all  called  rile  Kansas  trail,  the 
Northern  trail  ;hrough  Texas,  and  the 
Chisholin  trail  from  Red  River  to  Abi- 
lene. Great  Hern'.  Wichita.  Newton  and 
other  points  in  Kansas.  This  log  Drives 
the  counties  those  trails  passed  through, 
beginning  at  the  Rio  <! ramie,  Cameron, 
Willacy,  Hidalgo.  I'rooks,  Kenedy,  Kle- 
berg.  Nueces,  .Jim  Wells,  San  Patricio. 
Live  Oak.  P>ee.  Oo'iad,  Karnes,  Wilson, 
(ion/ales.  Guada.'.ipe,  Caldlwell,  Hays, 
Travis,'  Williamson  Bell,  Falls,  Bosque. 
McCleilan.  Hill.  Johnson,  Tarrant,  Den- 
ton.  Wise.  Cook,  Montague  to  Red  Rivet- 
Station.  When  the  settlers  forced  the 
trail  west  it  kept  o.i  up  the  San  Antonio 
River  from  Wils<v,  through  Be.xar.  Kim- 
ble.  Kerr.  Meni'rd.  Conclio.  McCulloch, 
Coleman.  ShacM-'fonl.  Throckraorton, 
Baylor.  Wilbarger  to  Doan's  Store  on 
Red  River.  Later  the  trail  went  up  the 
Nueces  from  ^an  Patricio  County, 
through  Live  Oak,  Me. Mullen,  La  Salle. 
Dimmit,  Za valla.  I'valde,  Edwards,  in- 
terseeting  the  weslern  trail  in  Kimblc 
Count)-,  herds  starling  from  points  on 
both  sides  of  tho.-e  trails  intersected 
Ihem  at  tin-  nearest  points  of  the  trail 
from  the  head  of  the  Conclro  to  the 
Peeos  and  up  tlie  Peeos  to  Fort  Simmer 
and  on  to  Colorado  was  the  Goodnight 
and  Loving  trail.  All  old-timers  know 
that  Oliver  Loving  was  shot  by  Indians 
on  the  I'ei-os  in  1*7(1  and  died  from  its 
effects  in  Fort  S'  inner  and  later  ('has. 


Goodnight  brought  his  remains  back  to 
Jack  County  in  P  wagon  600  miles. 

I  have  been  trying  to  keep  our  pioneer 
record  straight  since  1874,  and  am  will- 
ing to  answer  fill  questions  regarding 
the  trail  driving  period. 

('has.  Goodnight  and  I  both  think 
that  the  Northern  Trail  should  have 
been  called  the  Joe  McCoy  Trail,  from 
Abilene,  Kansas,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 


Big  Miracle  Confirmed 

"And  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  t  >e  sea  dry  land  and 
the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  land." 

Thus  it  was  io  Bibical  days. 

Now,  for  the  dry  floor  of  Goose  Lake, 
on  the  Oregon-California  border,  once 
the  second  largast  body  of  fresh  water 
in  the  state,  comes  evidence  of  a  close 
parallel  in  the  days  of  gold. 

Less  spectacular  perhaps,  the  modern 
version  of  the  Red  Sea  miracle  contains 
no  mention  of  a  new  Moses.  Warring 
Indians  are  cast  in  the  role  of  the  pur- 
suing Egyptians. 

The  story  of  Goose  Lake's  waters  re- 
ceding so  that  the  covered  wagons  of 
the  gold  seekers  passed  through  on  dry 
land  was  first  told  by  emigrants  travel- 
ing the  Oregon  Trail.  Unaccountably, 
they  reported,  the  lake  dried  up.  It  be- 
came dry  with  "h'^re  and  there  expan- 
ses of  tules  and  occasional  springs," 
they  said,  and  emigrant  parties  used  its 
bed  as  a  road. 

Settlers  who  located  in  Goose  Lake 
Valley  a  few  years  later  found  a  lake  28 
miles  long  and  ringing  from  four  to 
nine  miles  in  width.  They  scoffed'  at 
the  miraculous  story  of  the  emigrants. 

Today  confirmation  of  the  tradition 
was  received  from  residents  of  Modoc 
County  who  live  near  the  lake.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  again  have  receded, 
it  was  stated,  and  the  water  lies  in  a 
scant  sheet  not  more  than  five  miles 
square. 

With  the  old  Moor  .of  the  lake  expos- 
emigrant  road  cutting  through 
•he  center  of  the  lake,  bed  is  plainly  vis- 
it:!-, tiie  deep  nil  ted  wheel  tracks  made 
the  he:i\y  ox  wagons  having  been 
•rved  for  thro'  -quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  hard  lake  bottom. 
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12\.no  tb<t  Orutl)  About  "buckskin  3o«." 
Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Herbert  Cody  Blake,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Copyright  1926  br  Herbert  Cody  Blale.     All  Ridhti  R«ierT«l 

the  scouts'  horses  started  them  for 
camp  and  North  and  the  Pawnees  grab- 
bed guns  and  brdles,  and  as  fast  as 
possible  secured  horses  and  mounted 
and  started  across  the  river.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Pawnees  crossed  before 
North,  and  as  tn<  •  flew  past  Cody's 
wagon  he  joined  them.  His  "plug" 
was  tied  to  his  "grocery,"  all  saddled 
and  bridled.  Aboi  r  twenty  of  the  Paw- 
nees were  ahead,  and  when  the  Cheyen- 
nes saw  them  they  dropped  the  mules, 
let  go  all  holds,  and  hit  for  the 
hills.  North  was  on  a  government 
horse  which  was  r  good.  When  he  got 
to  the  mules  he  "\.rtook  Cody,  who  was 
riding  at  a  walk.  Captain  North  slowed 
up,  the  Cheyennes  and  Pawnees  being 
over  th'e  hill  and  out  of  sight,  and  Cody 
said  (I  will  let  Captain  North  tell  the 
story)  : 

"Captain,  your  men  have  got  me 
wrong." 

I  replied,  "What  do  you  mean,  Bill?" 

Cody  said,  "They  think  I  was  with 
the  Cavalry  that  killed  some  Pawnees 
down  on  the  Arkansas  River  last  fall, 
but  that  was  WUd  Bill.  They  think  it 
was  me  because  I  have  long  hair.  One 
of  your  Pawnees  on  a  dun  horse  (the 
horse  afterwards  named  Buckskin  Joe 
by  Cody)  overtook  me  back  there.  He 
was  mad  about  something  and  reached 
over  and  grabbed  iny  revolver  out  of 
the  holster  and  carried  it  away.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  th'em  I'm  not  the  man 
they  think  I  am." 

"Cody  could!  not  talk  or  understand 
Pawnee  nor  any  other  Indian  language 
up  to  1883.  He  learned  a  few  word's  in 
Pawnee  and  Sioux,  but  couldn't  talk. 

"About  that  time  we  heard  firing 
over  the  hill,  and  kicking  our  horses  in- 
to a  gallop  we  ^;ot  over.  Our  boys  had 
overtaken  and  killed  two  of  the  Cheyen- 
nes and  gone  on  after  th'e  other  five.  By 
this  time  it  was  dark  and  I  began  to 
call  them  to  come  back,  and  after  awhile 
they  did.  The  Pawnee  who  was  riding 
the  dun  horse  was  Travelling  Bear,  who 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1869  what  was 
known  as  the  Republican  River  Expe'H- 
tion  was  made  up  of  seven  troops  of  tic 
Fifth  Cavalry,  urder  Col.  E.  A.  Can- 
(Brevt.  Maj.  Gen.1  and  a  battalion  of 
the  famous  Pawnee  Scouts,  organized 
and  commanded  by  Major  Frank  North, 
the  great  Indian  lighter,  left  Fort  Mc- 
Ph'erson  to  operate,  particularly  against 
the  Cheyennes.  The  unprotected  coun- 
ties of  Nebraska.  Kansas  and  Colorado 
had  suffered  in  many  ways  from  the 
Cheyennes  and  also  from  the  Sioux.  At 
the  time  the  command  left  the  fort, 
Major  North  h'ad  gone  to  the  Pawnee 
Agency  for  an  additional  company  of 
scouts,  and  his  brother,  Luther  II.  North. 
captain  of  Company  A,  was  in  charge  of 
the  Indians,  consul  ing  of  two  companies. 
(Buffalo  Bill  in  his  autobiography  gives 
this  as  the  time  iv<>  met  North.)  Cody 
was  attached  to  t'.ie  cavalry  and  had  a 
pair  of  I.  C.  government  horses  hooked 
up  to  'a  wagon  loaded  with  goods  such 
as  soldiers  would  buy,  air-tight  (canned 
goods)  groceries,  "fluid  groceries,"  to- 
bacco, etc. — a  sort  of  mobile  canteen,  or 
"floating  grocery."  He  had  a  man,  the 
famous  Jim  White  (Buffalo  Chips) 
driving  this  outfit.  "Chips"  was  killed 
at  Slim  Buttes  in  1876. 

Cody  would  make  camp  at  night,  us- 
ually near  the  Pa  vnees,  which'  was  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  mile  away  from  the 
Fifth  Cavalry.  One  evening  on  the  Re- 
publican River,  Captain  North  and  ;he 
scouts  were  camped  on  the  north  side, 
Cody's  wagon  a  'j  •  rter  of  a  mile  up  the 
river,  and  the  wagon  train  of  the  com- 
mand (six  mules  to  the  wagon)  was 
just  above  him.  '.'  he  mules  had  been 
driven  across  the  river  to  graze  and  two 
teamsters  were  herding  them.  The  Fifth 
Cavalry  was  on  a  creek  a  h'alf  mile  back 
from  the  train.  '< ihe  Pawnees  were  eat- 
ing supper  and  ili.ir  horses  were  all  of 
a  quarter  of  :i,  mile  away,  when  seven 
Cheyennes  dashed  into  the  mule  herd 
killed  the  two  teamsters,  and  rounded 
up  the  mules.  At  the  first  crack 
out  of  the  box  the  Indians  herding 
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afterward  received  a  Congressional  me- 
dal for  bravery  in  the  Summit  Springs 
fight.  I  asked  him  why  he  took  Cody's 
revolver,  and  he  replied],  "I  saw  his 
horse  was  tired  a,<d  I  only  had  a  few 
cartridges  in  my  gun,  so  I  asked  him  for 
his  revolver,  and  when  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand, I  took  it."  The  revolver  was 
an  ivory  handled  Remington. 

"Well  Bear  gave  it  to  Bill  and  every- 
thing was  lovely.  We  got  back  to  camp 
about  midnight,  and  the  next  morning 
Carr  sent  for  me  and  I'm  d — d  if  ho 
didn't  reprimand  me  for  saving  those 
mules — for  not  first  reporting  to  him  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  That's  West 
Point  red  tape,  and  would  mean  giving 
the  Cheyennes  time  to  run  off  the  stock, 
put  the  outfit  wagonless,  and  bust  the 
campaign. 

"The  dun  horse  was  ridden  the  rest  of 
that  summer  by  my  brother-in-law. 
Captain  Gushing,  one  of  the  company 
commanders,  and  when  we  were  muster- 
ed out  that  fall  at  Fort  McPh'erson  he 
was  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster, 


and  later  Bill  Cody  got  the  horse  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the  cayuse 
become  known  as  Buckskin  Joe.  This 
isn't  the  story  Cody  tells,  but  this  ac- 
count is  straight  and  is  the  truth. 

"A  lew  days  after  this  skirmish  Frank 
.joined  us  with  the"  Third  Company  and 
took  command.  Travelling  Bear,  who 
wax  on  the  dun  lurse  at  this  time,  was 
'some  Indian.'  At  the  scrap  at  Summit 
Springs  in  the  July  to  follow  he  went 
u])  into  the  canyon  in  which  Major 
North  shot  Tall  Bull  and  returned  with 
four  scalps  and  four  revolvers.  General 
Carr  mentioned  him  in  his  report  to 
General  Augur  the  following  day,  and 
in  No.  48  Government  Official  Report  he 
is  again  put  way  up  among  the  pictures 
in  the  pack." 

The  story  of  the  .Summit  Springs  fight 
and  the  truth  regarding  who  killed  Tall 
Hull,  as  well  as  th'e  facts  concerning  the 
horse  called  "Tall  Bull,"  is  one  of  th'e 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  1869 
campaign,  and  will  appear  in  Frontier 
Times  later. 


The  Texas  Ex  Rangers  Association 
held  its  annual  reunion  at  Ranger,  Tex- 
as, August  11-13,  and  a  great  time  was 
had.  The  city  oc  Ranger  provided  all 
sorts  of  entertainment  for  the  old 
rangers,  more  th'an  half  a  hundred  being 
present  to  greet  their  old  comrades.  Me- 
nard  was  selected  as  the  place  to  hold 
the  reunion  next  year.  Following  is  i 
list  of  those  who  registered  at  the  Ran- 
ger meeting:  P.  II.  Rice,  Ada,  Okla;  J. 
C.  Goar,  Johnson  City ;  William  P.  Go- 
ralez,  Johnson  City .  F.  C.  Kiser,  Blanco ; 
J.  E.  Tucker,  Sunset;  W.  J.  Hale,  Palo 
Pinto;  William  Green  and  Miss  Ruby 
Green,  Meridian;  M.  C.  Henson,  Ranger; 
J.  W.  King,  Oklahoma;  J.  H.  Rennick, 
Comanch'e;  James  Odioum,  David  W. 
Wansley  and  S.  IS.  Johnson,  all  of  John- 
son City;  J.  0.  Allen,  Cookville;  W.  B. 
Treweek,  Snyder ;  W.  A.  Spencer,  Wil- 
son, Okla. ;  S.  P.  Elkins  and  P.  T.  Allen, 
Henderson;  James  B.  Bierd,  Clemscott, 
Okla;  W.  M.  Layton,  Ranger;  William 
Rogers,  Post;  N.  J.  Jones,  Archer  City; 
F.  C.  Stregler,  Frcdericksburg ;  N.  Arm- 


strong, Coleman;  G.  L.  Boma,  Talpa;  W. 
Y.  Luke,  Weatherford ;  P.  S.  Carter,  Gor- 
man ;  B.  L.  McGuire  and  wife,  Desde- 
moua;  W.  T.  Caven  and  son,  Eaton;  S. 
R.  Boggt-ss  and  daughter,  Cliffie  May, 
Stephenville ;  R.  D.  Routh  and  wife, 
Brownwoocl ;  L.  T.  Arnold,  Rising  Star ; 
G.  W.  Bruton,  Keller;  T.  W.  Clark, 
Abilene;  J.  C.  Yarbrough,  Morgans  Mill; 
Henry  Sat'kett,  wife,  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Coleman;  M.  H.  Pilts.  Jacksboro ; 
M.  II.  Cheath'am,  Coleman;  John  T. 
Pope,  Anson;  Mrs.  Oliver  Wood,  Dallas; 
C.  C.  Hight,  Cisco;  H.  E.  Conn,  Flores- 
villc;  Dr.  S.  H.  Chilton,  Texan;  W.  W. 
Lewis,  Menard ;  A.  G.  Collins,  Sari  An- 
gelo;  C.  M.  Grady,  Brownwood;  W.  R. 
Nixon,  Ranger;  J.  W.  Mayfield;  Morgan 
Mills;  T.  S.  All'-n,  Carbon;  R.  B,  Moore, 
Mineral  Wells;  J.  W.  McCollum,  Com- 
anche;  John  John  Buinett,  Menard. 

Following  is  the  list  of  ex-Texas 
rangers  who  died  during  the  past  year: 
Lee  Groomes.  Austin;  G.  S.  McKenzie, 
Comaiiclie;  -I.  II.  B.  Norlleet,  Silver;  A. 
T.  Ritchie,  Sydney;  C.  M.  Sterling,  Mon- 
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tague ;  J.  N.  Schrock,  Spanish  Court ;  T. 
W.  Th'omason,  l^ant;  J.  H.  Wallace. 
Decatur;  G.  M.  Wright,  Granbury;  J.  M. 
Womaek,  Brownwood1;  Henry  Evans. 
Talpa ;  V.  I.  Branlnn,  Brown  wood;  J.  C. 
Bird,  Alpine;  L.  C.  Carvey,  Archer  City: 
T.  H.  Hammonds,  Comanche ;  G.  W. 
Johnson,  Camp  Springs ;  Frank  Ware, 
Dallas;  J.  W.  Proffitt,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  of     1926 
were  elected  with  Major  W.  M.  Green  of 


Meridian  re-elected  commanding  officer 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  time  and  Miss 
Ruby  Green,  re-elected  secretary.  Others 
elected:  W.  H.  Roberts  of  Llano,  cap- 
tain; J.  H.  Reniek  of  Gorman,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  L.  H.  Cook  of  Bangs,  second  lieu- 
tenant; S.  P.  Caru'r  of  Gorman,  adjut- 
ant; J.  0.  Allen  of  Crosbyton.  chaplain; 
W.  Y.  Luke  of  Weal h'ert'ord,  color 
bearer;  C.  M.  Grady  of  Browmvood,  as- 
sistant color  bearer. 


There's  going  to  be  a  rip-snortin ', 
rearin',  tearin'  time  in  good  old  San  An- 
tonio October  7,  8  and  9,  when  the  Old 
Time  Trail  Drivers'  Reunion  is  held  in 
that  ancient  city,  according  to  Col. 
George  W.  Saunders,  president  of  th'e 
Association.  In  a  communication  to  Fron- 
tier Times  Colonel  Saunders  says  the  re- 
union is  going  to  be  a  "  hum-din ger," 
which  means  that  it  will  be  the  best  yet. 

Bill  Kingston,  who  ranges  out  in  the 
Toyahvale  country,  far  from  the  h'annts 
of  the  city-fed,  writes  Col.  Saunders 
that  he  d"oes  not  like  life  in  the  "high 
ialutin'  hotels,"  where  you  have  to  re- 
sort to  'an  elevator  to  get  to  your  rooms. 
floors  are  slick  aiid  bell  hops  have  no  use 
for  the  guest  who  does  not  tip,  and  he's 
going  to  bring  nis  camping  outfit  along. 
He  wants  to  attend  the  convention,  but 
says  he  would  be  "dinged1"  if  h'e  could 
put  up  with  life,  even  for  three  days,  in 
in  one  of  them  "city  hotels."  Colonel 
Saunders  sent  him  a  special  delivery  let- 
ter and  told1  him  he  could  bring  his 
camp  outfit  along  f-nd  he  would  get 
special  permission  from  th'e  Commission- 
er of  Parks  for  a  bed-ground  in  Breck- 
enridge  Park. 

Speaking  of  the  forthcoming  reunion, 
Colonel  Saunders  said:  "While  the  pro- 
gram for  the  convention  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Tcan  assure  the  old  trail  drivers 
that  there  will  be  more  business  discus- 
sion and  less  oratory  at  this  reunion 
than  heretofore.  There  will  be  a  i'ul. 
entertainment  program,  with  the  an- 
nual ball  to  be  held  in  the  municipal 
auditorium,  with  proceeds  of  an  admis- 
sion charge  to  go  to  the  fund  being  col- 


lected with  which'  to  build  the  monu- 
ment to  the  old  trail  drivers." 

W.  J.  Lytle  ot  the  Princess  Theater 
has  announced  that  he  will  compliment 
the  visitors  with  a  Free  showing  of 
"North  of  36,"  and  the  trail  drivers' 
parade  and  pony  express,  features  of 
last  year's  convention. 

A  barbecue  will'  be  served  on  the  iin- 
al  day  of  the  convention. 

Colonel  Saunders  states  that  Mrs. 
Amanda  Burk,  of  Cotulla,  queen  of  the 
old  trail  drivers,  who  has  been  a  patient 
in  a  San  Antonio  infirmary,  will  be  well 
enough'  to  participate  in  the  convention. 

"It  has  been  a-  .^neously  claimed  that 
Mrs.  Burk  was  the  '  only  woman  that 
ever  went  with  a  herd  of  cattle  over  the 
Northern  trail,"  Col.  Saunder.s  said. 
"This  is  not  true,  for  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Slaughter  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lovelady  of 
San  Antonio  accompanied  their  husbands 
over  the  Northern  trail'.  There  were 
several  other  women  who  went  over  the 
trail  with  stock,  'lit  Mrs.  Burk's  record 
leads  them  all.  She  rode  in  a  buggy 
from  Banquete,  near  Corpus  Christi,  to 
Abilene,  Kan.,  with'  her  husband  in  1871. 
She  followed  the  herd  by  day  and  stay- 
ed in  camp  at  night.  She  stayed  in  camp 
on  the  Plains  with  her  husband,  among 
Indians,  until  the  tattle  fattened  and 
were  sold  in  the  fall. 

"Emerson  Houg'i  states  in  his  famous 
story,  'North  of  :!(>,'  that  lie  had  in 
mind,  almost  exclusively,  th'e  trail 
dtrivers  of  Texas,  in  weaving  his  great 
story,  and  it  is  -.'ertain  from  Mrs  Uurks' 
experiences,  that  he  had  her  in  mind 
when  he  created  the  character,  Theresa 
Lockh'art. " 
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A  State  Museum. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Museum  at 
Austin,  and  we  hope  the  next  Legisla- 
ture will  provide  funds  tor  such'  an  in- 
stitution. Texas  is  fortunate  among  1  In- 
states and  sections  of  the  Union  in  hav- 
ing a  unique  history  replete  with  deeds 
of  heroism  on  the  battle  plain  and  on 
the  frontier  witli  examples  of  high  pat- 
riotism and  of  fort-seeing  constructive 
statesmanship,  all  of  which  should  be 
cherished  and  kept  before  our  public 
and  especially  -our  youth  as  an  incite- 
ment to  high  purposes  and  like  deeds 
of  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  utilizing  the 
sentiment  of  a  people  toward  the  past 
lies  in  keeping  before  the  public  objects 
associated  with  and  symbolic  oi'  that 
past.  Texas  i.-s  rich  in  high  grade  mu- 
seum materials,  many  fine  collections 
being  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens, 
most  of  whom  are  anxious  to  have  them 
kept  in  the  state  and  who  in  many  in- 
stances would  giadly  donate  them  to  a, 
state  museum  possessed  of,  fire-proof 
buildings,  and  thus  relieve  themselves 
of  worry  over  the  possibility  of 
collections  being  lost  by  fire  in  their 
private  homes  or  being  scattered 
destroyed  by  unappreciative  heirs. 
history,  anthropology,  the  iine  arts,  and 
the  natural  sciences  should  all  be  re- 
presented in  th'e  planning  and  operation 
of  such  a  museum,  and  it  should  receive 
the  endorsement  cf  all  patriotic  citizens 
of  our  state. 


ler  and  more  permanently  by  telling 
your  Friends  of  the  merits  of  Frontier 
Times. 


We  want  to  make  another  plea  for 
more  subscribers  to  Frontier  Times.  We 
are  striving  hard  vo  build  a  magazine  of 
real  merit  and  oiv  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  patriotic  man,  woman 
and,  child  in  our  great  country.  We 
started  out  with  great  hopes  to  succeed, 
and  our  determination,  after  three  years 
of  effort,  has  not  diminished  in  the  least, 
for  we  confidently  believe  th'at  there  are 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  United 
States  who  will  subscribe  for  Frontier 
Times  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  You  can  help  us  get  them 
on  our  list  if  you  will  mention  the  little 
magazine  to  them  and  urge  them  to  sub- 
scribe. We  are  growing,  all  right,  but 
we  kindly  ask  you  to  help  us  grow  fas- 


Thc  following  message  from  Mrs.  M. 
•).  Lee  of  651  Campus  Avenue,  Upland, 
California,  carries  with  it  that  touch'  of 
love  which  makes  the  world  akin.  Moth- 
er Lee  is  Hearing  her  eighty-first  birth- 
day and  says  she  is  too  blind  to  read 
Frontier  Times  herself,  but  it  is  read  to 
her-  iis  soon  as  it  arrives,  and  she  says: 
"I  will  ask  you  to  give  my  best  wishes 
to  all  of  your  subscribers  and  readers  of 
Frontier  Times,  for  it  has  been  to  me  as 
a  dear  letter  from  home,  sweet  home  of 
my  childhood  days,  and  more.  All  of  my 
children  were  born  in  Texas,  that  great 
state  where,  witli  all  of  her  bloody  suf- 
fering it  was  a  joy  to  live  there  and 
breathe  that  freedom  of  country  and 
healthful  air  that  abounded  well  in  her 
domain." 


Our  Host  Offer. 

We  have  put  up  certain  back  numbers 
of  Frontier  Times  in  bundles  which  we 
are  offering  at  a  bargain  price  to  clear 
them  out.  Eleven  numbers  of  various 
dates  are  included  in  each'  bundle  as 
follows  :  November,  1923  ;  January,  June 
July,  August,  December,  1924;  February, 
March.  May.  June,  July,  1925;  and  a 
copy  of  "Heel-Fly  time  in  Texas,"  and 
"The  Authentic  History  of  Sam  Bass 
and  His  Gang."  Our  regular  price  for 
these  back  numbers  and  the  two  book- 
lets would  be  $4.00.  Our  special  price 
to  you,  postpaid,  is  $2.50.  Order  today 
if  you  want  one  of  these  bundles,  for  we 
have  only  nine  of  the  bundles,  and  they 
will  soon  be  sold.  You  will  get  a  lot  of 
real  history  Jor  the  small  amount  of 
$-.">(),  and  after  receiving  th'e  bundle 
and  you  are  not  satisfied,  just  return  it 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded. Send  your  order  to  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  find  in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 


Ask     your  neighbor   to   subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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Entered  u  Hcond  clu<  matter  October  15,  1923,    at  Handera, 
Texai,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1876 

With  this  number  Frontier  Times  en- 
ters upon  its  fourth  volume.  Wo  thank 
our  friends  who  have  so  loyally  stood  by 
us  through'  the  three  years  we  have  been 
publishing  the  little  magazine,  and  we 
assure  them  that  their  good  words  of 
encouragement  have  spurred  us  on  to 
redoubled  affort  to  make  Frontier  Times 
better  each  issue.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  th'at  this  little  magazine  is  publish- 
ed in  a  small  town,  off  the  railroad,  and 
that  our  printing  plant  is  one  of  limited 
facilities.  Frontier  Times  is  becoming 
.nationally  known  and  its  circulation 
now  extends  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  Maine  to  California.  We  want 
to  add  several  thousand  new  subscribers 
to  our  list  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  Help  us  to  do  this  by  telling 
your  friends  about  the  magazine. 


Here  is  some  of  the  real  encourage- 
ment Frontier  Times  is  receiving.  Judge 
Walter  F.  Timon,  Judge  of  the  Criminal 
Districf  Court  28th  Judicial  District, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  writes:  "Through, 
the  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  th'at 
splendid  citizen  of  Texas,  Col.  Geo.  W. 
Saunders  of  historic  San  Antonio,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  Frontier  Times.  I  am 
so  impressed  with  your  little  magazine, 
and  the  great  work  which  you  are  do- 
ing, that  I  desire  to  become  a  subscriber. 
I  regret  my  knowledge  of  'what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  great  world'  has  been  so 
circumscribed  as  to  preclude  an  earlier 
acquaintance  with  your  magazine  and 
its  mission.  I  am  interested  in  your  en- 
deavors, and  wonder  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  all  of  the  volumes  that 
have  gone  before.  Enclosed  find  check 
for  which  you  may  credit  me  with  two 
years  subscription.'' 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  find  in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 


BRAVERY  OF  HENRY  HARTMAN 

(Continued    from   page   15.) 

ed.     Nothing  more   was  seen      or     heard 
of  the  Indians. 

After  daylight  li  art  man  crawled  out 
of  the  brush  and  up  on  a  hill,  where  he 
could  have  a  view  of  the  country,  but 
he  kept  in  some  bushes  on  top  of  the 
hill  so  he  could  sue  without  being  seen. 
The  Indians  failed  to  find  the  negro, 
but  stripped  both  dead  horses.  They 
also  defeated  the  other  men  with  the 
cattle  and  got  all  of  the  loose  horses. 
Th'e  companions  of  Ilartman  had  no 
chance  to  aid  him,  for  a  band  of  nine 
Indians  attacked  them  about  the  same 
time  and  they  had  to  give  way.  This 
made  twenty-two  Indians  in  all  of  this 
raiding  band.  The  negro  made  his  way 
to  the  settlement  that,  night  and  report- 
ed that  Hartman  had  been  killed  and 
that  the  Indians  had  carried  him  off  on 
a  horse.  From  his  place  of  concealment 
he  had  seen  the  Indians  carry  off  the  one 
Hartman  had  killed.  Th'e  other  men  al- 
so reported  Hartman  killed,  and  his 
friends  sent  out  £:n  ambulance  to  bring 
his  body  in,  and  picked  out  a  place  to 
bury  him.  Guided  by  the  negro  they 
found  the  dead  horses  and  the  bloody 
ground  where  the  Indians  had  carried 
him  off  as  the  negro  said.  Thev  drove 
around  looking  for  th'e  body,  when  Ilart- 
man heard  the  ra-ile  of  the  vehicle  and 
crawlipg  out  of  th>-  busches  he  stood  on 
one  foot,  leaning  on  his  gun,  so  that 
they  could  see  him.  They  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  him  alive,  and 
soon  had  him  as  comfortably  "situated  in 
th'e  hack  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  started  back  U  the  settlement.  They 
found  the  hat  which  Hartman  had  shut 
from  the  Indian's  head  and  it  had  a 
bullet  hole  in  it.  A  party  had  come  up 
in  the  night  to  hunt  for  the  supposed 
dead  body  of  Hartman  and  had  passed 
so  near  he  heard  them  but  supposed 
they  were  Indians  and  remained  quiet. 
This  party  was  still  out  but  soon  came 
upon  the  scene  and  all  went  back  to- 
gether. There  was  great  rejoicing  among 
the  people  when  lire  hack  arrived.  The 
wound  in  the  leg  was  not  severe  and 
soon  healed,  but  the  foot  was  in  had 
condition  for  many  months  and  always 
made  him  a  cripple. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Morve  L.  Weaver,  Visalia,  California 


E  STORY  of  Rain-in-the-Face's 
(Itiomagaju)  vengeance  has  been 
many  times  told  but  the  Indian's 
rcoital  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it 
makes  plain  their  tactice,  slio\rs  tlie  in- 
feriority of  the  soldier's  weapons  and 
calls  attention  Ao  the  shortcomings  of 
(.'lister's  supporting  officers. 

Ha  in   says     that  Ouster's   men     fought 
with  their  revolve) ;-.,  a     point  not     made 
plain  in  other  rep  ,rts  of    the  battle     and 
shows  the     inferiority  of     the  single-shot 
Springfield  carbine  of  the  model'  then  re- 
gulation in  which  the  extractor    was  un- 
certain and  the  ammunition  not     always 
perfect.       The  carbine  was  not  equipped 
with  a  ramrod,  as     was  the     rifle,  so     a 
'stuck"  shell  was  al- 
ost,  equivalent  to  a 
useless  gun.  Tf  Ouster 
himself  carried  a  car- 
bine or  rifle  into  this 
action,  it  is  probable 
that  it  had  the  Rem- 
ington action  as     he 
was   known    to     fav- 
or that  excellent  and 
effective  system. 

In  1894,  only  eigh- 
teen years  after  tin- 
defeat  of  ("lister's 
command  at  the  bat- 
tle of  The  Little  Big 
Horn,  Rain-in-the 
Face  (Itiomagaju), 
told  W.  K.  Thomas 
through  Interperter 
Harry  McLaughlin, 
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the  story  of  the  event  which  led  to  the 
enmity  between  Rain,  the  Indian,  and 
('apt.  Tom  Ouster-,  (the  General's  brother) 
and  of  his  (Rain's)  carrying  out  his  oath 
of  vengeance.  incidentally  he  gave  the 
Indian's  version  of  th'e  fatal  battle. 

Like  all  the  surviving  Indians,  he  was 
very  reticent  on  the  subject  of  the  fight, 
b'ut  on  this  occasion  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  dose;  of  "  Minnewaukan " 
(literally  "Water  of  God"  but  usually 
termed  "Fire  Water")  opened  his  heart 
and  he  became  loquacious. 

While  the  Uneapapa  Sioux  under  Gali 
and  Sitting  Bull  were  at  the  Standing 
Rock  Indian  Agency,  Rain  became  a  great 
"ladies  man"  and  one  coy  maiden  insist- 
ed that  Rain  kill  a 
white  man,  prefer- 
ably a  soldier,  and 
so  "get  a  reputa- 
tion." 

Sitting  Bull  had 
forbidden  any  of  the 
Indians  to  leave  the 
reservation  but  Rain 
put  on  his  war  paint, 
armed  himself,  and 
stole  from  the  Agen- 
cy and  traversed  the 
forty-five  miles  to 
Fort  Lincoln  (about 
where  Bannock  now 
stands.)  He  said: 
"I  hung  around  the 
Fort  for  two  days 
watching  for  a 
chance  to  kill  a  'long 
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sword.'  I  wantid  to  carry  back  the 
hrass  buttons  to  ihe  girl  who  had  laugh- 
i-i.l  at  me.  One  i-iorning  I  saw  the  sutler 
(store-keeper)  and  a  '  horse,  medicine- 
man' (!'.  S.  Veterinary  Sergeon  llunts- 
inger)  to  out  to  a  spring.  'I,"!!-,'  Yellow 
Hair'  (Gen.  Custer)  and  his  men  were 
riding  about  one  hundred  yards  baek.  I 
rush'ed  ii])  and  shot  the  sutler  and  brain- 
ed the  hoi-se-niedieine-inan  \vilh  my  war- 
e-lab. Tli en  I  shot  them  full  of  arrows 
arid  cut  off  some  buttons.  I  didn't  have 
time  to  scalp  the  men." 

Hearing  the  rVlroi,  Custer  and  his  men 
chased  Rain  for  twenty-five  miles.  Charlie 
Reynolds,  the  scout,  recogni/ed  Rain  in- 
the-Face. 

Rain  had  not  signed  the  peace  treaty, 
as  had  "most  of  the  other  Indians,  so  drew 
no  supplies  and  was  compelled  to  live  by 
hunting.  Next  winter  going  to  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  Rain  went  boldly  into  the 
store  run  by  II.  ;?>.  Parkin.  Captain  Tom 
<'uster  was  at  the  Agency  with  thirty 
men.  Rain  said:  "Little  Hair  (Tom 
Custer)  slipped  up  behind  me  like  a 
squaw  when  my  bnck  was  turned.  They 
all  piled  on  me  at  once,  threw  me  in  a 
sick-wagon  (ambulance)  and  held  me 
down  until  they  got  me  to  (Fort)  Lincoln 
I  told  Little  Hair  that  I  would  get  away 
and  when  I  did  that  I  would  come  back 
and  cut  h'is  heart  out  and  eat  it." 

Rain  was  chained  to  a  white  prisoner  at 
Fort  Lincoln.  The  while  man.  secured  a 
file,  cut  their  bonds  and  both  escaped. 
The  white  man  was  captured  the  next 
day.  Rain  said:  "  1  rejoined  Sitting  Bull 
and  Gall.  They  (the  soldiers)  were 
afraid  to  come  and  get  me  th'ere.  I  .sent 
Little  Hair  a  picture  on  a  piece  of  buffalo 
skin  of  a  bloody  heart." 

Rain  did  not  see  Tom  Custer  again  un- 
til June  2f>,  187G,  of  which  meeting  he 
said]:.  "They  fought  us  with  guns  and 
revolvers,  no  swords.  They  fought  us  on 
foot,  every  fourth  man  holding  the  oth'ers' 
horses.  We  were  better  armed  than  the 
1'ong-swords,  their  guns  wouldn't  shoot 
but  once — the  thing  wouldn't  throw  out 
the  empty  shells." 

Sitting  Bull  who  had  been  making 
medicine  "way, iff  on  a  hill"  had  had 
empty  lodges  set  up  along  the  bend  of 
the  river  "to  fool  the  'Ree  scouts  when 
th'ey  came  up  and  looked  down  over  the 
bluffs." 


In  Rain's  words:  "The  brush  and  the 
bend  (in  the  river)  hid  our  lodges.  Sitting 
liiill  went  away  io  make  more  medicine 
and  didn't  come  back  till  the  fight  was 
over.  (Jail  was  head  chief.  Crazy  Horse 
led  the  Cheyennes,  (loose,  led  the  Ban- 
nocks. I  was  not  h'ead  chief — my  bro- 
ther was — but  I  had  a  band,  of  the  worst 
I'neapapas.  We  knew  the  long-swords 
made  a  mistake  when  they  separated. 
Gall  took  most  of  ihe  Indians  up  the  riv- 
er to  come  between  them  and  cut  them 
off.  (This  was  true  for  it  was  (Jail's  par- 
ty that  drove  Reno's  command  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  held  them  for  three  days 
and  would  have  exterminated  them  ex- 
cept 1,'or  the  bravery  of  Reno's  captains 
who  virtually  took  command  until  reliev- 
ed by  Gibbons.)  We  showed  our  line  in 
front  and  the  long-swords  ch'arged.  I 
didn't  see  Long  Yellow  Hair  then  or  af- 
terward. We  fired  and  they  reeled, 
then  all  dismounted  and  we  closed  around 
them,  shot  the  pony  holders:  and  stamped- 
ed the  ponies.  I  rushed  in  and  brained 
the  flag-man  and  took. the  flay;.  My  pony 
fell  dead  as  1  took  it.  I  got  a  fresh  pony 
and  rushed  back,  shooting,  cutting  and 
slashing.  This  pony  was  shot  and  1  got 
another.  This  time  I  saw  Little  Hair.  I 
don't  know-how  many  I  killed  trying  to 
get  at  him.  He  knew  me.  When  I  got 
near  enough  I  shot  him  with  my  revolver. 
I  leaped  from  my  pony  and  cut  out  his 
heart  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  it  and  spit  it 
in  his  face.  I  didn't  scalp  him  The 
squaws  came  up  afterward  and  killed  the 
wounded.  They  hunted  for  Long  Yellow 
Hair  to  seal])  him  but  could  not  find  him. 
lie  didn't  wear  h'is  fort  clothes  (uniform) 
his  hair  had  been  cut  off  and  the  Indians 
didn't  know  him.  (Gen.  Custer  had  cut  off 
his  long  hair  in  St.  Paul  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  fight.)  That  night  we  h'ad  a 
big  feast.  Sitting  Bull  came  up  and  said 
4 1  told  you'  and  Gall  got  mad  and  said, 
'  We  did  the  fighting,  you  only  made  med- 
icine.' We  could  have  killed  the  others 
on  theyhill  (Reno's  command)  but  for  the 
quarrel  between  Gall  and  Bull.  I  took 
no  side  for  I  was  my  own  chief  and  had 
my  bad  young  men.  We  would  not  obey 
Gall  nor  Sitting  Bull." 

Asked  who  did  kill'  General  Custer, 
Rain  said,  "I  don't  know.  No  man  knows. 
It  was  like  running  in  th'e  dark. 

Asked  if     Custer  was  too  brave  to  be 
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scalped,  Rain  said,  "No  one  is  too  brave 
to  be  scalped,  that  wouldn't  make  any 
difference.  The  souaws  wondered  aiter- 
w;ard  why  they  couldn't  find  him.  He 
must  have  lain  under  some  other  dead 
bodies.  I  didn't  know,  till  I  heard  it 
long  after  from  the  whites,  that  he  wasn't 
scalped." 

Rain  would  admit  an  Indian  loss  of  but 
"four  and  ten  or  six  and  ten"  but  he  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  losses  of  his 
own  little  band  of  hard  eases. 

Asked  regarding  Curler,  the  Crow  In- 
dian scout,  wh'o  long  posed  as  the  sole 


survivor  of  the  fight.  Rain  said,  "Cnrley 
stopped  back  just  before  the  fight  start- 
ed and  when  he  heard  the  firing  he  ran 
off  just  like  a  whipped  dog." 

IJain  said.  "One  long-sword  ex-aped. 
Ilis  pony  ran  off  v.iih  him  and  went  past 
onr  iodgi  1  ;ftw  th'e  man  in  Chicago 

and  (lieu  remembered  hearing  the  sipiaws 
tell  about  it  after  the  fight."  Rain  was 
in  Chicago  in  ]M!i:J. 

l,«ngfcllow  in  his  poem  credits  Raiu-in- 
the-Faee  with  taking  the  heart  of  General 
Ouster  instead  of  that  of  the  General's 
brother. 


Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Mrs.  Olive  K.  Dixon,  Miami,  Texas 


Mrs.  Tlitha  A.  Cunningham,  aged  90 
years,  a  pioneer  of  the  Panhandle  and  a 
resident  of  Robe.'ls  county  for  37  years. 
died  at  her  home  in  Miami,  Texas  recent- 
ly- 

Tlitha  A.  Baxter  was  born  in  Alabama, 
November  2,  183f>.  She  was  married  to 
William  L.  Cunningham  at  Lebanon, 
Ala.,  in  18.14.  The  family  moved  to 
Texas  in  1869,  first  locating  at  Cleburne 
She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children  ;  six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  husband 
died  in  Cleburne  in  1880.  Also  three 
sons  proceeded  her  in  death. 

When  the  Cunningham  family  which 
ranks  with  the  real  old  timers  of  that 
section,  moved  to  the  Panhandle  in  1889, 
and  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cana- 
dian River,  their  nearest  neighbor  was 
ten  miles  away.  Their  place  was  half 
way  between  Canadian  and  Adobe  Walls 
and  the  Turkey  Track  Ranch,  and  was 
the  stopping  place  for  all  travelers  pass 
ing  that  way.  Cowboys  riding  the  range 
always  found  a  welcome  in  the  Cunning- 
ham home. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  had  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  her  life  on  the  frontier  and 
like  most  women  cf  that  time  endured 
many  hadships.  Through  it  all,  she  was 
gentle  and  kind,  bearing  life's  bun 
without  complaint,  always  telling  her 
children  "there  is  only  one  way  to  live 
and  that  is  by  faii'i  be  true  and  honest." 
She  joined  the  Mithodist  church  when  a 
young  girl  and  remained  in  that  relation 
until  her  death. 


Her  children  never  ceased  to  come  to 
her  for  comfort  ainl  many  of  life's  rough 
places  were  made  smoother  by  her  kind- 
Is  admonition.  She  lived  far  beyond 
tin  allowed  thr--t  score  years  and  ten. 
having  reached  t!ie  90th  mile-stone.  The 
longer  she  lived  the  stronger  became  her 
faith.  As  she  j  mrneyed  with1  her  Mas- 
ter -.he  could  say  : 

".Jusi    a    few    more    steps    to    follow, 
-lust   a    few  more  days  to  roam, 

lint   the  way  :_v.«ws  more  beautiful, 
As   I'm   drawing  nearer  home." 

This  niui  her'. •;  i'.'1  listian  hope  and  fear- 
ness  was  woriii  all  the  wealth  of  the 
World  in  that  moment  when  all  the  life 
forces  begin  to  slip  away  like  sands 
through  the  fingers.  Death,  through 
her  living  Lord,  long  since  had  been  rob- 
bed of  its  terrors.  It  was  not  a  black 
cloud  which  hovered  over  her  bed;  she 
saw  with  the  soul  s  eye.  To  her  death 
was  not  a  door  vliich  shut  out  life,  but 
one  which  opened  into  larger  life.  She 
lived  a  beautiful  life  and  died  a  trium- 
phant death. 

Six-  of  Mrs.  Cunningham's  children 
survive  her:  T.  M.  Cunningham  and  Mrs. 
\V.  S.  Carter  of  Amarillo:  Mrs.  John 
ey,  Strong  City,  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
F.  K.  Ferguson  and  Joe  and  John  Cun- 
ningham of  Miami.  Texas;  also  eithteen 
id  child, 'en  and  five  great  grand 
children.  She  had  made  her  home  with 
her  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  for 
twenty-three  years.  All  of  her  children 
were  at  her  bedside  when  the  end  came. 
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m  Comfty  m  HIM 

'K  K.  Uniick,  in  'J'c.rus  Almanac.  1866 


Cuiiiiiy  Seal  Mason: — This  county  lies 
cast  from  Kimbl"  and  Menard.  ami  is  a 
new  bur  organize.!  comity.  The  north- 
west portion  is  iriMcrally  a  rich  post  oak 
region,  \vith  the  San  Saba  Kiver  running 
through  the  extreme  border,  while  the 
center  and  soul  Invest  portion  abound  in 
mexquito  Hats  and  granite  rocks.  These 
rocks  are  usually  of  a  gray  or  reddish 
east,  ai;d  some  times  town-  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth1 
around  them,  where  they  stand  out  in  all 
their  nil  keel  deformity,  with  not  a  spear 
of  grass  nor  a  shrub  to  shield  them,  but 
hard  as  adamant  and  sometimes  as 
smoothe  as  glass.  In  th'e  valleys  among 
these  rocks  the  richest  iron  ore  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  Llano  takes 
its  course  through  the  southwest  portion 
of  this  county.  A  great  number  of 
valuable  springs  break  forth  about  the 
center  of  the  county,  and,  after  meander- 
ing through  I  lie  nch  and  beautiful  val- 
leys empty  their  clear  waters,  some  into 
th'e  tributaries  of  the  Llano  on  the  one 
side,  and  others  into  those  of  the  San 
Saba  on  the  other  side.  The  liig  and 
little  Saline  Creeks,  upon  which  are 
many  valuable  sail  licks.  Big  Bluff  and 
Little  Bluff  Creeks,  Leona,  Honey,  Com- 
anche,  Willow,  Kim,  Beaver  and  San  Ker- 
nando  Creeks  are  ihe  principal  Mason 
County  tributaries  ot  the  Llano,  while 
Tecumseeh  Creek  and  Ivanch  Branch  are 
the  tributaries  of  San  Saba.  On  Teeum- 
sech  there  arc  M.veral  good  sail  licks. 
All  the  tributaries  afford  valuable  tim- 
ber and  fertile  valley,  most  of  winch  is 
susceptible  of  irrigation.  Immense 

quantities  of  pecans  grow  every  year 
along  the  San  Saba  and  its  tributaries, 
and  also  upon  the  waters  o('  the  Llano, 
in  Mason  County.  The  beaver  are  so 
numerous  on  the  San  Saba  that  they  often 
throw  dams  across  that  stream,  and  force 
the  water  out  upon  th'e  valleys.  The 
San  Saba  valleys  are  not  so  extensive  in 
Mason  as  in  M.cnard  county,  nor  Llano 
bottoms  so  rich  av.d  J'ertile  as  in  Kimble 
county.  Port  Mason  is  situated  on  the 
divide  between  the  Llano  and  San  Saba 
rivers,  about  the  center  of  the  county, 
and  is  115  miles  northwest  of  San  An- 


tonio, 176  miles  northwest  from  Austin, 
being  about  half  way  between  the  Ked 
River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Fort  Mason 
is  the  post  where  the  brave  and  good  man 
n»w  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  had  his  head- 
quarters while  in  command  of  Hie  Second 
Cavalry  of  United  States  forces  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  lie  had  the 
confidence  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him, 
but  none  of  us  ever  dreamed  that  he  was 
destined  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
American  Republic.  There  are  no  troops 
in  Fort  Mason;  but  we  have  elected  it 
County  Seat  of  Mason  County,  and  have 
a  good  stone  court,  house,  a  black  smith 
shop  built  of  stone,  a  trading  house  or 
store,  and  an  excellent  school,  but  no 
grocery.  There  are.  I  believe,  26  fam- 
ilies within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  post,  and  75  bright,  healthy  fresh 
looking  children,  large  enough  to  attend 
school.  There  is  church  service  by  Ger- 
man preacher  once  a  month  in  this  neigh- 
bor-hood, but  no  regular  meeting  house. 
The  people  in  thi<  settlement  and  in  the 
county  generally  are  well  disposed,  or- 
derly,' and  ambitious  of  aceuulating 
properly  and  educating  their  children; 
but  they  are  very  much1  disheartened  at 
present  by  the  great,  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  and  by  the  apparent  im- 
punity with  whie-li  the  most  horrible 
crimes  are  perpetrated  by  Indians  and 
outlaws.  There  *ce,  1  think,  not  less 
than  200  families  in  the  sounty,  half  of 
whom  are  Germans  There  are  four  ex- 
cellent schools,  besides  some  smaller  ones 
and  not  less  than  HOO  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. There  arc  live  places  of  worship 
in  this  county.  The  Germans  are  most- 
ly Methodists.  Th'e  Americans  are  of 
different  persuasions.  There  is  little 
agriculture  in  Menard,  Kimble.  or  Mason 
but  more  in  Mason  than  in  either  of  the 
other  counties.  The  people  are  general- 
ly devoted  to  stock  growing,  because  it  is 
so  much  more  profitable  and  so  much  less 
laborous  in  this  country  than  farming. 
Last  spring  we  sold  oor  beeves,  here  at 
the  pens,  for  $15.00  per  head  in  specie. 
There  are  no  mill's  in  Mason  county  nor 
manufactures,  but  some  splendid  sites 
for  such,  especially  on  Devil's  Rives, 
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James  River.  and  Mill  Creek,  all  of  which 
empty  into  the  Llano  from  the  southwest. 
There  are  itiiinei i i;n ely  around  Fort  Ma 
son  a  great  Dumber  of  beautiful  plaees 
admirable  for  irrigation,  but  only  a  few 
of  them  occupied  by  the  rightful  owner 
and  many  of  them  not  occupied  at  all. 


Tire  (iermans  generally  live  upon  their 
own  1'ainls  and  hence  are  more  disposed 
to  improve  them.  They  have  some  fine 
orchards  in  this  county.  Butter  is  worth 
10  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  10  cents  per 
•u:  honey  .7.">  to  $1  a  gallon;  and  veni- 
son hams.  :M  cents  a  pair. 


Charles  Goodnight,  in  The  ,S'< 

At  the  request  of  Edmoud  Seymour, 
ot;  4!)  Wall  Street,  New  York,  'l  am 
writing  this  Mor\  of  Quanah'  Parker.  1 
undertake  it  with  <_rreat  besittancy  as  it 
is  impossible  to  gel  proper  dates  of 
births,  marriages,  and  so  on.  As  near- 
ly as  1  can  ascertain,  he  was  born  in  the 
year  184(i.  in  what  is  uo\\  Oklahoma,  on 
the  northwest  branch'  of  Cache  Creek. 
lie  was  born  in  a  bed  of  (lowers.  This 
he.  himself,  says,  was  the  origin  of  the 
name,  Quanah.  As  nearly  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, the  word  would  mean  perfume, 
or  possibly,  odor. 

He  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  h'is 
tribe  like  any  other  Indian  boy.  The 
reason  he  was  not  captured  when  his 
mother  was  taken  by  Ross'  command  in 
IS'iO,  just  south  o.!'  Quanah  on  Pease 
R-iver.  was  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  lie  was  not  there.  His  father.  XV 
cona,  had  taken  him  and  his  brother 
who  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  Pea- 
nut, by  name,  and  had  gone  to  the  main 
tribe  of  the  Co'iianches  and  Kiowas. 
The  tribes  were  on  their  way  south  and 
had  cam  perl  on  the  south  waters  of 
Pease  River,  at  the  foot  of  th'e  Staked 
Plains,  in  what  is  now  Motley  County, 

Information  as  to  the  location  of  the 
main  body  of  the  tribes  I  got  from  my 
scout  duty.  We  located  them  the  next 
day  after  the  fi:rht  but  Qiianah,  himself, 
told  me  of  his  hem;.'  with  his  father  at 
the  time. 

The  brother,  I'eanul  died  a  natural 
death.  Lieutenant  Ross,  who  was  after- 
wards our  governor,  reported  that  h'e 
had  killed  Nocon.i,  who  was  Cynthia 
Ann's  husband.  This  \\as  an.  error  as 
!ied  a  natural  death,  many  years 
afterwards.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact 
and  it  can  be  proven  by  many  witness- 
irror  probably  occurred  from 


bad  interpretation  of  what  Cynthia  Ann 
herself,  said  on  the  day  that  she  was 
captured.  I  think  that  she  was  trying 
to  make  them  understand  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  Nocoiia  Band.  The  word 
Nocona  means  to  rove  or  go  and  not 
make  friends  with  the  whiles.  lie  was 
a  very  prominent  Indian  but  never  a 
chief,  lie  was,  however,  leader  of  the 
Xocona  Band,  which  was  known  as  (lie 
Qnaharas.  This  means  antelope  or 
antelope  hunter.  There  were  seven  of 
these  different  sects  or  bands  among  the 
Kiowas  and  ( 'omanches.  Two  of  them 
were  known  as  the  Kocheitakers,  mean 
ing  buffalo  hunters,  and  the  Penetakers, 
bee  hunters  or  sugar  eaters.  The  latter 
were  in  much  discredit  among  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  because  they  would  lie 
around  UK;  agency  eating  sugar  while 
the  others  were  at  war. 

Alter  (Quanah  was  grown  up,  he  fell 
in  love  with  Red  Bear's  daughter.  Red 
P.ear  was  a  chief  and  bitterly  opposed 
the  union  so  Quanah,  with  a  few  yomn: 
braves  and  their  squaws,  stole  the 
young  girl  and  skipped  south',  locating 
at  the  head  of  'he  Concho  River  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest, 
lie  remained  fcher  two  or  three  ye 
Occasionally  sm;i!l  bands  of  the  younr 
people  would  break  away  from  the  old 
tribe  and  join  him  until  h'e  had  quite  a 
little  band. 

Eventually  Red  Bear  located  him  and 
went  down  with  a  small  band  to  settle 
the  difficulty  which  was  done  by  Qu;m- 
ah's  giving  him  twenty  horses.  (Juan 
ah  told  me  that  if  didn't  amount  to 
much'  as  he  simply  went  down  to  the 
frontier  (which  would  be  two  hundred 
miles  to  th"  east)  Mid  got  "plenty  more 
horse." 

Qnaiial  ned  in  that   country   and 
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on  the  Staked  Plains  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season  he  and  his  followers  lived 
principally  on  antelope,  which  at  that 
time  were  very  numerous  and  from  which' 
came  the  name  "Qnahara. " 

Quanah  and  Rod  Rear  became  staunch 
friends  and  were  together  at  the  Pick- 
wick  Hotel  in  Fort  Worth  when  they 
blew  out  the  gas  in  their  room.  Next 
morning  Red  Hear  was  dead  and  Quanah 
was  barely  alive.  His  old  friend  Rurk 
Burnett  was  notified  and  got  to  him  with 
doctors  in  time  to  save  his  life,  although' 
he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  never 
recovered  from  thv  effects  of  the  gas. 
It  probably  caused  his  early  death. 

As  before  staged  Quanah  remained  in 
Concho  county  with  his  band  and  was  not 
captured  by  McKenzie  in  '<>4.  In  fact 
he  was  never  captured. 

After  he  found  out  that  all  the  other  In- 
dians had  been  put  on  the  reservation,  he 
came  in  and  surrendered. 

It  seemes  that  General  McKcn/ic  was  in 
charge  of  Indian  ai fairs  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla- 
homa and  finding  Quanah  to  be  more  in- 
telligent and  easi-;  to  train  in  ways  of 
civilization,  he  appointed  him  chief  of 
the  combined  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
tribes.  This  made  bitter  enemies  of  the 
old  line  chiefs.  Quanah  himself,  told 
me  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  ,old 
chiefs  had  largely  died  off,  that  he  was 
now  "sure-enough"'  ch'iH'. 

When  I  captured  Quanah  by  treaty  in 
'78.,  I  noticed  many  of  his  enlightened 
ways.  Upon  asking  him  how  he  had 
learned  it,  I  was  171  formed  that  he  and 
General  MeKenzie  were  great  friends  and 
McKenzie  had  taught  him. 

The  Indians  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  MeKenzie.  Wliile  he  was  firm  and 
made  them  obey  orders,  he  was  just  and 
made  the  contractors  feed  them  properly 
and  give  them  what  was  due  them.  When 
McKenzie  was  removed  and  some  other 
officer  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
was  put  in  charge,  he  failed  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  fed.  According  to 
Quanah 's  statemeni  they  were  not  given 
half  the  heel'  that  was  doe  them  and  what 
they  did  receive  \\as  no  good.  For  that 
reason  Quanah  m.,iie  up  his  mind  to  go 
hack  to  his  old  haunts  on  the  Staked 
Plains.  \Vhen  I  Inteicepted  him  in  the 
Palo  Dnro  Canyon.  I  asked  him  who  was 
in  charge.  He  answered  by  saying,  "No- 


body. Old  Squaw  no  good,"  giving  the 
name  of  the  commander,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  remember.  Quanah  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  going  back,  that 
he  could  take  care  of  his  own  people  on 
the  Plains.  It  was  some  three  or  four 
weeks  after  I  made  the  treaty  before  the 
troops  got  here  from  Ft.  Sill  to  take  him 
hade.  Because  of  the  kind  and  just 
treatment  he  had  received,  h'e  consented 
to  return  but  he  told  me  that  if  his  peo- 
ple were  not  properly  fed,  he  would 
leave  again. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Quanah  Parker  never 
broke  a  promise  or  a  treaty.  He  claim- 
ed, and  1  believe  it  true,  that  he  never  al 
lowed  any  women  to  be  killed  in  his 
hat  ties.  I  personally  know  of  two  that 
he  had  two  or  three  days  in  the  woods 
and  turned  loose,  showing  them  the  way 
to  go  home. 

I  do  not  think  that  it,  is  generally 
known  but  Quanah  became  a  master  ma- 
son before  he  dhd.  His  daughters  by 
his  first  squaw  ,/:c  very  well  educated 
and  seem  to  be  women  of  fine  character. 
The  oldest  one,  who  was  a  very  beautiful 
child  when  I  made  the  treaty  with  him, 
has  been  a  missionary  of  the  school  at 
Kt.  Sill  for  many  years,  doing  a  fine  work 
for  her  people. 

I  greatly  reg-'t  that  I  cannot  give  a 
fuller  history  of  this  man's  life.  I  have 
simply  stated  bricfjy  what  I  know  about 
him. 

Editor's  Note. — In  connection  with  the 
foregoing  story  concerning  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  Panhandle 
history,  it  is  interesting  to  know!  th'at  on- 
ly recently,  Congr"'.s  has  passed  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  to  place  a  memorial  at 
his  grave,  which  has  remained  unmarked 
in  an  Indian  cemetery  northwest  of  Cache 
Oklahoma.  A  large  monument  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  his  moth'er,  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Parker  whose  life-story  is  re- 
plete with  tragedy  and  romance.  Fol- 
lowing the  massacre  of  her  family,  she 
wax  carried  off  as  a  child  and  reared  by 
the  Indians,  married  Nocona  and  when 
recaptured  by  the  whites,  is  said  to  have 
pined  a  way  and  died  of  home-sickness. 

Quanah  Parker  died  February  22,  1911 
and  the  movement  to  have  his  grave 
marked  is  said  to  have  been  started  by 
Mrs.  Lcnn  Hanks,  of  Cache  and  was  un- 
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dertaken  in  pa\  mc'it  of  a  (Ichi  of  grati- 
tude. 

.Mrs.  Malik's  part  .its  reside  near  Cache 
One  day  her  mother  \vas  taken  ill,  lap- 
siii"  into  a  stupor  from  which'  it  was  not 
believed  she  would  recover. 

Quanali  Parker  lived  nearby  and  he 
came  into  the  lion  -  while  the  woman  was 
ill.  Looking  ,-ii  Ler  mother,  Mrs.  Banks 
says  Onanah  turned  to  h'er  father  and 
said:  "All  right-,  judge,  pretty  soon  me 
come."  He  quickly  jumped  on  his  horse 
and  rode  oft'  rel  urning  shortly  with  med- 
icine which  is  believed  to  have  saved  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Hanks'  mother.  Parker  ad- 
ministered 1  h'e  medicine  himself  and  re- 
mained at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  woman 
until  her  condition  improved  and  she  was 
entirely  out  of  danger. 


Preserve  Stories  of  the  Old  People. 

Mut  th'ey  are  going  now- -fast,  very 
fast — those  old  soldiers  "who  once  wore 
the  gray  of  their  country  and  now  wear 
the  gray  oi'  Cud. " 

A  l'e\v  of  these  yet  linger  with  us  But 
there  is  little  tin."  to  lose  in  the  case  of 
any  of  us  who  have  kinsfolk  who  yet  re- 
member the  picturesque  era  of  slavery, 
war.  and  reeonsl  ruction — an  era  such  as 
the  world  will  ne\er  know  again,  no 
matter  how  Ion;,'  ir  lasts.  One  of  the 
things  I  prize  most  is  a  typewrit  ten  copy 
of  the  recollections  of  an  old  aunt  born 
in  ISoO,  transcribed  from  notes  she  lab- 
oriously wrote  out  for  me  with  a  lead 
pencil.  All  of  irs  ought,  to  preserve  all 
such'  reminscence-,  and  family  history 
while  there  is  \  el  tmie  to  do  so.  and  pass 
them  on  to  our  children  and  children's 
children. 

I  say  this  because  these  old  people  who 
are  ye|  with  us  not  only  remember  many 
incidents,  the  memory  of  which'  should 
be  long  treasured  and  preserved,  but 
they  also  have  a  quality  of  personality 
of  which  we  should  seek  to  preserve  the 
savor  and  1h<-  fragrance.  The  world 
will  yet  go  a-seeking  for  the  flavor  of 
the  trails  and  characteristics  so  marked 

ill  old  folks,  and  which  we  nnfort  nnal  e- 
ly  are  in  danger  of  losing.  As  someone 
has  well  said: — 

"(Ireat  friendships  also  are  rare  in 
the  midst  of  (he  hurly-burly  of  these 
days.  Fellowship  of  spirits  cannot 
ripen  in  an  age  where  busy  men  and  wo- 


men are  always  just  catching  a  train  or 
snatch'ing  their  food  from  a  lunch  coun- 
ter. It  takes  time  to  ripen  friendships. 
It  also  takes  candidness  and  simplicity  of 
sonl  and  a  roaring  log  fire  and  long  hours 
of  communion.  The  passing  of  years 
has  brought  many  benefits  to  mankind, 
but  it  has  also  taken  some  of  those  indi- 
spensable grandeur.^  ol'  life  which  grew 
out  of  the  great  simplicities. "  .Hamilton 
Herald. 


With  the  Advent   of  Railroads. 

Horace  Greeley  \isited  Texas  in  1.S72, 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  his  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  dated  May  27.  ]«S72,  will  be  read 
with  more  than  passing  interest: 

"I  traversed  yesterday  the  railroad 
which  runs  westward  from  llarrisburg. 
near  Houston,  through  Harris,  Fort  Tiend 
and  Colorado  counties,  by  Richmond  to 
Columbus,  83  miles  Most  of  this  route 
is  through'  a  rich  level  prairie,  covered 
with  horses  and  ea'lle;  bi.it  timber  is  al- 
ways in  sight  on  one  side  or  both,  and  we 
traveled  through  the  generally  forest 
covered  intervals  of  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado, with  those  of  Oyster  Creek,  San 
Mernard  and  Caney.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  portions  of  Texas,  and  its 
population  has  largely  increased  since 
I  lie  war.  The  raidroiuls  have  land  grants; 
all  want  the  population  and  production 
along  their  lines  rapidly  increased.  Their 
interest  leads  th'-LO  to  invite  settlement 
and  encourage  the  transfer  of  lands  from 
the  non-residents  to  cultivators.  Hence 
while  lands  near  railroad  junctions  and 
other  locations  of  predicted  cities,  are 
held  at  high  rat  'S,  I  judge  that  half  of  the 
soil  of  Texas  is  this  day  on  the  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  .">()  cents  to  $2  per 
acre,  and  that  fi^  per  acre,  cash  would 
buy  the  greater  portion  of  it.  And  while 
a  rapid  rise  along  some,  of  the  railroad 
lines  is  inevitable,  I  judge  that  $2  per 
acre'  will  buy  good  wild  land  in  this  .state 
for  at  leas,t  ten  years  to  come.  The  least 
favorably  situated  of  the  vacant  land  is 
more  eligibly  loiaied  today  than  the 
best  was  twenty  years  ago.  Railroads 
are  bringing  markets  and  comforts  to 
every  man's  door." 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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J.  W.  Livdy  in  Marshall  News,  February  3,  1926 


The  first  governor  of  the  big,  broad, 
brand-new  State  c  1'  Texas  was  a  pioneer 
man  of  Marshall,  Texas,  our  early  burg 
in  the  virgin  wildwood.  Of  course,  at 
this  late  date,  this  historic  bit  can't  be 
labeled  "hot"  news,  but  it  is  so,  just 
the  same. 

The  baby  burg  Marshall  gave  Texas 
her  first  Chief  Executive  to  sit  in  her 
new  capitol  in  Austin,  out  on  th'e  wind- 
ing waters  of  the  Colorado.  Of  course, 
we  modern  Marshallites  may  smile.  So 
too,  we  plain  citizens  of  Harrison  Coun- 
ty may  smile  and  smile  on.  The  first 
governor  of  Texas  trod  the  soil  of  Har- 
rison. We  gave  him  to  Texas.  Pass  it 
on.  Keep  it  before  the  people. 

Texas'  first  governor  was  the  Hon- 
orable John  Pinckney  Henderson,  At- 
torney, first  of  Marshall's  men.  He  saw 
Harrison  in  her  making  and  pitched 
his  tent  in  baby  Marshall,  in  -the  wild- 
wood.  A  rough  profile  of  Pioneer 
Henderson  shows  him  lean  and  long,  a 
far-looking  eye,  and  bushy  hair. 

It  may  here  be  told  that  two  very 
early  Harrison  men  had  much  to  do 
with  founding  Texas,  our  Henderson 
and  our  late  Senator  W.  T.  Scott. 

Texas  today  has  on?  of  th'e  richest 
school  funds  in  our  Union.  The  State 
of  Texas  wouldn  't  let  Uncle  Sam  have  her 
Public  Land  Domain.  She  kept  it  for 
her  school  chaps.  Our  two  Harrison 
men  stood  by  'till  the  last  on  it. 

General  Houson  and  Governor  Hen- 
derson were  close  co-patriots.  In  settling 
with  Mexico,  on  the  San  Jacinto  bat  lie- 
field,  in  sixteen  minutes,  by  th'e  watch, 
they  saw  the  Lone  Star  Flag  rise  to  set 
no  more.  These  wo  men  figured  high 
in  founding  Texas  Houston  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Texas  Republic. 
So  too,  Patriot  Henderson,  pioneer  of 
Marshall,  became  Texas'  first  chief  ex- 
ecutive. This  is  no  back-set  to  Harri- 
son ami  it  adds  ;>  bit  ol!  civic  pride  to 
Marshall. 

Harrison  now  lias  22,000  school  chaps 
and  youngsters.  They  may  store  this 
in  their  memories. 

Early  Texas,  under  General  Houston, 
was  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  with  few 


friends  and  less  money.  And  while  our 
pioneer  Henderson  was  a  rustic  pioneer, 
he  had  polished  manners  and  a  sweet 
tongue.  Texas  sent  him  as  minister  to 
th'e  high  Courts  of  Europe.  Over  there 
he  made  good.  He  met  royalty  and 
moved  with  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
realms  and  his  sweet  tongue  made 
friends.  Being  an  acute  "Limb  of  the 
Law,"  he  won  a  promise  of  a  loan  at 
the  Court  of  Paris.  But  Texas  became 
a  State,  and  baby  Marshall  furnished 
th'e  governor.  Keep  it  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

Coming  home,  by  easy  election.  Min- 
ister Henderson  soon  passed  out  to  the 
.winding  waters  of  the  Colorado,  where 
on  February  16,  1846,  he  Was  seated  as 
the  first  governor  of  Texas.  That  was 
eighty  years  ago. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  though 
our  early  pioneer  was  long  lean,  and 
lank,  and  his  beard  was  long  and  bushy, 
he  wore  pants — he  sure  wore  the 
breeches.  There  was  no  mix-up  with 
him.  By  stroke  of  his  pen,  in  one  day, 
he  made  forty-six  new;  Texas  counties  and 
kept  her  school  lands. 

Two  noted  Texas  pioneer  patriots  us- 
ed to  plead  at  the  bar  of  baby  Marshall, 
Honorable  J.  P.  Henderson  and  General 
Tom  J.  Rusk.  Our  nearby  county  of 
Husk  and  its  capital  town.  Henderson, 
hear  their  names.  Both,  too,  died  as 
United  States  Senators  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  they  died  close  together.  Hend- 
erson passed  out,  quietly  like  he  lived. 
General  Rusk  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He 
had  just  lost  his  beautiful  Texas  wife  and 
he  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  live  without 
her"  and  h'e  took  his  own  life. 

And  it  was  always  like  this,  love,  true 
love,  is  stranger  than  fiction,  fame,  or 
fortune.  Pass  it  on  to  people. 


Within  the  next  month  or  two  we 
complete  the  ,-erial  now  appearing  in 
Frontier  Times  u- der  the  title  of  "The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben  Thompson." 
When  publication  is  completed  we  will 
this  story  in  pamphlet  form  as  we 
have  other  serials  \  hich  have  appeared  in 
this  magazine. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times-  by  W.  B.  Hanleman,  Devine,  Texas 


One  of  the  pioneer  mothers  of  South- 
west Texas,  Mrs.  Jlezekiah  Griffin,  re- 
siding at  Devine,  Texas,  has  related  to 
me  some  of  her  trials  on  the  frontier, 
and  I  cheerfully  pass  them  on  to  Fron- 
tier Times.  This  splendid  mother  of 
pioneer  dlays  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
stock  which  settled  in  Texas  in  that  far 
distant  past  and  helped  to  develop  the 
state.  Her  boys  have  both  made  good 
substantial  men,  one  being  a  carpenter 
and  the  other  a  stock-farmer.  Several  of 
her  grand-daughters  have  become  school 
teachers,  one  of  •Oiom  is  now  teaching 
at  Marfa,  Texas.  One  of  her  great 
grand-daughters,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  in  the  State  debate  at  Austin  two 
years;  ago,  and  shv-uld  have  won  in  the 
final  contest. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Jane 
Stevens.  She  was  born  May  16,  1839, 
at  Jonesboro,  Washington  county,  East 
Tennessee,  and  when  she  was  two  or 
three  years  old,  her  parents  moved  to 
Fayettesville,  Washington  county,  Ark- 
ansas. She  say's: 

"When  I  was  twenty  years  of  age  my 
parents  moved  to  Cooke  county,  Texas, 
near  where  Gainesville  is  now  located. 
On  December  22,  1861,  I  was  married  to 
Hezekiah  Griffin,  and  we  lived  in  Cooke 
county  until  186."i.  It  was  so  cold  there, 
and  the  Indians  were 'so  bad  we  moved 
to  Bandera  county,  and!  settled  on  East 
Verde  Creek,  seven  miles  south'  of  the 
town  of  Bandera,  intending  to  make 
that  our  permanent  home.  We  built  a 
small  log  cabin,  cleared  a  small  field  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  felt  com- 
fortably situated.  We  had  twelve  horses, 
but  the  Indians  soon  stole  the  entire 
lot,  so  Mr.  Griffin  traded  for  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  I  had  a  nice  garden  on  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  made  land  on  the  creek, 
which  was  so  situated  that  it  could  not 
be  worked  with  a  team,  so  I  spaded  it 
all  myself,  and  worked  it  well.  I  wrote 
to  my  sister  in  Missouri  to  send  me 
some  cabbage  seed,  and  I  planted  them 
in  th'e  rich  soil.  The  cabbage  grew  and 
produced  abundantly,  and  I  never  saw 
finer  heads  anywhere.  When  the  wea- 
ther turned  dry  I  would  dip  water  from 


the  creek  and  carrv  it  to  my  garden, 
and  my  labor  was  amply  rewarded  with 
a  fine  crop  of  vegetable.  . 

"On  Monday  morning,  September 
22nd,  1867,  about  8  o'clock,  Josiah  Grif- 
fin, my  husband's  brother,  reqin 
his  sister,  Amanda  Minerva  Griffin,  agi-d 
fifteen,  to  iron  a  shirt  for  him,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  Bandera  that 
morning.  Josiah  Griffin,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Spenc-r  and  Richard,  worked 
down  on  the  Medina  river,  about  eight 
miles  from  home,  making  cypress  shin- 
gles. The  three  would  usually  come 
home  Saturday  (-veiling  and  return  to 
their  work  on  Monday  morning.  At 
this  time  Richa'rd  Griffin  had  gone  to 
San  Antonio  with  a  load  of  shingles. 
After  telling  his  sister  to  iron  the  shirt. 
Josiah  started  out  to  get  h;s  mule  to 
ride  to  town.  This  mule  was  one  which 
had  been  left  in  a  given  out  condition 
*by  tho  Indians  at  Ihe  time  they  took  all 
•  i  our  1  orses.  lie  had  bei  r  govi;  so.'ne 
U'P  or  f if. ceil  minutes  where  1  luard 
someone  yelling.  I  spoke  o1'  In  .-iring 
iliom,  biii  Amanda  said  she  thought  T 
w,i>  an  e.'J  cow.  I  was  no'  fully  sai's- 
iicd  and  r.stei;od  more  at'  ritively,  and 
heard  the  distress  call  again.  About  this 
time  my  little  daughter  came  running 
into  the  house  and  said  the  valley  was 
full  of  Polander.;.  There  was  quite  -i 
settlement  of  Polish  people  .it  Handera 
at  that  time.  Spencer  Gritiin  was  lying 
on  the  bed  reading  the  bible,  and  he 
jumped  up  and  looked  out,  and  said.: 
"It's  Indians!" 

My  little  step-daughter  said,  "Oh, 
Mamma,  the  Indians  are  killing  Daddy." 
I  told  her  it  was  not  her  father,  but  was 
probably  Josiah,  who  had  gone  after 
his  mule.  Hezekiah  came  about  this 
time  and  he  and  Spencer  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Josiah.  There  was  a  ten- 
rail  fence  not  far  away,  and  I  climbed 
up  on  it  to  be  able  to  see  what  was  tak- 
ing place.  Th'e  Indians  had  Josiah  sur- 
rounded, but  only  one  was  shooting  at 
him  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  I  saw  Jos- 
iah stoop  down  and  raise  up,  and  I 
afterwards  learned  he  was  throwing 
rocks  at  the  Indians.  He  struck  one 


in 
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and  came  near  knocking  him  from  his 
horse.  The  Indians,  seeing  the  other 
brothers  coming,  hastily  left.  Josiah 
was  severely  wounded,  having  been  shot 
in  the  lft;t  shoulder  blade,  left  thigh, 
right  hij)  and  right  arm  above  the  elbow. 
In  the  light  he  thought  he  recognized  a 
Mexican  named  Antonio.  Hezekiah  and 
Spencer  carried  Josiah  to  the  house  and 
Spencer  started1  tc  get  the  doctor,  tak- 
ing a  short  route  across  the  mountain-. 
After  getting  upon  the  mountain  sonic 
distance  from  the  house  he  looked  back 
and  saw  Indians  near  the  house  on  the 
side  of.  a  mountain,  so  he  came  back  and 
told  us  he  thought  it  best  for  him  to  re- 
main there,  as  the  Indians  might  attack 
the  house.  We  watched  all  day,  ex- 
pecting lo  be  attacked,  but  the  Indians 
did  not  put  in  appearance,  and  after 
dark  that  night,  Spencer  started  out 
again,  my  husband  accompanying  him 
half  way  across  the  mountain,  leaving 
me  there  with  the  children  alone.  That 
was  the  longest  three  hours  I  ever  spent. 
My  uncle.  Henry  Stevens,  came  and 
helped  nurse  Josiah,  who  suffered  great  • 
ly  from  his  wounds.  In  those  days  it 
was  difficult  to  ger  assistance,  and  we 
had  to  do  the  best  we  could. 

"When  Josiah  had  gotten  much  bet- 
ter, but  was  still  confined  to  his  bed, 
the  Mexican,  Antonio,  rode  up  late  one 
evening  to  pass  the  night.  I  told  him  to 
stake  out  his  horse,  and  then  I  went  in 
and  told  Josiah  it  was  Antonio.  He 
said:  "That's  the  fellow  I  came  near 
knocking  off  the  horse  while  he  was 
playing  Indian.  You  hand  me  my  .six- 
shooter,  and  then  place  a  gun  handy  for 
yourself.  When  1  e  comes  in  you  bar 
the  door  so  he  can't  get  out,  for  he  may 
want  to  give  a  signal  to  the  Indians."  ' 

"When  Antonio  came  in  he  appeared 
to  be  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
whiskey.  He  had  a  large  bottle  about 
half  full,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  drink. 
I  told  him  I  never  drank,  and  he  insist - 
.ed,  but  when  he  saw  I  would  not  drink 
he  sat  the  bottle  of  whiskey  down  on 
the  floor.  He  was  sitting  directly  in 
front  of  the  fire  and  soon  began  to  nod, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  slip  the 
bottle  away  and  hid  it.  In  a  short  time 
my  husband  came  and  I  felt  very  much 
relieved.  We  gave  Antonio  his  supper, 
and  Mr.  Griffin  p.arlp  a  pallet  on  the 


floor  with  some  .-addle  blankets  in  front 
of  the  fire-place,  where  he  soon  went  to 
sleep  and  slept  through  the  night.  One 
of  us  watched  to  see  that  he  did  not 
slip  out. 

"  Policarpo  Rodriguez,  a  Mexican  mis- 
sionary who  lived  on  Privilege  Creek. 
northeast  of  Bandera  several  miles,  was 
of  the  opinion  that.  Antonio  was  stand- 
ing in  with  the  Indians. 

"One  very  eold  morning  the  follow- 
ing February  Mr.  Griffin  went  out  to 
hunt  his  oxen,  and  he  was  gone  so  long 
I  became  very  untasy  about  him,  know- 
ing we  were  living  in  a  country  infested 
by  Indians.  I  lo«;ked  out  and  saw  ten 
men  riding  toward  the  house.  I  recog- 
ni/cd  two  of  them,  Mr.  Duffy  and  Mr. 
Hicks.  It  was  extremely  cold  and  they 
asked  if  they  could  come  in  and  warm. 
I  told  them  they  were  quite  welcome  to 
do  so.  They  inquired  for  my  husband 
and  I  told  them  he  had  gone  away  early 
that  morning  to  look  tor  his  oxen  and 
had  not  returned.  They  informed  me 
that  Indians  w;>r  >  in  the  country,  and 
had  passed  down  toward  Castroville. 
That  add'ed  to  my  alarm  for  Mr.  Griffhi 
had  gone  in  that  direction.  These  men 
soon  departed  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
leaving  me  worried  and  nervous.  I  was 
so  timid  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  one  of 
them  to  stay  with  us  until  my  husband 
returned.  My  aged  father-in-law,  Spen- 
cer Griffin,  Sr.,  a  step-daughter,  Amanda, 
and  niy  three  small  children  comprised 
the  family.  When  dinner  time  came  I 
prepared  the  meal  and  called  them  to 
eat,  and  they,  not  realizing  the  perilous 
situation,  partook  heartily  of  the  repast, 
but  I  had  no  appetite  for  I  fully  thought 
I  would  'never  see  my  dear  husband 
again..  About  dusk,  however,  he  came 
in  with  the  oxen.  I  then  told  him  about 
the  killing  of  Mrs.  Moore,  who  had 
started  from  John  Walker's  to  Bill 
Walker's  some  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, and  when  About  half  way  was  kill- 
ed1 by  the  Indians.  This  was  about  ten 
miles  from  our  home.  Then  I  recalled 
about  them  killing  Bird  Hardin,  a  young 
man  on  Indian  Creek.  The  Indians  cut 
his  heart  out,  and  they  also  wounded  an 
old  bachelor  named  Barnes  up  in  the 
Hondo  Canyon,  twelve  miles  from  Ban 
dera.  We  talked  the  situation  over,  and 
decided  to  leave  at  once,  that  very  night, 
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for  Mandcra.  He  had  left  the  oxen  in 
the  field  over  a  half  mile  away.  and.  felt 
very  uneasy  about  venturing  out  after 
them,  hut  finally  decided  he  would  go, 
and  told  me  to  iiave  everything  ready  I" 
place  in  the  wagon  when  he  returned. 
While  he  was  from:  1  packed  up  our  bed 
ding,  some  clothing  for  the  children  and 
some  bear  bacon,  a  bacon  you  don't  know 
anything  about,  sweeter  than  hog  bacon 
and  it  would  keep  longer.  We  had  told 
Father  (iril'lin  of  the  plan  to  move,  and 
when  my  husband  returned  with'  the 
oxen  we  called  for  father,  when  lo.  and 
behold  he  had  quietly  gone  to  bedi,  in- 
sisting there  was  no  danger,  and  we 
could  not  move  him.  We  then  decided 
to  wait  until  morning,  and  one  of  us 
would  watch  thmutih  the  night.  I  t  Id  Mr. 
(irirtin  I  would  take  the  first  part,  of  the 
night,  and  lie  (old  me  to  lie  sure  and 
call  him  at  12  o'clock.  T  sat  by  a  little 
window,  which  closed  with  a  shutter, 
listening  intently  for  any  sound1  of  ap- 
proaching Indians,  with!  the  coyotes 
howlmir  and  hooting  out  there  in  the 
dark.  I  suspected  those  calls  were  In- 
dians, but  had  no  way  of  determining. 
so  I  remained  watchful.  At  3  o'clock  I 
awakened  Mr.  Griffin,  and  he  renion- 
strated  with  me  for  staying  up  so  late 
and  not  callinir  linn  sooner.  I  told  him 
that  was  all  rigid,  that  I  wanted  him  to 
be  fresh  and  strong,  he  being  all  the 
protection  we  had.  -lust  at  daybreak 
he  came  and  quietly  called  me.  saying 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians  was  camp- 
ed at  Black  Jack  Springs,  about  a  half 
mile  from  our  home,  lie  said  he  could 
see  the  smoke  rising  I'roin  their  camp 
fires.  Von  can  imagine  my  feeling.-. 
My  first  thought  was  for  the  old  father, 
and  'iir  little  children.  'Oh,  what 

will  we  do."  I  cried.  My  husband  re- 
plied: '.lust  be  quiet.  We  are  going  to 
defend  ourselves.'  So  we  barred  the 
doors  which  were  made  of  heavy  thick 
cypress  boards,  and  loaded  our  gnus, 
five  in  all,  and  single-bareHed  all  t  he 
time  keeping  a  keen  watch  on  Black 
Jack  Springs.  In  time  il  was  broad 
daylight,  and  the  sun  came  up  in  all  its 
splend'or.  and  then  my  husband  discov- 
ered that  which  he  took  for  smoke  was 
a  fog. 

"I  told  my   husband    1    had    enough   of 
Indian    fights   and   frights,   so    we    loaded 


our  wagon  and  went  to  Handera,  taking 
the  whole  day  to  make  th'e  seven  miles, 
the  roads  were  so  bad.  We  rented  a 
house  near  Kan. !••!•;>  and  Mr.  Griffin  left 
me  and  the  children  there,  while  he 
worked  the  little  farm  the  next  year.  He 
made  more  than  :ii)0  bushels  of  corn  and 
had  gathered  and  cribbed  it,  but  the  In- 
dians made  a  raid  and  burned  all  of  it. 
They  broke  the  points  off  of  several 
sythe  blades,  and  all  of  the  prongs  from 
the  pitchforks. 

"  We   moved    from   Bandera  to   Medina 

( nty  in   1874,  v;here  I  have  continued 

to  live.  My  Inisbnud  died  May  22,  1910." 


Here's  encouragement  of  the  right  sorti: 
Judge  O.  W.  Williams  of  Fort  Stockton. 
Texas,  writes:  "Have  just  received  a  copy 
of  your  Frontier  Times.  Having  spent 
fifty  years  on  the  old  frontiers  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  I  think  I  am  qualified 
to  pronounce  it  a  good  enterprise  being 
well  carried  out.  J  am  enclosing  you  my 
check  for  $3.00  for  two  years'  subscrip- 
tion, and  if  you  Ii.-ivc  back  numbers  I  will 
be  glad  to  pay  you  for  them.  I  will  also 
be  able  to  get  you  some  subscribers  here 
I  am  sure.  We  need  such  papers  to  keep 
alive  in  our  youngsters  something  of  th'e 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  old  frontiers- 
man, who  faced  hardship  and  death  in 
order  to  get  a  footing  for  his  descendants, 
lie  had  to  face  ,iot  merely  the  dangers 
from  Indians,  but  idso  that  from  the  out- 
laws of  his  own  race,  and  h'e  lived  in 
privation  and  hardships  unknown  and  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  present  generation 
living  in  the  shadow  of  splendid  school 
houses  and  churches  and  blessed  with 
the  speedy  wings  of  our  20th'  Century 
Mercury.  All  honor  to  those  ancients 
now  crowned  with  death',  and  all  success 
to  your  work  in  printing  their  epitaphs!" 


Excavations  in  the  cemetery  of  Elden 
Pueblo,  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  have  yield- 
ed a  remarkably  >-ich  collection  of  ancient 
Indian  pottery.  There  are  more  than 
:!(>()  pieces  in  perfect  preservation  and 
many  fragments  which  can  be  repaired. 
The  pottery  is  predominantly  whit  and 
black  geometric  designs  in  the  interior — 
a  form  typical  of  the  old  Hopi.  There 
still  exist  vague  legends  among  the  Hopi 
Indians,  indicating  that  Elden  Pueblo 
was  one  of  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 
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While  Longfellow's  "Bvangeline"  has 
rendered  immortal  the  fate  of  the  Aca- 
dians,  nobody  has  as  yet  attempted  to  do 
a  like  service  unto  the  brave  Canary 
Islanders,  who,  driven  from  their  homes 
in  the  Fortunate  Islands  by  edict  of  th'eir 
monarch,  migrated  to  the  wilds  of  the 
New  Philippines  to  establish  the  town  of 
San  Antonio  de  Hexar. 

Though  there  is  little  to  show  that 
the  men  and  women  thlts  transplanted1  in 
the  interest  of  an  empire  were  unwilling 
pioneers,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that 
they  would  leave  the  Canary  Islands  if 
their  own  accord. 

Their  old  home  had  been  fitly  styled 
by  the  ancients  tho  "Fortunate"  islands. 
There  was  the  best  of  soil,  th'e  best  of 
climate — the  best  of  grain,  and  the  best 
of  wine. 

To  It  ave  these  in  compliance  with  a 
royal  decree  and  go  to  a  land  that  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  haunt  of 
three  great  terrors — lack  of  food,  lack  of 
water  and  a  pleutitude  of  Indians,  must 
li'ave  been  a.s  heart-rending  and  sorrow- 
ful' as  the  ruthless  deportation  of  the 
peasants  of  Old  Ai-adia. 

Living  today  in  San  Antonio  are 
scores  ot  persons,  many  of  them  promi- 
nently identified  with  its  public  life,  who 
are  the  decendants  of  the  Canary  Island 
settlers,  pioneers  who,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  began  the  building  of  this 
city  now  the  metropolis  of  Texas.  Many 
also  there  are  who.  though  they  may 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  these  San 
Antonio's  first  citizens,  never  give  the 
question  more  than  a  passing  thought 
and  seemingly  care-  very  little  for  the 
really  great  honor,  which'  they  may  thus 
.justly  claim. 

But  a  few  years  short  of  passing  the 
two  century  mark,  the  spot  upon  which 
San  Antonio  of  today  stands  was  a  mere 
speck  in  the  deepest  wilds  of  Texas,  then 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  It 
was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  hunting 
ground  for  wild  and  barbarous  Indian 
tribes. 

Th'en,  came  the  Canary  Islanders. 
Four  hundred  Spanish  families,  back  in 
1723,  left  the  far  east  with  the  intention 
of  founding  San  Anouio.  The  expedi- 


tion never  arrived.  Then,  in  1731,  a 
handful  of  the  Canarians.  some  say 
thirteen,  oth'ers  claim  sixteen  families, 
undertook  the  task  of  building  a  villa 
around  the  presidio.  They  builded 
Texas'  greatest  city.  Long  and  many 
years  have  not  .taken  from  within  Hie 
gales  of  San  Antonio  all  the  descendants 
of  those  pioneer.-;  of  long  ago.  There 
are  today  those  whose  relations  string 
back  to  that  little  handful  of  people  who 
sought  hollies  in  the  wilds  of  'Ke  New 
Phillippines.  Few  are  the  old  Spanish 
families  of  Sail  /ntonio  who  cannot  go 
back  to  those  days  of  the  Canary  Island 
people  and  find  their  ancestry  among 
them. 

Lapse  of  time  has  placed  no  little  dis 
tance  between  the  present  generation 
and  its  forefnrhers.  Those  whose 
ancestry  is  direct  refer  to  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  city,  as  their  great-great- 
grandfathers or  mothers,  though  strands 
of  gray  may  have  taken  the  place  of  tin- 
coal  black  hair  which  usually  is  theirs. 

The  stations  in  life  of  th'e  descend- 
ants of  those  who  constituted  San  An- 
tonio's first  population  are  varied  ai.f! 
many,  ranging  through  all  professions 
and  commercial  lines  to  the  laborer. 

When  Juan  Leal  Goraz,  who,  with 
his  family  constituted  a  part  of  the 
colony  from  the  Canary  Islands,  arrived 
it  occurred  to  nobody  th'at  even  today 
his  offspring  would  still  continue  to  make 
its  home  on  the  spot  he  selected  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago.  Yet  this  is 
true,  and  today  his  great-great-grand- 
daughter, with  her  children  still  occupy 
th'e  same  piece  of  land,  now  known  as  the 
Leal  Corral,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city. 

Bryan  Callaghan,  for  many  years,  may- 
or of  £>an  Antonio,  found  his  ancestry 
linked  to  San  Antonio's  first  inhabitants. 
While  the  father  of  mayor  Bryan  Callag- 
han was  a  native  of  Ireland,  his  mother 
was  of  th'e  Leal  family  mentioned  above. 

The  story  of  the  Canary  Islanders  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Texas.  By  decree  of  the 
home  government,  thirteen  families  and 
two  single  men,  pure  Spaniards  from  the 
Canary  Islanders,  and  some  Tlascalans 
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undertook  to  establish  San  Antonio.  They 
first  set  to  work  ;irouii<l  the  "Plaza  de 
la  Constitucion, "  today  MM  in  plaza.  It 
was  here  th'at  they  established  what  was 
then  culled  the  town  of  San  Fernando. 
Villa  Capital  de  San  Fernando,  however, 
was  not  exclusively  tlie  Main  plaxa  set- 
tlement: the  PI  a /a  (les  Annas  or  Military 
plaxa  was  also  embraced  in  tin:  term. 

Tin'  colonists,  it  is  recorded,  imparted 
vigor  into  a  (fairs  in  general.  The  set 
tlement  began  to  prosper  and  prow.  It 
was  this  start  that  gave  San  Antonio  the 
lead  for  the  metropolis  of  the  stale  which 
it  still  maintains.  Much  fighting  with 
the  Indians.  h'owe\er.  retarded  occasion- 
ally the  progress  of  the  town. 

In  the  work.  "Apuntes  para  la  Ilis- 
toria  de  Coahuila  y  Texas."  by  Ksfebar. 
L.  PortiHo.  are  TO  be  found  some  pa--- 
sages  bearing  on  (he  earliest  San  A-i- 
tonio  history,  which  are  of  much  interest. 
The  auth'or  records  the  assistance  render- 
ed by  Don  Mathias  de  Atruirre  to  t1.  • 
Canary  Islam1  ir-imipv.  its,  while  on  the 
wav  to  the  presidio  oi'  San  Antonio  de 

Bexar. 

The  chronicle,  however,  is  no,  (|uiie 
as  lucid  as  it  might  be,  and  is  much  in 
need  of  additional  data.  For  instance, 
these  sixteen  Canary  Island  families, 
numbering,  according  to  this  document, 
fifty-six  persons.  HI  rived  in  San  Antonio 
on  November  23,  3730,  and  here,  to  all 
appearances,  are  t'ftcen  persons  repre- 
senting sixteen  families,  four  families  re- 
p-esenting  only  lour  individuals.  These 
last  mentioned,  according  to  the  docu- 
ment, were  back  in  Salfillo  on  January 
29,  1731,  witnessing  to  a  voucher  of  sup- 
plies delivered  to  :hein. 

Tt  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  these 
men  made  the  long  and  weary  journey 
back  to  Saltillo  just  for  this  purpose  and 
nothing  else.  The  belief  exists  that 
Saltillo  was  the,  central  trading  post  of 
ihe  territory  and  that,  the  men  made  the 
trip  for  purpose-,  related  to  this  fact. 

In  this  connection  E.  L.  Portillo  says 
that,  by  a  royal  decree  dated  May  10, 
1723.  the  king  "i  Spain  ordered  four 
hundred  families  iirom  the  Canary 
Islands  to  emigrate  (pasaran)  for  the 
purpose  <.f  populating  Texas.  Is  is  further 
mentioned  that  t.'ne  four  hundred  families 
were  later  transported  to  Texas,  but,  in- 

id  of  being  sent  direct  to  the  province, 


they  were  disembarked  at  the  port  of 
N'era  Cm/.  lint  sixteen  families,  aecoud- 
ing  to  this  write-,  arrived  in  Bexar,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  villa  adjoining 
the  missions  of  S,ui  Antonio. 

In  the  archive^  of  the  town  hall  of 
Siiltilio,  Mexico,  is  to  be  found  a  very 
valuable  document  dating  back  to  tin- 
year  17:!1.  By  means  of  tb'is  the  names 
of  the  actual  founders  of  San  Antonio 
may  lie  ascertained.  The  document 
shows  (he  names  of  the  founders  iti  flu- 
capacity  of  at!c-ties  for  provisions  and 
supplies  received.  The  document 
signed  by  Juan  d"  Tagle.  notary  public 
of  the  Spanish  crown  and  the  city. 

The  documeni  bearing  the  date,  of 
January  27.  17.'!!.  gives  the  names  of 
Juan  Leal  Ooras,  Juan  Leal,  the  boy; 
Antonio  Santos,  Salvador  Rodriguez. 
Joseph  Cabrera,  Manuel  de  Niz.  Fran- 
cisco Arocha,  Vicente  Alvarez.  Juan  Del- 
gado.  Marino  Melano,  Juan  Curbelo, 
Felipe  Perez.,  Josephine  Antonio,  Martin 
Lorenzo.  Ignaeio  Lorenzo.  The  last  four 
are  said  to  have  had  no  family.  It  is 
said  there  were  sixteen  families  although 
the  Derrotero  says  he  counted  but  fifteen. 

The  document  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
was  resolved  on  lhat  day  by  Captain  Don 
Malhias  de  Aguirre.  at  the  request  of  the 
above  named  parlies,  to  aid;  them  with 
supplies.  The  families  had  represented 
in  writing  th'at  they  came  without  provi- 
sions of  anj-  kind,  and  were  without 
mules  or  horses,  and  so  were  unable  to 
continue  their  journey. 

In  order  that  they  might  reach  the 
presidio  of  San  Ai.onio  de  Bexar  they 
were  given  what  was  most  necessary  and 
convenient.  This  consisted  of  eighty-six 
horses,  seventy-seven  mules  loaded  with 
provisions  for  th'eir  maintenance  during 
the  journey  from  Sal'tillo  to  San  Antonio ; 
also  four  mules  employed  to  carry  four 
panier  loads.  Sixleen  yoke  of  oxen  were 
also  given. 

The  document  also  states  that  the  cap 
tain  gave  them  sixteen  metales,  (flu- 
Mexican  hand-mill  for  crushing  grain) 
together  with  their  grinding  stones.  At 
that  time  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Puerte  was 
governor  jn  New  Spain.  It  was  he  who 
ordered  Captain  Don  Mathias  de  Aguir 
re  to  provide  the  settlers  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar  with  the  supplies  need' 
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Leonard  Passmore,  in  The  Brady  Standard 


Frontier  stories  are  always  of  interest 
to  our  young  readers  and  sometimes  to 
the  older  as  well.  It  is  a  duty  of  the 
present  generation  to  gather  this  frontier 
history  that  the  lising  generation  may 
know  something  of  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  the  early  pioneers  and  of  the 
staunch  character  of  th'e  pioneers  of  Tex- 
as. We  are  proud  of  our  great  state 
and  should  hold  s.-tcred  its  early  history. 

In  the  southern  part  of  McCulloch  coun- 
ty is  the  beautiful  San  Saba  river.  It 
winds  its  way  like  a  silver  thread  through 
tire  hills  on  its  majestic  course  to  the 
Colorado,  thence  (  nward  to  the  sea.  By 
the  edge  of  its  limpid  waters,  and  near 
the  overhanging  cliffs  o!'  its  borders  may 
yet  be  found  signs  of  old  Indian  camps, 
and  on  the  rocks  may  be  dimly  traced 
Indian  hieroglyphics  that  tell  of  the 
prowess  of  the  C-mianche  braves,  could 
we  but,  rightly  interpret  them.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Brady  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sau  Saba.  Many  legends 
could  be  gathered  and  put  on  record  con- 
cerning these  pl;i''.'s  as  well  as  ?nany  true 
facts  of  frontier  tragedy. 

In  among  the  granite  rocks  near  the 
head  of  Katemcy  Creek,  near  where  the 
thriving  little  village  of  Katemcy  is  now 
located,  was  the  winter  camp  of  th'e  Co- 
manche  chief,  KHemoezy,  It  was  from 
this  Indian  name,  Ketemoczy  that  we  get 
the  more  abbreviated  name  Katemcy. 
Among  the  cliffs  and  deep  little  gorges 
of  these  granite  rocks  the  old  chief  and 
his  tribe  would  spei'd  the  winter,  and  then 
in  the  springtime  move  to  more  pleasant 
quarters  down  on  the  San  Saba,  near  the 
present  village  of  Camp  San  Saba. 

Old  Ketemoc7,y  was  a     very     dignified 
eld  chief  and  was  held  in  great  admira- 
tion    by  all     the  members  of     his  trihe 
Farther  down  on     the.  San     Saba,     below 
where  is  now  the  little  town  of  Yoca,  w;is 
Santana.  another     Comanehe     chid',     to 
gether  with     his   braves.       Members     o!' 
i!i'.'  two  gangs  would  often  meet  in  their 
limits  for     buffalo  and   other  wild   g;. 
and  together  they  would  rove  the  hills  in 
quest  of  game.       Often  would  the  br;i 
from  each  camp  stand  together  on  L< 
out    Peak,  the  li  !!••     round  hill     on  laud 


now  belonging  to  the  writer,  or  wander 
faraway  down  towards  wlrere  Fredonia 
is  now  located,  and  from  the  peak  known 
as  Spy's  Rock,  look  d'own  into  the  "vales 
below  to  spy  the  «ame  for  which  they 
were  in  quest.  They  were  immolested 
in  these  early  days,  for  the  hated  pale- 
faces had  not  intruded  upon  their  quiet 
hunting  grounds.  A  white  man  seldom 
passed  through  this  wild  and  romantic 
region  at  this  time,  for  this  was  in  the 
days  of  the  forties,  and  the  United  States 
was  engaged'  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  At 
that  time  as  we  know  there  was  very  little 
immigration  of  white  settlers  to  th'ese 
parts. 

Thus  quietly  and  unmolested  did  the 
Indians  pursue  their  ways,  talking  and 
gesticulating  in  their  en  nips  ,-is  they  re- 
counted to  each  other  their  deeds  prowess 
along  he  San  Saba  and  its  tributaries, 
until  the  year  1847.  At  this  particular 
time  a  messenger  arrived,  a  member  of 
another  tribe  of  Indians,  and  told  the 
daring  Katemoczy  that  there  was  a  camp 
of  pale-faces  farther  south  two  moons  on 
the  river  Pederna.'es ;  that  these  palefaces 
wore  long  beards  and  spoke  a  strange 
language;  that  they  had  a  very  friendlly 
old  chief  and  that  said  chief  desired  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ketemoczy. 
At  first  the  formidable  old  Comanehe 
chief  shrngsred  his  broad  shoulders  and 
shook  his  plumed  head,  and  thus  made 
reply:  "No  like  palefaces.  Mexican 
say  muchee  bad  hombre.  Comanehe 
live  in  peace;  paleface  stay  where  he  is. 
Me  no  kille  palefaee  if  paleface  not  comee 
here  at  camping  place  of  Comanehe  Ke^- 
emoczy. " 

After  being  fully  assured  by  the  mes- 
senger that  peace  was  what  the  paleface 
wanted,  and  that  the  mission  of  the  white 
men  was  a  friendly  one,  Chief  Kat- 
emoczy consented  to  receive  them  cor- 
dially, but  told  the  n  D  T  to  tell  the 
paletaeed  chief,  that  as  ;m  act  of  good 
faith  on  Iris  part,  the  white  chief  and  his 
companions  were  to  fire  their  guns  as  a 
salute,  and  approach  the  Indian  camp 
unarmed.  ThU  message  was  conveyed 
hack  to  the  white  men,  who  were  no  other 
than  Baron  Von  Meusebach  and  about 
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fifteen   or   twenty   (Jerman    colonists   from 
Kredericksburg. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  In- 
dian camp  and  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  great  white 
chief.  Ketemoczy  had  his  best  steer] 
brought  up  ready  for  use,  his  mounted 
warriors  gathered  about  him,  .shields, 
bows  and  arrows  ;:nd  tomahawks  were 
gotten  together,  and  all  ready  for  the  re- 
ception, be  it  a  friendly  mission  or  one 
of  hostile  purpose. 

At  last  three  \\-itrons  pulled  by  oxen 
appeared  on  the  prairie  near  where  Kat- 
temcy  is  now  located,  and  eight  mounted 
C'omanche  warriors  bearing  a  while  ban- 
ner went  to  meet  the  great  white  chief. 
At  tire  same  time  Meusebaeh  sent  an  in- 
terpreter to  meet  '.he  warriors.  The  In- 
dians demanded  <>!'  the  interpret'']-  1,, 
state  if  the  mission  was  one  of  peace  or 
warfare.  When  told  it  was  one  of  peace 
they  demanded  the  salute.  This  was 
promptly  complied  with,  and  the  baron 
and  his  men  were  conducted  into  the  In- 
dian camp.  He  was  received  with 
great  ceremony  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy.  After  the  formalities 
of  his  reception  were  over,  Meusebach 
made  one  of  the  most  famous  and  far 
reaching  treaties  that  was  ever  effected 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  terms  of  that  treaty. 
According  to  Fritz  Kothmann,  an  old 
pioneer  who  died  some  years  ago.  it  ran 
about  this:  The  whites  were  to  be  un- 
molested, that  the  whites  were  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  not  molest 
1he  game  and  that  whites  and  redskins 
alike  should  welcome  each  other  to  their 
wigwams.  Meusebaeh  at  his  dteath  left 
a  great  bulk  of  manuscript  dealing  with 
these  early  events  that  has  never  been 
published. 

The  writer  as  a  boy  knew  I'.aron  von 
Meusebaeh  in  his  declining  years.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lone  Star  State.  He  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1812.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  seclusion  at 
Loyal  Valley,  Texas.  He  died1  there  in. 
the  year  1897.  If  this  article  nvects 
with  interest  from  my  readers  I  will  write 
another  article  stating  some  of  the  things 
I  remember  personally  of  this  interesting 
man. 


Would  Honor  Capt.  Goodnight. 

During  a  recent  vacation  .1.  Frank 
Dobie  adjunct  professor  of  English  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  visited  the  ranch  re- 
gions of  South  Texas  and  the  Panhandle 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  great 
fund  of  information  in  regard  to  the  early 
cattle  days,  and  incidentally  collecting 
legends  and  folk-Iw  of  which  he  has 
been  making  a  specialty  for  sever;;!  years. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dobie  comes  of  a  pio 
neer  family  of  ranchmen  and  that  he  wa  , 
a  cowboy  in  his  younger  manhood1  clays 
especially  fits  him  for  the  research  work 
which1  he  is  now  conducting.  With  him 
it  is  a  labor  of  love.  During  the  past 
summer,  among  olntr  persons  visited  by 
him  was  ('apt.  Charles  Goodnight,  the 
veteran  cattleman  of  the  Panhandle  who 
was  the  first  man  to  establish  a  ranch  in 
that  far-flung  part  of  Texas.  Captain 
Goodnight  is  91  yeai  s  old,  but  is  still  pos 
sessed  of  the  physical  brawn  of  a  man  of 
middle  age.  His  intellect  is  keen  a*d 
his  memory  of  \>;\<\  events  is  marvelous. 
according  to  Mr.  Dobie. 

"Captain  Goodnight  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  man  living  in 
Texas  today."  Mr.  Dobie  said.  "He  has 
never  sought  the  spot-light  and  his  niod- 
esty  has  prevented  the  people  at  large 
from  knowing  his  true  greatness.  He  has 
been  a.  lover  and  student  of  nature  all  of 
his  life  ad  there  are  few  if  any  naturalist  . 
living  or  dead  who  have  possessed  a  more 
intimate  knowlege  of  the  wild  life  that 
surrounded  them  than  does  Capt.  Good- 
night. He  knows  the  habits,  even  in  min- 
utest detail  of  the  birds  and  animals  of 
the  Panhandle.  It  is  true  that  he  is  fani 
ous  for  his  knowlege  of  the  buffalo  and 
for  what  he  has  done  to  perpetuate  that 
breed  and  the  success  he  has  had  in  cross- 
ing the  buffalo  with  cattle,  but  he  is 
equally  as  well  informed  along  other  lines 
dealing  with'  the  fauna  and  flora  of  _the 
region  where  he  has  made-  his  home  these 
many  years.  The  people  of  Texas  should 
do  him  honor  and  as  one  means  of  perpet- 
uating his  memory  a  State  or  National 
Park  should  be  created  out  of  Palo  Duro 
Canyon,  which  formed  part  of  his  ranch 
and  that  stretch  of  wonderful  scenery  and 
beauty  should  be  called  'Charles  Good- 
night Park'." 
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Hige  Nail  an  Early  Trail  Driver. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  a  great  deal 
about  the  early-day  cattle  drives  from 
Texas  to  the  Northern  markets,  crossing 
Red  River  near  Preston  Bend  north  of 
Sherman,  but  seldom  notice  anything 
about  the  many  thousands  of  cattle  that 
were  driven  north  across  Red'  River  near 
Doans,  in  Wilbarger  County,  from  South 
Texas  in  the  years  from  1875  to  1887. 

There  are  but  few  men  now  living  that 
know  that  Hige  Nail  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful cattle  drive  across  Red  River  near 
Doans  in  the  early  '70s.  At  that  time 
cattlemen  considered  it  taking  heir  lives 
in  their  own  hands  to  attempt  to  drive 
a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  Northern  markets 
as  far  west  as  the  Doans  crossing  in  Wil- 
barger County.  It .  was  first  suggested 
to  the  cowmen  of  South  Texas  by  Hige 
Nail  that  he  would  undertake  the  first 
drive  across  the  Red  River  at  a  point  now 
near  Doans  through  the  wild  Indian 
Territory  north  of  Wilbarger  County. 

T'he  writer  first  got  acquainted  with 
Hige  Nail  near  old  Buchanan  in  Johnson 
County  in  1867,  about  the  time  the  county 
seat  was  being  moved  to  Cleburne.  He 
was  th'e  very  soul  of  honor  with  the  cow- 
men, could  speak  Spanish  as  fluently  as 
he  could  English,  He  was  an  expert 
cattle  roper  and  no  bronco  too  wild  fpr 
him  to  successfully  ride.  The  writer 
had  the  pleasures  and  hardships  of  his 
cattle  drives  on  the  then  Indian  borders 
of  Texas. 

It'  living,  h'e  would'  now  be  about  83 
years  old.  The  Mexicans  called  him 
Clavo.  He  was  true  as  steel,  feared  no 
man,  but  was  kind  to  all  of  us  in  his  work 
on  the  cattle  range.  Having  been  a  res- 
ident of  Wilbarger  County  tor  over  forty 
years  and  published  the  Vernon  Weekly 
Call  for  thirty  years,  we  believe  it  will 
interest  many  Te.xans  to  know  that  Hige 
Nail  made  the  first  cattle  drive  through 
the  then  wild1  Indian  Territory  across 
Red  River  near  where  DoanS  is  now  sit- 
uated.—D.  D.  McConnell,  1422  W.  Bell 
Ave.,  Houston,  Texas,  in  Dallas  News. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 


Hunts  for  Gold  in  West  Texas. 

Buried  Spanish  treasure,  gold,  romance 
hazy  legends '  of  sudden  raids  and1  the 
grasped^out  stories  of  dying  men  direct- 
ing their  rescuers  to  hurriedly  hidden 
treasure  trove,  are  interwoven  in  a  local 
tale  of  adventure  exceeding  in  interest 
wildest  imaginings  of  gifted  'fiction  writ- 
ers. The  final  touch  to  what  promises 
to  be  a  treasure  hunt  such  as  West  Texas 
has  not  seen  for  many  a  day,  is  given  by 
the  clandestine  presence  of  a  mysterious 
Spaniard,  who  has  honeycombed1  land 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Menard  with 
holes.  These  miniature  shafts  are  spac- 
ed about  fifty  feet  apart  and  are  ten  feet 
deep,  and  large  enough  in  circumference 
to  allow  a  full  grown  man  to  descend  into 
them.  The  air  i<  full  of  stories  of  fab- 
ulous wealth  hidden  in  the  earth  from 
'the  time  of  the  Spanish'  Conquest.  Not 
only  in  this  section  of  the  State,  but  in 
many  other  parts  of  West  Texas,  buried 
money  and  gold  i  •  known  to  exist.  Even 
as  recently  as  the  Indian  raidfe  on  the 
overland  stages  that  ran  from  San  An- 
tonio to  the  Pacific  Coast  previous  to 
1900,  many  gold  shipments  were  secreted 
in  the  nearest  place  that  offered  conceal- 
ment. What  lends  color  to  the  romantic 
story  of  buried  treasure  dose  by  is  the 
fact  that  the  searcher  now  is  one  who  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  came,  it  is  thought, 
from  Mexico,  and  went  directly  to  Brady 
where  after  a  brief  time  he  uncovered  a 
piece  of  Spanish  gold  bullion  bar  wlrch 
had  a  value  of  $7,000.  Old  timers  in 
that  section  believe  that  the  "mysterious 
Spaniard"  has  access  to  secret  records  of 
hidden  gold,  obtained,  some  think,  from 
ancient  missions  and  monasteries  which 
dot  many  parts  of  South  Texas,  and 
which  at  one  time  served  as  the  seat  of 
administration  for  th'e  Spanish 
adores. — San  Angelo  Standard. 


We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Heel  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
true  in  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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By  W.  M.  Walton,  of  Austin,   Texas—  Publisned  in  1884 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Within  a  short  time  the  man,  *}<!  Hogue. 
was  run  out  of  th'i-  country,  and  going 
further  west,  was  taken  up  by  a  mob  for 
horse  stealing,  and  hung. 

About  two  weeks  after  Crawford  mur- 
dered Pierce  lie  was  at  a  disreputable 
house  in  Ellsworth,  when  three  men  walk- 
ed in,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  lit 
was  in — though  he  emptied  his  six-shooter 
by  firing  through  the  panels  before  th'e 
door  gave  way — ana  shot  him  to  death.  He 
was  hit  thirteen  times,  and  died  instantly. 

The  next  night  a  party  of  live  men  rode 
on  th'e  street  to  where  Happy  Jack  was 
standing,  and  filled  him  full  of  bullets.  No 
arrests  were  made. 

But  with  the  killing  of  Crawford  and 
Happy  Jack  Thompson  had  nothing  to  do. 
When  he  heard  of  the  murd'er  of  Pierce — 
th'ere  being  no  need  to  wait  longer — he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  ihence  by  boat,  via 
Cairo,  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  home. 
Kroni  that  Thompson  was  not  again  in 
Kansas  until  he  wert  there  to  be  present 
ift  and  render  what  aid  he  could  to  his 
broth'er  Billy,  when  tried  on  the  charge  of 
having  unlawfully  killed  Sheriff  Whitney, 
he  having  been  exlradited  from  Texas  for 
trial.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  was  an 
iicijiiittal  of  the  defendant  in  that  case, 
even  when  the  trial  was  had  before  a  Kan- 
sas court  and  Kansas  jury,  th'e  killing 
being  purely  accidental.  It  would  have 
been  an  iut'amous  prostitution  of  the  judi- 
ciary (•»  hate,  the  prejudice  and  malice  to 
have  found  otherwise. 

Alter  the  trial  rrd  acquittal  of  Billy, 
Hen  returned  h'ome,  and  there  remained 
most  of  the  time,  following  his  occupation 
until  the  mines  at  Leadville  attracted 
attention.  He  went  to  Leadville,  but 
could  not  remain.  The  rarifiedi  air  affect- 
ed his  throat  and  lungs  to  such  an  extent 
(because  of  th'e  great  altitude)  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  a  lower  level. 

On  the  eve  of  s!;;rting  home,  however, 
he  concluded  to  give  the  "tiger"  one  more 
tustle.  The  brute  got  Ben  in  its  grip  and 
used  hjm  roughly.  This  is  the  account  a 
local  paper  gives  oi  th'e  oicurrence. 

"Ben  Thompson,  who  is  well  known 
around  Austin  as  a  professional  'gam,' 


lias  been  doing  Leadville  in  his  oldi  fami- 
liar style,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  play- 
ed it  quite  so  successfully  as  he  sometimes 
did  in  Texas.  Ben  never  was  known  to 
labor  very  industriously',  except  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  when  pulling  cards 
from  th'e  box  behind  the  faro  table,  or  sit- 
ting in  front  of  it  wrestling  with  the 
'tiger.'  A  gentleman  now  in  Leadville, 
who  knows  him,  writes  that  some  time 
ago.  Ben  tried  the  faro  table  and  lost 
$2,000  in  money,  a  diamond  stud  worth 
$H()0,  a  ring  worth  $500,  and  a  watch  and 
chain  worth  $300  in  one  sitting  and  had 
to  borrow  some  money  to  start  for  home. 
He  did  not  start  soon  enough,  however, 
for  he  got  drunk  and  turned  over 
gambling  tables,  shot  out  lights,  run 
th'e  crowd  out  of  the  house,  pound- 
ed one  man  up  with  a  six-shooter,  and 
wound  up  by  cleaning  up  the  street 
with  a  Winchester." 

The  war  between  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroads,  was  now  at 
daggers'  points.  The  management  of 
both  was  determined  to  carry  their  re- 
spective points,  even  if  bloodshed  was 
the  result.  Forces  were  marsh'alled, 
preparations  made  for  the  seizures  and 
holding  the  property  in  dispute.  The 
character  of  Thompson  being  well 
known,  he  was  approached  to  enlist 
his  services  in  behalf  of  the  first  nam- 
ed company.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
interfere  in  the  that  matter.  While 
ready  to  appeal  io  arms  against  the 
public  enemy,  or  in  private  quarrel 
when  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
he  hesitated  to  take  part  between  cor- 
porations, wh'en  the  right  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  was  susceptible  of 
easy  solution  by  having  recourse  to  the 
courts  of  the  country.  But  he  was  over- 
persuaded  by  several  of  the  prominent 
men  at  interest,  or  who  were  the  part- 
isans of  those  wL'u  were  interested.  He 
agreed,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  take  rhe  action  desired,  viz: 
to  hold  a  certain  round'  house  until 
the  officers  of  the  law,  should  be  ap- 
pealed to,  show  force  enough'  in  his 
front  to  probably  make  a  serious  fight. 
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He  declined  to  shed  the  blood:  of  those 
who  came  irr  the  n-nne  of  the  law,  armed 
with  process  and  backed  by  a  posse  able 
to  execute  it.  To  violently  resist  under 
such  circumstances  would  subject  Irim 
to  a  charge  of  murder,  and  cause  him  to 
become  an  outlaw.  In  all  his  difficul- 
ties Thompson  had  never  put  himself  in 
position  to  be  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
sword  of  the  law  when  .justly  raised. 
Never  h'ad  he  rested  beneath  that  of 
Damocles;  but  at  all  times  he  knew  it 
was  held  aloft  by  rods  of  steel,  and 
could  not  touch  him  as  long  as  truth 
prevaileJ.  Therefore  it  was  that  lie 
.  -hU  contract  definite  and  inside 
the  limits  of  the  law.  If  assaulted  by 
an  imauthorized  body  of  men  while  he 
held  the  possession  of  property  given 
him- in  charge,  by  those  who  claimed  to 
own  it,  he  could,  and  would,  resist,  even 
to  the  taking  of  life. 

The  contract  was  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Thompson  was  permitted 
to  select  his  own  men,  they  to  be  paid 
by  his  employers;  he  made  the  selec- 
tion, and  with  them  Ire  took  possession 
of  the  round  hou.se:  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, have  the  men  he  wanted!,  and  did 
not  feel  as  secure  as  he  would  have 
done  otherwise;  hut  the  emergency  was 
great,  and  he  had  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  best  material  he  could  com- 
mand on  the  instant.  While  in  pos- 
session, repeated!  efforts  were  made  to 
dislodge  him,  but  they  were  not  ear- 
nest enough  to  call  on  him  to  resist  hy 
ordering  "fire."  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Company  people,  finding  that 
they  had  a  man  TO  deal  with  who  was 
faithful  to  his  trust,  brave,  efficient  and 
cautious,  tried  to  undermine  his  inte- 
grity by  offering  him  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  surrender.  They  h'ad 
as  well  sought  a  patriot  to  betray  his 
country.  Amount  offered  was  large ;  he 
was  poor ;  it  was  more  money  than  he 
had  ever  had  at  one  time ;  it  would 
make  him  independent;  his  wife  and 
children  and!  mother  could  live  comfort- 
ably all  their  lives;  his  children  could 
be  educated;  he  himself  could  abandon 
his  irregular  and  dangerous  life,  and 
engage  in  some  legitimate  and  reput- 
able pursuit;  but  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  they  were  eloquent-tongued 
temptations,  could,  not.  did  not,  move 


him.  His  personal  honor  was  bright  as 
1h'<;  knight's  shield,  and  could  not  be 
dimmed  by  treason  to  those  who  employ- 
ed and  trusted  him.  His  reply  was 
simple,  but  grand.  It  was: 

"I  will  die  here,  unless  the  law  re- 
lieves me." 

All  effort  to  dislodge  him  failed.  The 
mob,  armed  citizens,  furious  railroad 
men,  surged  around  threateningly,  like 
a  Chinese  army  with  their  stink  .  pots ; 
but  he  held  fast.  This  persistency  non- 
plussed the  opposition,  and  though  it 
did  not  desire  to  do  so,  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  couvt  for  writs  to  aid  it  to 
accomplish  the  designs  in  view.  There- 
upon an  application  for  an  injunction 
was  made;  the  writ  was  granted. 

Thompson  being  relieved,  he  returned 
home  by  way  oL'  St.  Louis— bringing 
with  him  a  good  portion  of  the  money 
he  had  received'. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Dissipation  in  constant  gambling,  loss 
of  sleep  and  the  circumstances  which 
surround  such  a  life,  had  made  more  or 
less  inroad  on  the  health  of  Thompson. 
His  face  became  pale,  and  being  almost 
beardless,  he  presented  the  appearance 
of  being  feebler  than  he  really  was;  and 
when  dressed  in  black  he  looked  much 
like  an  invalid  sufferng  from  consump- 
tion, but  he  continued  to  ply  his  trade. 

He  had  the  whole  of  an  up-stairs  in 
Austin,  where  the  gambling  tables  were 
kept  and  in  operation.  There  are  many 
rough  characters  who  frequent  such 
places — they  naturally  gravitate  to  them 
When  they  are  successful  their  spirits 
rise  up  as  they  pour  spirits  down;  if 
unlucky,  then  the  passions  are  aroused, 
as  whiskey  is  supplied  at  frequent  de- 
mands. The  banks  treat  as  frequently  as 
liquor  is  called  for. 

The  day  to  which  attention  is  now 
called  had  nothing  in  it  different  from 
what  ordinarily  takes  place  in  a  gambl- 
ing room.  Some  men  from  San  Saba 
County  were  in  town,  and  found  their 
way  to  the  montc  and  faro  tables  be- 
longing to  Thon-pson.  They  -played 
liberally  and  won  largely;  they  broke 
one  or  more  of  the  games.  Perhaps  this 
may  not  be  understood.  There  mav  be 
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;i  do/en  (aides,  or  frames,  in  one  room, 
each  game  being  controlled  by  one  man 
who  represents  the  general  banker  or 
proprietor.  Th'ompson  was  proprietor, 
and  had  many  games  running.  These 
games,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  were 
broken  by  these  men;  and  they  had 
plenty  of  money,  were  heavily  armed 
and  fully  half  drunk.  Having  played 
as  much  as  they  desired,  th'ey  went 
down  to  the  bar-room,  called  for  addi- 
tional drinks,  and  being  supplied,  became 
more  boisterous  than  before,  aggressive 
and  insulting  besides,  cursed'  the  bar- 
keeper, and  were  truly  hungry  for  a 
difficulty.  They  flung  their'  pistols 
around  recklessly,  and  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  findng  some  man 
who  was  wearing  a  tall  silk  hat.  They 
were  wanting  to  eat  a  Yankee,  if  they 
could  find  a  raw  one.  The  bar-keeper 
protested1  against  this  disorderly  con- 
duct, but  it  was  useless.  About  this 
time  Thompson  came  in  from  the  street. 
He  had  not  been  present  during  the 
gambling,  and  did  not  know  of  th'e  losses 
with  which  his  games  had  met.  It  hap- 
pened that  while  he  had  been  on  th'e 
street  some  friend  had  presented  him 
with  one  of  the  hats  the  San  Saba  boys 
wanted  to  see.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  at  that  day  but  few  persons  in  this 
State  wore  such  hats — they  were  un- 
common, to  say  the  least.  He  had  come 
into  the  bar  to  get  his  overcoat,  pistol 
and  cane — a  little  goldheaded  whalebone 
stick.  When  he  had  received  his  out- 
fit from  Pres  Hopkins,  who  was  the  bar 
attendant,  Thompson  deliberately  put 
on  his  gloves,  placed  his  overcoat  on  one 
arm  and  his  cane  under  the  other,  and 
walked  to  the  pavement.  These  San 
Sabians  had  not  before  observed  him.  As 
soon  as  they  got  sight  of  him,  one  of 
them  said : 

"Hello!   where   did  you  come  from?" 

Thompson  made,  no  reply  b:ut  accosted 

a  negro  who  was  standing  near,  saying : 

"My  friend,  how  far  is  it  to  Bosting?" 

Cuft'ee  answered)':   "Eleving  miles,  sir." 

"Eleving  miles!  By  heavings,  I 
thought  it  was  but  seving, "  said  Thomp- 
son. 

The  roughs  stood  amazed  and1  delight- 
ed, th'at  they  so  soon  had  in  grasp  the 
very  man  they  were  hunting. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  before  again 


addressed  Thompson,  and  said:  "Look 
here,  babe,  where  did  you  come  from?" 

Thompson  turned  to  him  and  replied: 
"Did'  you  speak  to  me?" 

"Yes,  sugar;  I  spoke  to  you,"  Thomp- 
son bashfully  said. 

"I  came  from  the  North  for  my  health. 
All  my  family  save  one  have  died  with 
consumption,  and  one  of  my  lungs  is 
gone,"  and  as  h'e  said  this  he  coughed 
and  placed  one  hand  on  his  breast  as  if 
the  coughing  pained  him. 

At  that  the  former  speaker  said1: 
"This  is  not  a  healthy  country  for  you?" 

And  received  this  meek  reply:  "Why, 
sir,  the  climate  is  genial,  and  I  have  al- 
reacly  obtained  much  benefit ;  how  can 
you  say  it  is  not  healthy?" 

Without  further  ado  the  man  said): 
"Then  I  am  a  liar,  am  I,"  and  with  his 
horny  palm  knocked  Thompson's  h'at 
off,  and  as  it  roiled  on  the  pavement, 
continued:  "If  w-i  had  on  the  San  Saba 
we  would  make  wolf  meat  out  of  you  in 
no  time." 

Thompson  picked  up  his  hat  and 
said:  "Why  you  would  not  mistreat  a 
stranger  and  invalid,  would  you,  when 
he  sought  this  fine  climate  to  benefit  his 
failing  health,  and  when  he  beh'aved 
himself  like  a  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man." 

"Oh  no,  certainly  not,"  he  said,  and 
again  knocked  the  hat  off,  and  this  time 
kicked  it  after  it  fell.  He  saw  in  an 
instant  that,  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
that  Thompson  had  only  been  represent- 
ing a  character  not  his  own.  Th'ompson 
said:  "You  infernal  scoundrel  and  cow- 
ard, what  do  you  mean.  Is  this  the  way 
you  would  act  toward  a  stranger  and 
sick  man?  I  am  Ben  Thompson  and 
equal  to  a  dozen  such  white  livered 
friends  as  you."  His  eye  danced  and 
glittered  with  the  light  of  fight,  and 
that  meant  death.  The  man  saw  this 
and  dodging  behind  an  awning  post, 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired,  the  post  cov- 
ered him  very  well.  Th'ompson  called 
to  him  "to  come  iut  and  confront  dan- 
ger like  a  man,"  but  the  man  was  busily 
engaged)  trying  to  revolve  th'e  cylinder 
of  his  pistol,  it  had  caught  foul  in  some 
way  and  become  disordered.  Thomp- 
son could  see  one  side  of  the  fellow  '* 
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head  and  the  whole  of  one  of  his  cars, 
and  said  out  loud:  "Well,  I  will  mark 
you  anyhow,"  and  fired,  putting  a  bul- 
let hole'  through  the  man's  ear  as  round 
and  neat  as  if  ?t  had  been  out  (here 
with  a  stamp.  The  bully  took  to  Iris 
heels  and  ran  to  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  stopped,  and1  again  tried  to  get  his 
pistol  into  working  order,  but  another 
shot,  which  went  crashing  through  his 
side,  from  Thompson's  pistol,  set  him 
into  a  long  run,  that  was  kept  up  as  far 
as  he  could  be  seen.  How  badly  he 
was  hurt  was  unknown,  but  judging 
from  his  speed  and  th'e  distance  he  ran, 
he  could  not  have  been  very  seriously 
wounded.  His  companions  had  not 
waited  for  the  final  result,  but  when 
Thompson  announced  his  name  and  be- 
gau  to  unlimber  1hey  took  to  their  heels 
and  disappeared  ns  fast  as  their  long 
cowardly  legs  could  carry  thtin,  as  this 
man  would  have  done  had  he  not  g<  t- 
ten  into  the  fight  so  suddenly  as  to  pre- 
vent an  escape. 

Men  who  take  advantage  of  strangers 
of  the  sick,  of  th;  timid,  are  uniformly 
corards  at  heart;  and,  while  they  may 
have  the,  evil  audacity  to  assassinate  a 
man  in  the  dark,  or  when  they  h'ave  all 
the  advantage,  do  not  possess  any  true 
manhood  or  courage.  Such  men  are 
panthers  by  nature,  and  sooner  or  later 
tind  their  way  to  State's  prison  where 
they  ought  to  be.  Thompson  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  had 
these  men  so  maltreated  an  actual  in- 
valid, although  he  might  have  come  from 
the  top  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  been 
blue  from  the  front  through  to  the  back 
bone.  Thompson  was  arrested  and 
bonded,  and  in  a  month  or  two  indicted, 
tried,  and  acquitted  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  San  Saba 
bully.  The  verdict  was  a  truthful  vin- 
dication of  th'e  true  spirit  of  the  law 
and  met  with  the  approval  of  all  men  in 
heart.  The  heart  of  an  honest  natural 
man,  rebels  at  the  character  of  oppres- 
sion and  humiliation  these  roughs  would 
have  visited  on  a  sick  stranger.  For- 
tunately there  are  but  few  such  coward- 
ly brutes  to  the  name^of  man  and  bring 
reproach  on  a  country,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  State,  as  th'e  men,  one  of  whom 
came  so  near  receiving  his  just  deserts 


CHAPTER  XVITI. 

The  best  tempered  and  gentlest-heart- 
ed people  are  sometimes  ruffled  by  small 
things,  and  do  quite  wrong,  though 
there  be  present  no  malice.  This  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  frequent- 
ly brings  a  train  <;t  evils  little  foreseen; 
but  what  is  abou<  to  be  related  had  no 
serious  consequences,  though  such  might 
have  naturally  flowed  therefrom.  In 
vino  veritas  is  an  old  adage,  and  it 
might  be  said  with1  equal  truth  that 
wine  often  compels  the  tongue  to  utter 
1he  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Alter  dining  one  evening  with  some 
friends,  Thompson  felt  the  effect  of  the 
champagne  he  .Irank,  and  consequently 
was  in  humor  to  catch  fun  on  the  wing, 
and  have  it  when  and  where  he  could. 
He  had  devotod  friends  who  would  in- 
terpose their  lives  freely  to  save  his 
and  notably  among  them1  is  Bill  Johnson, 
whose  life  was  saved  at  Bryan,  as  be- 
fore stated.  He  understands  Thompson 
as  a  man  does  hi.>  wife,  and  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  running  ahead,  to  the  color  of 
consequences,  when  he  starts  out.  They 
were  together  this  evening,  and  com- 
menced the  tramp. 

They  went  to  the  gambling  rooms 
that  belonged  to  Ben  and  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Loraine.  The  partner 
was  dealing  faro.  For  some  reason,  no 
matter  what,  they  were  not  in  exactly 
good  humor  with  one  another,  Ben  deem 
ing  himself  aggrieved.  Some  parties 
had  been  playing,  but  getting  broke, 
dropped'  out  as  they  had  dropped  in. 
Johnson,  by  instinct,  felt  that  Ben  was 
going  to  do  something,  and  therefore 
went  to  him  and  searched  him  thorough- 
ly for  arms  —  at  least,  he  thought  he  had 
—but  finding  nothing,  left  the  room  for 
a  few  moments.  He  had  not  more  than 
got  out  before  bang,  bang,  bang  crack- 
ed a  pistol.  He  ran  back  and  found 
that  Ben  had  shot  into  stacks  of  chips, 
scattering  them  in  every  direction,  brok- 
en or  ruined.  He  had  also  shot  into 
the  dealer's  box,  cutting  it  through  and 
through,  and  still  not  satisfied,  fired  at 
the  chandelier,  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Mr.  Loraine  was 
i/ightened,  of  course,  but  did  not  move. 
Bill  caught  Ben  and  said:  "My  God, 
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that  set  of  tools  altogether  honest,  and 
I  want  to  help  Mr.  Loraine  buy  another." 
replied  Hen.  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lo- 
raine'and  said:  "You,  can  buy  another 
set  <>]'  tools  and  charge  them  to  me :  I 
don't  like  the  ones  you  had."  Mr.  Lo- 
raine did  not  speak,  but  just  then  the 
poliee  whistle  sounded,  when  Thompson 
passed  out  a  back  door  into  the  dark. 
Johnson  with  him.  The  police  of  the 
city  is  a  very  good  body  of  men,  and 
will  arrest  most  men  who  deserve  arrest, 
but  no  one  of  them  was  willing  to  have 
a  personal  encounter  with  Thompson. 
They  were  soon  on  th'e  spot  and  learning 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  its 
bloodless  result ,  vere  disposed  to  lei 
the  matter  rest  mi  Ml  morning,  and  a- 
gain  disperse.  1.  Ben  passed  down  to 
th'e  keno  rooms  under  tire  control  of 
Simon,  and  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  or  intimating  his  Intentions, 
commenced  to  shoot  into  the  "goose," 
that  is  the  cylinder-like  box  that  works 
on  an  axis,  and  contains  the  balls  with 
which  th'e  game  is  played.  t 

As  he  ceased  tiring,  he  said:  "This 
game  ruins  boys,  and  shall  be  played  no 
more."  But  th-j  consternation  was  so 
great  during  the  firing  that  the  men, 
boys,  players  and  dealers,  waiters  and 
attaches  of  every  Kind  had  left — through 
the  doors,  windows,  down  stairs,  on  to 
the  root's  of  other  houses — so  that  when 
Thompson  spoke  he  had  no  listener. 
Again  the  police  concentrated,  and  after 
consultation,  began  to  march  up-stairs; 
but.  Ben  was  gone.  Johnson  still  with 
him.  They  went  down  to  the  First 
Ward  and  there  Ben  shot  out  the  lights 
on  the  streets  and  through  lamps  in 
disreputable  houses.  The  police  fol- 
lowed and  surrounded  one  of  these 
houses,  in  which  they  thought  Ben  was 
lingering.  By  the  time  they  closed 
around  th'e  building,  they  heard  firing 
up  the  avenue,  and  as  often  as  the  pistol 
fired,  out  went  a  street  lamp,  darkness 
following.  Here  came  the  police  in 
hot  haste,  but  well  blown.  As  Ben 
passed  the  Raymond  House,  he  saw 
Abram  Simon  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
fast  asleep,  with  mouth  wide  open.  The 
spirit  of  fun,  frolic  and  mischief  still 
being  abroad,  he  fired  two  shots  in  rapid 
succession  close  to  the  head  of  the  sleep- 
er, which  was  resting  against  the  wall. 


The  man  jumped  four  feet  high'  and  light- 
ed on  _thc  ground',  running  and  scream- 
ing: "Murder!  inirder!  murder!"  He 
did  not  see  where  he  was  going,  and  ran 
into  a  sewer,  and  down  it  h'e  took, 
splashing  )|M.  water,  throwing  the  mud 
and  yelling:  "Oh,  mine  Cot!  oh,  mine 
Cot!"  He  was  met  by  the  police  and 
arrested  for  making  night  hideous  with 
his  noise,  and  it  was  with'  difficulty  that 
he  could  prevail  on  the  "guardians"  not 
to  lock  him  up  till  morning;  but  he  sue 
•  •ceded  at  last,  ai'd  was  glad  enough  to 
go  home  to  bed.  When  questioned,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  i  i:se  of  his  alarm,  hv 
could  give  no  account — he  knowing 
nothing:  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a 
wakened  by  a  sh'ot  close  to  his  head  and 
another  right  in  his  face.  Simon  has 
never  known  who  tried1  to  murder  him 
that  night,  and  never  will  until  he  reads 
this  book. 

The  next  morning  h'e  reported  at  the 
mayor's  office,  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  tiled1  against  him  and  paid  them. 

The  papers  (if  the  day  contained  many 
witticisms,  squibs  ;aid  jibes,  at  and  about 
the  policemen,  a  few  -of  which  will  not 
be  inappropriate  to  insert  here: 

"Leaden  bullets  Ivory  balls.  Th'e 
bluff  game  wins.  Nobody  killed,  but 
don't  blame  the  officers;  they  couldn't 

help    it    you   know.  " 

"Ben  Thompson,  single  handed  and  a- 
Lone,  a  few  nights  ago,  effected  what  the 
combined  authorities  of  th'e  city  and 
county  have  so  long  failed  to  accomplish. 
Ben's  conscience,  apparently,  became 
quickened,  and  he  determined  that  tin- 
keno  establishment  over  the  'Iron  Front 
Saloon,"  should  be  abolished,  or  rather 
demolish'ed.  Wednesday  night  he  raid- 
ed the  game;  in  walked  Benjamin,  and 
drawing  his  pistol  began  firing  into  the 
'  globe. '  There  was  a  stampede  from 
the  house  and  of  course  keno  was  bust- 
ed.' That  an  end  has  been  put  to  the 
game,  we  a  re  {.'lad ;  glad  for  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  young  men,  who 
nightly  spent  their  hard  earnings  at  the 
fascinating  game ;  glad  for:  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  husbands  who  put 
their  dollars  in  the  game  when  the  mon- 
ey would  have  gone  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  for  their  families,  and  glad  the 
game  so  enticing  yet  so  ruinous  and  de- 
moralizing, has  been  abolished1.  Still, 
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we  are  sure  that  the  conduct  of  Ben 
Thompson  is  inexcusable.  The  rights 
of  property  are  as  sacred  as  that  of  life, 
and  as  the  authorities  saw  proper  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  to  be  run  in  open 
defiance  of  law,  the  owner  had  a  right 
to  expect  protection  against  this  lawless 
assault  an<j  wanton  destruction.  But  it 
seems  that  Ben  has  got  all  the  officers 
bulldozed.  When  it  is  known  that  he  is 
in  one  of  his  defiant,  reckless  moods,  the 
officers  invaribly  give  him  a  wide  berth. 
The}'  actually  avoid  him  and  act  like 
craven  cowards.  Ben  knows  they  are 
disgraceful  cowards  and  must  hold  them 
in  supreme  contempt.  If,  however,  we 
had'  men  of  nerve  and  courage  on  duty, 
men  who  know  no  such  word  as  fear 
Ben  Thompson  would  soon  find  it  out, 
and  cease  his  lawless  acts.  If  we  have 
not  got  such  men  in  our  midst,  let  us 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  and  humiliation 
and  confess  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  would  do  violence  to  our  per- 
sons or  our  property.  But  we  know  we 
have  as  brave  and  as  true  men  here  as 
ever  the  world  produced ;  men  who 
would!  take  Ben  Thompson  in  custody 
with  all  his  terrible  armament,  as  quick- 
ly as  they  would  a  petty  offender  from 
the  country,  and1  would  consider  it  the 
more  manly  act  of  the  two.  We  need 
such  men  on  duty.  Will  we  ever  get 
them?" 

"It  seems  that  Ben  Thompson,  some 
two  or  three  months  ago,  issued  orders 
to  the  city  police  that,  in  case  he  became 
a  little  playful,  and  using  his  musical 
pistol  in  making  things  lively, 
that  they  were  to  let  him  severely  alone, 
and  it  seems  they  carried  out  the  orders 
to  the  letter  last  week.  On  either  of,- 
the  nights  he  did  the  shooting  h'e  could 
have  been  arrested,  and  on  the  night  he 
was  riding  around  the  city  he  was  seen 
by  the  officers.  A  special  policeman  was 
appointed  that  night  to  make  the  arrest; 
but,  hearing  that  Ben  was  shooting  a- 
round  generally,  being  sometimes  atoot, 
then  in  the  saddle,  and>  again  in  a  car- 
riage, and  there  being  a  real  chance  to 
run  afoul  of  him,  this  officer  hurried 
home  and  went  to  bed." 

Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  ex- 
cerpts from  articles  in  papers,  and  en- 
tire paragraphs,  showing  the  good  fel- 
lowship of  Thompson  and  his  esteem  by 


the  public,  but  space  will  not  permit. 
All  people  know  him  to  be  generous  and 
brave — dangerous  only  when  wrong  is 
on  the  war-path,  then  the  wrong-doer 
would  do  well  to  go  with  bated  breath 
and  keep  in  the  dark,  for  woe  to  him  if 
he  fall  afoul  of  this  man. 

Shortly  before  the  occurences  narrat- 
ed, Thompson,  desiring  to  show  what 
metal  was  in  him,  to  change  his  line  of 
life,  and  to  bring  his  children  up  reliev- 
ed from  the  common  repute  in  which  he 
stood,  and  to  free  his  wife,  whom  he 
dearly  and  tendeily  loved,  from  further 
anxiety  about  his  personal  safety,  con- 
ducted to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  city  marshal  of  Austin,  an  election 
for  which'  was  then  coining  on.  He 
consulted  with  some  of  the  best  and  most 
responsible  men  in  the  community,  botli 
;is  to  social  position  and  financially. 
From  them  he  received  hearty  encour- 
agement. They  promised  him  to  give 
him  support  in  his  effort  to  rise  above  a 
miscellaneous  life,  and  anchor  himself  to 
law  and1  ord^r. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  voters,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  h'e  spoke  plainly  and 
positively.  But  it  best  speaks  for  it- 
self. Here  is  the  circular : 

"To  the  Good!  People  of  Austin: 

"I  have  been  solicited  by  a  number  of 
old  citizens,  who  have  known  and  been 
kind  to  me  from  boyhood,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  city  marshal. 
No  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  humbl- 
est, can  successfully  charge  me  with  dis- 
honor or  dishonesty.  I  can  truthfully 
say,  without  boasting,  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  the  friend  of  the  defenceless, 
and  most  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  independent  life  I  have  led  were  in- 
curred by  sensitive  love  of  fair  play  and 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  protect  the 
timid  and  weak,  from  the  aggressions 
and  wrongs  of  the  overbearing  and 
strong.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Austin  and  mag- 
nanimity of  her  citizens.  I  have  a  family 
of  interesting  chilch-en  growing  up  under 
my  hands,  for  whose  welfare  and  hap- 
piness in  society  1  have  an  abiding  sol- 
icitude. I  now  beg  to  repeat  in  this 
public  manner  the  promise  I  have  made 
to  my  friends  in  private,  that  if  honor- 
ed with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in 
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tlicir  selection  for  the  important  and 
responsible  post  to  which  I  aspire,  my 
whole  time  and  attention  .shall  be  given 
to  the  discharge  of  the  official  duties 
which  pertain  to  the  place,  and  no  good 
and  law  abiding  citizen  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  regret  the  ch'oice,  provided  it 
shall  be  within  the  compass  of  my  ability 
or  fidelity  to  the  high  and  delicate  trust 
to  prevent  it;  upon  the.se  terms  and 
conditions  I  invoke  the  support  and  suf- 
frage of  all  my  fellow-citizens. 

Respectfully,  your   obedient   servant. 
"  BEN  THOMPSON." 

His  opponent  was  Captain  Ed  Creary, 
the  incumbent,  who  has  the  facility  of 
calling  around  him  a  strong  support 
when  running  for  office.  He  had  been 
marshal  for  many  years,  and  had  the 
floating  population  well  in  hand.  A 
Republican,  liberal  in  his  views,  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  and  untiring  and  skillful 
as  an  eleetioneerer  but  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate. 

The  vote  of  the  city  stood: 

For  Marshal: 

Creary — Republican,    Greenbacker    and 

Independent 1174 

Thompson — Democrat    744 

Burns — Republican    7.~> 

Ben  was  beaten  by  a  considerable 
majority,  but  he  was  sustained  in  his 
aspirations  by  many  of  the  best  citizens 
in  the  city. 

lieing  defeated,  Thompson  again  trav- 
eled northward  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  into  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  remained  absent  many  month's. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tompson  continued  to  follow  his 
gambling  operations  with  energy,  pur- 
suing no  other  calling  and  pretending  to 
do  no  other  business. 

Mark  Wilson,  a  stout,  red  complexion, 
ruddy  face,  fearless,  impulsive  Irishman, 
had  a  saloon  in  Austin  called  "The  Sen- 
ate," and  kept  it  running  day  and  night. 
He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  energy,  hot 
temper,  very  passionate,  and;  in  many 
ways  dogmatic,  tyranical  and  overbear- 
ing yet  generous  and  warm-hearted. 

In  addition  to  his  saloon,  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  a  "variety  theatre,"  and  con- 
ducted it  as  well  and  with  as  much  de- 


cency as  places  of  that  character  will 
permit  of;  but  ;-o  man,  however  strict 
and  desirous  of  keeping  order  in  an  es- 
tablishment of  that  kind,  will  succeed1. 
It  is  simply  impossible.  The  habitues. 
as  a  rule,  indulge  in  drinking,  and  the 
passions  thus  aroused  are  easily  set  on 
fire,  giving  rise  to  difficulties  resulting 
in  wounds,  scandal  and  death.  This 
place  was  no  exception.  There  was  a 
bar  in  the  hall  at  which  was  sold  all 
kinds  of  liquors — adulterated,  com- 
pounded, mixed,  and  probably  drugged. 
Experience  teaches  that  when  such  liq- 
uids are  imbibed,  th'e  senses — prudence, 
caution,  propriety — are  stunned,  if  not 
killed,  for  the  time  Semi-nude  women 
writhing  their  bodies  into  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  singing  lascivious  songs 
while  on  the  stage,  and  then,  forgetful 
of  all  womanhood,  decency  and  modesty, 
lounging  in  the  private  boxes  with  half- 
drunken  male  companions,  cat-calls, 
whistling,  applause  and  yelling  filling 
more  or  leas  serious  nightly.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  wh'at  the  proprietor  did  all 
a  man  could  do  to  prevent  such  results, 
but  he  failed. 

A  few  nights  prior  to  the  time  Wilson 
was  killed,  there  had  been  a  difficulty, 
but  no  blood  shed.  Wilson,  in  order  to 
have  authority  to  arrest  turbulent  men 
and  other  disturbers  of  quiet,  had  pro- 
cured an  appointment  from  the  Mayor  as 
a  special  policemrm,  and  actually  was  ex- 
ercising th'e  duties  of  one  in  his  own  house 
when  killed.  On  the  night  spoken  of, 
previous  to  the  killing,  he  arresited  the 
disturbers  and  ejected  them  from  the 
room,  and  reported  th'em  next  morning 
to  the  mayor.  They  were  fined;  but 
with  this  Thompson  had  nothing  to  do, 
not  even  being  present.  Wilson  was  an 
athlete,  and  coul.l  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  almost  any  ordinary  man.  The 
ejection  of  the  parties,  and  their  being 
fined,  had  n'o  relation  to  the  subsequent 
killing  in  fact,  although  it  was  strongly 
urged,  on  the  trial  of  Thompson,  that  it 
constituted  the  motive  for  the  subsequent 
homicide ;  but  that  element  of  malice  was 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  It  was 
also  said  that  Thompson  had  a  motive  for 
the  killing,  and  went  to  the  hall  on  the 
night  it  occured,  intending  to  provoke  an 
altercation  and  kill,  b'ecause  the  theater 
drew  away  from  hi1?  games  the  gambling 
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element,  and  thereby  greatly  curtailed 
his  profits,  and  would,  if  continued,  com- 
pel him  to  close.  But  that  view  was 
very  successfully  refuted  by  the  simplest 
character  of  reasoning.  Men — that  is 
common  men,  laboring  persons  who  are 
not  gamblers  per  ^e — dlo  not  often  gamble 
until  they  have  more  or  less  whiskey  in 
them ;  and  then,  again,  men  do  not  gamble 
as  well,  as  cautiously  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink  as  when  duly  sober. 
When  men  have  confused  brains,  the  law 
of  chance  and  luck  refuses  to  favor  them. 
It  generally  runs  with  the  clear-minded, 
keen-eyed!,  deft-fingered  antagonist.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  frequenters  of  Wilson's 
th'eater  were,  when  they  left  the  hall,  in 
splendid  condition  to  be  plucked  by  any 
shrewd  gambler  who  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  show  did  keep 
men  for  awhile — that  is,  in  the  early 
night — away  from  the  gambling  rooms ; 
but  every  hour  they  were  thus  absent 
they  were  becoming  mellow  and  yet  mel- 
lower all  the  time,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  ready  to  "change  in,"  they  had  be- 
come almost,  if  not  quite,  reckless  and 
foolish,  andl  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ex- 
tent of  what  they  h'ad.  Instead  of  an 
injury  to  Thompson,  the  theater  operat- 
ed as  a  hot-bed  to  his  banks,  and  proved 
a  very  effective  seducer,  fully  preparing 
the  material  out  of  which  he  could  easily 
gather  heavy  profits. 

On  Christmas  eve  night,  the  theater 
had  a  particularly  attractive  bill,  and  the 
hall  was  pretty  well  filled  at  an  early 
hour.  Thompson  was  in  his  rooms  with 
some  of  his  friends ;  the  weather  was  very 
cold.  During  the  day  Wilson  had  learn- 
ed from  the  fork  tongue  of  some  Ransey 
Sniffle,  that  the  boys,  and  among  them 
Thompson,  intended  to  create  a  disturb- 
ance that  night,  a:id  break  up  the  show 
in  a  row.  To  guard  himself  and  take 
precaution  against  any  such  action,  he 
procured  a  detail  of  two  policemen,  and 
stationed  them  in  the  outside  aisles  of 
the  theater  hall  with  instructions  to  ar- 
rest on  the  least  appearance  of  disorder; 
besides  this  he  placed  behind  the  bar  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  near  the  cltoor,  a 
double-barrel  shot-gun  heavily  charged 
with  buck  shot,  a  Winchester  rifle  fully 
loaded,  and  two  six-shooters  ready  for 
use.  Thompson  remained  in  his  rooms 
until  three  young  men  came  up,  and  pro- 


posed to  go  over  and  see  what  was  going 
on   at  the  theater;  he  at  first  declined; 
they  staid  awhile  and  renewed!  the  pro- 
posal, and  seeing  that  he  would  not  prob- 
ably have  a  game,  he  agreed  to  go  with 
them.       He  buckled  on  his  pistol,  put  on 
his   overcoat,   and   they   all   went  to   the 
hall,  some     took  scats  at  one  place     and 
some     another,  bnf  he  not  finding     one 
among  the  audience,  sat  on  a  round  table 
in  the  north  aisle,  in  front  of  the  bar, 
and!  about  seventeen  feet  from  it,  his  coat 
buttoned  up  all  the  way,  and  his  pistol 
in  its  scabbord  under  the  great  coat,  the 
play  proceeded.      Mr.  Wilson  was  behind 
the  scenes.       One  of  the  spectators  who 
had   been   drinking,   indeed  most   of  the 
crowd  had  been  indulging,  no  woman  be- 
ing present,  except  the  actresses,  and  the 
unsexed  had  brought  with  him  a  bunch 
of  fire  crackers,  quietly  fastened  them  to 
the  lower  round  of  a  chair  and  set  them 
on  fire.       The  bursting  crackers  created 
a   great   deal   of  amusement,  but  at   the 
same  time  caused  such  a  confusion,  that 
the  play     was  suspended,     the  laughter, 
yelling,  knocking  of  chairs,  overturning 
benches,  and  other  noises,  made  a  pande- 
monium    of     confused     fun     for   a   few 
minutes.       Mr.  Wilson  rushed  from     be- 
hind the  scenes     in   a  towering     passion, 
and  in  stentorian  voice  inquired  who  had 
created  the  disturbance.      His  anger  was 
so  evident,  that  no  one  would  tell  if  they 
really  knew     who  it  was  who     set  the 
crackers  on  fire.       Just  at  this  moment, 
some   one   who   had    some   lamp   bla^'k   in 
his  hand,  reached   up  and   rubbed  it   in 
Wilson's  face,  which  made  him  look  very 
comical,   and    greatly   added  to  his  prior 
anger  and  excitement,  indeed  made  him 
furious  and  uncontrollable.      He  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  offender;  the  arrest  was 
made,   and   the   officer  was  carrying   him 
from  the  room,  but  in  doing  so  had  to 
pass  where  Thompson  was  sitting.       The 
prisoner   wasi  not   one   of   the  men   who 
came  up  to  the  hall  with  Thompson,  but 
still  was  one  of  his  friends.       When  the 
officer  got  to  him  he  said:  "Mr.  Officer,  I 
will  be  responsible  for  your  prisoner,  he 
was  only  having  a  little  fun,  meant     no 
harm.       I  will  have  him  at  the  mayor's 
office  in  the  morning;  don't  lock  him  up 
for  a  harmless  joke."       At  this  moment 
Mr.  Wilson  interposed  and  said:" Who  is 
running  this  house,  you  or  I,  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son,"  and  continued:  "You  attend  to 
your  own  business  and  I  will  attend  to 
mine."  Thompson  replied,  "I  am  at- 
tcnd'ing  to  my  business,  and  that  in  this 
instance  is  keeping  a  friend  from  going 
to  the  lock-up,  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.' 

Wilson  was  still  in  a  rage,  and  charg- 
ed Thompson  with  having  instigated  the 
boys  to  their  disorderly  condtuct.  He 
flatly  denied  the  assertion,  and  Wilson 
reiterated  the  objectionable  words,  and 
added  you  lie,  when  you  deny.  At  this 
Thompson  slapped  him  in  the  face,  and 
hurt  him  considerably  with  a  heavy  ring 
on  his  finger.  Without  uttering  a  word 
Wilson  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  bar 
where  his  firearms  had  been  placed. 

The  confusion  had'  caused  a  great 
number  of  persons  to  rise  to  their  feet, 
and  they  were  standing  in  among  the 
seats,  in  the  aisles,  everywhere,  talking, 
laughing,  seeming  to  enjoy  what  had  oc- 
curred. Wilson  bad  gotten  hold  of  the 
double-barrel  shot-gun,  while  his  bar- 
keeper had!  the  Winchester  rifle.  He  call- 
ed out  in  a  loud  voice:  "clear  the  way 
there,"  and  at  the  same  time  having 
cocked  the  gun,  brought  it  to  bear  in  the 
direction  of  Thompson.  Men  darted, 
dodged,  squatted,  ran,  had  recourse  to 
any  and  all  movements  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  to  save  themselves  from  receiving 
intentionally,  or  by*  accident,  the  charge 
from  the  gun,  in  the  hands  of  the  now 
terribly,  furious  and  desperate  man. 
Thompson  stood  in  his  place,  without 
moving,  more  than  to  prepare  the  way  to 
his  pistol.  The  nisle  being  clear  Wilson 
without  further  remark  fired!  one  barrel 
at  Thompson,  but  missed  him  entirely, 
the  shot  went  into  the  wall  just  in  the 
rear  and  only  a  short  distance  to  one  side 
of  Thompson.  The  bar-keeper  now  fired 
with  the  Winchester,  tearing  a  hole  in 
Thompson's  clothes  a  little  above  the 
hips.  Wilson  was  in  the  act  of  shooting 
the  second  time  wl-en  Thompson  fired  at 
him,  giving  him  a  mortal  and  disabling 
wound,  and  as  he  fell  he  was  shot  again 
and  again.  Then  Thompson  turned  a 
point  to  the  bar-keeper  who  after  firing 
twice  dodged  behind  the  bar,  but  Thomp- 
son shot  through  the  bar,  hitting  the  man 
in  the  mouth,  knockiBg  out  most  of  his 
jaw  teeth,  the  bullet  lodging  in  the  back 
part  of  his  neck.  He  fell  as  if  dead. 


Thompson  still  had  one  load  left  in  his 
pistol.  He  had  hit  Wilson  four  times, 
once  in  the  neck,  once  in  the  breast,  once 
in  the  head,  and  once  tearing  away  the 
fingers  while  they  were  grasping  the  gun 
in  position  to  shoot.  The  bar-keeper  was 
named  Mathews.  He  lingered  for  a  few 
weeks  and!  died.  Wilson  was  dead  be- 
fore the  shooting  ceased. 

Thompson  walked  over  to  the  Sheriff's 
office  and  surrendered  himself  to  that 
officer.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city.  Thompson's  character, 
as  a  desperado  arid  man-killer,  caused 
people  to  look  with  greatest  disfavor  on 
his  conduct.  The  rumor  gained  circula- 
tion, and  was  believed  to  be  true  that  it 
was  an  assassination  deliberately  planned 
and  coldly,  murderously,  relentlessly  ex- 
ecuted. There  was  much  talk  of  raising 
a  mob  to  visit  him  on  his  summary  pun- 
ishment; he  was  advised  of  the  sentiment 
current  out  of,  'loors,  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  firm- 
ness and  coolness  was  simply  remarkable. 
Not  a  tremor  crept  along  his  nerves.  The 
smile  never  left  his  lips,  the  laughing  fun 
of  the  eyes  never  clouded1.  He  said  to 
the  Sheriff:  "Don't  endanger  yourself 
for  me,  prepare  me  with  a  few  good 
pistols,  I  will  defend  myself;  they  will 
kill  me  of^course,  but  I  will  not  die  like 
a  lamb,  ther*e  is  nothing  to  justify  this 
outburst  of  public  feeling — life  has  been 
taken,  but  it  was  justified  by  every  law 
of  self-defense,  somebody  had  to  die,  the 
dead  men  were  the  aggressors,  seeking 
my  life."  But  better  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  law  permitted  to  take  its  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  or  question  but  what 
had  the  embryo  mob  solidfied  and  at- 
tacked the  jail  to  get  possession  of 
Thompson,  many  a  good  man  would  have 
been  killed,  because  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  would  have  fought  to  the  death, 
and1  with  such  issues  before  them,  and 
being  extra  dead  shots,  the  task  of  tak- 
ing and  hanging  him  would  have  been  a 
bloody  one.  The  true  facts  began  to 
develop  themselves  directly.  He  em- 
r'lyH  lawyers  Walton,  (ii-rvn  and  Hill, 
v.'iio  advised  th;it  lie  remain  quietly  in 
jail  and  the  examining  trial  would  be 
[)o.>1-poned  a  few  days  to  let  the  excite- 
ment subside.  Thompson  is  an  excel- 
lent client,  the  directions  of  his  attorneys 
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are  obeyed  implicitly,   without   hesitation 
or  murmur. 

The  time  for  preliminary  trial  came, 
and  he  was  put  on  his  examinatioT).  The 
State  was  ably  represented,  and  the  in- 
vestigation was  not  only  thorough,  but 
long  continued.  Th'e  justice,  Fritz  Tcge- 
ner,  a  fat,  good-natured  German  airi  cap- 
ital beer  drinker,  who,  perhaps,  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  law  book  until' 
judicial  robes  were  thrown  across  his 
broad  shoulders  by  votes  of  radicals  arid 
negroes,  but  withal,  honest,  generous 
and  a  good  fellow,  as  the  world  goes, 
after  hearing  all  ilie  facts,  rumors,  spec- 
ulations and  suspicions  th'at  could  be 
gathered  andi  formulated  into  words,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  prisoner,  his 
counsel  and  the  prosecution,  committi'd 
Thompson  to  jail  without  privilege  of 
bail.  The  great  writ  habeas  corpus  was 
appealed  to,  and  the  prisoner  carried  to 
Galveston,  where  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  in  session,  and,  a  Her  a  sh'ort  investi- 
gation, he  was  allowed1  liis  liberty  on  the 
execution  of  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  Thi;;  lie  was  able  to 
give  instanter.  some  of  the  best  men  at 
Galveston  becoming  bondsmen. 

In  due  time  an  indictment  wa .  pre- 
pared by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Travis 
County,  and  he  was  put  on  trial  for  his 
life.  By  this  time,  Irowevej-,  the  true 
facts  and  circumstances  and"  surroundings 
connected  with  the  killing  had  become 
public  and  well  known  (o  most  all  the 
people;  prejudice  and  passion  had  sub 
sided  and  cooled  down.  The  trial  was 
orderly  and  quiet;  all  the  facts  wen- 
drawn  out  before  the  jury,  the  law  given 
in  charge,  and  tin-  ease  was  submitted 
for  a  verdict.  Th'e  jury  was  on  I  for 
only  a  few  minute:;,  and  returned  with  a 
finding  of  not  guiity.  Thus  ended  the 
trial  for  the  killing  of  Wilson.  There 
was  no  prosecution  for  killing  Mathews. 
The  developments  of  facts  on  this  trial 
had  demonstrated  that  to  indict  again 
would  be  to  persecute,  instta.l  of  lawful 
prosecution,  which  is  all  th'e  law  emit  em 
plates. 

Thompson,  .'ill hough  declared  I'nIU 
justified  by  the  voice  of  the  law,  duly 
called  on  to  speak  honestly  and  fairly. 
had  yet  undergone  a  great  danger, 
wherein  not  only  his  own  life  had  been 
menaced  and  threatened,  but  he  had 


nerved  himself,  if  the  necessity  confront- 
ed him,  to  bathe  himself  all  over  in 
human  blood— in  the  blood)  of  good  and 
ordinarily  orderly  and  law  abiding  citi- 
zens, who,  under  wrong  impulses,  ignor- 
ant of  exact  facts,  uninformed  as  to  the 
cause,  manner,  or  reason  for  th'e  killing, 
banded  together,  and  were  almost  ready 
to  attempt  to  wivst  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  law,  from  the  iron  cage  inside 
thick  rock  walls,  and  devote  him  a  sac- 
rifice to  public  fury.  Mobocracy,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  an 
outrage  on  the  law,  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, and1  th'e  seeiirily  of  the  government. 
When  bloody  crime  is  enacted  to  sum- 
marily punish  what  has  only  the  appear- 
ance of  lawlessness,  the  anchor  of 
security  is  torn  away,  the  vindicating 
arm  of  justice'  falls  helpless,  mercy  is  for- 
gotten, right  trampled  under  foot,  liberty 
endangered,  and  the  life  of  innocent  peo- 
ple taken  away.  Th'e  vicious,  lawless, 
depraved,  wicked,  revengeful,  fanatical; 
and  those  who  live  by  daily  and;  persist- 
ent violation  of  law,  moral  and  civil, 
Hock  to  the  surging,  seething,  murderous 
ranks  of  the  mob,,  and  by  skillfull  lying, 
exciting  suggestions,  direct  attention  to 
those  who  are  by  them  hated  as  objects 
of  destruction.  The  experience  of  every 
man  who  has  h'acl  the  misfortune  to  wit- 
ness the  mad  extravagance  of  an  infuriat- 
ed body  of  men  know  that  the  picture 
is  not  too  highly  colored. 

The  only  true  mode,  according  to 
right,  reason  and  law,  of  trying  a  citizen, 
when  charged  as  a  criminal,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  courts,  to  ascertain  th'e 
motive  for  the  crime  and  the  manner  of 
its  commission.  Deplorable,  indeed, 
would  be  the  condition  of  any  man  in 
any  country  if  the  security  of  his  rights 
and  the  meting  out  of  justice  to  him  de- 
pended on  popular  passion,  prejudice  or 
impulse.  The  fac!  that  one  is  charged 
with  crime  affords  no  evidence—at  least 
no  satisfactory  evidence — th'a  t  he  is 
guilty.  His  guilt  dieserving  of  punish- 
ment must  be  arrived  at  in  a  far  differ- 
ent way  from  the  hoot  and  denunciation 
of  a  wild  mob  of  blood-hungry  men.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  characters'  of 
crime  so  appalling  in  their  nature  that 
human  passion  overbows  itself,  and  this 
is  when  th'e  malefactor  is  certainly  in 
hand.  Then  the  pjjwer  of  self  control 
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is  lost — as  tossed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  ; 
but  such  seasons  of  passion  grow  up  only 
when  the  brutal  outrage  the  virtuous, 
when  the  depraved  slay  the  old  and  hon- 
ered — never  when  men  stand  up  in  open 
fight,  with  life  in  handi,  with  cause  on 
the  one,  and  the  other  side  for  excite- 
nient,  passion  and  madness. 

Men  may  err — do  err — may  act  hasti- 
ly without  sufficient  cause,  under  a  mis- 
a'pprehvnsion  of  fiicts,  may  be  deceived 
by  appearances,  a  thousand  things  may 
intervene  to  move  a  man  to  violate  the 
law,  independent  of  a  brutal  nature,  and 
a  heart  filled  with  murder,  but  the  law 
rries.  and  it'  trusted,  executed  and  enforc- 
ed, as  I  ran  be.  and  should  be,  but  few 
criminals  would  e,.-ape  adequate  punish- 
m. 'His.  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of 
the  blood v  hand  of  a  maniac  mob. 


CIIA1TKK  XX 

P.ut  few  men  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  Texas,  and  are  now  in  middle 
a '.re,  have  not  at  or-e  time  or  another  be- 
longed to  the  Hangers,  and  in  that 
capacity  seen  more  or  less  of  life  on  the 
prairies,  and  engaged  in  hand  to  hand 
contests  with  the  Indians.  _  For  many 
\cars  there  was  mortal  hostility  between 
the  whites  and  savages;  truces  were 
sometimes  entered  into,  but  they  were  of 
short  duration,  and  generally  broken 
when  the  first  opportunity  occurred,  for 
the  Indians  to  make  a  successful  foray 
into  the  settlements  to  kill  men,  capture 
women  and  children,  and  steal  herds  of 
stock.  Nor  is  this  phase  of  life  on  the 
border  an  unu-iial  experience  today.  The 
band  of  Vietorio.  operating  under  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Quitman  Cav- 
alry to  Eagle,  Diabolo  and  the  Spurs  of 
the"  Muerto  Mountains  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Guadalupe 
and  Hueco  Mouuiains,  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  is  now  doing  an  immense 
deal  of  damage. 

They  are  not  at  all  materially  different 
from  the  Indians  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  and  since  then;  secret,  treacherous, 
sudden,  relentless,  cruel,  merciless,  fear- 
less, of  death,  ab'e  to  endure  hardships 
and  fatigue  that  woull  kill  white  men, 
avaricious  thieves,  restless,  discontented, 
lazy  when  not  "u  the  warpath,  filthy, 


indeed  fierce,  savage  wild  animals. 

General  Grierson,  commandinf  the  Un- 
ited States  forces  in  the  West,  and!  op- 
posing Vietorio,  has  been  out-geueraled 
in  every  movement  he  has  made.  The 
chief  (Vietorio)  is  a  reserve  Indian,  and 
has  been  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Govern 
ment  for  many  years,  but  his  roving  and 
dissatisfied  disposition  made  him  hate 
the  confinement  of  the  Reserve.  He 
would;,  while  protending  to  be  a  great 
and  firm  friend  of  the  whites,  improve 
every  opportunity  to  find  his  way,  by 
secret  and  rapid  marches,  alone  or  in 
company  with  a  few  young  warriors,  in- 
to the  settlements,  and  then  steal  horses 
and  cattle,  to  be  sold',  on  his  return,  to 
the  agencies  for  money  and  supply  the 
dissipations  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge. 
At  length  indications  were  found  against 
him  for  theft  and  murder  and  an  effort 
made  by  the  Texas  authorities  to  get  pos- 
session of  him  for  trial,  but  he  received 
information  of  what  was  intended,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  Satanta  and 
Big  Tree,  who  were  put  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  life  for  murdering  our  frontier 
people,  he  gathered  such  of  the  more  des- 
perate and  fearless  of  his  tribe  as  would 
follow  him,  and  th'en  combining  with 
some  Mexican  Indians,  he  is  now  about 
_ three  hundred  strong,  depredating  on  the 
settlements  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Chihuahua,  and  with  all  the  effort  that 
has  been  made — and  it  has  been  great- 
he  has  not  yet  been  checked,  nor  will  he 
be  until  he  is  killed  or  a  treaty  is  made 
with  him  giving  immunity  to  him  for  his 
misdeeds  in  the  past. 

He  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  leaders 
of  Indians  with  whom  Texaus  have  had 
to  contend  and  overcome  since  1831. 

Renewed  depredations  compelled  Texas 
to  call  on  her  old  Indian  fighters  to  take 
tlie  field  andi  drive  to  their  fastnesses  in 
the  far  northwest  the  marauders.  The 
evident  intimacy  of  the  savages  with  not 
only  the  general  geography  of  the  coun- 
try, but  its  particular  topography,  the 
approach  to  the  retreat  for  isolated 
ranches  mid  advi.nced  settlements  that 
had  no  strength  to  resist,  led  the  belief 
li.'.il  renegade  white  men  were  probably 
with  them.  The  capture  of  one  such 
while  man  would  have  been  peri'erred  to 
the  killing  of  half-a-dozen  Indians. 

Among  others  who  tendered  their  ser- 
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vices  to  the  State  was  Major  Ed  Burleson 
son  of  th'e  honored  General  Edward  Bur- 
leson, who  distinguished  himself  as  early 
as  1831-2,  in  repelling  savages  from  the 
Mina  (Bastrop)  region,  which  was  then 
the  frontier,  who  also  was  colonel  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Texas  army  in 
1835-6;  received  the  surrender  of  General 
Cos  and  his  twelve  hundred  men,  wns 
placed  by  General  Houston  in  front  of 
the  Mexican  breastworks  at  San  Jacinto, 
charged  the  works  and  captured  the  en- 
emy's cannon,  and  a  squad  of  whose  men 
captured  Santa  Anna  and  delivered  him 
to  the  Texas  general.  Subsequently  he 
defeated  Cordova,  aided  in  expelling  the 
Cherokees  and  their  associate  tribes  from 
East  Texas,  when  they  becme  hostile. 
He  fought  the  Indians  on  the  San  Saba, 
at  Plum  Creek  and  a  hundred  other  places 

The  son  inherited  the  bold  nature, 
fearless  courage,  and  eminent  patriotism 
of  the  father. 

Thompson  joined  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Burleson,  and  in  company  with  as 
gallant  a  band  as  ever  went  to  Ihe  field, 
they  left  for  the  "headwaters  of  the  Bra- 
zos River  and  beyond1,  if  necessary,  to 
drive,  if  possible,  the  Indians  from  our 
borders.  The  tactics  of  the  savages  are 
Fabian;  they  destroy  by  retreat.  It  had 
been  folly  to  supply  the  command  with 
trains  of  commissary  stores  and  artillery. 
This  wouldi  have  made  the  Indian;*  laugh 
outright.  They  only  smiled  when  they 
saw  the  Rangers  on  horseback,  unencum- 
bered with  wagons  of  any  kind.  Grass 
grows  abundantly  on  the  wild  expanse 
that  extend  westward  and  is  called1  the 
"Llano  Estacado"  or  "staked  plain." 

At  that  day,  the  country  was  compar- 
atively an  unexplored  wilderness.  Unlike 
today,  when  all  the  advantages  of  that 
vast  region  are  known  to  hundred's  and 
thousand's  of  men.  The  Indians  retre.pt- 
ed  further  and  yet  further  into  wide  wild 
plains,  the  men  followed,  none  lagged. 
There  was  no  delay  save  that  which  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  trail  was 
plain  and!  fresh,  but  look  as  they  might 
with  telescope  or  the  almost  as  far  reach- 
ing sight  of  the  keen-eyed  frontiersmen, 
no  enemy  could  be  seen. 

The  trackless  prairie  and  absence  of 
water  were,  indeed,  enemies,  but  not  an- 
imate and  such  a  weary  command  sought 
and  prayed  to  encounter.  Water  was 


found  only  at  long  distances,  and  often 
wh'en  found  was  unfit  to  drink  for  the 
men  until  filtered  through  the  sand  to 
eliminate  the  salt  and  other  mineral 
from  -it.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up,  the 
savages  withdrawing  as  rapidly  as  ad- 
vance was  made,  until  the  Rangers  had 
reached  beyond  the  Double  Mountain, 
passed  th'e  Sand  Hill's  and  into  the  moun- 
tain spurs  that  barricade  the  1'ecos  Riv- 
er on  the  east  and  north,  and  still  the  wily 
foe  eluded  every  effort  that  was  made  to 
overtake,  entrap  or  delay  him.  They 
were  evidently  intending  to  reach  the 
country  watered  by  the  Western  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Pecos,  th'e  Penasco, 
Hondo,  Seven  Rivers,  and  others,  that 
have  their  scource  in  the  mountains  Dona 
Ana,  or  else  were  flying  to  the  land  fur- 
ther north  between  the  Pecos  and  Can- 
adian Rivers,  rendered1  impenetrable  be- 
cause of  the  stirile  steep  and  frowning 
Sierra  Tucumcado  and  the  treacherous 
bluffs  and  canyons  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
To  that  extent  it  was  useless  to  follow. 
These  mountains  furnish  citadels  strong- 
er and  less  subject  to  capture  by  assault 
or  stratagem  than  were  the  Lava  beds 
when  defended  by  the  Modocs.  Disap- 
pointed andi  dispirited  the  Rangers  turn- 
ed their  faces  homeward,  making  head- 
way but  slowly,  indeed,  they  could  not 
well  do  otherwise.  The  horses  had  been 
ridden  over  forty  days,  and  the  men  felt 
the  need  of  rest.  Captain  Burleson 
determined  to  pass  into  camp  a  little 
north  of  the  head  of  the  north  Concho 
River  and  south  of  the  Red  Fork  of  the 
Colorado,  and  there  for  eight  or  ten  days 
permit  his  command  to  recuperate.  This 
was  done.  The  water  was  good,  the 
grass  fine,  the  game  abundant,  buffalo, 
deer,  elk,  turkey.  Th'e  sport  was  splen- 
did. There  was  no  bread,  but  jerked 
or  sundried  buffalo  meat,  which,  when 
cut  into  thin  strips  and  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun  for  a  few  hours,  forms  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  bread,  or  certainly  it  is 
a  substitute  that  is  very  savory  to  the 
taste  of  a  Ranger  when  hungry.  Great 
quantities  of  meat  were  prepared  in'  less 
than  two  days,  and  then  the  men  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  sleep  and  rest. 
outside  of  the  necessary  dluty,  taking 
turns  as  lookouts,  for  although  the  In- 
dians had  fled  rapidly  and  for  a  long 
time  before  him,  yet  Captain  Burleson 
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had  no  i<l«ja  of  being  surprised  by  tin- 
emy,  but    this  duty  was  light. 

Thompson  had  bis  monte  cards  along, 
and  many  hours  were  passed  in  play  for 
nominal  sums,  using  small  pieces  of  cop- 
per ore,  that  covered  tliV  ground  in  many 
places,  as  counters.  Nothing  of  note  or 
worthy  of  mention  took  place  until  the 
command  was  again  on  the  march.  On 
the  third  day  after  camp  was  broken  up 
and  the  march'  had  continued  for  about 
four  or  five  hours,  the  captain  called 
Thompson  to  him,  and  said):  "For  some 
reason  I  feel  that  Indians  are  not  far 
off,"  and  ordered  him  to  take  one  man, 
who  had  a  good  horse,  and  to  cross  the 
country  for  some  miles  and  take  obser- 
vations, at  the  same  time  pointing  for- 
ward on  th'e  line  of  travel,  stating  that 
he  sould  camp  at  a  designated  point,  that 
was  a  long  way  off  but  still  in  sight,  be- 
iween  there  and  the  Twin  Mountains  in 
the  dim  distance. 

Thompson  then  says:  "I  did  not  hes- 
itate as  to  who  I  should  take  with  me — 
Buckskin  Sam — who  has  since  figured 
honorably  as  an  author;  had  an  excellent 
pony,  ab'out  equal  to  the  one  I  rode,  Tex- 
as raised1,  very  hardy,  and  fleet  for  his 
breed.  We  were  well  armed,  Henry 
rifles  and  two  six-shooters  each.  If  the 
captain  had  not  expressed  his  'i'eeling' 
that  Indians  were  about  I  should  not  have 
had!  the  least  thought  of  danger  or  ad- 
venture iu  the  mission  on  which  1  was 
sent.  This  'superstitious  caution'  made 
me  look  closely  to  my  arms,  horse  and 
rigging,  as  also  to  those  of  my  companion 
although'  I  said  nothing  to  him  of  what 
was  moving  me  to  the  inspection. 

"It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we 
left  and  made  for  a  high  eminence  on  our 
lei;t,  which  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  line  we  had  traveled.  From  this 
point  we  could!  see  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  due  north',  and  far  beyond 
where  we  had  been  in  camp.  We  gain- 
ed the  observatory  after  a  little  while, 
but  discovered  nothing  but  the  wide 
prairie,  waving  grass,  blue  sky,  far  away 
horizcn,  with  hen'  and  there  game  of  the 
kind  before  described,  but  it  \vas  quite, 
giving  no  indicator  ot*  fear.  I.utl'alo 
feed  much'  like  ordinary  cattle — go  in 
herd's,  some  grazing,  while  others  lie 
down  and  rest  or  wallow.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Indians  however,  the  greatest 


excitement  is  instantly  aroused,  and 
they  move  in  opposite  directions  from 
where  the  foe  is.  sometimes  slowly,  with 
the'  hulls  on  the  flanks  and  the  rear  but 
as  the  danger  near-,  they  become  frantic 
and  go  with  the  disorder  and  recklessness 
of  an  army  in  panic,  and  the  cavalry  of 
tin1  enemy  charging.  We  remained  on 
this  prominence  fcr  perhaps  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  n  half,  talking  about  one 
thing  and  another,  but  keeping  a  vigil- 
ant eye  on  all  the  points  of  the  compass, 
north  and  to  the  west  and  east  of  that 
direct  inn,  but  due  west  and  a  little  north 
of  west  there  was  an  undtulating  country 
that  prevented  seeing  any  great  distance. 
Meing  satisfied  there  was  no  danger  from 
lire  northward,  w  moved  westwardly 
several  miles,  and  reaching  the  last  of 
the  rolling  hills,  but  one,  we  again  halted 
to  take  survey  of  the  scene.  The  sun 
•ending  through  what  seemed  to  be  a 
yellowish  ha/.c,  was  red  as  blood,  th'e  air 
as  .Mill  as  death,  save  a  dlull,  heavy,  re- 
gular, distant  sound,  the  earth  trembled 
beneath  us,  the  red.,  angry,  avenging 
looking  sun,  the  oppressive  silence  brok- 
en only  by  the  strange  sound,  the  quak- 
ing shaking  earth'  impressed  me  with  an 
awful  fear.  I  thought  an  earthquake 
was  taking  place,  and  my  mind  instantan- 
eously turned  to  the  botomless  canyons; 
I  had  seen  ami  attributed  them  to  the 
work  of  preeeeding  terrible  shocks,  such 
as  I  now  fell  was  coming.  Impulsively 
I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  passed  rap- 
idly to  the  crest  of  the  last  hill,  when 
there  opened  to  :riy  sight  a  scene  as  aw- 
ful as  man  may  wish  to  see.  Up  the 
.side  of  the  hill,  right  toward  me,  on  the 
left  and  right  of  me,  eame  thousands  up- 
on thousands  of  buffalo,  with'  a  noise  like 
low  muttering  thunder,  as  they  rushed 
madly  along,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  herd 
or  rather  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred 
herds  concentrated,  there  were  between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  Comanches,  and 
they  had  seen  me.  this  was  evident,  for 
they  no  logger  paid  attention  to  the  fly- 
ing animals,  but  began  .to  concentrate  for 
of  me;  they  would  have  rather  had 
me  than  all  the  robes  on  all  th'at  mass  of 
animals;  not  me  particularly,  but  any 
white  man  upon  whom  th'ey  might  sate 
their  appetite — to  torture,  and  have  the 
mad,  glad  dance  of  death,  around  the 
slowly  burning  victim.  I  knew  instant- 
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ly  that  it  would  be  a  race  for  life,  and 
all  my  skill  in  riding  would  have  to  b'e 
i-xcrtedi.  Unfortunately,  just  at  this 
moment  a  buffalo  ran  against  my  horse 
and  seriously  injured  him,  th'is  of  course 
greatly  lessened  my  chance  of  escape, 
but  here  they  come ;  their  long,  black 
hair  floating  in  the  wind,  their  eagle 
feather  ornaments  waving  from  side  to 
side  as  they  swayed  their  persons  this 
way,  and  that  on  their  rapidly  moving 
horses,  their  faces  hideously  disfigured 
with  black  and  red  war  paint,  with  lances 
held  in  hand,  and  bows  and  quivers  full 
of  arrows  slung  over  the  shoulder.  These 
things  were  seen  at  a  glanae.  I  fled  to- 
wards my  companion,  he  waited  for  me, 
but  before  I  readier  him  the  cause  of  my 
flight  was  apparent,  and  he  prepared  to 
ride.  Free  rein  was  given  to  the  horses. 
They  seemed  to  know  the  pursuing  dan- 
ger, and  although  my  horse  was  seriously 
hurt,  he  bore  himself  bravely.  I  looked 
back  as  we  fled,  the  picture  was  grand, 
fearful,  awful.  Could  it  have  been 
thrown  truthfully,  livingly  on  canvass  by 
Rembrant,  it  would  be  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  but  no  one  would  believe  it  was  of 
earth.  They  who  saw,  would  say,  the 
original  can  belong  to  no  place  but  hell 
itself. 

"A  sea  of  maddened  brutes  blending 
in  the  distance  with  the  horizon,  their 
movement  making  the  waves  of  the  mad- 
dened waters.  While  the  demons,  press- 
ing forward,  riding  through  that  sea  and 
over  the  waves,  bending  their  painted 
faces  low  down  to  the  very  manes  of 
their  horses,  yelling,  laughing,  crying 
out  in  wild  derision,  exultant  war  whoops 
exclamations  of  triumph  pierced  our  ears, 
making  the  flesh  creep  along  our  bones. 
Slowly,  gradually,  but  surely,  they  gain- 
ed on  us.  Only  a  question  of  time — only 
a  question  of  time — and!  we  should  be  in 
their  hands,  and  then  certain  death  by 
slow  torture.  But  no !  instant  death  is 
better.  I  firmly  concluded  it  should1  not 
come  in  that  shape.  A  knife  plunged 
into  my  heart  by  my  own  hand  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  capture.  Not  a 
word  had  been  spoken  between  us.  Our 
minds  were  busy;  We  rode  with  the 
wind — the  pursuit  was  swifter.  We 
tried  to  save  our  horses.  We  knew  not 
how  long  the  chase  would  be  kept  up, 
but  as  they  continued  to  gain,  we  reluc- 


tantly used  the  spur;  but  that  did  not 
avail — our  best  speed  had  been  reached; 
the  Indians  were  faster. 

"  'We  must  check  these  Indians  in 
some  way,  Sam,'  said  I;  'get  your  gun 
ready. ' 

"  'All  right,'  said  he;  'but  a  shot  when 
we  are  going  at  this  gait,  I  fear,  will  not 
do  much  good.' 

"  'Nevertheless,'  I  replied!,  'We  must 
shoot,  but  check  your  horse  before  doing 
so.  Shoot  for  life,  old  fellow.' 

"There  were  four  or  five  Indians  some 
thirty  to  sixty  yard's  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and  two  huge  fellows,  that  look- 
ed to  me  like  giants,  were  in  advance  of 
all. 

"  'Sam,  shoot  at  the  foremost  man  on 
the  left,  I'll  try  the  other.  Now.' 

"We  checked  our  horses  and  fired,  but 
it  seemed  that  we  missed.  If  so,  we  were 
in  imminent  peril — indeed,  doomed — for 
the  halt  had  lost  our  speed.  The  halt 
was  momentary,  an  instant.  We  fled 
onward;  our  horses  appeared  to  have 
gathered  strengtli  and  breath.  We  gain- 
ed on  them — no,  that  is  not  it.  One  of 
the  men  had  fallen;  here  comes  his  rider- 
less horse.  The  stir  among  them,  the 
halt,  the  hesitation,  gave  us  courage. 
The  injured  man  is  a  chief,  or  they  would 
pass  over  him  as  if  he  were  a  dead;  dog. 

"  'Take  courage,  my  boy;  one  of  us 
made  a  good  shot.' 

"But  here  they  come,  and  now  their 
yells  are  demonical. 

"The  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower.  It 
will  soon  be  night,  but  no  mountain,  or 
tree,  or  ravine  in  sight,  and  they  come 
so  fast.  The  race  could  not  be  continu- 
ed at  this  pace.  I  could  feel  my  horse 
give  way  at  times ;  he  did  not  bound  and 
spring  as  he  did  yt  first. 

"   'Let's  try  the  shot  again.' 

"  'All  right,'  said  Sam. 

"  'Now.' 

"Again  we  checked  up,  and  both  fired. 
This  time  one  fellow  fell  instantly.  Some 
confusion  ensued!,  and  taking  advantage 
of  it,  I  fired  a  second  shot,  and  then  fled. 

"  'Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  would 
shoot  twice?'  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  as  if,  I 
had  slighted  him. 

"  'Did  not  think,  old  boy,  until  it  was 
done.  Never  mind;  we'll  have  the 
chance  to  shoot  all  we  want. ' 

"On  we  went,  and  for  the  third  time 
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it  became  necessary  to  lose  time  to  shout 
for  they  were  dl'most  in  arrow  distance 
of  us.  \\'e  did  so.  and  were  fortunate 
to  disable  Die  lenders.  We  shot  at  the 
foremost  men  all  the  time.  This  time 
we  pot:  decidedly  the  advantage,  and  it 
was  well  we  did  so,  because  right  before 
us  was  a  long  up  grade,  rUing  into  a  eon 
siderable  liill  at  I  he  top.  J  could  Feel 
my  horse  prow  weaker.  Sam's  horse 
was  in  much  bet,  •••  condition. 

You  h'ad  better  push  ahead.  Sam. 
and  see  if  you  <a;i't  alarm  our  friends: 
they  can't  be  far  <  IV,'  said  I. 

"  'No,'  lie  replied;  '1  shall  take  my 
chances  with  you. ' 

"1  knew  my  horse  could  go  but   a   few 

hundred   yards   j'nrfher.        lie    had      done 

nobly,  poor  fellow,  but   he  was  exhausted. 

'Once    more,   and    the      last    time,   old 

friend.' 

"Apain  hv  wheeled  and  fired,  but  did 
not  check  them.  My  horse  fell.  As  he 
fell  a  flipht  of  arrows  passed  over  my 
head.  Sam  seeinp  me  fall  flunp  himself 
from  his  horse  and  came  to  me.  where  I 
had  instinctively  laken  shelter  behind 
my  prostrate  horse.  We  fired  as  rapid- 
ly as  we  could,  but  it  was  all  over  with 
us,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  what  we 
could  do :  but  w;>  had  reached  safety 
without  knowing  it.  Before  the  Indians 
reached  us  Captain  Burleson  came  charg- 
ing over  the  crest  of  th'e  hill,  his  men 
yellinp  as  only  Texas  Rangers  can  yell. 

"He  called  to  us,  'Down,  boys!  low 
down!'  and  fired  into  th'e  now  disordered 
ranks  of  the  Comanches,  who  turned  and 
fled,  with  the  Rangers  after  them,  but 
only  a  few  wen;  killed.  The  friendly 
darkness  came,  to  their  aid  and  saved 
them  from,  slaughter  sudden  and  relent- 
less. 

"Sam  was  wounded  in  th'e  arm  and  leg 
with  arrows,  but  they  were  slight  and 
did  not  confine  him  for  a  day.  I  did 
not  receive  any  hurt,  except  that  in  look- 
ing back  so  often  during  the  chase  the 
leaders  of  my  neck  became  twisted  or 
out  of  order  in  some  way.  so  that  it  was 
two  months  before  I  could  turn  my  head 
with'ont  tnrinp  the  whole  body  at  the 
same  time,  and  1  thought  for  a  while 
that  my  neck  would  be  permanently  still', 
but  I  was  not  so  unfortunate. 

"The  company  returned  nearer  to  the 
settlements,  and  \\cnt  on  many  other 


SCOUtS,  but  I.  was  relieved  from  duty  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  my  neck.  I 
did  not  re.join  the  company.  The  nec- 
essity for  further  service  passed  for  the 
time,  before  I  was  able  for  active  duty." 


CIIAl'TLR   XXI. 

After  being  deicafcd  for  city  marshal, 
as  has  been  related  :  but  in  the  defeat 
having  the  pood  will  and  support  of  the 
best  people  in  I  he  corporation,  they  be- 
lieving  there  were  elements  of  a  good 
and  worthy  citixen  in  him,  Thompson 
continued  on  line  of  not  only  good  but 
niendable  conduct — peaceable,  quiet, 
rly  and  lawrdiiding — nothing  of  note 
transpiring  to  a  :raet  attention  outside 
of  the  ordinary  walk  of  the  well  approv- 
ed citixen. 

The  next  election  occurred,  and  he  was 
apain   a   candidate   for  city  marshal,  and, 
alter   a    hotly    contested    canvass,   lie   was 
triumphantly    eh- -led    and    inducted    into 
being  elected    by  the     intelligence, 
wealth   and     morality  of     th'e  city.       Of 
this  there  has  never  been  a  question,  and 
is  not  up  to  this  day.       In  his  uniform  of 
office  he  was  one  of  the  finest-looking  and 
behaved  men  in  the  city.     His -effort 
seeming  to   be   (o  compel  order,  by  quiet, 
determined  measures,  in  spite  of  the  law- 
less element  that  ever  infests  th'e  border, 
a    position  Austin  yet     occupies,  however 
much  her  people  desire  to  be  in  the  cen- 
ter  of     civilization.       His   known  nerve, 
his  own  innate  sense  of  what  was  right 
in  a  legal  sense,  fche  chivalry  born  in  him 
'i-d   women,   his   appreciation  and  re- 
cognition of  th'e     dividing  line     between 
the  lawful  and  the  unlawful,  caused  tur- 
bulence,  violence  and  disturbance  to  flee 
from   his  presence,  and  during  his     term 
of  office  no  city  was  so  free  as  was  Austin 
from  the  thousand  annoyances  that     are 
so  common  to  all  cities  even  of  10,000  in- 
habifants.       He  appeared  to  be  of  nature 
unnumbered    in   divisibility.   At   all  hours 
of  the  day,  in  e\v\    moment  of  the  night, 
li'e   was    present    wherever   duty   called   or 
necessity  required,  to  give  protection  and 
to   prevent   wroii','.       His     bitterest     foes 
had   in     him  a  guardian  from  hurt  when 
right:   his   best     friends     dared     not     do 
wrong.       In     hands  untrembling  he  held 
the  scales  in  which     was  weighed  execu- 
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tive  duty.  The  discharge  of  duty,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  animated  him,  and  he  wavered 
on  no  occasion;  and  there  is,  to-day,  no 
man  wh'o  can  say,  or  who  will  say,  that 
during  the  administration  of  Thompson 
as  city  marshal  that  any  one  received 
wrong  at  his  hands  or  who  did  not  have 
meted!  out  to  him  what  was  his  rightful 
due — friend  or  foe,  all  the  same.  Some 
may  reflect,  and  no  doubt  that  a  man  so 
wholly  individual  in  character  could, 
even  when  trusted  with  power,  and  pow- 
er, too,  in  which  so  many  were  interested, 
ignore  th'e  past — bloody  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars— and  allign  himself  with  law 
and  order  and  with  the  better  portion  of 
citizenship ;  but  such  was  the  actual  fact, 
and,  notable  as  the  fact  may  be,  it  has  its 
parallel  in  other  instances  that  have  not 
failed  to  mark  their  places  on  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  While 
Thompson  was  city  marshal,  th'ere  was 
not  a  murder,  not  an  assault  to  kill  in  the 
limits  of  the  city ;  and  as  now  remember- 
ed, not  a  solitary  burglary,  a  single  theft 
o£  any  moment  that  was  not  detected, 
promptly  brought  to  light  and  punished. 

This  is  no  eulogy;  it  is  not  flattery, 
but  the  simple  expression  of  truth',  that 
all  who  know  the  facts  will  readily 
affirm. 

The  City  of  Austin  and  her  people 
were  loudly  blamed  because  Thompson 
was  given  the  high  executive  office  of 
marshal,  in  their  generous  appreciation 
of  him,  and  therein  an  opportunity  to 
reform  his  life,  and  become  an  ornament 
to  society,  and  a  useful  member  of  it,  but 
however  loud  the  blame,  the  citizenship 
was  not  moved,  but  the  hands  of  the 
marshal  were  h'eld  up.  He  was  cheered  on 
Iris  way  in  the  line  of  duty.  All  hail  to 
any  people  who  have  the  moral  courage 
to  aid  a  fellow  mortal  to  retrieve  his 
dbwnwrd  step,  and  rise  to  the  plane, 
where  good1,  honorable  and  respectable 
men  and  women  stand.  Would  to  God 
that  the  good  will  and!  charity  of.  Austin 
people  had  been  of  power  to  bear  th'e 
fruit  it  was  intended  to  bear,  how  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  end  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  anticipate. 

During  the  time  Thompson  was  mar- 
shal, his  home,  with  his  old  mother-— she 
of  whom  a  pen  picture  has  been  given — 
grown  to  gray  hairs  and  trembling  limbs, 


yet  faithful,  affectionate  and  devoted,  a 
sacrificing  mother  and  praying  Christian. 
His  wife,  the  one  around  wh'ose  love  was 
ever  alive,  her  waiting,  untiring  and 
patience  never  exhausted,  gentle,  trust- 
ing and  hopeful;  his  little  boy,  polite, 
bright  and  gentlemanly,  his  little  girl 
beautiful,  charming  and  full  of  promise, 
constituted  a  fire-side,  full  of  happiness, 
surrounded  by  hope,  while  fear  and  ap- 
preh'ension  seceded  to  the  distance  and 
into  the  dark.  No  longer  did  the  demon 
of  passion,  spurred  on  .  by  drink ;  hover 
over  the  household  as  aforetime.  There 
was  peace ;  there  was  happiness ;  there 
was  family  unity,  concord  and  content. 
There  was  a  h'ome  of  which  a  crowned 
king  might  be  proud1;  but  as  in  Paradise 
a  serpent  entered,  so  here  evil  came,  not 
into  the  body  of  the  household,  but  out- 
lying like  a  panther  in  ambush,  and  the 
fatal  spring  was  made,  when  the  greatest 
security  was  felt. 

For  some  months  Thompson  had  con- 
templated carrying  his  little  boy  and  girl 
to  San  Antonio,  to  visit  friends  who  had 
repeatedly  and'  urgently  invited  and  in- 
sisted they  should  come  to  them.  Hav- 
ing a  leisure  time,  and  being  himself  de- 
sirous of  recreation  from  his  ardluous 
duties,  which  had  been  so  sedulously  per- 
formed, he  notified  the  children  that  the 
time  for  the  visit  had  come.  Gladly 
their  moth'er  prepared  them  to  accomp- 
any their  father  to  what  was  to  them  a 
gala  day,  full  of  sunshine,  singing  birdfc 
and  blooming  flowers,  and  to  the  little 
girl  it  was  as  if  she  were  to  be  "Queen 
of  May."  He,  l.ull  of  pleasure  at  the 
joy  of  his  children,  received  the  affec- 
tionate kiss  of  his  wife  and  the  blessing 
of  his  goodl  old  t  mother,  left  his  home, 
holding  the  children  by  th'eir  hands,  and 
departing  for  San  Antonio,  where  the 
friends  lived.  There  they  arrived  after 
a  short  ride  on  the  railroad.  Friends 
met,  the  friends  of  children  met  the  chil- 
dren. How  happy  were  all.  At  once 
Thompson  telegraphed  his  wife : 

"Arrived  safe — all  well — children  hap- 
py— God  bless  you." 

He  joined  friends  who  were  glad  to  see 
him,  gave  hint  th'e  warm  handshake  of 
friendship  with  undisguised  and)  candid 
congratulation  on  his  appreciation  at 
home. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Kenedy,  Texas,  Advance,  September  2,  1926 


(Note: — The  following  interest  in •>:  ae- 
count  of  a  tragic  incident  of  the  old  trail 
days  of  fifty  years  ago,  was  related  to 
S.  C.  Butler,  by  an  eye  witness.  One 
of  the  principles  of  th'e  affair,  A.  I.  Move 
is  one  of  Kenedy 's  best  known  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens.  The  article 
was  shown  Mr.  Move  and  is  published 
with  his  consent. — Editor.) 

It  was  high  -noon  in  the  town  of  Ogal- 
alla,  Nebraska,  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1877.  A.  I.  (Babe)  Moye.'  present  well 
known  eiti/.en  <ii'  Kenedy  and  a  dozen 
more  Texas  cowboys  were  seated  at  a 
table  in  a  restaurant  enjoying  the  noon 
meal.  It  was  while  the  party  of  Texans 
mostly  men  from  Karnes  county,  were 
engaged  with  then-  meal  that  th'ere  saunt- 
ered into  the  room  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Bill  Campbell  .  Campbell  hung  his 
hat  on  a  nail,  spoke  to  some  of  the  hoys 
he  knew,  and  later  made  an  uncompli- 
mentary remark  about  a  dish  the  party 
was  eating — saner  kraut. — Hardly  h'adl  he 
finished  his  remark  than  it  was  excepted 
to  by  l!abe  Moye.  and  in  a  manner  that 
could  leave  no  doubt  in  mind  of  anyone 
but  what  he  meant  what  he  said.  Moye's 
remarks  broughr  forth  a  sharp  retort 
from  Campbell,  with  the  final  result  that 
it  was  agreed  they  would  meet  over  at 
the  saloon  across  the  street  and  shoot  it 
out  after  they  \;/i  finished  the  meal. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  neither 
Campbell  or  Moye  was  armed  at  tin- 
time,  otherwise  the  quarrel  would  have 
been  settled  then  and  there.  Moye  soon 
walked  out  of  the  restaurant,  going 
across  the  street  to  the  hotel,  where  his 
brother,  Andy,  W.  G.  Butler,  Monroe 
Hinton,  Maj.  Mabry  and  Capt.  Gosman, 
were  seated  at  a  table  figuring  up  some 
final  details  of  a  cattle  sale. 

Babe  Moye  f-ime  in  very  abruptly 
and  called  for  a  pistol,  and  from  his 
actions  his  friends  knew  trouble  was 
brewing.  No  one  offered  to  let  Moye 
have  a  pistol  and  he  whirled  around  anil 
walked  out,  followed  by  Andy  Move  and 
Monroe  Hinton.  Mabry,  Gosman  and 
Butler  also  arose  and  followed  them  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  prevent  trouble. 


Babe  Moye  walked  straight  across  the 
street  and  entered  the  rear  door  of  the 
saloon.  Campbeji  was  standing  near 
the  front  door  with  his  thumbs  resting 
in  the  waist  band  of  his  trousers,  ap- 
parently waiting  as  per  agre*ement. 
Speaking  of  th'e  incident  later  Babe 
says  that  he  decided  after  he  had  failed 
to  get  a  pistol'  that,  he  would  fight  it 
out  with  his  fists.  He  walked  boldly  up 
to  Campbell  and  without  a  word  slapped 
Campbell  in  the  breast  with  his  left 
hand. 

Campbell  immediately  drew  his  pistol, 
but  was  commanded  by  Maj.  Mabry  not 
to  shoot,  Moye  at  the  time  stating  he 
was  unarmed.  To  this  Campbell  re- 
plied that  he  would  buy  Moye  a  pistol, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  pistol 
over  and  firing  at  Moye.  Andy  Move, 
a  witness  to  what  was  going  on  and 
thinking  Campbell  had  shot  his  brother, 
suddenly  jerked  his  pistol  and  fired  be- 
fore  Campbell  could  shoot  again.  His 
aim  was  perfect  and  the  ball  entered 
Campbell's  breast — a  death  shot.  Both 
men  then  advanced  on  each  other,  shoot- 
ing-as  they  approached.  Monroe  Hinton 
sprang  between  them,  Campbell  shoot- 
ing on  one  side  of  him  and  Move  on  1 1n- 
other.  Finally  Andy  Moye  and  Camp- 
bell clinched  and  continued  shooting 
until  both  pistols  were  empty.  When  his 
pistol  was  empty.  Move  struck  Campbell 
over  the  head  with  his  pistol  and  tin- 
latter  crumbled  on  the  "floor  stone  eft 
and  with  five  bullet  wounds  through  his 
body. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  cleared 
away  Monroe  Hinton  was  found  to  have 
two  bullet  wounds — one  through  his 
body  and  one  through  his  leg.  Camp- 
bell was  dead  and  W.  G.  Butler  had  been 
struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  stray  bullet. 
Capt.  Gosman 's  life  was  saved  by  a 
watch  he  carried  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Imme  lialely    jifter      the   shooting     the 
Moye  brothers  mounted   Ih'-ir  horses  and 
ped  awaj    !•  •    1'Jatle.  The 

n\  er    then  nboul    i  hree.-quarters   of 

a  mile  wide  and  ;!P-\  had  gotten  about 
half  way  across  it  when  the  officers  and 
a  score  of  other;  appealed  on  the  bank 
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of  the  river  anci  opened  fire  on  them, 
shooting  over  a  hundred  shots.  Undaunted 
they  urged  their  horses  to  greater  efforts 
and  successfully  reached  the  other  shore. 
The  first  impression  after  the  shoot- 
ing was  that  the  Moye  brothers  had  run 
amuck  and  had  deliberately  shot  Camp- 
bell, Hinton  and  Butler,  and  were  trying 
to  escape.  It  was  this  belief  that  spurr- 
ed the  officers  on  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
them  before  they  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Speaking  of  the  inci- 
dent today  Babe  Move  says  the  bullets 
literally  rained  about  them,  but  none 
took  effect. 

Crossing  the  river  the  Moye  bribers 
rode  on  to  where  they  stopped  and  got 
their  Winchesters.  The  Mexican  cook 
gave  them  a  side  of  bacon  and  five  dol- 
lars in  money,  all  the  money  he  had. 
Seven  of  the  po->se  in  pursuit  of  the 
Moyes  had  proceeded  on  down  the  trail 
looking  for  them.  These  seven  men 
never  knew  the  danger  they  were  in  as 
they  passed  the  camp  wagon  behind 
which  stood  Babe  and  Andy  Moye  with 
their  deadly  Winchesters  in  their  hands 
cocked  and  ready  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception.  The  Moyes  had  not  forgotten 
the  deadly  rain  of  bullets  about  them  as 
they  crossed  the  Pl'atte  and  were  deter- 
mined if  the  posse  approached  to  give 

them     a  fight  to  the  finish.       All     tin 

were  crack  shots  and  with  the  advantage 
of  the  wagon  barricade,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  three  first  shots  would  have  in- 
counted  for  three  members  of  the  posse  : 
and  within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  fiiree 
more  shots  and  the  posse  would  !KI\< 
been  thinned  down  to  one  man  and  there- 
would  have  been  a  slim  chance  for  mm. 
The  failure  of  the  posse  to  approach 
doubtless  saved  the  reduction  in  popula- 
tion of  Nebraska,  just  seven  men. 

When  the  posse  was  out  of  si;:h!  Hie 
Moyes  mounted  their  horses  and  with  tin- 
side  of  bacon  securely  tied  en  one  «>t'  the 
saddles,  headed  south  across  the  broad 
prairies  of  Nebraska  with  tli-.  bi:r>iu.g 
rays  of  the  sun  beating  down  upon  them. 
They  rode  on,  with  the  fude  oi'  I  ;ic.»n 
with  not  a  lean  streak  in  it.  Babe  Moye 
had  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  his  pocket. 
Andy  h'adl  the  $5  ihe  Mexican  had  given 
him  and  Dodge  City,  Kansas  their  desti- 
nation, was  410  miles  away.  Babe  Moye 
says  neither  of  them  had  a  pocket  knife. 


They  rode  all  afternoon  and  all  night 
and  just  as  the  grey  dawn  of  morning 
was  breaking  in  the  east  they  stopped 
to  get  a  little  sleep,  having  put  100  miles 
between  them  and  Ogalla.  After  five 
days  of  travel  and  with'  nothing  to  eat 
but  the  fat  bacon  they  finally  reached 
Dodge  City.  Here  they  dlecided  it  was 
best  for  Andy  to  slip  through  the  town, 
cross  the  Arkansas  river  and  go  down 
the  trail  and  wait  for  Babe.  Babe  was 
to  stop  in  Dodge  City  andl  get  money  to 
carry  them  through  to  Texas.  About 
midnight  Andy  crossed  the  bridge  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  found 
no  officers  guarding  the  bridge  for  him. 
Babe  says  when  daylight  came  he  rode 
into  Dodge  City  and  went  to  II.  M.  Be- 
verly, who  ran  a.  general  mercantile  es- 
tablishment anli  was  known  to  every 
trail  driver  from  Texas.  He  told  Bever- 
ly his  troubles  and  asked  for  assistance. 
Beverly  naturally  cautious,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  W.  G.  Butler  at  Ogal- 
alla. 

t"Two  of  your  men  are  here.       Must 
1   stake   them.  H.  M.  Beverly." 

To  this  telegram  Mr.  Butler  replied!: 

"IT.  M.  Beverly, 

Dodge   City,   Kans. 
Give  them  what  they  want. 

W.  G.  Butler." 

Babe  got  one  hundred  dollars  and 
rode  on  to  overtake  his  brother.  Riding 
down  the  east  trail  fifty  miles  he  failed 
to  find  him  and  returned!  to  Dodge  City, 
his  horse  having  fagged  out.  He  left 
his  horse  in  the  livery  stable  and  hired 
another  one  and  rode  down  the  western 
trail.  The  brothers  had  failed  to  men- 
tion which  trail  Andy  was  to  follow  and 
when  Babe  had  ririiden  fifty  miles  down 
the  wr stern  trail  and  failed  to  find  his 
brother  he  again  returned  to  Dodge  City. 
Here  he  waited  fifteen  days  before  the 
Butler  outfit  came  along  and  he  joined 
them  on  their  return  home.  They  came 
on  down  through  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory  to  Red  River  Station  where 
they  found  Andy.  He  had  made  the 
long  trip  through  the  Indians  Territory 
alone. 

After  a  long  trip  they  finally  reach- 
ed Ivarnes  county. 

This   was  rather   a  peculiar   tragedy. 
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Neither  Babe  nor  Andy  had  ever  seen 
Campbell  before  l!>e  day  of  the  shooting. 
Campbell  had  gone  up  the  trail  with  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  Maj.  Mabry,  and  the 
Moyes  with  the  Butler  herd.  After  the 
officers  at  Ogalalla  found  out  that  W.  G. 
Butler  and  Monroe  Hinton  had  been  ac- 
eidently  shot  they  made  no  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  Moye  boys,  and  Andy  was  never 
indicted'  for  the  killing  of  Campbell,  as 
it  was  considered  that  he  h'ad  shot  Camp- 
bell believing  th;<t  Campbell  had  shot  his 
brother  and  was  acting  in  the  dlefense  of 
his  brother's  life. 

Monroe  Hintou,  who  is  now  a  well 
known  citizen  of  Kenedy,  lay  many  days 
hovering  between  life  and  death'.  He 
finally  recovered  and  was  put  on  board 
a  train  and  sent  to  Texas. 

Ogal'alla  was  Ihe  destination  of  the 
entile  trail  that  year  and  the  sad  tragedy 
was  deplored  by  all  the  Texans  and  more 
especially  by  Andy  and  Babe  Moye. 


Death  of  A  Texas  Ranger. 

The  following  account  of  the  death'  of 
Martin  G.  Coyle,  a  former  Texas  Ranger, 
appeared1  in  the  Houston  (Mo.,)  News. 
September  2H,  1926: 

The  news  of  tin;  death  of,  Martin  G. 
Coyle  came  as  a  shock  to  our  people  last 
Saturday  night,  although  it  was  known 
that  he  h'ad  been  very  low  for  the  past 
week  or  more,  but  when  the  news  that 
this  good  and  popular  citizen  had  passed 
away  then  our  people  realized  that  the 
loss  to  our  community  was  indeed  great. 
Mr.  Coyle  was  ;i<;!v  for  near  two  weeks, 
but  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  only  a 
little  more  than  a  week.  Th'e  nature  of 
his  sickness  was  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  caused  a  weakening  of  the  heart. 
He  gradually  became  -worse  as  the  days 
went  by,  seemed  tu  suffer  a  great  deal 
until  he  passed  into  an  almost  unconscious 
state. 

A  strong  character  was  Mart  Coyle, 
a  man  honest  in  every  sense  of  th'e  word, 
and  generous  to  a  fault  to  those  that  he 
liked.  We  could  recount  many  of  Mart 
Coyle's  good  deeds  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  more  especially  to  thos,- 
who  were  near  .'ml  dear  to  him.  There 
never  was  a  more  tender  and  loving  hus- 
band and  the  sorrowing  widow  will  cher- 
ish the  many  hap,>y  years  of  companion- 
ship together.  Th'ey  were  a  devoted  cou- 


ple ;  he  lived  for  her  and  she  lived  for  him 
and  this  makes  her  loneliness  th'e  more 
keenly  felt.  A  r  ark  of  his  generosity 
was  showTi  whei  lie  donated  the  lot  for 
the  building  of  the  new  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  and  gave  liberally  toward  th'e 
erection  of  the  1  uilding.  He  allowed 
the  use  of  the  beautiful  Coyle  Park  for 
holding  the  Old  i><  tilers  Reunion.  He 
was  a  builder  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
making  improvements  about  his  home. 
Mart  Coyle  did  great  good  during  the 
«eventy  years  of  his  life,  and  his  place 
in  this  community  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Martin  G.  Coyle  was  born  in  Madison 
county,  Kentucky,  May  10,  1856,  making 
his  age  at  death  September  18,  1926,  70 
years,  5  months,  8  days.  He  was  a  son 
of  Marion  and  Telitha  Coyle.  He  came 
to  Missouri  early  in  the  70 's.  located 
first  in  Henry  county  and  later  in  Vernon 
county.  Came  to  Texas  county  in  18')"). 
Prom  1877  to  1880 'Mr.  Coyle  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  and  this 
was  at  a  time  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
Indians,  Mexican  greasers  and  desper- 
adoes. Only  last  winter  wh'en  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coyle  mad'e  their  last  trip  to  Texas. 
he  met  up  with  some  of  his  old  officers 
and  comrades  in  the  Ranger  service,  men 
now  84  years  of  age,  and  they  exchanged 
many  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Coyle  was  married  to  Jenetta  Con- 
ley  January  28,  1889.  To  this  union  one 
child  was  born,  (Si  over,  who  died  in  1902. 
He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  one 
brother,  I.  B.  Coyie;  Iwo  sisters-  Mrs.  W. 
N.  Brown,  of  Pryor,  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Bender,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  fam- 
ily home  Tuesday  afternoon,  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  J.  Cany,  an  old  time  ivieud. 
and  burial  followed  in  Houston  cemetery. 
The  large  crowd  'r  attendance  was  but  a 
testimonial  of  the  popularity  of  Martin 
G.  Coyle.  We  will  all'feel  his  loss,  the 
community  will  feel  it,  Ms  neighbors  will 
feel  it,  his  relatives  and  nearest  friends 
will  feel  it,  but  above  and  beyond  all,  th'e 
faithful  wife,  to  whom  the  parting  is  al- 
most unbearable,  will  be  the  one  most 
'henvily  sirieken.  In  her  loneliness  and 
:,  sorrow,  she  has  I  he  comforting 
thought  that  good  friends  grieve  \vith' her 
in  i  his  hour  of  bereavement.  May  the 
Father  in  Heaven  give  comfort  to  her  is 
our  prayer. 
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A.  J.  Sowell,  in  San  Antonio  Light,  January  19,  1913 


The  name  of  James  Bowie  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Texas  history,  more  on 
account  of  his  death  in  the  Alamo  \than 
his  interesting  life.  He  was  a  native  <>L 
Georgia,  but  at  a  very  early  day,  about 
1802,  removed  to  Louisiana.  He  had  two 
brothers,  John  and  Rezin.  The  latter 
was  with  him  in  Texas,  but  what  finally 
became  of  him  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  learn.  They  were  brave,  fear- 
less men,  but  James  most  famous.  While 
th'ey  were  engaged  in  many  fierce  battles 
with  Indians  and  Mexicans,  besides  per- 
sonal encounters  with  desperate  whit;- 
men,  also  many  romantic  tales  have  been 
written  about  them,  especially  James. 

The  writer  has  interviewed  several 
men  who  served  under  James  Bowie,  and 
while  it  seems  no  correct  likeness  of  him 
has  ever  been  obtained1,  yet  from  descrip- 
tion of  those  wh'o  knew  him  personally, 
a  very  correct  idea  of  Ms  personality 
may  be  given.  He  was  a  little  more  than 
six  feet  in  height:,  of  fair  complexion, 
with  keen,  blue-gray  eyes  and  rather  a 
fierce  look;  he  was  not  quarrelsome,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  mild  in  his  manners  and 
winning  ways,  which  naturally  drew  men 
to  him.  He  had  thin  lips,  whirli  he 
drew  tightly  over  his  teeth  when  irritat- 
ed and  smiled  when  in  greatest  danger 
or  when  about  to  cut  or  shoot  a  man  in 
a  private  difficulty. 

Rezin  Bowie  was  not  like  his  brother, 
James,  in  any  respect,  except  personal 
bravery.  He  was  low  of  stature,  dark 
skin  and  black  hair,  of  a  morose  disposi- 
tion, never  talked  much  and  at  times 
would  sit  for  a  long  time  with  li'is  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  as  if  trying  to  solve 
some  intricate  problem.  This  de.cnu 
tion  of  the  Bowies  was  given  the  writer 
by  three  of  James  Bowie 's  men — B.  F. 
Highsmith,  A.  J.  Sowell,  Sr.  and  P.  M. 
McAnley. 

The  Bowies  traded  some  in  African 
slaves,  which  they  purchased  from  the 
pirate,  Lafitte.  They  made  considerable 
money,  with  which  they  were  very  lavish. 
James  was  in  Long's  expedition  and  in 
1830,  came  to  San  Antonio  and  soon  after 
married  the  daughter  of  Vice  Governor 
Verimendi.  He  took  an  active  part  in 


the  first  trouble  with'  the  Mexican  s  at 
Vel'asco,  and  often  followed  and1  chastis- 
ed hostile  Indians  and  white  horse 
thieves.  He  was  restless,  fond  of  ex- 
citement and  adventure,  and  had  a  great 
desire  for  gold  and  silver  mines  and  to 
some  extent  was  i-necessful  in  finding  and 
working  these  metals.  He  olten  came 
by  Gonzales  in  De  Witt's  colony  with  his 
men  carrying  silver  ore  to  the  mint  at 
New  Orleans.  It  was  at  Gonzal'es  th'at 
he  had  his  famous  knife  made  called  the 
"Bowie  Knife."  In  about  1831  he  work- 
ed a  silver  mine  in  the  mountains  100 
miles  west  of  San  Antonio  and  built  a 
rude  structure  of  stone,  known  as 
Bowie's  fort.  s 

This  place  is  on  the  divide  between 
Main  and  Dry  Frio,  about  ninety  miles 
a  little  northwest  from  San  Antonio,  and 
consists  of  a  circular  pile  of  rocks  on  a 
sloping  hillside  east  toward's  Main  Frio. 
It  makes  a  complete  circle  except  a  gap 
at  the  lower  end,  wjhich  had  been  left 
for  a  place  of  entrance  and  exit.  Some 
of  the  stones  are  very  large  and  would 
have  required  the  united  strength  of  sev- 
eral men  to  put  them  in  place.  The  height 
of  this  rock  wall  when  first  built  would 
h'ave  covered  a  man  to  the  neck  and  was 
a  strong  defense  against  attacks  from  In- 
dians. 

When  I  first  discovered  this  place 
many  years  ago,  although  it  was  known 
to  the 'first  settlers  in  this  Frio  country, 
I  made  a  close  examination  of  it  to  see  if 
I  could  determine  the  cause  of  building 
and  by  whom  it  was  built,  as  no  one  in 
the  county  know  anything  about  it.  I, 
as  well  as  others,  supposed  that  it  was 
dune  by  gold  hunters  and  might  date 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sion of  Texas.  That  men  had  worked  a 
mine  here  was  without  doubt,  as  an  old 
shaft  was  discovered  in  a  cedar  brake  be- 
low the  eaqj^gsure  and  on  a  line  with  the 
entrance  to  it  and  about  one  hundred 
\ards  distant  near  the  head  of  a  ravine. 
A  great,  deal  of  dirt  had  been  taken  out 
and  the  shaft  was  entered  by  steps  th'at 
had  been  cut  in  the  sides.  The  writer 
descended  twelve  of  these  steps  and  dis- 
covered a  tunnel  branching  off  west 
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under  the   hill   upon   which  the   fort   was 
built. 

A  great  deal  of  the  soil  that  hat!  been 
taken  out  had  washed  !  ack  into  the 
shaft,  fi'l'ng  it  np  by  mor  •  tha'j  half.  The 
fort  <>u  the  side  of  the  bi'L  commanded 
a'.',  approaches  to  the  mine  find  a  sitrna! 
from  a  io  >kout  up  there  would  bring  tin- 
workmen  out  of  the  shat''  and  into  tin- 
enclosure.  I  finally  associated  this  place 
with'  Howie  and  his  men  from  what  I  had 
heard  old  settlers  lit  Goimiies  say,  who 
had  stood  by  and  heard  him  tell  alioui  a 
silver  mine  that  he  had  discovered  and 
worked  about  100  miles  west  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  from  the  fort,  the  shaft,  and 
the  spring  of  water.  Also  that  he  had 
a  fight  with  Indians  while  there  and 
laughed  at  the  fright  his  negro  man, 
Jim,  got  there  during  this  battle,  which' 
took  place  as  follow^: 

In  18.'51,  while  Bowie,  with  thirty  men, 
was  prospecting  i'oi  gold  or  silver  in  the 
mountains  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  had 
sunk  a  shaft  where  there  were  indica- 
tions of  silver  and  had  found  th'at  metal 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  to  work  it. 
Anticipating-  attacks  from  Indians,  they 
fortified  their  camp  by  piling  up  large 
rocks  as  described  Their  position  oc- 
cupied every  approach  to  camp  and  also 
a  spring  of  water  at  the  foot,  of  the  hill 
While  the  men  were  working  in  this 
shaft  early  one  morning  th'e  guard  gave 
the  alarm  of  Indians  and  a  retreat  \vas 
made  from  the  shaft  to  the  enclosure. 
Here  they  watched  a  large  band  of  In- 
dians coming  from  towards  the  Main 
Frio  up  a  small  valley  and  along  tin- 
sides  of  the  hills.  After  sending  scouts 
around  and  thoroughly  canvassing  tin- 
situation,  the  redskins  came  forward 
with  loud  yells  to  the  attack. 

The  assault  of  the  fort  was  of  short 
duration.  The  deadly  riflemen  thai 
Howie;  had  with  him  soon  drove  all  th'e 
Comanches  to  cover  with  heavy  loss, 
while  his  men  were  not  hurt  except  a 
few  glancing  arr.iw  wounds  about  the 
h'ead.  The  fight  lasted  all  day,  each 
party  firing  as  opportunity  offered.  The 
Indians  lay  in  the  ravines  and  behind 
rocks  and  occasionll'y  tired  with  escopets. 
but  without  damage.  Their  arrows  fell 
short  and  they  ceased  to  use  them. 

During  the  day  the  white  men  drank 
up  all  th'e  water  and  began  to  suffer 


with  thirst.  Their  fort  being  on  an 
open  hillside  without  any  covering  over 
it,  the  hot  sun  beamed  straight  down 
upon  them.  The  Indians,  from  their 
concealment,  commanded  the  spring  and 
a  man  would  Irave  to  take  desperate 
chance  to  approach  it.  If  the  men  all 
sallied  from  the  fort  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  savages  might  overpower 
them.  It  seemed,  however,  that  water 
must  be  had. 

Now  Colonel  Howie  owned  a  young, 
strong  and  active  negro  man  named,  Jim, 
one  th'at  he  had  selected  to  go  with  him 
on  expeditions  as  body  servant.  Finally 
Howie  turned  to  the  negro,  who  was 
keeping  his  head  below  the  level  of  the 
fortress  and  said:  -i 

"Jim,  would  you  mind  taking  some 
of  the  water  gourds  and  bringing  us 
some  water  from  the  spring?" 

"Couldn't  tink  ob  such  a  ting,  Marse 
Jim.  Dem  ole  Injuns  is  layin'  dar  in 
dem  rocks  and  bushes  an'  dey  could  git 
up  frnin  dar  an'  kill  dis  nigger  fo'  yer 
could  say  scat  twice  an'  befo'  I  could 
half  fill  dem  goads.  No  sar,  can't  go." 

Howie  looked  al  t  hv  negro  with  his 
keen,  piercing  eye  and  said: 

"Jim1,  which  are  you  the  most  afraid 
of,  me  or  those  Indians?" 

"Well',  now,"  said  Jim  as  he  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  eye  and  question, 
"I'll  go  if  you  wants  me  to  go,  and  'sist 
on  me  going,  and  de  boys  is  bound  to 
have  some  water  befo'  dey  can  whip  out 
dem  Injuns,  den  I  voluntare  to  go.  Hunt 
up  dem  goads.  1  'm  off." 

liowie   laughed  and  said : 

"Don't  be  uneasy.  We  can  protect 
you  w*i1li  our  rifl- s  and  make  them  keep 
their  heads  down  until  you  can  get  the 
water." 

The  Indians  were  not  expecting  any 
one  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  w|ater 
and  did  not  see  -Jim  as  he  left  the  fort. 
In  fact,  they  had  to  keep  well  hidden, 
as  the  least  exposure  brought  a  whizzing 
rifle  ball'  from  the  enclosure. 

The  negro  reached  the  spring  safely, 
tilled  the  gourds  r.ud  was  starting  back 
before  the  Indians  discovered  him.  They 
set  up  a  yell  and  commenced  shooting  ar- 
rows at  him.  but  a  volley  i'rom.  the  fort 
drove  them  all  to  cover  except  one  who 
had  an  escopet  which  he  fired  but  missed 
and  then  drew  his  tomahawk  and  pursu- 
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ed  Jim,  who  was  running  as  fast  as  he 
could  with'  the  water  gourds  dangling 
about  him.  Seeing  the  Indian  follow- 
ing with  hatchet  raised  to  strike,  Jim 
called  out  in  a  frightened  one : 

"Marse  Jim,  shoot  dis  Injun  here. 
He's  gwine  to  hurt  somebody  directly." 
Bowie's  gun  was  empty  but  he  was 
hastily  ramming  a  ball  wh'en  a  rifle  crack- 
ed from  the  lower  end  of  the  fortress  and 
the  Indian  fell  backward  so  suddenly 
that  his  feet  flew  up  in  the  air.  Jim  was 
watching  and  now  called  out : 

"Never  mind  now,  Marse  Jim,  Marse 
Bob  done  knock  his  heels  higher  'an  his 
head." 

The  negro  arrived  safely  with  the 
water,  but  blowing  like  a  porpoise  and 
saying  between  breaths: 

"Now,  Marse  Jim,  make  dis  water 
go  as  fur  as  possible.  It  won't  take 
much  mo'  of  dis  kind  o'  work  to  be  one 
nigger  less  in  dis  big  wide  world.  De 
wool  lack  to  flew  dis  time.  Dat  ugly 
debble  lack  to  put  dat  hatchet  on  my 
h'aid,  but  golly!  you  all  ought  to  hear 
him  grunt  when  Marse  Bob's  bullet  hit 
him  kerchug. " 

"Marse  Bob"  was  Robert  Armstrong, 
one  among  the  bravest  and  best  rifle 
shots  of  the  men  who  followed1  the  for- 
tunes of  James  Bowie.  The  negro  either 
knew  the  crack  of  his  gun  or  saw  him 
when  about  to  fire  as  he  kept  turning  his 
head  alternately  from  the  fork,  to  the 
Indian  as  he  ran  and  called  for  h'elp.  It 
was  Armstrong  after  this  who  shot  the 
Indian  through  the  head  as  he  was  at- 
tempting to  fire  the  grass  around  th'em 
during  Bowie's  terrible  battle  with  the 
Indians  in  the  San  Saba  hill's 

During  the  night,  after  the  battle  at 
the  fort,  the  Comanches  left,  carrying 
away  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  negro 
Jim,  lived  many  years  after,  the  death 
of  Colonel  Bowie  in  the  Alamo  and  went 
by  the  name  of  "Black  Jim"  Bowie. 

Since  the  writer  first  visited  this  old 
mine,  parties  have  been  at  work  there 
opening  up  the  old  shaft  which  had  been 
greatly  filled  up  by  the  washing  in  of 
soil  and  small  rocks.  They  brought  to 
light  tw'elve  more  of  those  steps  alluded 
to  and  then  uncovered  the  top  of  a  cedar 
ladder.  When  the  bottom  of  this  was 
reached  it  was  found  to  be  twenty  feet 
in  length  and  at  its  foot  lay  a  pick.  It 


was  short  and  heavy  and  had  been  made 
on  an  anvil,  as  the  hammered  spots  in- 
dicated. Th.e  men  Who  did  this  las|t 
work  found  some  silver  by  going  down 
farther,  but  finally  struck  a  strong  vein 
of  water  which  they  could  not  control 
and  which  flooded  the  mine.  Not  hav- 
ing much  capital  they  abandoned  the 
place.  Being  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  men,  Walter  Burris,  who  did  this 
work,  I  told  him  what  I  knew  about  its 
being  worked  by  Bowie  and  his  men  and 
they  called  the  pick  which  they  found, 
"Bowie's  pick." 


"The  Cowboy  and  His  Interpreters." 

Frontier  Times  acknowledges,  with 
thanks,  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "The  Cowboy 
and  His  Interpreters,"  from  the  pub- 
lishers, D.  Appleron  &  Company,  of  New 
York.  This  very  interesting  book  was 
written  by  Douglas  Branch,  a  former  Tex- 
as cowboy,  and  depicts  the  cowboy  as  he 
really  was  and  is.  Illustrations  are  by 
Will  James,  Jos  De  Yonge  and  Edward 
Russell. 

The  Cowboy  in  fiction,  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  cinema  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  of  the  present  century. 
Active,  ready  horseman  that  he  is  novel- 
ists, dramatists  arid  melodramatists  have 
found  him  well  suited  to  their  needs.  That 
is,  well  suited  after  casting  around  him  a 
golden,  romatic  haze.  So  it  is  that  a 
great  Cowboy  myth  has  grown  up,  and 
the  mythical  Cowboy  has  become  a  strong 
silent  man,  Nature's  rough  nobleman  or 
else  a  powerful  bandit,  a  super-bad  man. 

In  "The  Cowboy  and  His  Interpreters," 
Douglas  Branch,  born  and  raised  in  the 
most  famous  cowboy  country,  Texas, 
stands  the  cowboy  of  reality  and  the  one 
of  popular  fancy  side  by  side  and  shows 
the  actual  cowboy  to  be  a  more  interest- 
ing person  than  his  fictitious  and  ag- 
grandized twin.  In  exploding  the  myth, 
Mr.  Branch  tells  much  that  is  new  about 
the  Cowboy  and  h:s  life.  Cowboy  songs, 
his  clothes,  his  work,  his  language  and 
exploits  are  all  described  in  vivid  fashion. 
Traditions  of  th'e  trail  are  related;  his  ill- 
deeds  and  his  diversions  are  discussed; 
and  the  importance  of  individual  liberty 
in  the  traditions  of  the  range  emphasized. 

Numerous  illustrations  catching  and 
emphasizing  the  spirit  of  the  text,  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  volume. 
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Frank  M.  Montague  of  Bandera,  Tex- 
as, has  in  his  possession  an  old  record 
book,  which  was  kept  by  the  secret ary 
of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Ban- 
dera county,  Texas,  giving  th'e  minutes 
of  the  first  and  succeeding  meetings  of 
the  Association.  Entered  therein  we 
find  the  following: 

"The  wool  growers  of  Bandera  Coun- 
ty, Texas,  met  at  the  court  house  in 
the  town  of  Bandera  on  the  26th  day  of 
March  1888,  when  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had,  tow;t: 

"Upon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
J.  B.  Davenport  was  elected  President 
and  Phil  Perner  Secretary. 

"Upon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
a  Committee  of  five  were  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  concerning  the  Mills 
Tariff  Bill  now  before  Congress.  The 
Committee  then  withdrew.  Upon  their 
return  presented  the  following: 

"We,  the  undersigned  Committe  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  views  of  th'is  Association  concerning 
the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  now  before  Congress 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  we  as  represen- 
tative wool  growers  of  Bandera  County 
do  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
that  part  of  he  Mills  tariff  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  wherein  it  discriminates 
against  the  Stock  raising  interests  of 
our  country,  and1  especially  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  puts  wool  on  the  free 
list  and  retains  a  duty  on  manufactured 
woolen  goods,  thereby  discriminating 
against  the  producer  and  in  favor  of  tin- 
manufacturers,  and  we  ask  our  Kepiv 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  an; 
duction  of  the  tariff  on  wool. 

"GEORGE  F.  SMITH. 
"GEORGE  HAY, 
"B.   F.    LANG  KOHL', 
"I.  W.  STEVENS, 
"W.   H.   DAVENPORT, 

Committees. 

"I'pon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopt 


"I'pon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
that  we  the  wool  growers  of  Bandera 
county  do  hereby  form  a  permanent  or 
ganization  for  mutual  protection.  Wh'ere- 
upon  the  following  gentlemen  signed 
their  names  as  members  under  the  style 
of  The  Bandera  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association:  .1.  B.  Davenport,  H.  H.  Car- 
niichael  &  Co.,  John  A.  Jones,  Georgj  F. 
Smith,  G.  II.  Davenport,  Phil  Perner,  0. 
Thallmann,  C.  If.  Thallmann,  E.  Huff- 
ineyer  &  Bros.,  L.  O.  Bauerlein,  I.  W. 
Stevens,  A.  Mansfield,  W.  B.  Calahan, 
Jack  Kelley,  C.  A.  Taylor,  W.  J.  Maass, 
B.  F.  Langford,  John  Adamietz,  Jacob 
Postert,  John  W.  Morris. 

"Upon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
that  J.  B.  Davenport  be  retained  as  per- 
manent President,  and  that  Phil  Perner 
be     retained     as    permanent    secretary. 
Whereupon     (Jem-ire  F.  Smith     w'as  duly 
•ed  first  Vice-president,  E.  Huffmeyer 
. nd  Vice-President,  Adtolph  Iluffmeyer 
Treasurer  of  said   Association. 

"Upon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
that  the  stated!  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
ciation  be  held  upon  the  Saturdays  on 
or  before  th'e  full  moon  every  three 
months,  commencing  April  1st,  1888.  And 
special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
president,  or  either  of  the  Vice-  Presi- 
dents, whenever  it  may  seem  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 

'Tpon  motion   dtaly  put  and  carried 

that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
lendci-ed  — - — of  Galveston  for  th'eir 

offer  to  take  our  wool  upon  commission 
,-ind  for  their  offer  of  money  advances 
upon  th'e  same  .it  the  low  rate  of  eight 

per   eeTlt. 

"I'pon  motion  duly  made  and!  carried 
that  the  meeting  of  this  Association  be 
now  closed  until  our  next  regular  day 
subject  to  call  as  before  slated. 

"Money  collected  today,  $2.20. 

"J.  B.   DAVENPORT,  President. 
Attest.    t'lllL    PERNKR,   Secretary." 

'At    a    regular    meeting   of   the    Ban- 
dera   County    Wool    Growers   Association, 
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held  in  the  town  of  Bandera  on  Satur- 
day, June  23rd,  1888.  Officers  present: 
J.  B.  Davenport,  President;  George  F. 
Smith,  1st  Vice-President;  E.  Huffmeyer, 
2nd  Vice-Presideut :  A.  Huffmeyer, 
Treasurer ;  Phil  Perner,  Secretary. 

"The  minutes  of  our  last  stated  or 
called  meeting  of  March  26,  1888,  were 
read!  and  approved. 

"The  Secretary  stated  he  had  pur- 
chased a  book  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
scribing the  proceedings  of  this  Associa- 
tion which'  cost  $1.00,  and  that  he  pur- 
chased stamps  and  stationery  which  cost 
25  cents,  and  that  the  balance  now  on 
hand  is  95  cents. 

"Upon  motion  duly  put  and  carried 
the  proceedings  of  the  Secretary  are  ap- 
proved." 

At  a  meeting  cf  the  Association  h'eld 
in  1889,  the  day  and  month  not  given  in 
the  minutes,  the  .following  resolution  was 
adopted! :  '  : 

"The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
be  the  destruction  of  wolves  and  other 
animals  that  prey  upon  stock,  and  the  de- 
vising of  such  measures  that  effect  our 
interests.  As  a  fundl  is  necessary  with 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  pay  for 
wolves  killed,  we  each  of  us  agree  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  cent  per  head  for  each 
sheep  we  own,  in  quarterly  installments, 
to  th'e  Treasurer  as  he  may  call  for  the 
same,  and  from  tins  fund  he,  the  sai<7 
Treasurer,  shall  pay  for  each  wolf  scalp 
delivered  to  the  County  Judge  as  requir- 
ed by  law  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents." 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  June 
28,  1889,  when  the  following  sheep  rais- 
ers subscribed  to  th'e  list,  as  per  the 
above  resolution,  showing  the  number  o| 
sheep  each  one  possessed :  Chas.  Monta- 
gue, 1200;  C.  H.  Thallmann,  900;  J.  F. 
Weldon,  1050;  E.  Huffmeyer  &  Bro., 
1000;  George  Needham,  900*;  Mrs.  O'bor- 
ski,  400;  George  Smith,  1000;  C.  W.  Har- 
ris, 200 ;  J.  A.  V.  Pue,  230 ;  T.  M.  Stevens, 
400;  T.  E.  Dial,  050;  T.  H.  Poag,  1050; 
W.  J.  Maass,  135;  Amasa  Clark,  250;  P.. 
F.  Langford,  300;  John  Walker,  250; 
Street  Hudspeth',  75;  C.  A.  Taylor,  700; 
C.  D.  Johnson,  600;  F.  L.  Hicks,  4600; 
V.  P.  Sanders,  350;  I.  W.  Stevens,  440; 


Ignats  Cebula,  80;  E.  A.  Brewer,  200, 
J.  B.  Davenport,  1000;  H.  H.  Carmichael, 
1000;  Gabe  Anderwald,  40;  M.  C.  Click, 
100;  Joel  To.wnsend,  1000;  W.  A.  Chip- 
man,  1000;  Jack  Kelley,  600;  0.  Thall- 
man,  800;  A.  Mansfield,  500;  Win. 
Schladoer  and  J.  W.  Stearns,  (550;  Lewis 
Strickland,  650;  T.  B.  Welch,  500;  John 
A.  Jones,  750 ;  William  Evans,  100 ;  John 
F.  Davenport,  700 ;  C.  C.  Auld,  485 ;  Phil 
Perner,  1100;  Thos.  Laxson,  600;  A  Mc- 
Gill  &  Sons,  1000;  A.  Adamietz,  35,  J. 
P.  Heinen,  1000;  H.  C.  Wright,  170;  John 
Lebold,  645 ;  W.  H.  Davenport,  785 ;  John 
F.  Morris,  500;  A.  R.  Renick,  1000;  J. 
Postert,  350;  F.  M.  Buckelew,  450. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  such  reports 
of  early  happenings  as  the  above.  Al- 
most forty  years  have  glided  down  the 
corridors  of  time  since  those  sturdy  old 
ranchers  of,  Bandera  county  perfected 
their  organization  for  mutual  protection. 
Most  of  them  have  long  since  answered 
the  summons  to  quit  the  walks  of  men, 
while  a  few  yet  tarry  on  this  side  of  the 
river  that  separates  Time  from  Eternity. 
Like  all  of  the  pioneers,  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew,  for  these  men 
fathered  one  of  the  present  leading  in- 
dustries of  Bandera  county,  that  of 
wool  growing.  About  a  million  pounds 
of  wool  and  mohair  were  shipped  out  of 
Bandera  county  daring  the  past  year. 


Mrs.  Penelope  J.  Allen,  of  St.  Elmo, 
Tennessee,  sends  us  the  following  inter- 
esting incident  of  Sam  Houston,  which 
she  copied  from  th"  file  of  The  Kentucky 
Gazette  of  October  6,  1826,  in  the  Lex- 
ington Library,  Lexington,  Kentucky: 

"A  duel  was  fought  near  Duncan's 
Mill  in  Simpson  County,,  (Ky.)  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  between  General 
Samuel  Houston  and  General  William 
White,  both  of  Tennessee.  The  latter 
fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  was  supposed  at 
first  to  have  been  mortally  wounded,  but 
from  information  on  the  succeeding  day 
there  is  some  hopes  entertained  that  the 
wound  is  not  mortal." 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  find  in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Morve  L.  Weaver,   Visalia,  California 


The  recent  observance  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  General  Geo.  A.  Ouster's 
last  battle  makes  interesting  anything  re- 
lating to  the  cause  of  that  Indian  war  or 
to  th'e  real  cause  for  Ouster's  defeat. 

The  campaign  against  the  Indian  and 
the  consequent  death  of  Ouster  and  his 
men  is  directly  traceable  to  the  breaking 
of  the  pledged  word  of  the  government 
at  Washington,  the  treaty  of  1860  having 
promised  the  Sioux  that  the  Black  Hills 
region  should  remain  unused  by  the  white 
men.  This  part  of  their  country  was  re- 
garded as  sacred  ground  by  th'e  Indians. 

General  Hazen  had  reported  the  entire 
Black  Hills  region  as  almost  unhabitable 
and  entirely  desolate:  Ouster  had  found 
and  reported  it  a  land  of  paradise  so  in 
July,  1874,  in  direct  and  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  its  pledged  word,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  Ouster  as  escort  to  a  scientific 
expedition  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  region.  There  is  little  doubt  th'at 
the  intention  was  to  confiscate  the  terri- 
tory should  it  be  found  worth  while,  a 
proceedure  in  full  keeping  with  prece- 
dent. 

After  the  decision  was  made  and  th'e 
clash  with  the  Indians  came,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Indians  v.'erc  as  well,  or  better, 
armed  than  the  troops  of  the  7th'  Cavalry. 
This  was  due  to  the  Government  allowing 
the  regularly  established  Indian  Agencies 
(civilian)  to  furnish  the  Indians  with' 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  great  mis- 
take was  merely  passively  criminal — the 
Government  simply  did  not  interfere 
with  the  post-traders  who  sold  to  the 
Indians  as  many  guns  and  as  much  am- 
munition as  th'e  fm'.ian  could  pay  for.  An 
almost  parallel  case  was  the  sending  out 
from  New  Orleans  during  the  Civil  War 
of  coffins  filled  with'  percussion  caps  to 
Confederate  troops,  a  practice  of  some 
unprincipled  members  of  the  Quarter- 
master's IVpart  mi-lit  of  the  Onion  Army. 

Of  tli'e  adual  battle  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn  where  Ousicr  and  his  men  were 
wiped  out  it  has  c.une  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally believed  that  Ouster  was  entire- 
ly at  fault  and  wilfully  disregarded  his 
instructions  and  Virtually  sacrificed  him- 
self and  his  command.  Some  school 


histories  actual.ly  hold  him  to  be  a  suicide 
—worse  than  that — make  him  responsible 
for  the  death  of  all  his  men. 

There  is  a  little  known  phase,  mostly, 
political,  that  throws  a  different  side  in- 
to prominence  and  makes  it  entirely  pos- 
sible that  Ouster  was  deliberately  betray- 
ed by  some  of  his  subordinates. 

We  will  first  consider  Ouster.  Young, 
gallant  and  a  favorite  with  his  superior 
officers,  particularly  honored  by  Gen. 
Grant  for  his  ability  and  soldierly  qual- 
ities and  successful,  he  was  described  by 
men  who  had  served  under  him  in  th'e 
following  words:  "Ouster  was  a  fine  of- 
ficer during  the  Rebellion,  but  after  its 
close,  having  had  his  head  swelled  by 
rapid  promotion,  he  made  many  enemies 
by  his  disagreeable  conceit.  This  con- 
ceit was  only  increased  by  his  success 
as  an  Indian  fighter.  When  he  was  on 
this  last  campaign  he  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  do  something  brilliant.  He  only 
wanted  to  see  Indians,  the  larger  the 
body  he  whipped  and  the  fewer  men  h'e 
had  to  do  it  with  the  greater  the  glory. 
Ouster's  soldiers  did  not  swear  by  him, 
he  was  too  strict  a  diciplinarian." 

Mention  the  name  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
before  a  body  of  these  same  men  and  a 
ch'eer  would  be  raised  at  once. 

Grant's  well  known  success  in  always 
selecting  the  best  men  for  any  military 
mission  is  in  direct  contrast  to  his  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  men  for  civilian  or 
political  positions  which,  coupled  with 
his  stubborn  support  of  his  appointees, 
made  liis  administration  a  by-word  for 
misconduct  and  corruption. 

Grant's  animosity  to  Ouster  came  in 
1876  when  Secretary-of-War  Bellmap,  a 
friend  of  Grant's,  was  being  investigat- 
ed by  a  committee  from  Congress  for  dis- 
honesty in  office,  in  connection  with  sup- 
plies for  the  army. 

('ustcr.  as  post-commander  at  Fort 
1/mcoln.  hail  refused  to  receive  some  grain 
^•upplicd  In  him  ln'1-ause  the  grain  was  in 
liic  stamped  bags  <T  the  Indian  Bureau. 
1  lister  had  been  compelled  to  accept  tin- 
ui-a in  by  an  "()  K"  order  which  he  sup- 
posed came  irom  I'.el'knap.  He  was  in- 
cautious and  mentioned  the  matter  to  a 
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friend  and  the  result  was  that  he  was 
sum*aoned  to  Washington  to  testify  in 
the  case  against  Belknap. 

The  Indian  campaign  was  about  to 
open  and  Ouster  left  the  border  unwill-" 
ingly.  He  gave  his  testimony  after  a 
long  wait  in  Washington.  After  testi- 
fying Ouster  learned  that  the  "O  K" 
order  had  come  from  General  Terry  and 
sent  w,ord  to  the  investigating  committee, 
retracting  his  testimony  th'at  Belknap 
was  the  signer.  Grant  was  incensed 
and  made  it  as  disagreeable  for  Ouster  as 
possible,  in  fait  hn  never  forgave  anyone 
who  injured  or  even  doubted  Belknap. 

This,  often  mistaken,  loyalty  on  Grant's 
part  is  mentioned  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter 
in  an  eulogy,  saying;:  "Loyalty  so  dom- 
inated his  character  that  it  sometimes  led 
him  into  error  and  caused  him  to  stand 
by  friends  who  were  no  longer  worthy  of 
his  friendship,  and  to  trust  those  in  whom 
his  faith1  should  not  have  been  reposed." 

Ouster  tried  three  times  to  make  the 
farewell  call  on  the  President  required 
by  military  etiquette  but  Grant  would 
neither  receive  him  nor  relieve  him  by 
sending  him  away.  Senator  Ingalls 
learned  of  Ouster's  plight  and  interceded 
with  the  President  who  still  would  not 
receive  him  but  finally  dismissed  him. 

Ouster  had  now  but  to  make  his  fare- 
well call  on  Sherman,  the  commanding 
general,  and  his  duties  in  Washington 
were  over  and  he  would  be  free  to  join 
his  outfit.  Sherman  was  in  New  York 
but  had  agreed  with  Ouster  a  week  be- 
fore that  the  latter  was  to  leave  for  the 
West  that  very  night.  Ouster  left  his 
card  for  Sherman  and  took  the  night 
train. 

At  Chicago  he  was  met  with  a  telegram 
which  virtually  placed  him  under  arrest 
for  neglecting  to  call  on  the  President 
and  the  Commanding  General.  In  view 
of  the  understanding  and  the  friendship 
between  Sherman  and  Ouster  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  Grant  dictated  the  order  of 
arrest. 

Every  officer  ii>  lire  expedition,  which 
was  now  about  reatly  lo  proceed  will]  the 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  joined  in 
a  petition  to  let  Ouster  go  with  the  troops 
as  he  was  finally  allowed  to  do,  but  his 
prestige  was  gone  and  men  of  the  Reno 
stamp  knew  it,  and  took  advantage  of  it, 


and  left  him  to  die     when  they     sh'ould 
have  obeyed  his  orders. 

Grant,  with  all  his  undisputed  great- 
ness, was,  in  great  measure,  personally 
responsible  for  Ouster's  death,  and  from 
personal  spite.  But  for  President  Grant's 
action  in  humiliating  Ouster,  neither 
Reno  nor  Benteen  would  have  dared  to 
do  anything  but  obey  Ouster's  orders  to 
the  letter  and  with  his  plans  fully  caxried 
out,  the  fight  would  have  had  the  same 
victorious  ending  that  had  character- 
ized all  previous  iights  where  Ouster  had  ' 
been  in  command. 

Ouster  could  have  run  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Indians  but,  though  he  saw  more 
Indians  than  Reno  did,  he  held  on  and 
Reno  retreated. 

Ouster's  detractors  say  that  h'e  was 
rash  to  a  degree  and  attacked  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Indians  with  his  own  small  com- 
mand. As  a  fact  the  Indians  were  not 
more  than  five  or  six  to  one  and  Ouster 
had  beaten  them  at  these,  or  greater,  odds 
before.  The  Indians  themselves  said 
that  they  thought  they  had  lost  until 
Reno  fell  back  and  Ouster's  carbines 
failed  to  extract  shells  and  became  use- 
less. How  the  buttle  would  have  result- 
ed had  Reno  and  Benteen  done  that  which 
Ouster  expected,  no  man  can  say. 

The  facts  are  simply  these :  By  a  com- 
bination of  negligence  and  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  government  that  he  was 
faithfully  serving,  spite  from  the  Presi- 
dent whom  he  had  unwittingly  and  un- 
willingly offended,  and  disobedience  and 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  his  inferior  of- 
ficers, General  Cut-ter  and  his  men  were 
killed.  The  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  leav- 
ing nobody  to  defend  his  name — it  being 
to  the  interest  of  those  left  behind  to 
shield  themselves  at  his  expense,  to  make 
him  the  scape-goat,  Ouster  \vjill  probably 
go  down  in  history  as  a  rash,  headstrong 
man,  to  be  blamed  for  his  own  death  and 
the  extermination  of  his  command.  This 
will  be  but  another  of  the  many  mistakes 
of  history. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 
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About  fiOO  members  of  the  Old  Trail 
Drivers'  Association  attended  th'e  reunion 
at  San  Antonio  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  7,  8  and  9.  A  good 
program  featured  each  day's  session  with 
a  grand  ball  at  night.  The  ball  Friday 
night  was  given  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium and  was  attended  by  about  2,000 
people. 

On  Friday,  J.  Frank  Dobie  delivered  an 
address  advocating  the  preservation  of 
the  Texas  long  horn  cattle,  the  species 
of  which  is  now  very  scarce. 

The  convention  ended  Saturday  with 
a  barbecue  in  Br.ickenridge  Park,  fea- 
tured by  a  sitting  contest,  won  by  H.  C. 
William's  of  San  Antonio.  This  contest- 
was  open  to  old  trailers  more  th'an  67 
years  old.  Others  who  won  honors  for 
graceful  squatting  with  their  food  and 
eating  implements  in  hand  were :  Second, 
Thad  Reese,  Flovesvill'e ;  third,  R.  J.  Jen- 
nings, San  Morcos;  fourth  and  fifth,  J. 
N.  Goforth  and  S  D.  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  large  steer  head  donated  by  Jim 
Dobie,  was  won  by  Ed  Nicholson,  who 
promptly  gave  it  back  to  the  Association 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monument  fund. 

The  convention  authorized  W.  M. 
Fain,  Pearsall,  an  association  member, 
to  appoint  a  committe  of  five  to  make 
plans  for  the  drive  to  complete  raising 
$100,000  for  a  memorial  to  the  trailers. 
to  be  erected.  This  followed  Fain's  re- 
port of  another  conference. 

George  W.  Saunders  of  San  Antonio, 
president,  and  all  other  officers  were  re- 
elected.  A  resolution  was  adopted  en- 
dorsing Ike  West  of  San  Antooio  for 
State  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 
sioner. 

Chaplain  J.  S.  Pearce  conducted  mem- 
orial services  for  twenty-nine  members 
who  have  died  since  the  last  convention. 

Resolutions  of  regret  that  illness  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Amanda 
Burks  of.  Cotulla.  "queen  of  the  trail 
drivers,"  and  Charles  Goodnight  of 
Goodnight,  wer»  .-idopted. 

Manager  W.  J.  Lytle,  of  the  Princess 
Theater  entertniin  d  the  old  trail  drivers 
on  Saturday  by  showing  Emerson 


Hough's  "North  of  36,"  a  wonderful 
picture  depicting  early  trail  driving. 
Mr.  Lytle  is  the  son  of  Captain  John  T. 
Lytle,  01 f  tliV  liest  known  trail  driv- 
ers. The  picture  shown  immensely 
pleased  all  who  saw  it,  and  was  pro- 
nounced as  being  next  to  the  "real 
tiling"  itself. 


Finding  More  Pre-Historic  Remains. 

Edward  E.  Godbcy  of  Phoenix,  Ariz- 
ona, spent  a  short  time  in  Artesia  yes- 
tenlay.  Mr.  Codbey,  who  is  a  construc- 
tion engineer  in  charge  of  the  i  ehaliilita- 
tion  of  th'e  ancient  ruins  of  this  section, 
tells  an  interest inir  story  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  number  of  pre-liistorie  ruins  in 
a  new  cave,  situated  about  seventy-three 
miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad  in  the  Guad- 
alupc  mountain  .-eel ion.  Mr.  Godbey 
has  spent  the  p;e;r  two  or  three  months 
in  that  section  and  has  done  much  ex- 
ploration work. 

The  substance  of  the  recent  findings 
as  told  by  Mr.  Godbey  is  as  follows:  The 
ruins  found  in  the  cave  discovered  by 
Mr.  Godbey  indicate  that  it  was  once  in- 
habited by  a  prehistoric  people,  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  race  in  the  time  of 
King  Tut  in  Egypt.  Conclusions  reach- 
ed after  a  careful  examination  of  some 
of  the  relics  indicated  that  th'e  race 
flourished  about  2.~>00  B.  C.  and  were  of 
the  basket  age.  They  had  not  develop- 
ed to  the  pottery  age,  but  in  what  is 
known  as  the  basket  age.  as  revealed  by 
the  fact,  that  ruins  of  the  old  baskets 
have  been  uncovered.  The  baskets  man- 
ufactured at  thai  time  were  strong 
enough  to  be  used  in  cooking,  presum- 
ably made  of  strong  clay.  In  addition 
to  the  baskets,  seven  complete  skeletons 
and  two  skeletons  cremated  in  baskets 
were  uncovered.  The  list  of  articles, 
found  also  includes  fifty  to  seventy-five 
grass  shoes  and  two  idols  made  of  clay. 
(>ne  idol  was  found  with  a  portion  of  a 
bolt  of  elcth  \\rji|:ped  around  it.— Ar- 
tesia  -  N.  M.)  Advocate. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 
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Not  many  years  ago  the  Panhandle 
the  home  of  the  buffalo  and  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indian.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  a  frontier.  The  settling  of  the 
country,  the  opening  of  its  vast  acres  to 
civilizing  influence  of  cattlemen  and 
farmers,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  that 
bold  and  hardy  army  of  pioneers  who 
came  into  £E"e  Paadhandle  in  the  seventies 
and!  eighties. 

Of  the  vast  army  whose  influence  was 
widely  felt  from  that  day  forward,  one 
man  stands  out  above  all  others.  As 
government  teamster  he  came,  as  public 
benefactor  h'e  passed  to  another  world. 

The  life  of  "Uncle  Johnny"  Long 
reads  like  fiction — the  romance  of  his 
life  is  mingled  with  hardships  and  dan- 
gers— but  through  it  all  this  sturdy 
pioneer  retained  his  faith  in  mankind. 

John  J.  Long  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  November  7th, 
1851.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1874  with 
the  General  Nelson  A  Miles  expedition. 
He  hired  to  the  government  at  Leaveii- 
worth,  Kansas,  as  a  government  teams- 
ter. The  expedition  started  from  Fort 
Dodge,  Kansas,  with  thirty-six  six  mule 
teams.  They  came  south  by  Fort  Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma,  and  on  south,  crossing 
the  Canadian  near  the  mouth  of  Oasis, 
thence  down  west  of  where  Fort  Elliott 
is  now  located  and  up  McClellan  Creek. 

The  expedition  at  this  time  according 
to  "Uncle  Johnny's  story  related  shortly 
before  his  death,  was  after  a  bunch  of 
Indians  that  had  captured  the  Germane 
sisters.  The  cavalry  got  to  pressing 
the  Indians  too  close  and  they  abandon- 
ed their  captives  to  the  soldiers.  The 
girls  had  no  dresses  and  were  tanned 
almost  as  black  as  the  Indians.  Thviv 
was  an  old  Southcm  doctor  in  the  ex- 
pedition. He  took  two  night  shirts, 
made  dresses  for  the  girls,  and  had  them 
fixed  up  in  no  time.  The  stock  was 
badly  played  out  after  this  expedition, 
so  the  expedition  dropped  back  and 
camped  on  the  head  of  the  Washita. 

Now  let  Mr.  Long  himself  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  language. 

"We  went  to  Adobe  Walls,  getting 
th'ere  on  Christinas  Eve,  and  it  started 


snowing.  Christmas  Day  we  laid  up  on 
Antelope  creek.  Then  we  continued 
our  march  south,  as  the  Indians  had 
gone  into  camp  on  the  Tule  Canyon. 
There  wiere  four  expeditions  moving 
against  the  Indians  at  this  time.  Major 
Price  was  coming  .  in  from  the  east, 
Miles  from  the  north,  and  McKenzie 
was  coming  np  from  the  south.  When 
McKenzie  killed  the  Indians'  horses 
and  had  his  fight  with  them,  they  pull- 
ed out  for  their  reservation.  The  Miles 
expedition  got  there  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  fight,  but  we  followed  them 
on  into  Fort  Sill.  McKenzie  did  not 
set  them  completely  afoot,  for  they_  al- 
ways kept  at  least  one  horse  apiece 
staked  or  hobbled  out  near.,  and  they 
used  these  to  get  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  went  south  of  the 
Washita  Mountains.  We  followed  them 
in  and  got  to  Fort  Sill  about  half  a  day 
after  they  did.  It  was  zero  weather 
and  we  had  to  walk  much  of  the  dis- 
tance to  keep  from  freezing.  One  day 
we  made  forty  miles  but  we  did  not 
catch  up  with  the  Indians.  There  were 
supposed  to  have  been  2000  or  3000  In- 
dians in  the  Panhandle  at  this  time. 
McKenzie  killed  their  horses  in  Septem- 
ber. 

"We  went  into  camp  at  Cantonment 
near  North  Fork,  about  13  miles  west 
of  where  Mobeetie  now  stands  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1875.  The  Fort  was  establish- 
ed in  the  summer  following.  All  of  the 
houses  were  built  of  cottonwood  pickets 
th.it  were  set  in  the  ground  three  or 
four  feet.  Lieut.  Hatch  built  a  corral 
for  the  mule  teams  of  adobe.  It  was 
600  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  the 
Fence  was  about  four  feet  thick.  The 
brick  used  in  its  construction  were 
made  upon  Dobe  creek,  and  by  this 
work  Hatch  won  for  himself  Ihe  nick- 
name of  "  Dobe"  Hatch. 

"While  Miles  was  camped  on  the. 
head  of  McClellan  creek  in  September 
1871,  he  ran  sh'ort  of  provisions  and 
sent  his  wagon  1rain  to  meet  his  Mexi- 
can train  at  Commission  Creek.  We 
arrived  at  Commission  Creek  before  the 
Mexicans  got  there,  and  three  of  the 
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teamsters  went  out  to  hunt  buffalo, 
and  a  hunch  of  15  or  20  Indians  jump- 
ed them.  Instead  of  dropping  down 
behind  something  the  teamsters  began 
to  run.  One  was  killed,  but  the  other 
two  got  into  the  brush  and  got.  away. 
We  had  an  escort  of  seventy  soldiers 
with'  us.  When  the  soldiers  got  to  the 
spot  where  the  teamster  was  killed 
they  found  that  his  body  had  been  shot 
full  of  holes.  There  were  sixteen  bul- 
let holes  in  him. 

"We  were  more  careful  after  that. 
When  the  other  train  arrived  we  load- 
ed up  and  pulled  out.  After  we  cros- 
sed the  Canadian  we  saw  lots  of  fresh 
horse  tracks  and  we  doubled  the  train, 
driving  with  two  wagons  abreast.  We 
got  pretty  near  to  the  Washita,  and  the 
Indians  were  in  the  sandhills  waiting 
for  us.  They  mad'-  a  run  on  us  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  tried  to  stampede  us.  As  they  made 
the  first  charge  the  soldiers  fired  into 
them  and  they  dropped  back.  We  cor- 
ralled the,  wagons  and  the  teams  in  the 
train.  When  a  mule  was  shot  down  we 
had  to  jump  out,  cut  him.  loose,  and  go 
on  with  the  rest  tf  them.  The  Indians 
were  naked,  pa'nted  and  came  a-y ell- 
ing.  Then'  were  over  four  hundred  oi' 
them  but  it  seemed  to  me  like  there  was 
a  thousand. 

"We  went  to  work  and  threw  up  an 
embankment  around  the  outside.  They 
did  a  lot  of  their  shooting  while  riding 
in  a  run,  and  if  they  hit  anything  it  was 
just  an  accident.  But  they  took  aim 
when  they  got  off  behind  something. 
They  kept  us  there  two  days  and  three 
nights.  The  days  were  awfully  hot 
and  we  nearly  starved  for  water.  The 
second  day  one  of  the  soldiers  was  dig 
ging  around  aim.;  i>  some  of  the  things 
in  one  of  the  wagons  and  found  some 
cases  of  tomatoes  Tomatoes  were  more 
soup  than  anything  else.  We  cut  the 
cans  open  and  drank  the  juice.  That 
was  the  best  drink  I  ever  had. 

"The  first  night  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  a  little  scout  by  the  name  of 
Smallsky  ran  the  blockade.  After  he 
had  left  we  heard  a  terrible  lot  of 
shooting  and  we  didn't  know  whether 
he  got  away  or  not.  But  he  got 
through  the  Indians  and  soon  after- 
wards ran  into  a  herd  of  buffalo.  His 


stepped  in  «i  prairie  dog  hole  and 
fell  with  him.  When  he  got  up  his 
horse  stampeded  with  the  buffaloes, 
leaving  him  afoot.  He  began  walking 
and  continued  until  daylight,  when  he 
hid.  He  said  he  saw  two  Indians  about 
ten  o'clock.  When  night  came  he  took 
up  the  road  again  and  continued  until 
he  struck  a  earn])  about  twenty  miles 
from  Supply,  where  some  men  were 
cutting  hay  for  the  government.  Word 
was  sent  into  the  fort  and  a  company  of 
cavalry  was  sent  out.  This  fight  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Buffalo  Wallow  fight  took  place,  on 
September  12th,  1874,  about  ten  miles 
from  there. 

"Major  Price  of  the  8th  Cavalry 
from  New  Mexico  was  scouting  around 
over  the  plains  raid  happened  upon  the 
men  who  were  holding  the  Indians  off 
at  Buffalo  Wallow.  The  Indians  had 
placed  some  scouts  out  and  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  the  detachment  of 
soldiers  approaching  they  dropped  the 
siege  and  retreateci  giving  up  the  fight 
against  the  teamsters  at  the  same  time. 
The  fight  engaged  in  by  the  teamsters 
and  their  seventy  soldiers  was  much 
longer  and  many  more  men  were  en- 
gaged in  it  than  the  other.  Two  men 
were  killed,  four  or  five  wounded,  and 
about  thirty  mules  killed  and  wounded. 
There  was  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
Indians  were  killed,  for  as  soon  as  night 
came  they  would  remove  their  dead.  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  fight  was  never 
given  a  name.  Its  site  .is  about  20  miles 
lieast  of  Canadian  in  Hemphill 
County,  near  where  Gageby  creek  emp- 
ties into  the  Washita.  The  Indians 
would  shoot  while  riding.  After  the 
battle  we  met  th"  soldiers  under  Miles 
coming  back  to  sot  what  was  th'e  mat- 
ter. 

"There  was  little  other  trouble  with 
the  Indians  after  1875.  We  had  gone 
to  New  Mexico  and  were  coming  back 
with  six-mule  teams,  escttrting  about 
6000  sheep  and  their  herders  into  Texas. 
The  herders  were  Mexicans.  Coming 
back  we  ran  into  six  men  who  had 
stolen  sixty  mules  and  horses  on  Star- 
vation creek  and  were  headed  into  Mex- 
ico with  them.  They  took  all  th'e  horses 
and  chuck  that  an  outfit  on  this  creek 
had,  and  a  man  had  walked  sisty  miles 
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into  Fort  Elliott  to  notify  the  soldiers.  By 
this  time  the  rustlers  had  gotten  away 
across  the  plains,  and  we  ran  into  them. 
We  recovered  the  h'orses  and  got  all  the 
men  but  one.  Starvation  creek  got  its 
name  from  this,  as  the  men  left  there 
didn't  have  a  bit  of  chuck.  This  trip 
was  made  in  1875,  and  the  sheep  were 
taken  into  Fort  Sill,  for  the  Indians. 

"Fort  Elliot,  I  think  was  named  for 
Major  Elliott,  who  was  killed  when  Cus- 
ter  massacred  the  Indians  at  Cheyenne, 
Oklahoma,  killing  105  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes.  No  expeditious  were  ever 
sent  out,  other  than  scouting  trips.  There 
were  about  four  r^mpanies  kept  at  the 
Fort,  but  barracks  were  provided  for  five. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  to  two  compan- 
ies, and  all  troops  were  withdrawn  about 
1892  to  1894: 

"The  flagpole  was  brought  from  the 
brakes  of  the  Canadian,  being  cut  near 
Antelope  Hills,  eighty-five  miles  north- 
east of  M'obeetie,  in  the  fall  of  1875.  I 
used  a  six-mule  team  hauling  it  to  the 
Fort.  At  the  auction  sale  of  the  Fort  in 
1900,  I  bought  it  for  $7.50. 

"Few  emigrants  came  into  the  country. 
Freighting  was  done  from  Fort  Dodge,, 
by  Fort  Supply,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles.  Most  of  the  freighting 
was  done  by  oxen,  and  the  mules  were 
used  by  the  government  for  scouting  pur- 
poses. Three  wagons  were  often  used 
with  seven  voice  of  oxen,  and  the  round 
a-ip  took  about  twenty  days. 

"They  hunted  buffalo  only  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  saved  the  hides  by  putting  poi- 
son into  the  hides  and  stacking  them. 
The  hunters  would  usually  get  the  gov- 
ernment freighters,  who  had  brought 
down  a  load  of  'reight,  to  carry  the  hides 
to  Fort  Dodge  f,>r  them  on  their  return 
trip.  Along  late  in  the  fall  they  would 
kill  buffalo  and  dry  their  meat.  The 
hides  brought  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per 
hide.  The  hides  are  too  spongy  to  make 
good  leather,  anii  sometimes  the  hides 
along  the  neck  would  be  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  last  year  I  saw  any  buffalo 
was  in  1878,  but  there  were  some  on  the 
Coldwater  until  1880.  Billie  Dixon  kill- 
ed 82  at  one  "stand"  of  about  two  or 
three  acres  of  land,  the  most  I'  know  of 
being  killed.  When  we  went  to  New 
Mexico  after  the  sheep  in  1875,  some- 
where above  where  Amarillo  now  stands 


there  was  a  big  flat  about  a  mile  or  two' 
wide  and  about  ti.i  miles  long,  and  it  was 
almost  black  with  buffalo.  It  looked 
like  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands. 
We  killed  some  of  them  and  they  were 
the  fattest  buffalo  I  ever  saw.  Some  of 
them  had  as  much  as  two  inches  of  fat 
on  their  humps. 

"The  last  buffalo  killed  in  Wheeler 
county  was  killed  by  William  Frass.  Mark 
Husselby  had  a  buffalo  bull,  a  two  year 
old.  He  ran  with'  a  bunch  of  milk  cows 
and  the  bull  was  kept  belled.  He  wlas 
the  only  tame  buffalo  in  Wheeler  county, 
and  was  as  gentle  as  could  be. 

"Sweetwater,  as  Mobeetie  was  known 
at  first,  was  located  and  moved  three  dif- 
ferent times.  It  was  first  located  on  the 
creek,  just  below  the  hill  upon  which  the 
P^rt  was  located.  Then  it  was  moved  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  its  present  location, 
and  moved  up  to  the  spot  upon  which  it 
is  now  located  in  1878  or  1879.  They 
first  picked  out  a  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  on  McClellan  creek. 

"At  its  first  location  one  building  was 
put  up  about  IST'i,  but  the  officers  at  the 
fort  didn't  want  the  town  located  so  near 
and  they  made  them  quit  their  building. 
Then  they  moved  to  the  head  of  Sweet- 
water  creek,  and  in  1877  they  moved  be- 
low the  Fort.  Buffalo  hunters  used  the 
town  mostly,  at  iirst.  Mail  was  brought 
from  Fort  Dodge  once  a  w'eek  at  first. 
Then  it  was  later  brought  every  day  by 
stage.  It  took  three  days  and  nights 
for  the  trip,  three  relays  being  made  be- 
tween Fort  Elliott  and  Fort  Supply,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles." 

When  Sweetwater  applied  for  a  post 
office,  according  to  Uucle  Johnny,  the 
county  seat  of  Nolan  county  had  already 
been  named,  hence  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  they  take  the  Indian  word 
meaning  sweetwatcr,  and  the  town  was 
called  Mobeetie. 

There  were  many  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  in  the  to.va,  all  at  one  time.  In 
1884,  425  votes  were  cast.  Wheeler 
county  was  cut  off  from  Clay  county  and 
given  jurisdiction  over  26  unorganized 
Texas  counties,  and  Greer  county  Okla- 
homa, (which  was  then  in  dispute.)  In 
1906  the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Wheel 
er  by  an  eleven  vote  plurality.  Th'e 
suit  of  1897  gave  Greer  county  to  Okla- 
homa. 
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On  May  1st,  1883,  the  town  of  Mobeetie 
was  almost  wiped  out  by  a  cyclone.  About 
half  of  the  residences,  the  court  bouse, 
and  jail  were  left  standing. 

The  material  for  this  article  was  col- 
lected by  Olin  Hinkle  and  J.  Evetts  Haley 
June  17th  and  18th,  192i),  at  Mobeetie — 
less  than  two  months  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Long. 

The  modesty  of  ''Uncle  Johnny"  would 
not  permit  him  to  tell  what  a  great  part 
he  had  played  in  converting  this  section 
from  a  frontier  to  one  of  the  greatest 
farming  districts  of  the  nation. 

Soon  after  the  fort  was  abandoned  Mr. 
Long  established  a  store  at  Mobeetie  and 
for  many  years  conducted  a  general  mer- 
cantile business  there. 

It  was  as  a  pioneer  merchant  that  he 
did  the  most  toward  building  up  the 
farming  industry  of  the  Panhandle. 

He  was  never  known  to  refuse  credit 
to  early  settlers  and  never  called  for  se- 
curity. He  carried  these  people  along 
through  good  times  and  bad  times.  The 
lean  years  and  the  fat  years  were  the 
same  to  Mr.  Long's  customers. 

No  man  in  the  Panhandle  was  better 
known  nor  more  universally  loved. 


Buffalo  Horn  Spoon 

Reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  covered 
wagon,  when  the  pioneers  blazed  the  way 
westward  in  search  of  a  new  land  of  op- 
portunities— 

A  mute  reminder  of  that  early  period 
when  the' "meat  inarket"  of  the  search- 
ers for  Eldorado  roamed  wild  on  the 
hoot",  is  a  unique  souvenir  spoon,  a  prized 
possession  of  J.  E.  Bean  of  Kilgore,  Tex- 
as. 

The  spoon,  fashioned  from  the  horn  of 
a  buffalo,  commands  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  inspect  it,  not  alone  because 
of  the  artistic  workmanship.  They  are 
just  as  interested  in  the  story  of  tin- 
spoon. 

When  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  go- 
ing through  the  period  of  stormy  polit- 
ical strife  just  bei'ore  it  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  184f>,  Mr.  Bean's  uncle  trav- 
elled in  that  unbound  wilderness  west  of 
the  Colorado,  the  land  of  the  com- 
anches. 

Large   herds   of   buffalo   then     roamed 
those  prairies.       On  a  particular  success 
ful  day's  hunt,   Mr    Bean's   uncle   killed 


a  large  buffalo.  Probably  the  early 
day  counterpart  of  the  savory  slum- 
Bullion,  with  the  absence  of  a  spoon  with 
which  to  serve  the  inner  man  the  deli- 
cious food,  inspired  the  buffalo-horn 
pi. on  made  for  Ae  occasion,  and  pre- 
si-rved  for  futuie  use,  and  now  one  of 
the  prized  souvenirs  of  the  Bean  family. 


Unique  Texas  Newspaper 

A  copy  of  Volume  1  of  "The  Flea"  a 
four  page,  three  column  newspaper,  un- 
der  date  of  April  15,  1869,  edited  by  H. 
II.  McConnell  and  published  by  the  sol- 
diers of  old  Fore  Richardson,  Texas,  an 
Indian  post,  is  the  property  of  Billy  Lee- 
man,  forcmaii  of  the  Journal.  The  little 
paper  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation and  is  highly  prized  as  a  keep- 
sake by  its  owner.  An  editorial  under 
the  heading  "The  New  Constitution"  in 
part  saysi:  "Every  thinking  man  must 
see  thai  the  only  hope  for  this  great 
state  is  to  as  speedily  as  possible  resume 

its    relations    with    the    Union Once 

back  in  the  family  of  states,  emigration 
will  flow  to  it  in  a  mighty  wave  and  be- 
fore this  generation  has  passed  away  it 
will  be  justly  cdll.-c1  the  Empire  State  of 
the  Southwest."—  Clovis  (N.  M.)  Journal. 


The  next  serial  to  appear  in  Frontier 
Times  will  be  "The  Exploits  of  John  C. 
Hays,  the  Texas  Ranger."  This  will  be 
a  tli rilling  story  and  the  manuscript  we 
have  now  in  our  possession  was  written  in 
1S(I9.  and  has  never  before  been  publish- 
ed. It  throws  much  light  on  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Ranger  captain  in  Texas 
and  in  California  which  will  be  quite  an 
addition  to  the  historical  collection  per- 
taining to  the  noted  men  of  Texas'  early 
davs. 


On  October  12,  1876,  just  fifty  years 
ago  the  contract  for  New  Braunfels'  first 
railroad  was  signed.  On  that  date  the 
following  item  appeared  in  the  Galves- 
toti  News:  "Today  the  contract  to  build 
iilroad  to  New  Braunfels  was  con- 
cluded, the  construction  company  on 
part,  and  Major  Converse,  attorney 
in  fact  for  Col.  Pierce  on  the  other  part. 
The  road  is  to  be  completed  within  six 
months." 
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"The  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Lone 
Star  Republic," 

A  new  book  of  Texas  history  has  just 
come  from  the  press.  Frontier  Times 
acknowledges  receipt  of  an  autographed 
copy  of  "The  Rising  and  Setting  of  the 
Lone  Star  Republic,"  written  by  Miss 
Mattie  Jackson  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
We  have  known  the  author  for  several 
years,  and  we  congratulate  her  upon  the 
work  she  is  doing.  We  know  something 
of  the  difficulties  she  has  encountered  in 
getting  her  book  published,  and  we  re- 
joice that  she  has  succeeded.  The  vol- 
ume, is  replete  with  sketches  of  early  Tex- 
ans  and  life  in  the  Republic  during  the 
early  days,  and  inasmuch  as  the  book  was 
approved  by  the  Text  Book  Commission 
appointed  by  Gov.  Neff  in  1922,  it  means 
that  schools  in  Texas  may  use  it  for  a 
supplementary  reader,  this  being  Miss 
Jackson's  purpose  at  the  outset.  Miss 
Jackson  is  a  gifted  woman,  a  successful 
teacher,  and  a  lover  of  nature  in  all  its 
forms.  She  is  a  trained  entomologist, 
botanist  and  naturalist,  and  is  a  charming 
teller  of  stories.  Prominent  educators 
have  given  her  book  unqualified  endorse- 


ment.     The  volume  sells    for  $2.00,  and 

may  be  obtained1  from    the  author,  Miss 

Mattie  Jackson,  4?9  Porter   Street,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


A  few  months  ;igo  a  reader  of  Frontier 
Times  inquired  if  a  woman  had  ever  been 
legally  executed  in  Texas.  We  passed 
the  inquiry  on  to  our  readers,  saying  at 
the  time  we  did  not  '-now  or  Lad  never 
heard  of  such  an  occurrence  in  this  state. 
We  have  since  learned  that  a  woman  wns 
really  and  legally  hanged  in  San  Patricio 
county  just  after  the  Civil- War,  and  we 
are  gathering  the  facts  in  the  case  for 
publication  in  Frontier  Times. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
ment, Circulation,  Ect.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

Of  the  Frontier  Times,  published 
monthly  at  Bandera,  Texas  for  October, 
1926. 

State  of  Texas. 
County  of  Bandera. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  who 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  owner 
of  the  Frontier  Times,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  sh'own  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
443,  Postal  Laws,  and  Regulations, 
printed  in  the  rever.se  of  this  form  to- 
wit : 

1.  That  the  name  and  address  of     the 
publisher,  editor,  and  business  manager, 
is :  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  Bandera,  Texas. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  J.  Marvin  Hunter. 
Bandera,  Texas. 

3.  That   known   bond-holders,   mortga- 
gees,  and  other  security  holders   owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more     of    total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,     or     other 
securities,  are :  None. 

J.  MARVIN  HUNTER, 

Owner. 

Sworn     to  and  subscribed     before  me 
this  5th  day  of  October,  1926. 
(Seal)  W.  S.  Ethridge. 


"RHYMES      FROM      A      ROUND-UP 

>!P,"  by  Wallace  David  Coburn,  illus- 

ted  by  Charles  M.   Russell.  Price 

i,  $3.50,  and  $5.00.     Send  your  order 

Yontier  Times.Bandera,  Texas. 

WANTED— Flint  Indian  arrowheads. 
Have  started  a  collection,  of  these.  I 
will  exchange  books  for  same.  Have 
many  rare  and  out  of  print  Texas  books 
to  trade.  Let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  wh'at  you  want.  Let's  swap.  Ad- 
dress Frank  Caklwcll,  108  E.  17th  St., 
Austin,  Texas. 

"TRAIL  DUST  OF  A  MAVERICK,"  by 
E.  A.  Brininstool.  A  most  interesting 
volume  of  verses.  Price  $1.00.  Order 
from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

nlJTBLUE  BACK  SPELLING  BOOK, 
the  kind  your  grand-parents  used.  Get 
one  as  a  keepsake.  Price  30c,  postage 
4c.  Order  from  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
d"ra,  Texas. 

MONO  US  $2.00  «ud  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  "Life  of  John  Wesley 
llardin,"  and  a  copy  o£  "The  Authentic 
History  of  Sam  Bass  and  His  Gang." 
Both  reprinted  from  original  by  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

SEND  FIFTY  CENTS  for  a  photograph 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Sam  Houston  or  Ben  Milam. 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  

I'.uOKS — We  want  to  secure  books  and 
pamphlets  bearing  on  the  early  history 
of  Texas.  Write  us  and  tell  what  you 
have,  and  price  you  want.  FRONTIER 
TIMES,  Bandera,  Texas. 

ONE  DOZEN  POSTCARD  VIEWS  of 
San  Amtonio,  Texas,  for  50  cents,  post- 
paid.— W.  D.  Smithers,  Photographer, 
110  East  Houston  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

PHOTOGRAPH  VIEWS  taken  around 
Menard  twenty-five  years  ago.  Views  of 
old  Mission  San  Saba,  and  of  the  Flood 
at  Menardville  in  1899.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box 
463,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

SEVENTY  YE  [em- 

<  of  Pioneer  Days,  Indian  Depreda- 
s  and  th'e  Northwest  Cattle  frail. 
My  J.  M.  Franks,  1924.  Paper  covers, 
134  pages.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Ad- 
dress Frank  Caldvvell,  108  E.  17th  St., 
Austin.  Texas. 


\V.\.\T!<:i>  TO     HI  V     Co  i;r      of 

Frontier  'rimes,  |..i  1  1  iciilarly  Volnm 
anil  II.  (  iood  price.  Address  A/  < 
Fi-Miiticr  Times.  Handera.  Texas. 

"TRAILING  GERONIMO,"  by  Anton 
Mazzanovich.  Price  $3.00.  Order  from 
Frontier  Times.  Bandera,  Texas. 

INDIAN    CURIOS,  STO~N~B~AGE  8P 
IMENS.       Antique    guns.       Pistols   and 
daggers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Il- 

lustrated list,  lOc.  N.  E.  Carter,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 

BURSON  ADAIR,  European  Letters, 
Short  Stories,  Poems,  372  pages,  14  al- 
lustratious.  Postpaid  $1.50.  —  D.  B,.  Smith, 
Author,  Bonham,  Texas. 


vou  onj°y  working  up 
character  studies  and  bio- 
graphies of  picturesque  frontiersmen,  or 
producing  fiction  based  in  historical  fact, 
communicate  with  us.  We  are  in  the 
market  for  material  of  this  nature. 

JOHN  R.  MCDONNELL 

128  S.  Walnut  Champaign,  HI. 

Our  Advertising  Rates.        • 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.0.0.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $25.00.  Inside 
pages,  one  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time, 
$G.OO.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
ing notices,  live  cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  ac- 
company all  orders  for  advertising. 
Send  to  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


"The  Life  of  John  Wesley  Hardin," 
now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.  Sixty-two 
pages,  just  as  it  appeared  in  Frontier 
Times.  Mailed  postpaid  for  only  $1.00. 
We  have  printed  only  200  of  these  pam- 
phlets, and  if  you  want  one  of  them  you 
should  order  at  once. 


We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
el  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  tlvrilliv  of  the  Civil  War  period, 

true  in.  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Written  by  Rev.  H.  O.  Norton,  Bishop,  Te.ra* 


HIS  TliAdJC  EVENT  occurred 
sixty  seven  years  ago.  I  am  now 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  may  for- 
get many  points  in  the  sketch,  or  use  un- 
necessary verb:,-;  I  am  a  Methodist 
preacher,  the  lasi.  l;ving  member  of  the 
Old  Ivio  Grand"  <  'on  Terence  that  was 
merged  into  ilh-'Vest  Texas  Conference 
in  IM'H.  I  was  ;  nt  to  the  West  Texas 
Conference  from  Georgia  in  1858,  as  a 
missionary.  My  first  work  was  with 
the  I'valde  The  work  includ- 
ed I'vaMe.  Leakey,  Sahiual  Canyon, 
Butcher  Dillard's  neighborhood,  Daven- 
port's settlement  en  Comanche  Creek, 
and  a  few  oth<r  Mra.L'gling  settlements 
in  tl  in.  Jasper  K.  Harper  was 
my  predecessor. 


Tohu    Wesley    DeVil- 

biss  often  traveled 
•with  me.  and  also 
Jolin  S.  Cillett,  New- 
man 1'at  tcrsoii  ("sher- 
iff). Butcher  Dill- 
ard, and  others.  We 
all  went  armed  with 
rifle,  liowie  knife, 
and  ooter. 

Sometimes  I  went 
on  long  trips  by  my- 
Belf.  Several  white 
men  were  killed  on 
my  work  during  the 
year.  We  had  meet- 
ings at  all  of  the 
appoint  ments.  I  \va* 
single  and  just  stay- 
ed around  with  the 


scant  settlement  of  people.  Bisho 
Pierce  passed  through  on  the  stage  o 
his  way  to  California  during  the  summei 
My  work  was  rai  led  several  times  dm 
ing  the  year  by  Indians.  A  great  com 
pany  of  Comanches  visited  \V 
ranch  in  the  summer  and  stole  horses.  ^ 
young  man  was  killed  on  the  road  up  th 
Frio  jusit  above  Dr.  Isbell's.  I  passe, 
his  body  and  came  down  with  the  citi 
/ens  next  day.  We  had  a  camp-meet 
ing  iu  the  summer  on  the  Sabinal  jus 
above  Dillard's,  and  an  Indian  rail 
broke  up  the  meeting.  Newman  Patter 
son,  the  Browns,  Old  Man  Pa 
Butcher  Dillard,  and  Uncle  Allen  Dillan 
lived  in  the  Dillard  neighborhood.  U] 
on^Comanche  Creel 
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lived  Uncle  Johnnii 
Davenport,  Clail 
.Davenport,  Emorj 
Gibbons,  and  Johr 
Davenport  Jr.  Mj 
year  drew  to  a  clos< 
and  I  spent  my  last 
night  on  the  work 
there,  about  the  last 
of  October,  ready  to 
pass  on  to  San  An- 
tonio and  then  down 
to  Conference  at 
Goliad.  The  moon 
shown  brightly  my 
last  night  in  the 
Dillard  neighbor- 
hood. The  dogs  bark- 
ed and  old  hounds 
howled,  and  we 


TIMES 


I'd!    that    Indians     were  prowling   about. 

Everybody  was  armed  and  sat,  clo.se  to 
the  doors  and  windows  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle. I  had  hitched  ray  pony,  a  strong 
horse,  right  at  the  front  door.  I'nde 
•Johnny  Bowles  was  there.  lie  seemed, 
a  little  careless  a'jout  his  pi  Xext 

morning  one  or  (wo  ponies  (not  mine) 
were  gone,  supposed  to  have  strayed  off. 

\o  Indians  were  in  sight.  rude  John- 
ny and  I  ate  breakfast;  and  I  mounted 
ui\  horse  to  go  up  toward  the  main  road 
on  my  way  to  San  Antonio.  Uncle 
Johnny  took  his  bridle  in  hand  and  he 
and  I  started  to-.vard  a  skirt  of  woods  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  Uuele  Johnny 
thought  his  pony  had  strayed  to  that 
skirt  of  woods.  We  parted  before  we 
reached  the  woods,  I  going  to  the  left 
and  he  to  the  right.  I  saw  him  no  more. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  later  I  saw 
three  Indians  coming  toward  me  from 
out  of  the  woods,  and  I  drew  my  six- 
shooter  and  strrck  out  towards  tin- 
Davenport  neighborhood  at  a  lively  pace. 
The  Indians  were  on  ponies  that  seemed 
exhausted.  '  A  t'ew  miles  further  on  I 


saw  two  Indians  try  ing  to  head  me 
but  my  horse  was  lre-.li   and  swift  and  I 
out-traveled    everything      and    was 
far  beyond  the  Indians  and  in  the  Daven- 
port  neighborhood  where  everybody   was 
under   arms.        John    Davenport,  Jr.,   had 
been  killed  by  Indians  on   the   r 

Far  on  the  rorr1  repoit  reached  me 
'that  Uncle  Johnny  Bowie's  had  been 
found  dead  in  the  skirt  of  woods,  killed 
by  Indians  very  soon  after  we  parted. 

I   came   back  to   that    section    no   n:> 
being   ?m>ved    at    C   nference    to    the    low- 
er   Medina   region.        My   second   mission 
then    included    Bigfoot,      Castroville.    the 
DeYilbiss,    Kerr    and    Oak    Island    neigh- 
borhoods.         Jnsi    below      Castroville 
one    trip,   I    passed    over   a    hallle    ground 
just  two  hours  alter  a  band   of  Gen: 
had   a     desperate   fight    with    fifleen      or 
twenty    Oomanches.        Dead    horses    were 
lying  around   everywhere. 

Soon  I  was  sem  to  Corpus  Christi.  and 
then    to      San    Antonio,   where    I      jo 
General  Henry  E.  Mc.Cullough 's  Division, 
and   served   Four _ years  in  the  Confederate 
'.v- 


Smyth's  Historical  Sketch  of  Parker 
County,  published  many  years  ago,  gives 
accounts  of  the  murders  of  Youngblood, 
Killen,  Washington  and  Mrs.  Brown,  as 

follows :  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  Indians  came 
upon  William  Youngblood  and  killed 
him.  The  day  previous  a  party  of  Capt. 
M.  D.  'Packet's  rangers,  composed  of 
David  Stinson,  Bud  Slover,  John  Slover, 
Boyd,  McMahon  and  others,  were  out  on 
a  scout,  and  while  feeding  at  noon,  elev- 
en Indians  were  discovered  eoming  out 
of  a  ravine,  twelve  miles  north  of- Jacks- 
boro.  The  Indians  attacked  the  ran 
but  were  quickly  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  one  and  serious  injury  to  a  second. 
They  made  off,  hotly  pursued  by  the  ran- 
gers, but  having  better  hordes,  of  course 
made  the  quickest  time  and  escaped. 
The  rangers  were  distanced ;  but  still  fol- 
lowed on  all  night,  but  could  not  find  the 
savages.  Early  in  the  morning  William 
Youngblood  was  going  into  the  woods 
near  his  home  to  cut  and  split  rails,  and 


nine    Indians  attacked,   killed   and   scalped 
him.        The   sani"      morning   the'     rangers 
were  reinforced  by  James  Gilleland,   An- 
gie    Price,    Palmer      and    other      citizens. 
They  overtook  th»  murderers  and  killed 
the   chief,    who   had  Youngblood 's   scalp 
in   his     shot  pouch        The   scalp   w. 
once    taken   to    the    deceased's    lad. 
deuce,  and  placed  on  his  head  a   moment 
before  lie  was  lowered  into  the  gi 

In    the   summer   of   1861,   John   Killen 
and  William  Washington,  each  about  24 
years  of  a^e,  who  resided  on  Grindstone 
creek,   were     stock   hunting,   and     w 
resting  at  noon,  were  pounced  upon  and 
a  well  directed  arrow  killed  the  ion 
and   another   badly  wounded   the 

During  .the    same    summer    Mrs.    J 
Brovrti    was    killed,    and    possibly   by    the 
same  party  of  Indians.       Tin 
lived     on     Grindstone  creek.       She     had 
twin  babies,   and  had   si  -   visit   a. 

neighbor  near  by;  she  was  carrying  one  of 
the  children,  and  a  girl  about  grown 
carrving  the  nt!u  r.  On  their  wav  they 
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were  of  Indians.  The 

oiH    who   liad   one     of   tin-  children 

i    had   well   nigh 

reached   h,er  itjou.       .Mrs.   I.e. 

n1   si  -rs,     for 

tin-   momenl    apparently    Eorgol    tl 

mother   of     tin-    children,      and 
the   child   sh  '••    i" 

•MI   she   ; 

line. 

mine."        She    finally 

MI    the   Lillians  soon 

came  up.     i  d   her,     but 

:lld. 

The  Gunmaker.of  Fredericksburg. 

F,  of    tho-e    crafts! 

•     made     pps! 

The  guu- 
1    -is   it    • 

ices   and    it's 
ply  their 

Oscar   Krauskopt     of     Krederickslmrg. 

Was  irade    by    his 

had   learned  it     in 

(ien  /      to      Texas 

Mi'.  Kraiiskopf 

has    a     h>ti<):  barreled     rifle     uhieh 

ri'le.  loade   by   his   father 
iis  sun.        The   Jailer,  .although   a 

!/./le  loader  ,is  as   beautifully 
prnp,,rt  iuiietl    as..    ,;J:  :     prodnel     of 

Ties. 

The     ']  ag    Oscar's   own 

mship  is  of  the  Kentucky  rifle 
type,  with  long  heavy  liarrel,  hut  ear 
ryini  r  hail  than  its  prototype.  It 

was  .do   gun,  and      its 

type  was  capable  of  the  :•  •  and 

killing  power  known  at  the  time. 
Ainoni*  Mr.    KiMiiskopf's  ti-easures  is  a 
little    doiih  !led    shot-gun     of 

Knudish   workm;,  iiieh   was    I'onncr- 

rty  of   <  :  '\irhy   Smith. 

He  u'a\  e  It  t  •!.  who,  in  tarn,  will- 

ed   it    to    Mr.    1\ 
the   hi .  'h. 

"We    imp'orti'd,  the    unfinished    hai 
:      (,<n.  iys     Mr.     Krauskopf. 

and  .carved    the 

walnut.    .       My    father      ; 

d    with   the  tools 

ami  which    he    lniilt    witJi   his 

own  hai  Id  yel    make  --odd  guns." 


The  hand  of  the  ?raftsma?  has  not  lost 
••mining,   luit   it      finds  no  occupation 
under       moilern     conditions. — Farm   and 
Ranch. 
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\Ve  have  put  up  certain  back  numbers 
of  I'Yontier  Times  in  bundles  which  we 
.ing  at  a  bargain  price  to  clear 
them  out.  Elevn  numbers  of  various 
are  included  in  ea'eh  bundle  as 
follows:  Xovemhi  r,  1923;  January,  June 
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March.  May, '.\TiLH !•,'  '-July,  1925;  and  a 
copy  of  "Heel-Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  and 
"The  Authentic  itfsto'ry  of  Sam  Bass 
and  His  (la  Our  regular  price  for 

these  back  numbers  and \  the  two  book- 
u-ould  be  $4.00.  Our  special  price 
to  \ou,  postpaid,  is  $2.50.  Order  today 
if  you  want  one  of  these  bundles,  for  we 
have  only  six  of  The  bundles,  and  they 
will  soon  be  sold.  You  will  get  a  lot  of 
real  history  for  the  small  amount  of 
$-•_'..")(),  and  after  receiving  the  bundle 
and  yon  are  no;  satisfied,  just  return  it 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded. Send  your  order  to  Frontier 
Times,  Handera,  Texas. 


Vou  <i!d  timers  read  sketches  in  this 
Maga/ine  which  perhaps  brings  to  your 
mind  details  of  frontier  events  with 
which  you  are  fj'niliar  that  ought  to  be 
published.  Writ;-  out  these  details,  in 
your  own  way,  and  send  the  sketch  to 
us  for  publication.  We  are  missing  lots 
good  history  vl.en  the  old  frontiers- 
men neglect  to  contribute  their  personal 
reminiscences.  j.rt  us  have  your  sketch 
in  order  that  y  i:r  children  may  keep  it. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  iviiim  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 


A      year's     sub.scription     to     Frontier 

Times    will      make      an      ideal    Christmas 

•  in    to  any   pioneer  citizen  of  Texas. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 
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Written  by  Donald  F.  McCarthy,  Montrote,  ('aiijorrti-a 


Foreword 

The  story  herewith  has  to  do 
with  one  of  many  incidents  that  br- 
t'ell  the  pioneer  white  man  in  the 
earlier,  and  more  tragic  days  of 
the  Southwest,  when  the  Apaches 
overran  Southern  Arizona,  South- 
Western  New  Mexico  and  well  into 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in  Old 
Mexico — th.;  days  of  the  renowned 
Apache  Chief,  Cochise, — and  is  an 
excellent  reminder  of  the  kind  of 
men  inanv  of  them  were. 


Early  in  1852,  a  party  of  men  a-horse- 
back,  numbering  about  thirty,  most  of 
whom  had  seen  service,  as  Texas  Rang- 
ers, or  in  the  Mexican  War,  with  a  pack 
train  and  a  band  of  loose  horses,  left 
San  Antonio  for  California,  well  equipp- 
ed for  all  contingencies  that  might  arise 
in  their  passage  of  that  then  little  known 
country  stretching  away  to  the  west- 
ward for  two  thousand  miles. 

Among  the  number  was  a  man  named 
Bob  Gilbert  whose  qualities  for  leader- 
ship led  to  his  being  chosen  by  the  comp- 
any as  " compass  bearer,"  for  the  ex- 
pedition; Ciilbert  was  a  striking  type  of 
the  early  Texas  frontiersman,  over  six 
feet  tali,  of  spare,  but  powerful,  build 
iind  weighed  about  180  pounds. 

Their  route  led  north  of  San  Antonio, 
over  what  was  sometimes  known  as  the 
Comanche  Trail,  crossing  among  other 
streams,  the  Llano,  San  Saba  and  Concho 
Rivers,  where  it  turned  west,  to  crosa  a 
seventy  mile  stretch  without  water,  to 
Horsehead  Crossing,  on  the  Rio  Pecos, 
so  named  for  the  many  whitened  skulls 
of  wild  horses,  placed  there  by  the  In- 
dians, to  mark  the  crossing  of  that  stream 
which,  for  miles  above  and  below  that 
point,  was  impassable,  owing  to  its  steep 
banks.  The  Rio  Pecos,  out  on  those 
broad  and  level  plains,  through  which  it 
cuts  its  present  channel  in  earlier  geo- 
logical times,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able rivers  in  the  west,  in  that  it  gives 
no  visible  sign  of  its  existence  until  one 


is  immediately  there,  and  looking  dov 
into  its  sometimes  clear  and  sometiiin 
muddy  waters.  It  had  no  trees  alpj 
its  banks,  no  fringe  of  brush,  or  an 
thing  to  indicate  That  there  was  ever 
river  there.  Ilenje  the  wild  horse  sku 
which,  due  to  the.  manner  of  their  t 
rangement  and  the  clear  visibility  of  i 
plains,  could  always  be  seen  1'oV  sot 
miles  away  from  the  crossing. 

Upon  coming  to  the  Rio  Grande,  whe 
El  Paso  now  stands,  the  Gilbert     par 
crossed   over  into  Chihuahua,  to     folk 
the     then  most     feasible  route     leadn 
westward  across  the     northern  part 
that  state,  which,  after  a     distance 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  came  out  < 
what  was  soon  tfto  become  American  te 
ritory,  near  the  present  town  of  Dougls 
Arizona. 

Arriving  at  Tucson  a  few  days  !at< 
practically  the  only  town  in  Arizon 
and,  except  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  tl 
oldest  in  the  Southwest,  they  found  tl 
place  deserted  of  its  able-bodied  me 
who  had  gone  in  a  body  to  the  new  I 
Dorado  in  California  leaving  the  womi 
and  children  and  old  men  to  the  men 
of  the  Apaches,  who  in  those  years  we 
led  by  the  famous  Mangus  Colorad 
meaning  "Red  Mantle,"  who,  knowii 
of  their  defenceless  condition,  c-ontimu 
ly  menaced  them. 

TJuder  those  circumstances,  it  is  hard 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  well-arm* 
Texans  were  given  a  most  joyous  welcon 
as  they  entered  the  place,  and,  late 
given  every  comfort  and  delicacy  t] 
town  afforded.  As  they  took  their  d 
parture,  however,  after  some  days 
resting  and  partaking  of  the  genero1 
hospitality  of  their  Mexican  hosts,  tl 
old  men  wept  and  the  womgn  wailed 
the  cavalade  got  mider  way,  to  soon  di 
appear  in  the  most  forbidding  dese 
along  the  entire  route,  a  ninety-mi 
stretch  without  water,  known  as  tJ 
"Ninety -mile  Desert,"  on  which  many 
hapless  traveler  bound  for  Californ 
gold  fields,  though  he  entered  upon  ; 
was  destined  to  never  reach  the  other  si< 
Traveling  day  and  night,  as  conditioi 
would  permit,  stopping  a  few  hours  he 
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and  there,  to  let  ilicir  animals  rest  and 
graze,  and  to  change  to  fresher  mounts, 
the  party  reached  ;he  Gila  River,  but  not 
without  having  undergone  much  suffer- 
ing to  both  men  end  animals.  Down  the 
Gila  to  the  Colorado  River  they  now 
traveled,  with  water  and  grass  a-plenty, 
and  upon  reaching  the  latter  stream, 
crossed  into  California,  at  Fort  Yuma, 
then  in  process  of  building,  where  they 
found  hospitable  entertainment  at  the 
hands  of  both  officers  a"d  men,  and  given 
a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  to  carry 
them  along  the  way. 

Their  route  from  Fort  Yuma  led  up 
the  north  arm  of  the  so-called  Colorado 
Desert  and  through  the  bed  of  what  has 
since  come  to  be  called  the  Salton  Sea, 
•which  at  that  time  was  bone-dry  and 
•whitened  Avith  alkali,  and  incrustations 
of  salt. 

Crossing  the  Coast  Range  through  the 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  and  arriving  at  San 
Bernardino,  then  a  Mormon  settlement 
and  their  second  town  to  enter  since 
leaving  San  Antonio,  they  pushed  on  to 
the  Tehachapies,  <md  over  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  thence  to  Sacra- 
mento River  diggings,  which  were  teem- 
ing with  gold,  while  others  departed  to 
other  localities  reputed  to  be  equally  as 
rich;  all  of  them  then  at  the  higcst  stage 
of  production. 

A  few  did  well  and,  in  time,  returned 
to  Texas,  comparatively  rich  men,  as 
riches  were  then  reckoned,  but  Gilbert 
was  not  among  the  number.  Twenty 
years  later,  or  when  he  had  about  reach- 
ed the  age  of  fifty,  Gilbert  went  to  Ari- 
zona, and  there  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  at 
Camp  Bowie,  a  military  post  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  Apache  Pass,  which,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  soldiers  to  give 
protection  to  the  Overlnd  mail  stages 
and  other  travel,  was  the  most  dreaded 
pass  for  depredation  and  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  the  Apaches,  in  all  the  desert 
region. 

Gilbert's  services  having  found  ready 
favor  with  the  Quartermaster,  lie  w;is 
given  charge  of  the  stock  coming  under 
the  head  of  that  officer's  department, 
•which  provided  transportation  for  the 
needs  of  The  post,  iu  supplies  and  forage, 
hauled  from  central  distributing  points, 
many  miles  distant  from  the  more  remote 


and  outlying  posts,  of  which  Camp  Bowie 
was  one. 

Up  the  Valley,  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  post,  was  a  cienega,  whose 
cool  and  bubbling  waters,  from  main- 
springs, brought  forth  a  thick  growth  of 
vegetation,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  tulc  grass  and  willows,  the  latter  be- 
ing ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  form- 
er about  breast  high,  the  wh»le  enclosing 
an  area  about  a  thousand  i'tvct  long  by 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  through  which 
coursed  a  little  stream  to  its  lower  end, 
which  there  disappeared  in  the  sain  Is. 

Since  cienegas  on  (lie  Arizona  d'-scrfs 
are  usually  few  and  far  between,  they 
necessarily  forced  more  or  less  game  to 
came  there  to  drink,  and  the  more  widely 
separated  the  cienegas,  the  more  game 
came  to  them.  Here  at  this  cienega, 
with  his  many  and  varied  experiences  on 
the  frontier,  Gilbert  was  shortly  to  pass 
through  the  most  tragic  one  of  his  years. 
On  its  west  side,  and  near  its  south,  or 
upper  end,  since  it  ran  north  and  south, 
was  an  adobe  cabin,  about  12x16  feet 
square,  with  a  thatch  roof  of  tule  grass, 
built  there  in  earlier  years  by  Mexican 
smugglers  operating  back  and  forth 
across  the  border,  about  a 'day's  ride  to 
the  south. 

In  it's  north,  south  and  east  walls  wen: 
well  spaced  port  holes  about  breast  high. 
while,  in  the  west  wall,  in  whick  was  » 
narrow  doorway,  there  were  none,  n 
blind  wall,  so  to  speak,  and  around  which 
much  of  the  story  centers.  Gilbert,  be- 
ing an  experienced  hunter  and  an  ex- 
pert with  any  type  of  firearm,  had,  on 
former  occasions,  ridden  up  from  the 
post  to  this  cienega,  always  takiug  some- 
one with  him,  and  aiming  to  reach  there. 
before  sun-up,  at  which  time  the  chances 
of  getting  a  deer  or  two  were  eminently 
better  than  any  other,  since  deer,  that 
ranged  on  the  desert,  unless  otherwise 
interfered  with,  drank  early  and  but. 
once  a  day  .  These  hunting  trips  were 
always  hailed  with  much  delight  at  the. 
post,  where  venison,  as  against  the  more 
customary  meat  ration  of  salt  bacon,  was 
an  exceeding  luxury. 

On  this  particular  morning  of  the  day 
with  which  the  story  deals,  Gilbert  and  a 
man  named  Ma  thews  left  the  post  before 
daylight,  and  rode  briskly  up  the  valley 
to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  cienega, 
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and  there  unsaddled  and  picketed  their 
horses.  Afopt  now,  they  proceeded 
around  a  low  ridge  that  lay  between 
them  and  the  cienega,  and  overlooking  it 
at  close  shooting  range.  Carefully 
reaching  the  top  of  this  ridge  at  a  point 
about  opposite  the  adobe  cabin,  where 
'the  willows  and  tuies  were  thickest,  they 
failed  to  see  any  deer,  which  ordinarily, 
with  the  approach  of  any  one  hunting 
them,  fled  from  the  willows  into  the  op- 
en, and  were  then  shot. 

In  the  cienega  fill  this  time,  watching 
Gilbert  and  Mathews,  even  as  they  rode 
towards  them,  were  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  the  vilest  of  ell  American  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chiricahua  Apaches,  whom 
General  Crook  called  the  "scourge  of  the 
desert,"  and  from  which  tribe  the  cele- 
brated Apache  chief,  Geronimo,  nuJ 
come. 

Having  concluded  that  they  were  to 
get  no  deer  that  day,  the  two  hunters 
descended  the  ridge,  intending  to  go 
around  th  cabin,  and  down  the  valley  to 
where  their  horses  were,  and  back  to  the 
post,  but  just  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  cienega,  three  Indians  opened  fire 
on  them,  mortally  wounding  Mathews, 
who  fell  to  the  ground,  but  never  hitting 
Gilbert,  who,  realizing  that  instant  what 
was  happening,  opened  fire  tin  the  In- 
dians, but  a.  few  steps  away,  killing  two 
of  them  outright  as  they  turned  to  flee, 
and,  as  he  always  believed,  mortally 
wounding  the  third. 

Quickly  raising  Mathews  to  an  upright 
position,  Gilbert  grasped  him  around  th? 
waist  with  one  arm,  and  with  the  two 
rifles  in  his  free  hand,  plunged  inn  the 
thick  tul'es  and  across  to  the  cabin, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  Here  Math- 
ews soon  expired. 

Believing  now  that  the  cienega  was 
full  of  Indians,  Gilbert  set  about  holding 
them  off,  which,  thanks  to  the  port  holes 
and  the  skillful  manner  their  use 
him  in  directing  Ms  telling  fire,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing;  and,' though  he  had  no 
way  of  definitely  knowing  it,  since  the 
Indians  fought  from  the  cover  of  the 
denega,  where  they  were  partly 
eealed  from  view,  lie  always  maintained 
that,  if  he  had  not  killed,  he  had  al 
least  badly  wounded  four  or  five  mare 
of  them,  during  the  first  hour  in  the 
cabin. 


Ho  was  armed  with  a  50-calibre  re- 
pealing carbine — a  new  Spencer — else  he 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Mathews, 
whose,  breech-loading  rifle  and  belt  of 
cartridges  he  reserved  for  later  use,  if 
needs  be.  The  Indians  now  drew  off 
beyond  range  of  Gilbert 's  lire,  and  there- 
remained  until  towards  evening,  mean- 
while planning  to  in  some  way  reach  the 
cabin's  blind  wall,  with  the  least  possible 
risk  to  themselves,  and  Ihen  set  fire  to 
the  thatch  and  smoke  him  out,  and  as 
they  thought,  then  kill  him;  all  of  which 
had  long  since  fastened  itself  'to  Gil- 
bert's mind. 

Could  he  have  dominated  the  west; 
wall  as  effectively  as  he  had  the  other 
three,  and  maintained  the  siege  until 
night  same,  lie  could  have  escaped,  since 
the  Apache  would  not  fight  at  that  time, 
owing  to  his  superstitions  fear  of  the  evil 
influences'  that  he  believed  to  be  hover- 
ing about  him  and  the  consequences  that 
would  overtake  him  if  he  did,  but  Gilbert 
was  to  realize  no  such  an  auspicious  op- 
portunity, since  the  Indians  had  deter- 
mined to  get  him  before  the  sun  went 
down,  dead  or  alive;  if  in  the  latter 
state,  they  would  torture  him  to  death. 
The  blind  wall  being  his  only  concern 
that  day,  Gilbert  gave  little,  if  any  To 
the  other  three,  and  thus  the  day  di 
ed  on"  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when, 
as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  evening's  ap- 
proach, the  sun  shone  through  the  door- 
way in  a  long  slant,  indicating  that  the, 
battle  of  his  life  vas  soon  to  come,  whose 
onslaught  he  cooly  prepared  to  meet,  be- 
lieving that,  notwithstanding  the  ine- 
qualities that  faced  him,  he  could  shoo! 
his  way  out  and  reach  the  cienega,  where, 
he  would  find  comparative  safety  until 
the  darkness  settled  over  it,  when  he 
could  leave  it. 

•The  Indians  having  failed  to  kill  him 
as  they 'had  Mathews,  and  being  pow> 
for  the  time  heino;,  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  stronghold  by  open  attack,  decided 
to  use  otlrer  and  inure  subtle  ways  of 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  This  they 
proceeded  to  put  into  effect  that  after- 
noon, in  a  manni-r  that  Uilbcrl  had  been 
looking  for,  but  emild  not  prevent  : 
namely,  by  crawling,  snake-like,  on  their 
bellies,  from  the  i-ienega  into  the  d 
brush  that  grew  there  everywhere,  and 
of  sufficient  height  to  shield  their  pros- 
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iR'S  NO  mal  let- 

o  .Mr.  •!.  FrMiik  DoViie.  of  the  Univer- 
sity is,    Mr.   Me(  'arlhy  .says. 

"I  •   .       .  .      his      ranch 

on      the      IVnaseo.      a      e.ouple      of 
miles   dlidve   wh  the    Per 

i  go.          I   had     been 

(low.;  ii       Guaii.  :hat      winter 

ing  for  a   mi  was  on  my  way 

rado  when:  T  had  some  min- 

M.r.    (jilbert, 

invited    me    to   slop   over   with   him. 
ins  that  1  got  the  details  contain- 
ed in  the  story.       1  had  heard  of  his  light 
at  tii 

The  in  on  that 

able  line, 

but    of   course    in    ruins.        Gilbert's   fight. 
was  known  to  pj  eryone 

lived    in     that   section   of     country    t: 
Al'tln.  ring  the  eighty-  \ 

mark   when    I      met    him   he     was  still     a> 
straight    as  an  arrow,  and  apparently 
robust  ami  a  as  in  former  year-." 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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When  Rogers  Courted  Death. 

"My  time  just  had  not  come." 
That's  the  way  Captain  John  H.  Rog- 
ers explains  why  he  was  able  to  walk  in- 
to the  muzzle  of  a  double-barrel  shot-gun 


Made  Trip  to  Texas  in  Covered  Wagon 

A  woman  who  came  to  Texas  in  a  cov- 
ered  wagon  nearly  seventy-five  years 
ago  was  honor  guest  at  a  party  in  Dal- 
las recently.  She  is  Mrs.  S.  E.  McCul- 
lough,  and  the  family  Bible  says  she  is 


in  the  hands  of  a  desparado  who  had  it   ,,75  years  old,  but  she  insists  that  she  feels 


leveled  at  him  and  cocked,  threatening 
to  shoot  if  the  ranger  captain  took  an- 
other step. 

It  was  at  Cotulia  in  the  early  days. 
A  saloonkeeper  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  up  the  town  and  doing  as  he 
pleased.  He  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  rangers. 

Rogers'  compai-y  had  been  there  but 
a  short  time  when  the  m'an  got  drunk, 
took  several  shots  at  another  man  who 
was  riding  away  from  the  saloon,  shot 
up  the  town,  then  defied  arrest. 

The  saloonkeeper  loaded  a  double-bar- 
rel shot-gun  with  buckshot,  cocked  both 
barrels  and  said  he  would  kill  anybody 
who  tried  to  arrest  him. 


young,  even  if  her  daughters,  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren  were  at 
the  party. 

Another  guest  of  honor  was  Mrs.  Belle 
Coates,  whose  home  is  near  Oklahoma 
City  and  who  is  Mrs.  McCul lough's 
younger  sister.  Mrs  McCullough's 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Oma  Harper  of 
San  Antonio  and  Mrs.  Ed  Newton  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Davis  of  Dallas,  gave  the  par- 
ty at  the  latter 's  residence,  3 2 ±2  St. 
John's  Drive,  Highland  Park. 

Mrs.  McCullough  was  3  years  old 
when  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Thomas  Smith,  came  overland  from 
Shelbyville,  111.,  and  settled  near  Gar- 
land. When  Mrs.  McCullough  was  15 


I  looked  in  the  door,"  said  Captain     years  old  the  Smiths  drove  back  to  Illi- 


Rogers,  "and  saw  him  with  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder.  He  had  it  leveled  on  me 
and  both  barrels  cocked.  My  first 
thought  was  that  maybe  I  had  best  not 
try  to  go  in  the  front  way. 

"I  naturally  figured     that  he     might 
shoot  and  that  I  had  better  try  to  get  in 
the  back  way.      But  then  I  realized  that 
such  a  step  would  be  showing  weakness 
and  that  it  might  caxise  trouble.       There 
was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  was 
go  in  and  get  him  right  then  and  there. 
He  tuid  been   getting  by     \vi;h  his     gun 
play   too  much   and  it  would  not  do  to 
let  him  think  he  bad  anyb'ody  bluffed.  ' 
Old  rangers  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 
"Praying"  John  Rogers  walked  right  m 
to  the  mn/zle  of  the  gun  that  was  level- 
ed at  his  head  and  told  the  ''bad  man" 
he  knew  better  than  to     shoot.       "You 
have  been  getting  by  with  this  stuff  too 
long.       You'll  have  to     cut  it  out,"  the 
captain  was  saying  as  he  walked  straight 
to    the    bar    behind   which    the   man   had 
fortified   himself.       Captain   Rogers  tlien 
caught    the    mm    by    the   barrel,   raised    it 
away,  from  bis  head  and  caught,  the  man 
^  by      Iln>      collar.        "Come    out    of    here  — 
*  come   with   me,"  he  commanded   and,  the 
fact  that  Captain  Rogers  is  living  today 
proves  that  the  g-unman  "came  out."- 
San  Antonio  Light. 


nois  in  their  covered  wagon.  Mrs.  Coates 
celebrated  her  eighth  birthday  during 
the  trip,  which  iook  four  weeks.  Mr. 
Smith  sold  his  team  and  wagon  and  the 
return  trip  was  made  via  railroad  frem 
Shelbyville  to  Cairo,  111.,  down  the  Mis-' 
sissippi  River  by  boat  to  New  Orleans, 
from  there  by  ship  to  Galvcston,  thence 
by  railroad  to  Milligan,  then  the  tefr- 
minus.  The  remaining  distance  to  Dal- 
las was  covered  in  a  four-mule  wagon. 

Most  of  Mrs.  McCullough's  life  was 
been  spent  at  Garland,  although  her 
home  has-been  at.  Fan  Antonio  for  the' 
last  two  years.  Her  father  was  a  pio- 
neer of  Garland,  held  the  position  of 
first  postmaster  .here,  although  not  a 
designated  office,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Garland  Christian 
Church. 

During  her  girlhood  days  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cullough attended  the  old  Carl  ton  Col- 
lege at  Dallas.  yhe  married  William  F. 
McCullough,  also  of  a  pioneer  family, 
and  the  Smiths  and  Mc< 'id loughs  were' 
active  in  the  early  civic  life  of  Garland. 


.Many   subscript  iriis    to    Frontier   Time*', 
expire   with    this    issue.        Watch    for   the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will     find     itt 
your  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Tiinrx  htj  Col.  Lewis  Ginger,  Los  Angeles,  California 


During  my  sojourn  in  Texas,  much  of 
the  time  mi  tin1  extreme  frontier,  in  the 
early  'Tils,  I  became  acquainted  with 
numbers  of  mi'ii  who  wore  well  known 
to  tin'  people  of  Texas  in  those  early 
days.  Among  them  was  one  \vlio  stands 
out  in  my  memory  of  days  of  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  as  a  typical  Wesler- 
Her.  Joe  Lowe.  "Rowdy  .loe",  as  »  he 
was  known.  though  why  he  should  have 
received  thai  cognomen.  I  never  knew, 
for  lie  was  a  quiet,  very  peaceable  indi- 
vidual, hut  one  of  those  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  "quick"  on  the 
draw.  And  that  was  a  very  useful  ac- 
complishment in  those  days  of  long  ago. 

I  !ir>t  met  .|oe  at  Luling  when  that 
place  was  the  terminal  of  the  (ialveston, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio  railway. 
When  those  terminal  lowns  sprang  up 
over  night,  -loe  Lowe  was  the  pioneer  to 
eslahli-.h  tlie  fir-.!  dance  house  and  sal- 
oon. Luling  wns  one  of  the  "bad" 
towns.  In  a  short  time  it  became  built 
up  with  saloons,  dance  houses,  gambling 
halls,  hotels  and  livery  stables.  A  stage 
line  ran  from  L'lling  to  San  Antonio,  a 
six  horse  Concord  coach.  -Joe's  large 
dance  hall  was  south  of  the  railway, 
which  ran  tlirougn  the  center  of  the 
town.  It  was  presided  over  by  Joe  and 
his  wife,  Kate,  known  as  "  Howdy  Kate " 
a  fine  limbed,  powerful  woman,  who  was 
the  only  one  who  could  handle  the  cow- 
boys when  they  got  too  much  of  the 
cordials  served  over  .loe's  bar. 

"When  one,  or  more  got  too  loud  and 
flourishing  ilnir  six  shooters,  Kate 
would  try  to  paeiu  them,  and  if  she  did 
not  .Micceed,  she  threw  them  bodily  out 
through  the  fron,  door,  and  they  did 
nol  come  hack  agarn.  I  got  real  .i'rivnd- 
ly  with  both  .Joe  and  Kale  and  liked 
them  very  much.  One  of  the  incidents 
in  which  .Joe  figured  I  remember  well. 
In  the  San  Antonio  stage  one  warm  day 
en  route  to  San  Antonio,  two  Sisters  of 
Charily.  .Joe  Lm\e  and  myself  were  the 
only  pa- 

A>  we  rode  along  Joe  remarked.  "Lew, 

just  a   year   ago   today   there   were   twelve 

iry  trying     me     for 

killing     a    low     down     skunk.     They  ac- 


quitted me  without  leaving  their  seats." 
It  was  a  ease  where  Joe  was  the  first 
to   get   to  his  gun. 

We  were  rolli  .g  along  at  a  pretty 
good  pace  when  suddenly  the  two 
leader*  whirled  and  come  back  along 
side  of  the  coach  door  and  the  stage 
came  to  a  stop.  The  driver  yelled  out. 
"(ireat  guns,  what  a  rattler  f"  There 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  was  the  largest 
rattlesnake  I  believe  ever  seen  in  Texas 
It  had  struck  at  the  leaders,  but  appar- 
ently had  missed  them,  but  had  fright- 
ened them  terribly.  We  all  got  out  of 
the  coach,  the  two  Sisters  of  Charity, 
.Joe  and  myself,  while  the  driver  quiet- 
ed the  hordes.  Joe  said:  "Just  watch 
me  cut  that  fellow's  throat."  lie  had  a 
-l">  Colt's  and  stepped  within  about 
fiiteen  feet  of  the  squirming  monster 
that  was  making  a  noise  with  his  rattles 
thai  could  be  heard  at  least  tw.o  hun- 
dred yards.  Joe  fired,  and  true  to  his 
word,  he  almost  severed  the  head  of  the 
monster  from  his  1  ody  at  one  shot. 

'The  driver  said  that  he  had  lived  in 
Texas  all  his  life  and  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  rattler  as  this  one.  The  snake 
was  over  eight  feet  long  and  as  large 
around  the  body  as  the  leg  of  a  good 
sixed  man.  The  rattles  were  twenty  in 
number  and  about  five  inches  long  and 
as  thick  as  my  tw  '  fingers.  I  bid  good 
bye  to  Joe  Lowe  111  San  Antonio  a  few 
days  after  that  incident  and  never 
heard  from  him  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  was  living  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  one  day  saw  in  a  Denver  paper  that 
•Joe  Lowe  was  managing  a  road  house  a 
few  miles  from,  the  city.  As  I  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Denver,.!  determined 
to  go  out  and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  Joe  the  first  time  I  visited  the  city. 
A  week  or  so  after  seeing  the  story  of 
his  location,  I  went  to  Denver  on  a 
morning  train.  I  got  off  at  the  I'nion 
station  and  was  walking  up  Seventeenth 
Street  when  I  heard  the  newsboys  call- 
ing, "All  about  th  •  killing  of  Joe  Lowe." 
Securing  a  paper  I  read  about  the  kill- 
ing in  the  Watrous  Saloon.  I  got  up 
there  in  time  to  see  them  carrying  him 
out  for  the  morgue.  I  looked  upon  his 


.it) 
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face,  !in<l  except  that  his  hair  was  some- 
what whiter,  ho  was  the  same  Joe  Lowe, 
"Rowdy  Joe"  th;  t  I  had  known  twenty 
years  before.  A  few  months  after  the 
killing,  I  talked  with  the  barkeeper.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  a  cold  blooded  mur- 
der, done  by  an  ox-policeman  who  gave 
Joe,  who  was  iv.i.'U'med,  no  chance  for 
his  life,  but  whi  n  Joe  took  refuge  be- 


hind the  lunch  counter,  opposite  the  bar, 
the  man  followed  him  and  repeatedly 
fired  bullets  into  his  body. 

Joe  Lowe  was  one  of  the  products  of 
the  great  South  west  of  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,'  a  gunman  of  that  time 
who  could  have  put  several  notches  on 
his  gun,  but  whether  or  not  he  had  done 
so,  I  do  not  knovr. 


George  W.  Wood  was  a  native  of  the 
State  oi  Alabama  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  married  Miss  Jane  Killough 
and  came  to  Texas  in  183(5.  He  first 
settled* in  Cherokd-  county  just  before 
the  war  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They 
became  so  dangerous  that  the  settlers 
went  to  Nacogdoehes  county  for  safety. 
In  the  fall,  however,  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  return  to  Cherokee  county  to 
leather  i!ie  crops  they  had  planted  before 
leaving.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  '37. 
While  on  the  way  back  to  their  home 
Mr.  Wood  and  o'her  settlers  met  an  old 
friendly  Indian  \\1io  warned  them  of 
danger  and  advised  them  not  to  go  back 
into  Cherokee  county.  This  advice  was 
not  heeded  and  they  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Resides  \V.>od  there  were  Allen 
Killough  and  his  family. 

On  arriving  at  I  heir  homes  they  found 
that  the  old  Indian  had  told  the  truth 
about  the  country  being  full  of  hostile 
Indians.  The  fences  around  their  farms 
had  all  been  burned  and  their  crops  were 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  stock  which 
find  been  left  fhere.  Very  imprudently 
they  concluded  to  remain  and  gather 
what  little  of  their  crops  remained.  Ac- 
cordingly they  went  to  work  and  were 
making  good  progiess,  having  high  b^-- 
that  they  would  vo  able  to  finish  with- 
out being  molosle<!  by  the  Indians.  One 
day,  however,  as  they  were  going  to  their 
house  for  dinner  they  Were  fired  on  from 
ambush.  Several  were  instantly  killed 
and  the  balance  scattered  in  disorder, 
each  trying  to  save  himself  or  his  own 
family. 

Mr.  Wood  was  unhurt  and  succeeded 
in  getting  to  his  house  and  moving  his 
family  into  the  woods.  Returning,  how- 
ever. *o  get  sonv  provisions  he  found  a 


band  of  Indians  at  the  house  who  in- 
stantly killed  him  and  then  taking  his 
trail  found  his  family  and  captured  the 
whole  lot  and  carried  them  away  prison- 
ers. None  of  this  unhappy  family  was 
ever  heard  of  again,  except  one  little  boy. 
He  became  a  chief  among  the  Indians 
after  growing  to  manhood.  Allen  Kil- 
lough, his  wife  and  five  children  were 
lost  in  the  fight  and  scattered  retreat  of 
that.  day.  Killough  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  and  his  family  captur- 
ed. 

Two  entire  families  made  their  escape. 
Old  man  Killough  and  his  two  sons  were 
killed  in  the  yard  by  the  pursuing  In- 
dians after  they  Imd  almost  gained  the 
door.  There  werv  also  two  other  men 
killed  about  one  hundred  yards  from,  the 
house.  Six  persons  in  all  were  killed 
and  ten  prisoners  taken  captive.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  a  Miss  Killough  and 
Miss  Williams.  They  were  never  heard 
of  again. 

There  were  three  women  left  in  the 
house  unhurt,  one  of  them  the  wife  of 
old  man  Killough  and  two  others,  un- 
married. Strange  to  .say,  the  Indians 
did  not  try  to  hurt  them  or  carry  them 
off.  There  were  several  Mexicans  with 
the  Indians  who  could  talk  broken  Eng- 
lish and  when  old  man  Killough  was  kill- 
ed his  wife  ran  out  and  begged  one  of 
the  Mexicans,  who  was  dressed  similar 
to  an  Indian,  to  kill  her  too.  He  cursed 
her  and  told  her  to  go  back  into  the 
house. 

The  Indians  finally  left  and  these 
three  women  Were  left  to  weep  over 
their  slain  friend*  and  relatives.  An  old 
friendly  Indian,  probably  the  same  one 
who  had  warned  the  whites  of  their 
danger,  finally  came  and  conveyed  the 
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•  desolate  and  hear!  broken  women  hack  to 
N'acogdoches  coiint\.  It  seems  from  all 
that  we  can  gather-  iu  regard  to  ibis  sad 
affair  that  Wood  and  Killough  had  set- 
together  and  had  a  crop  in  com- 
mon but  lived  in  separate  bouses  and 
that  .some  people  with  families  came 
•with  iliem  from  Xaeodoehes  county  and 
were  helping  gal  lier  the,  crop. 

In  the  winter  of  IS-1'J  five  Indians 
came  into  the  .MM  t lenient  on  the  Colora- 
do to  get  some  horses  and  spent  the 
night  searching  f  >r  them.  but-  when  day- 
light came  they  b;.d  succeeded  in  pelting 
only  one.  They  (.onclndcd  to  leave  bnt 
lost'  their  way  in  a  fog  and  \vhen  it  lift- 
ed found  themselves  near  the  house  of 
.Michael  Youug.  Jlis  little  son  was  out 
hunting  calves  and  the  Indians  diseov- 
:  him  and  roped  him,  intending  to 
carry  him  away  c;  ptive.  The  boy  was 
quick,  slipped  the  tope  from  his  neck 
made  a  break  for  the  house  and  escaped. 
When  his  fath  -  d  the  news  he 

mounted   his  horse   and   collected   some  of 
his    neighbors    to    pursue    the    Indians. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains  for  sev- 
eral days  and  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
easily  followed.  In  twelve  miles 
the  ('oinanches  were  sighted  going  over 
the  hill  and  the  vhite  men  waited  until 
they  were  out  of  sight  and  then  charged 
after  them. 

the  c"esl  of  the  ridge,  the 
mounted  Indian  wafl  discovered  iu  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  them  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  ravine.  The  settlers  at  first 
were  reluctant  to  charge  him,  fearing  a 
decoy  into  an  ambush,  but  as  the  ground 
around  was  all  open  prairie  they  made 
the  charge.  When  the  Indians  saw 
them  coming  one  <>'  those  on  foot  sprang 
Hi)  behind  one  of  the  mounted  ones,  but 
a  shot  from  one  of  the  white  men  at 
time  brought  the  hoive  down  and 
all  of  the  Indians  were  left  on  foot.  They 
then  separated,  i  nnning  in  different  dir- 
ect ions. 

There  were  !:ifteen  yettlers  on 
horseback  who  now  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit and  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes 
ifficient  to  run  down  and  kill 
the  bunch,  but  an  Indian  on  foot  was 
bar  They  run  swiftly  and  IK  ver 

"  seem  to  lire  and  make  curves  and  use  all 
of  their  strategy  iu  trying  to  throw  off 
and  elude  their  pursuers  and  have  been 


known  to  draw  out  and  scatter  their 
enemies  and  then  turn  and  fight  them  in 
detail  until  they  not  only  escaped  but 
inflict  severe  loss  on  their  pursuers.  It 
took  four  hours  to  get  all  of  this  bunch, 
and  the  last  one  was  killed  twelve  miles 
from  where  the  chase  comm'enced. 

A  'Mr.  llayues  singled  out  an  Indian 
and  ran  him  for  some  distance  getting  a 
good  shot  he  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Dismount  ing  he  approached  the  body 
with  an  empty  gun  when  suddenly  the 
Indian  raised  up  and  was  about  to  send 
an  arrow  into  liaynes  but  he  was  so  near 
by  making  a  quick  spring  he  hit  the  In- 
dian over  the  head  with  his  gun  and 
knocked  him  down,  causing  the  arrow. 
which  he  was  adjusting  to  the  bow 
string,  to  fall.  The  Comanche  arose 
again  to  continue  the  battle  and  tried  to 
get  another  arrow  to  his  string,  but 
liaynes  hit  him  another  blow,  which 
killed  him. 

Mr.  Young  also  made  a  narrow  escape 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  also  shot 
down  an  Indian  and  Went  up  to  him  with 
his  empty  gun  on  his  shoulder.  The  pro> 
trate  Comanche  Ir.y  still  until  the  pettier 
came  close  and  then  raised  up  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  and  sent  an  arrow 
into  his  breast.  All  that  saved  Young 
was  the  waning  .strength  of  the  dying 
Indian,  the  arrow  failing  to  penetrate 
deep  but  making  ;-i  painful  wound  which 
was  a  long  time  i  caliug. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  i.t 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  IVice  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  250,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we 
have'  only  100  left.  Send  your  Order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 


A  year's  subscription  to  Frontier 
Times  will  make  an  ideal  Christmas 
present  to  any  pioneer  citizen  of  Texas. 
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Written  by  Donald  F.  McCarthy,  Montros?,  California 


Foreword 

Thi.i  story,  while  not  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  annals  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  west,  is  an  excel- 
lent reminder  of  the  kind  of  women 
who,  with  their  families,  turned 
their  faees  to  the  sotting  sun,  resolv- 
ed to  brav;>  the  perils  of  pioneer 
life.  Ethel  Harrington,  the  16- 
year-old  girl,  was  one  of  these.  Her 
encounter  vith  the  Indian  desper- 
ado, her  cool  and  calculating  de- 
meanor, her  final  quick  resolve  to 
slay  the  brute,  reads  like  fiction, 
but  has  the  added  value  of  truth. 
The  character  of  Eskimezene,  the 
Indian  Chieftain,  develops  traits 
that,  even  with  the  Vising  anger  at 
the  killing  of  one  of  his  braves, 
shows  his  aver-whelming  admira- 
tion of  bra\vry,  even  in  one  he 
ehosc  to  call  his  enemv. 


In  the  early  settlement  of  the  San  Pe- 
dro Valley  in  Arizona — then  a  hostile 
Indian  country  --there  was  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  white  settlers 
moving  in  there  in  make  homes  a  mili- 
tary post  known  as  Camp  Grant,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  subdue  the  Indians  and 
confine  them  to  a  leservation  within  that 
valley,  which  had  always  been  their 
home,  and  ther?  maintain  them. 

Although  they  at  one  time  over-ran 
and  held  the  country  as  far  west  as  the 
Santa  (,'ruz  Valley  and  south  into  Mex- 
ico, they  were  now  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively small  but  formidable  number, 
and,  in  all,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors,  and  were  ruled  over 
by  a  noted  Apache  chief  named  Eski- 
mezene, who  in  his  many  battles  against 
the  whites  displayed  a  quality  of  gener- 
alship surpassed  ry  no  Indian  of  his 
time. 

The  reservation  set  aside  for  them,  ex- 
tended from  the  military  post  down  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  about  eight  miles, 
and  included  a  broad  strip  of  river  bot- 
tom covered  with  cottonwood  trees,  and 


ideally  situated  for  their  villiages,  to 
which  they'  were  now  confined;  but  at 
liberty  to  go  beyond  it,  to  hunt  and  to 
visit  the  more  distant  tribes  on  the  San 
Carlos  River,  where  nearly  all  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona  were  kept  and  cared 
for  by  the  Government. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Whites,  who 
shortly  began  to  r.iove  into  the  country, 
Camp  Grant  was  abandoned  and  the  sol- 
diers removed  ;  in  the  days  I  refer  to. 
however,  and  some  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  soldiers,  the  Indians,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  become  more  or  less 
reconciled  to  their  new  surroundings 
were  still  a  menace  to  the  settlers,  and 
liable  at  any  time  to  take  to  the  war- 
path if  molested  or  unnecessarily  inter- 
fered with,  and  fhe  settlers  knowing  this, 
petitioned  their  removal,  but  the  Govern- 
moTit  refused,  instead,  and  in  an  effort 
to  appease  their  fears,  the  Government 
ordered  that  the  white  settlers  of  the 
lower  San  Pedro  be  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  believing  they  were 
now  in  sufficient  niunhers  to  protect 
themselves. 

As  a  result  of  tl  is  order,  a  wagon  load 
of  fifty  calibre  Springfield  rifles,  of  Civil 
War  days,  and  several  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  distributed  among 
the  various  settlers,  to  the  number  of  six 
and  eight,  and  as  many  ns  ten  rifles  to 
the  family,  and  stacked  away  in  the  cor- 
ner of. one  or  more  of  the  rooms  in  every 
ranch  house — loaded  in  most  cases  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  While  the 
fifty  calibre  Springfield  was  not  adapted 
for  a  range  much  beyond  three  hundred 
yards,  it  became  the  most  deadly  of 
rifles  when  brought  into  action  at  close 
quarters. 

The  space  between  the  lower  end  of 
the  Indian  villages  and  where  the  San 
Pedro  empties  into  the  Gila  River,  was 
about  six  miles  long,  and  was  occupied 
with  various  ranch  houses,  a  combina- 
tion store,  post  office  and  saloon,  called 
Dudleyville— a  name  it  still  bears.  The 
country  on  either  .side  of  the  San  Pedro 
River  was  then  a  virgin  cattle  range  for  ' 
many  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Gila,  and  there  being  practically  no 
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other  water  in  the  neighborhood.  cattle 
were  forced  to  come  there  every  d;iy  or 
two  to  drink,  and  were  thus  kept  under 
easy  control.  Heifers  matured  and  be- 
came mothers  there  when  only  fifteen 
months  old,  and  cattlemen  soon  grew 
rich. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  cattlemen, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  first,  to  venture  into 
the  San  Pedro  Valley  to  engage  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  was  Dudley  Harrington, 
for  whom  the  post  office  was  named,  who 
with  his  wife  and  family  had  traveled 
across  the  Texas  Plains  in  wagons,  to 
settle  there  and  make  a  home:  His  house, 
which  he  shortly  built,  was  made  of 
adobe,  and  large,  with  port  holes  in  the 
walls,  for  rifle  fire,  as  was  then  custom- 
ary in  an  Indian  country,  and  contained 
as  many  as  ten  rooms,  with  a  wide  cov- 
ered passageway  running  through  the 
center. 

Among  the  members  of  Mr.  Ilarring-- 
ton's  family  at  this  time  was  a  daughter 
about  sixteen  years  old,  a  remarkably 
fearless  girl  and  an  expert  rider,  who 
spent  much  of  her  time  on  the  range 
looking  after  her  father's  cattle.  She 
was  of  slight  build,  a  blond,  fairly  tall, 
and  might  have  weighed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  ami  had  won  the 
admiration  of  everyone  who  knew  her, 
for  the  active  interest  she  took  in  the 
management,  of  her  father's  business,  and 
withal,  was  a  girl  of  rare  attraction,  and 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  lack  for 
suitors  among  the  j  oung  men  of  the  San 
Pedro. 

Across  the  river,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Harrington  Ranch,  was  the  store 
and  post-office,  where  there  always  gath- 
ered on  mail  day,  which  came  once  a 
week,  prospectors,  miners,  cowtmen  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty, from  the  outlying  sections  and  was 
the  only  store  within  fifty  miles  of  there. 
The  Indians  all  traded  there,  and  more 
or  less  of  them,  .vith  their  squaws  and 
children,  were  at  the  store  every  day, 
and  usually  rode  down  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  villages  \\ere.  and 
crossed  the  river  at  the  Harrington 
Ranch. 

The  settlers,  ever  in  fear  of  an  uprising 
among  the  Indians,  were  careful  to  give 
no  e.ause  which  might  bring  that  about, 
and  to  that  end  the  Indians  hid  the  re- 


sentment they  naturally  bore  the  whites 
for  eneoaching  upon  their  lands,  and  re- 
mained at  peace,  which  to  all  appearance^ 
they  meant  to  keep  if  nothing  occurred 
to  otherwise  disturb  it.  It  was  under 
such  conditions  as  these,  that  a  tragedy 
occurred  one  afternoon  in  the  Harring- 
ton home,  in  which  Ethel  Harrington 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  part, 
in  that  she  ball  led  there  that  da'y  for  her 
life  with  a  drunken  Indian,  and  killed 
him,  and  by  that  act.  threw  the  commun- 
ity into  a  state  of  excitement,  that  for  a 
time  threatened  to  result  in  a  war,  which 
could  only  have  meant  disaster  for  the 
settlers.  Among  the  Indians,  who  in 
passing  by  the  Harrington  Ranch  often 
called  in  there,  to  \isit,  going  to  or  from 
the  store,  was  a  young,  powerfully  built. 
Indian,  considerably  above  the  average 
height,  with  a  bad  and  murderous  rep 
utation  in  his  own  tribe,  who  while  yet 
a  boy  had  taken  part  in  many  crimes 
against  the  whites,  and  was  now  looked 
upon  as  an  outlaw  among  his  own  people. 

He  carried  a  deep  scar  across  his  face, 
from  below  th#  ear  to  almost  under  the 
chin,  as  the  resuit  of  a  recent  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  own  tribe,  over  the  af- 
fections of  a  young  squaw  from  the  San 
Carlos  River,  which  was  fought  out  with 
knives  and  the  other  Indian  killed.  When 
he  got  drunk  as  he  occasionally  did,  and 
in  whicB  condition  this  particular  after- 
noon found  him,  IDS  countenance,  forbid- 
ding and  evil-looking  always,  took  on  all 
the  savage  instincts  of  his  nature. 

This  mail  day  that  made  that  girl  fam- 
ous throughout  Arizona,  found  her  at 
home  that  afternoon  doing  the  ironing. 

The  room  she  occupied  had  but  one 
doorway,  and  setting  back  from  the  en- 
trance some  distance  and  crosswise  of  it, 
was  a  long  table,  behind  which  she  was 
ironing,  while  back  of  her  in  the  corner — 
and  loaded — was  a  stack  of  these  fifty 
calibre  rifles.  In  the  midst  of  her  iron- 
ing, with  no  thought  of  danger  from  auy 
quarter.  leant  of  all  from  within  her  own 
home,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Indian  with  the  big 
scar — drunk  and  smiling — standing  in 
the  covered  passageway  looking  in  at  her. 
She  never  heard  him — only  saw  him,  and 
it  terrified  her,  b'r.  she  kept  her  nerve 
and  presence  of  mind.  She  was  alone 
at  the  ranch  that  afternoon,  and 
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it,  and  the  Indian  know  it,  also.  Dread- 
ing the  outcome  that  she  now  felt  was 
in  store  for  her,,,  unless  she  could  escape, 
and  that  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  since  the 
Indian  was  in  the  doorway,  she  ordered 
him  away,  thinking  he  might  move  to 
one  side  and  let  her  by ;  but  he  only 
laughed  at  her  and  started  to  come  in. 
As  he  entered  the  room  and  had  about 
reached  the  table,  she  picked  up  the  iron 
she  was  using  and  threw  it  at  him,  and 
for  a  young  girl  to  hurl  with  much  force, 
though  a  heavy  and  unwieldy  weapon 
it,  nevertheless,  stopped  and  halted  him. 
This  for  the  moment  and  with  the  table 
still  between  them,  gave  her  a  chance  to 
reach  one  of  the  big  rifles  before  he 
could  close  in  on  her,  which  she  instantly 
threw  down  on  him,  and  taking  deliber- 
ate aim  at  his  body,  shot  him  through 
the  heart.  The  Indian  staggered  back 
a  few  steps,  then  fell,  face  down,  across 
the  doorway,  but  within  the  room. 

She  stepped  lightly  over  the  body,  and 
fled  to  the  store,  where  she  found  ten 
or  twelve  men,  who  were  still  thi-re,  and 
some  Indians,  and  telling*them  what  she 
had  done,  led  them  back  to  the  ranch. 
When  they  view  d  the  dead  Indian  and 
were  made  aware  of  the  circumstances 
that  brought  about  his  death,  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  quickly  came  to  them, 
and  couriers  were  dispatched  up  and 
down  the  Valley  to  arouse  the  settlers. 
The  Indians,  who  had  followed  over, 
viewed  their  dead  tribesman  also,  and 
then  hurriedly  left  for  the  villages  to 
notify  their  ehiet  The  excitement, 
among  the  settlers  that  afternoon  be- 
came tense  and  expectant,  and  war,  with 
possible  extermination  in  the  background 
seemed  close  at  hand. 

When  the  news  reached  Eskimozene. 
he  called  his  warriors  together  and  with 
a  band  of  them,  mounted  on  their  war 
ponies,  hastened  to  the  Harrington 
Ranch.  Arriving  there,  and  leaving 
all  but  two  or  three  of  his  Indians  in  the 
river  bottom  among  the  cottonwoods,  he 
strode  into  the  dooryard  of  the  ranch 
house,  and  addressing  those  who  were 
there,  told  them  that  if  the  dead  Indian 
had  been  '-hot  ''arc  to  face  with  the  girl, 
he  would  conmieiii:  her  for  her  bravery 
and  proclaim  it  to  the  whole  tribe,  but 
if  he  had  been  shot  in  the  back,  it  would 
mean  war.  To  that  end,  he  approached 


the  house  and  entered  the  room  where 
the  dead  Indian  ]ay,  and  found  him  just 
as  lie  had  fallen  I  he  girl,  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  stood  there,  also,  and  in  In- 
dian speech;  which  she  knew  well,  told 
him  how  the  tragedy  had  occurred. 

He  examined  the  gaping  wound  and 
torn  flesh  left  by  the  bullet  as  it  passed 
out  through  the  Indian's  back,  then 
turning  the  body  over — face  up — and 
finding  the  wound  over  the  heart  no 
larger  than  the  bullet  that  made  it,  he 
was  satisfied,  H-i  then  faced  the  girl, 
and  in  his  India",  tongue,  pi-aised  her, 
took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  told  her  it 
was  well,  and  that  she  was  brave. 

Into  a  little  wagon  that  evening, 
drawn  by  two  Indian  ponies,  the  dead 
Indian  was  placed,  and,  followed  by 
warriors  who  had  come  there  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  who  in  suspense  hail  await- 
ed the  decision  of  their  chief,  upon 
whose  findings  that  afternoon  hung  the 
fate  of  the  white  settlers,  they  moved 
away  and  returned  to  the  villages. 
where,  as  became  the  Indian  custom  i<> 
their  dead,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  that 
afternoon's  tragedy,  there  could  be 
heard  resounding  far  into  the  valley. 
throughout  all  that  night,  to  the  beat  of 
the  tom-toms,  the  mournful  death  song 
of  the  Indians— the  requiem  for  their 
departed. 


Keep  the  Kecord  Straight. 
Frontier  Times  publishes  below  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  E.  A.  Brininstool,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  answer  to  a  very 
interesting  article  ''Could  ('usler  Have 
Won?"  by  Mr.  Morve  L.  Weaver,  of 
Vfsalia,  California,  which  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  this  magazine. 
While  we  do  not  encourage  eontroy 
we  wish  to  keep  the  record  straight,  au.l 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  Mr.  Brinin- 
stool's  letter.  Mr.  Brininstool  has  writ- 
ten several  books  dealing  with  the  fron- 
tier, and  among  the  most  interesting  is 
his  "A  Trooper  With  Caster."  wherein 
he  gives  full  particulars  of  the  Custer 
Massacre  and  many  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed facts.  His  le*1er  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Oct.  22.   I!l2(i. 
Dear   Mr.   Hunter: 

I  certainly  take  exceptions  to  the 
statement  of  Morv  L.  Weaver  of  Yisalia, 
Cal.,  in  regard  to  I  lie  alleged  "coward- 
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ice"  of  Major  Marcus  A.  Reno  in  the 
h.-tttli>  of  the  Link'  Big  Horn- "disobe- 
dience and  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
('lister's  inferior  officers,"  as  Weaver 
])uts  it.  Plainly  this  gentleman  has  not 
been  on  the  ground  or  studied  the  situa- 
tion and  knows  rothing  whatever  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. 

He  says  "How  the  battle  would  have 
resulted  had  R"iio  and  I'.enteen  done 
that  which  Ouster  expected,  no  man  can 
say." 

Had  Reno  done  that  "which  Custer 
expected"  not  a  man  of!  his  command 
ever  would  have  got  away  alive  from 
i licit-  position  in  the  timber  in  the  river 
bottom.  Had  Reno  with  his  pitiful 
little  112  men  charged  that  Indian  camp, 
("fts  Custer  expected")  they  would  not 
have  ridden  a  hundred  yards  down 
through  that  four  mile  length  of  Indian 
tepees. 

Plainly,  also,  Mr.  Weaver  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Custer  ordered  Reno  to 
make  the  initial  attack  and  promised  to 
support  him  with  his  (Custer 's)  five 
companies;  that  Reno  made  the  attack 
as  ordered,  and  that  Custer  then  diverg- 
ed to  the  right,  over  hills  and  ridges,  to 
attack  the  lower  ind  of  the  camp,  -t  miles 
down  stream,  and  sent  no  word  what- 
ever of  this  move  to  Reno.  In  other 
(it her  words,  Custer  deliberately  left 
Reno  with  his  112  men  to  fight  it  out 
alone,  with  no  support  at  all.  This  is 
HISTORY. 

Early  in  July,  a£ter  returning  from 
the  Custer  semi-centennial  celebration  on 
the  battlefield,  I  stopped  in  San  Francis- 
co for  a  talk  with  Col.  Chas.  A.  Variium, 
who  fought  with  the  Reno  forces  in  the 
river  bottom.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, and  in  defense  of  Major  Reno 
Col  Varnum  said  this : 

"If  we  had  continued  to  advance  not 
a  man  of  us  would  have  got  out  alive. 
As  it  was,  when  we  finally  reached  the 
hills  acros-s  the  river,  we  did  not  average 
having  five  cartridges  to  the  man." 

As  to  Reno  and  Benteen  obeying  any 
"orders"  from  Caster — Custer  had  no 
plan  of  battle  whatever  right  up  to  the 
time  he  sent  both  Reno  and  Benteeu 
away — or  detached  them  from  the  main 
command.  As  I  1  appen  to  own  a  com- 
plete verbatim  report  of  the  Reno  Court 
of  Inquiry,  and  the  testimony  is  right 


there.  1  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  if  Mr.  Weaver  will  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  trip  down  here — it  is  only  a 
few  miles — I  will  show  him  some  testi- 
mony that  will  make  his  eyes  pop  out 
;,nd  also  a  few  o;her  things,  pertaining 
to  this  battle. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  Mr.  Weaver's 
story  that  he  is  i  ot  acquainted  with  the 
real  facts  about  il.e  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn— mighty  few  people  are.  But 
I  never  saw  su.'h  a  complete  turn-about 
from  Custer  to  the  defense  of  Reno  as  wlk 
shown  at  the  recent  celebration,  after 
people  had  gone  over  the  field  and  had 
the  various  positior  -  of  the  different 
battalions  expbvned  to  them.  Every- 
where it  was  "itonn  did  the  only  thing 
possible  under  the  circumstances." 

Having  made  a  s  particular  study  of 
this  battle  for  more  than  35  years,  and 
visited  the  field  twice  within  the  last 
K5  years  and  gone  carefully  over  the 
ground  with  many  men  who  participat- 
ed in  the  engagement  with  the  Reno 
forces,  as  well  ;,s  having  talked  with 
many  of  the  Sioux  who  took  part  in  the 
battle,  I  am  not  afraid  to  discuss  the 
Custer  fight  with  anyone  who  will  listen 
to  reason  and  accept  proofs  which  I  have 
in  my  possession.  No  person  who  has 
not  visited  the  fielU  and  looked  carefully 
over  the  ground  can,  with  justice  discuss 
this  affair  sanely  and  with  "credit  where 
credit  is  due."  I  challenge  Mr.  Weaver 
to  produce  a  single  man  who  foiight  with 
Reno  who  will  call  Reno  a  "coward"  or 
say  he  did  not  do  the  wise  and  prudent 
thing  in  charging  through  the  Indian 
cordon  about  him  to  the  bluffs  and 
higher  ground  where  he  would  stand 
some  chance  of  saving  his  command. 

Glister's  defeat  at  the  Little  Big  Horn 
was  due  to  Custer  himself  and  to  nobody 
else.  He  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his 
superior  officer  (Gen.  Terry)  by  arriving 
in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  from 
24  to  36  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  he 
had  been  positively  instructed  to  be 
there.  This  is  also  HISTORY,  and  if 
Mr.  Weaver  wishes  the  proof,  I  invite 
him  down  to  Los  Angeles  to  "be  shown." 
And  I  can  show  him  and  back  up  what 
I  say.  Sincerely  yours 

K    A.  BRININSTOOL 
Box  1072  Station   C. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  R.  E.  L.  Jackson,  Paris,  Texas 


In  the  early  fifties  there  lived  a  man 
and  his  good  wife  just  seven  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  name  of  Emily 
Harris.  Mr.  Harris  had  living  with  him 
an  Indian,  a  young  man,  called  John, 
who  in  every  respect  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Harris  family,  and  also  of 
the  other  people  of  the  neighborhood 
who  knew  him,  as  they  thought.  In  fact 
my  father  and  mt/her  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  Indian. 

Early  in  the  call  of  1860  or  1861  Mr. 
Harris  had  occasion  to  be  away  from 
home  a  day  or  two  and  left  John  and  a 
negro  boy  by  the  name  of  Jim  at  homo 
with  his  wife.  John  had  always  helped 
Mrs.  Harris  with  the  morning  chores,  so 
nothing  strange  was  thought  when  John 
was  left  that  morning  to  help  Mrs.  Har- 
ris to  finish  the  morning  work.  The  ne- 
gro Jim  was  sent  to  the  field  to  dig  some 
sweet  potatoes.  Mrs.  Harris  told  Jim 
that  she  and  John  would  bring  his  din- 
ner to  him,  but  noon  came  and  Jim  look- 
ed, but  no  dinner  came.  Then  two 
o'clock  and  sti  1  no  dinner.  By  this 
time  Jim' was  getting  very  hungry,  so  he 
proceeded  to  the  Harris  home  and  on 
entering  the  kitchen  door  he  found  the 
table  just  as  it  had  been  left  from  the 
morning  meal.  On  entering  the  adjoin- 
ing room  he  found  Mrs.  Harris  lying  on 
the  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood  with  her 
throat  cut.  She  was  also  stabbed  in  sev- 
eral places.  Jim  of  course  was  scared 
almost  to  death.  He  gave  the  alarm 
and  told  just  what  he  found  on  entering 
the  house.  Suspicion  rested  upon  John, 
who  was  missing.  Searching  parties 
were  formed,  my  'ather  being  in  one  of 
the  parties.  John  was  caught  early  the 
next  morning  attempting  to  cross  Red 
River  into  the  Indian  Territory.  lie 
was  hurried  back  to  the  place  of  the 
crime,  where  he  admitted  to  it.  He  claim- 
ed that  Mrs.  Harris  had  told  him  early 
in  the  morning  ;o  drive  some  geese  out 
of  a  small  wheat  patch  that  was  near  by. 
He  left  as  though  he  \vas  going  l<>  obey 
her,  but  soon  returned  and  was  asked  by 
her  if  he  had  driven  the  geese  out  of  the 
wheat  patch;  he  replied  that  he  had  not, 
and  could  not  do  so.  She  caught  him 


by  the  car,  gave  it  a  pul.1  and  told  him 
that  he  had  not  tiied  to  get  them  out. 
This  angered  him,  and  he.  decided  to 
seek  revenge  for  what  she  had  done  to 
him.  He  tarried  Jiromul  while  she  went 
to  churning,  and  1he  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  soon,  lie  approached  her 
when  her  back  vv;1  turned,  caught  her 
by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  liaek  on  the 
floor  and  cut  her  throat 

He  was  hanged  by  the  people  of  (he 
community  near  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  He  begged  to  be  shot,  say- 
ing that  dogs  were  hanged.  His  wish 
was  not  carried  out.  He  was  buried  in 
a  shallow  grave  r.'i  the  spot,  and  the 
small  mound  can  be  «een  to  this  day. 
Thus  ended  the  1'r-st  an  oh'  violence  com- 
mitted in  Lamar  County. 


Our  Best  Offer. 

We  have  put  up  certain  hack  numbers 
of  Frontier  Times  in  bundles  which  we 
are  offering  at  a  bargain  price  to  clear 
them  out.  Eleven  numbers  of  various 
dates  are  included  in  each  bundle  as 
follows:  November,  1923;  January,  June 
July,  August,  December,  l!t'24;  February, 
March,  May,  June,  July,  lilL'.");  and  a 
copy  of  "Heel-Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  and 
"The  Authentic  History  of  Sam  liass 
and  His  Gang."  Our  regular  price  for 
these  back  numbers  and  the  two  book- 
lets would  be  $4.00.  Our  special  price 
to  yon,  postpaid,  is  $2.50.  Order  today 
if  you  want,  one  of  these  bundles,  for  we 
have  only  six  of  the  bundles,  and  they 
will  soon  be  sold.  You  will  get  a  lot  of 
real  history  for  the  small  amoun, 
$2.50,  and  after  receiving  'the  bundle 
and  you  are  not  satisfied,  just  return  it 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded. Send  your  order  to  Frontier 
Times,  Band  era,  Texas. 


We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
'Heel  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
true  in  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Jty  W.  M.  Walton,  of  Austin,   Texas— Publisned  in  188 % 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  sudden  the  descent  from  the  apex 
of  hope  to  the  abyss  of  despair.  How 
quickly  the  clouds  obscure  th'e  sun — how 
soon  darkness  foll.iws  light. 

A  few  hours  Thompson  enjoyed  the  as- 
sociation of  friends — a  few  hours,  freed 
from,  care,  he  saw,  to  him,  a  smilling 
world,  a  future  full  of  hope,  a  release 
from  bonds Jhat  luul  bound  him,  on, earth', 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

Social  ties  brought  the  social  glass — the 
social  glass  induced  indulgence  beyoml 
prudence.  The  social  glass  begat  con- 
fidences wherein  secrets  revealed,  tales 
told,  threats  communicated,  aroused  pas- 
sion and  resentment.  A  brave  man, 
while  he  ought  to  despise  threats,  yet  lie 
likes  not  to  have  them  lurking  through 
the  air.  They  abrade  the  even  temper, 
they  ruffle  the  sober  mind,  they  are  not 
borne  meekly,  even  by  a  meek  man — they 
hurt  and  poison,  they  corrode  and  mad- 
den, particularly  when  the  object  of  them 
is  free  from  blame.  Hut.  however  that 
may  be,  what  was  said  to  Thompson 
caused  him  to  conclude  to  investigate 
and  find  for  himself  whether  there  were 
men  in  San  Antonio  who  causelessly 
sought  his  life,  or  equally  without  cause 
designed  to  build  themselves  up  as  brave 
men  by  "loud-mouthed  threats"  against' 
a  man  who  had  never  known  what  fear 
was,  nor  turned  !iis  back  on  a  friend  or 
to  a  foe. 

The  old  city,  which  was  entered  under 
circumstances  so  auspicious,  was  not  to  be 
left  until  after  many  weary  months  of 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail — which 
however,  was  borne  with  that  never-ail- 
ing cheerfulness  characteristic  of  the 
man. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Perhaps,  in  Texas,  among  all  her  bad 
men,  there  was  never  one  who  congregat- 
•  ed  around  him  so  foul  and  damnable  an 
element  as  Jack  Harris.  The  owner  of 
a  lost  and  disowned  name,  the  center  o* 
pollution,  prostitution,  debauchery  and 
degradation,  he  was  king  of  the  "gutter- 
snipe" and*  "ward  politician"  world  of 


the  Alamo  City.  Whiskey, >cards  pnd 
dissolute  women  he  commanded,  each 
more  effective  tlitin  the  other,  to  work — 
seduce,  subdue  and  accomplish  the  ends 
he  had  in  view — to  amass  money  and 
build  up  his  influence.  He  was  not  all 
bad;  generous  qualities  he  had — or,  rath- 
er, lie  had  had  generous  qualities — bot 
they  had  been  subjugated;  so  much  so, 
by  his  voluntary  surroundings  in  his  line 
of  life,  that  they  were  seen  but  distantly 
— like  one  star  that  struggles  out  on  the 
low  horizon  in  a  cloud-covered  sky. 

What  men  are,  what  they  will  be  in 
the  world  to  come,  no  sage  or  priest  can 
tell,  has  never  told  and  will  never  tell, 
but  admit  that  all  souls  find  their  way  to 
heaven,  and  each  beatific  to  its  degree, 
and  uniting  in  streams  of  glory  light,  to 
brighten  the  crown  of  Christ,  it  would 
require  millions  of  the  souls  of  th'e  satel- 
lites of  poor  -Jack  Harris  to  constitute 
even  one  of  the  divinest  twilight  rays. 
He  was  by  natur"  far  superior  to  the  in- 
famous parasite  that  fed  on  him,  sucked 
his  life  blood,  and  dragged  him  down, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  depths  of  degrada- 
tion, and  at  last  robbed  him  of  his  life 
by  his  too  generous  defence  of  their  un- 
denied  infamy  and  crimes.  A  brave  and 
intrepid  soldier  in  the  lost  cause  he  nev- 
er failed  in  duty  on  the  field  when  en- 
emies were  present,  on  the  march  when 
fatigue  was  almost  unendurable,  in  camp 
when  and  where  hunger  was  an  unwel- 
come guest.  At  all  times  Jack  Harris 
was  present  in  manhood;  under  the  same 
blanket  Ire  and  Thompson  had  slept, 
side  by  side  they  had  marched,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  had  fought,  friends, 
comrades  they  had  been.  But  alas!  and 
alas!  the  day  came  when  th'e  beauty,  the 
comradeship,  the  memory,  the  unforget- 
ful  ties  of  the  past,  were  all  forgotten, 
and  where  hands  afore  were  in  embrace- 
ment  linked,  now  held  angry  steel  to 
stab  and  cut  the  friendly  breasts  and 
pierce  the  brav,  warm  and  generous 
heart. 

Harris  was  interested  in  a  gambling 
house  in  San  Antonio  many  months  before 
this  visit  of  Thompson's.  Among  those 
connected  with  him  was  Joe  Foster,  who 
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tin  dealer  at  t'aro.  Whether  there 
\>f  wkill  in  that  gnme,  it  is  not  known  to 
the  outeide  world,  nor  whether  the  "faro 
box"  can  be  so  manipulated  that  cards 
can  be  placed  or  displaced  to  please  the 
dealer,  thus  making  the  percentage  of 
the  game  favor  the  "bank"  ten-fold: 
kow«ver  that  may  be  shrewd  gamblers 
know.  Foster  was  the  dealer,  Thompson 
th'»  betting  man.  To  manipulate  the 
box  is  to  cheat;  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
ssueak  robbery.  What  Thompson  did 
»ot  know  about  cards  was  hardly  worth 
knowing.  He  was  expert,  accomplished, 
undeceived.  He  and  Poster  played. 
Foster  won,  continued  to  win — won  be- 
.yoiid  the  blindness  of  luck.  Thompson 
wondered  and  watcher — and,  watching, 
ke  wondered  the  more.  At  last  he  dis- 
covered, or  thought  he  discovered,  where- 
in lay  the  secret  of  Foster's  wonderful 
»»d  uniform  luck;  whether  true  or  false, 
Thompson  was  convinced  that  the  game 
was  not  fair;  being  convinced,  his  resol- 
ution was  instantly  taken.  He  was 
wearing-  jewelry  on  his  person,  in  value 
ol'  several  thousand  dollars.  He  played 
it  in  all  at  once.  That  is,  he  turned  his 
.jewelry  into  the  l>ank,  and  called  for 
checks  to  a  large  amount.  These  he 
played  recklessly  to  the  limit  of  the  game, 
aad  in  a.  way  so  unsystematic  that  it 
could  not  be  gaurded  against,  even  if 
Foster  was  pLiying  the  dishonest  game 
Thompson  tnought  he  was. 

The  result  was,  that  Thompson  not  on- 
ly won  his  losses  hack,  but  considerably 
beyond.  He  WHS  mad  and  angered  at 
what  he  believed  had  been  an  effort  to 
rob  him,  and  determined  to  take  ad  van 
la^e  o*  circumstances.  When  he  was 
ahead  of  the  game  In  actual  money,  but 
bohiild  in  checks  drawn  but  on  jewelvy 
put  in,  he  handed  in  what  chehks  he  had 
and  re  iuested  the  jewelry  to  be  returned. 
It  vras  reUMned,  bot  its  return  left  him 
eiue  the  game  several  hundred  dollars,  oi' 
*  square  count,  ;:s  matters  had  transpir- 
ed When  lie  w;is  thus  in  possession  o!' 
the  money  he  had  previously  lost  and  his 
jowelry,  he  arose  to  leave  the  room, 
when  Foster  demanded  the  amount  due 
to  the  bank.  Thompson  denounced  h'in 
as  a  swindler  uud  a  cheat,  and  pointed 
to  Foster's  methods,  as  he  conceived,  as 
t<»  how  and  the  manner  the  swindle  th'a' 
h'ad  been  perpetrated.  At  this  Fo.-ter, 


a*  a  matter  of  course,  became  indignant, 
and  reached  for  nis  pistol ;  but.  Thompson 
was  not  taken  unaware.  In  a  instant 
his  pistol  was  brought  point  blank  in 
Foster's  face,  with  the  admonition  that  at 
a  movement  on  his  part  was  death.  Fos- 
ter was  not  a  fool.  Voluntary  par- 
alysis set  in  instanter.  The  tableau 
continued  until  Thompson  quietly,  slow- 
ly, with  pistol  gating  at  Foster,  backed 
himself  to  the  head  of  the  stairway, 
turned  and  left,  going  to  the  street,  and 
there  spoke  of  what  had  occurred;  just- 
ifying himself  in  what  he  had  done  on 
the  ground  that  he  believed  that  Foster 
had  used  unfair  laeans  in  the  game,  to 
win,  and  he  used  violent  means  to  regain 
what  he  had  lost. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of 
the  foregoing  episode,  it  was  certainly 
the  parent  of  very  bloody  progeny.  While 
the  matter  was  personal  between.  Thom- 
son and  Foster— a  charge  of  unfair  play 
by  the  former  and  denial  on.  the  part  of 
the  latter — Harris  took  up  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  by  Thompson  at  the  feet 
of  Foster. 

Thompson  did  not  long  remain  in  San 
Antonio — returned  home,  and  was  not 
there  again  until  after  lie  was  elected 
city  marshal  of  Austin. 

There  was  an  excursion  by  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  city  -officers  to  Laredo.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  go  through  San  Antonio,  and 
as  a  n'latter  of  course,  that  city  was 
"looked  into,"  both  on  th'e  downward 
and  upward  run.  When  at  San  Antonio, 
Thompson  was  informed  that  Harris  was 
on  the  street  with  a  double-barrel  shot- 
gun, avowing  -his  intention  to  shoot  him 
on  sight.  Through  the  influence  of  friends 
Thompson  was  kept  from  the  street  and 
remained  in  his  room  at  the  Menger  Ho- 
tel. On  the  next  morning,  however, 
they  met,  and  Thompson  called  to  Harris, 
saying:  "Hello,  Jack!  I  understand  you 
were  on  the  hunt  for  me  last  might  with 
your  shot-gun,  is  that  so?"  "No,"  said 
Harris:  "I  was  not  looking  for  you,  but 
I  was  waiting  for  you,  and  if  you  had 
come  about  my  place,  I  would  have  filled 
you  full  of  shot.''  There  would  have 
been  a  reencounter  had  not  Senor  Pen- 
olosa,  a  Deputy  Sheriff,  been  present,  and 
intervening  prevented  a  difficulty. 
Thompson  replied  to  Harris:  "I  under- 
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stand  you  and  your  crew  art-  foried  for 
me  and  intend  te  shoot  me,  if  you  ran 
get  the  advantage — now  let  me  tell  you. 
fro  and  get  your  crew  of  assassins  :anu 
them  with  shot-puns  and  Winch'' 
rifles,  and  come  <  ut  on  the  Main  Plaza, 
and  I  will  run  al!  to  your  holes;  come 
out  and  fight  like  men,"  hut  Harris  and 
his  men  did  not  meet  the  challenge. 

It  was  reported  to  Thompson  by  men 
wlio  were  and  ar-  recognized  as  honor- 
able and  truthful,  that  Harris  had  on 
divers  occasions  anil  publicly  declared 
that  he  should  noi  come  on  I  he  streets  of 
San  Antonio,  that  he  should  1  •  •  shot  as  a 
vicious  wolf;  that  men  had  been  ap- 
proached to  assassinate  him.  being  promis- 
ed large  amounts  of  money  and  a  speedy 
trail  and  acquittal:  that  no  man  could 
be  harmed  for  shooting  him  down  what- 
ever and  where  met  with;  that  Harris 
had  said  that  he,  Thompson  imagined 
that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  but 
that  he,  Harris,  could  kill  a  bird  an 
the  wing,  and  supposed  he  could  kill  a 
man  standing.  Harris  went  to  Xew  Or- 
leans and  to  New  York,  and  in  both  cities 
made  the  most  positive  and  dire  threats 
against  Thompson,  saying  that  he  only 
waited  an  opportunity  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution.  To  Edwards  of  Galves- 
ton,  to  Captain  Kdwards,  of  Austin,  to 
Captain  .Martin,  of  Kyle,  Texas,  to  citi- 
zens of  San  Antonio,  of  Laredo,  and  other 
places,  he  made  threats,  and  repeated 
them;  and  when  lemonst  rated  with,  he 
denounced  Thompson  as  a  coward — a 
cur — saying'  he  would  not  fight,  had  no 
nerve,  lie  was  overaled,  and  would  not 
stand  under  the  gaze  of  his  eye.  Thomp- 
son was  warned  ot  these  sayings,  advised 
to  keep  away  from  San  Antonio,  not  to 
go  anywhere  unless  /accompanied  by 
trusty  friends.  To  all  thcsi — the  thread, 
the  denouncements  and  warnings,  he  lis- 
tened, said  nothing,  but  did  not  change 
his  movements.  Tune  and  again  he  went 
to  San  Antonio,  and  still  lived. 

At  this  time  Harris  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  Vaudeville  Variety  Theater,  a  vile 
place  fronting  the  main  pl'axa  in  the  city 
of  the  heroic  dead,  where  lay  the  bones 
of  Crockett,  liowi",  Milam.  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  pour--!  out  their  life  blood 
for  Texas  Independence.  A  vile  place 
where  robbery  at  gambling,  crazines,  for 
whiskey,  woman'.-  prostitution,  and  the 


wreck  and  ruin  of  manly  youth,  is  a 
nightly  ii'.not  a  daily  occurrence.  Here 
ted  the  lewd,  the  dissolute,  the 
wretched,  the  lost,  human  carrion,  that 
prey  on  one  another,  and  join  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  di  their  infamoiu 
level,  those  who  approached  the  accursed 
net.  who  yet  have  one  uystained 
spot  in  their  nature,  whose  soul;,  have  not 
been  blackened  all  through  and  through 
by  crime.  Here  Harris  was  king;  here 
he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed;  here 
he  was  worshipped',  and  no  one  could  say 
him  nay.  This  is  the  place  Thompson 
was  forbidden  to  approach,  under  the 
threat  of  being  shot  like  a  vicious  wolf. 

The  City  of  SMII  Antonio  has  a  great 
variety  of  population.  There  every  na- 
tion on  earth  was  represented.  The  Rus- 
sian, Nnwegian,  Jew  Yankee,  Negro, 
Chinese,  Japanese.  Islanders,  from  every 
clime.  The^  Malay.  Hottentot  and  Euro- 
pean, from,  all  the  States.  Empires,  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  and  yet  the  Saxon 
rule  is  complete—  brave  men,  women, 
beautiful,  virtuous,  and  accomplished  as 
any  on  earth,  and  yet,  being  in  power, 
the/  permit  such  an  infamous  blot  in  • 
civilization,  virtue  and  decency,  as  the 
Vaudeville  deii  to  stand,  barefaced,  and 
grim  with  its  hideous  features  and  rotten 
heart,  out  on  to  tire  main  plaza — the 
very  center  of  the  city.  It  is  not  a  won- 
der thai  the  bonv-;  iff  the  uncoffiii'-d  he- 
roes of  the  Alamo  do  not  rise  up  in  their 
ghastliness  nnd  move  away  to  the  shady 
forest,  and  there  cnimble  to  dust,  asham-. 
ed  of  the  place  for  which  so  much  blood 
died,  and  so  many  lives  surrendered. 
A  whiskey  shop  below,  gambling  den 
above.  leading  into  the  theater  beyond, 
where  nightly,  crowds  gather,  drawn 
thither  by  the  bright  electric  light,  and 
band  of  music,  that  poison  the  very  at- 
mo.^phere.  as  the  lays  radiate  and  then 
rses  itself  From  that  foul  den  of 
crime. 

Here  Harris  was  king  here  his  sway 
was  as  absolute  as  the  C/.ar  of  all  the 
Russians  here  th"  man-trap  to  IV 
with  ineradicable  vice  the  young,  here  all 
to  pander  to  the  taste  of  him  who  had 
tasted  the  bitter  waters:  here  allurements 
luce  virtue.  ,;nd  here  the  place,  one 
entered  could  not  be  left,  without  the 
blush  of  shame,  that  deepened  into  a 
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stain   that    nil     the   waters  of  the     ocean 
could  not  wash  away. 

W.  II.  Sims  and  Joe  Poster  were  in- 
terested with'  Harris,  exactly  how.  or  to 
wjiat  extent,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  ma- 
terial to  know. 

Thompson  went  to  San  Antonio  as  has 
been  related,  with  his  children.  Arriv- 
ing, he  placed  the  little  boy  and  girl 
with  friends  and  went  down  town.  He 
had  a  friend  called  "Bones."  who  kept 
n  table  in  the  Vaudeville  gambling-rooms. 
He  went  there.  One  or  two  others  were 
present.  As  soon  a:;  he  entered,  "Bones'1 
erhihited  every  evidence  of  consterna- 
tion in  so  marked  r>  manner,  that  Thomp- 
son at  once  became  convinced  that 
"Bones"  at  least  believed  that  there  was 
danger.  Hitherto  he  had  given  no  ser- 
ious consideration  to  the  volume  of 
threats  that  had  been  hurled  at  him.  He 
at  once  drew  his  pistol,  put  his  back  to 
the  wall,  and  waited  for  developments. 
Xone  were  made.  If  their  were  those 
about,  who  had  evil  designs,  they  kept 
on*  of  sight.  "Bones"  could  not,  or 
would  nut,  at  least  did  not,  make  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  cause  of  Ms  strange 
demeanor.  Thompson  remained  but  a 
short  time  and  then  snietly  backed  him- 
self out.  He  had  no  fear  of  being  shot 
when  his  face  was  to  the  foe;  h'e  was  on- 
ly apprehensive  that  some  coward  migh* 
shoot  him  in  the  h.iekj  The  day  wore  on 
and  as  was  usual  with'  him  Thompson  re- 
peated the  social  glass  with  his  friends, 
until  he  was  in  good  humor,  and  ready 
for  any  amusement  that  might  turn  up. 

In  the  morning  Sims  had  brought  Iris 
pistol's  down  to  Hie  den,  Thompson  hav- 
ing arrived  in  u>wn  the  previous  night, 
but  his  presence  was  generally  known 
before  business  hours  next  morning. 
Harris  was  in  the  habit  of  going  home 
about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  not  return- 
ing until  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the 
money  at  the  theater  had  been  taken  in. 
lie  had  a  double-barrel  shot-gun  in  the 
theater  ticket  office,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  bar.  The  bar  was  in 
shape  of  a  cressent,  and  between  it  and 
the  outer  door  was  a  screen  made  of 
Venetian  blinds  that  worked  as  such 
blinds  usually  do.  Between  this  screen 
and  the  outer  doors  was  a  space  four 
feet  wide  and  extending  the  length  -of 
I  he  front  of  the  house.  These  were 


swinging  doors  of  lattice  work,  through 
which  those  passed  who  wished  to  go  be- 
hind the  screen  ami  into  the  bar.  It  was 
now  deep  twilight,  verging  on  to  dark- 
ness. The  electric  lights  burning.  The 
band  playing  on  the  balcony.  Thompson 
had  made  arrangements  to  go  out  to  San 
Pedro  Springs  with  some  friends,  and 
ordered  supper  to  be  prepared,  which  it 
was  designed  to  take  out  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  hack  en- 
gaged was  dilatory  in  coming,  he  waited 
for  it  aw.h'ile  doing  so  Stood  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  main  plaza.  A  great 
many  people  were  passing  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
Vaudeville.  He  sauntered  slowly  west- 
ward unfil  he  came  to  the  Vaudeville 
and  went*  in  with  c  friend  to  the  bar, 
called  for  some  light  drink,  and  while  it 
was  being  prepared,  seemed  to  suddenly 
ideiitit'y  the  place,  and  said  to  tty>  bar- 
keeper: "Where's  that  shot-gun  brigade, 
that  is  on  the  hunt  for  me.'"  The  bar- 
tender denied  knowledge  of  such  a  bri- 
gade. 

Thompson  then  said,  "You  tell  .Joe 
Foster  lie  is  a  thief,  and  tell  Jack  Harris 
he  is  living  off  the  labors  of  these  poor 
variety  women."  The  bar-tender  said. 
"If  you  want  such  \rtird  conveyed  to 
them,  you  can  tell  them  yourself." 
Thompson  and  h'is  friend  walked  out. 
The  faet  that  Thompson  had  been  to  the 
bar  created  quite  '  sensation.  Employees 
went  hither  and  i hither.  One  was  sent 
for  Harris,  who  was  at  home,  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  A  Hansy  Sniffle,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in,  alvo  hurried  off  to  tell 
Harris.  Sims  went  up  stairs,  got  one 
of  his  pistols,  and  walked  down  the  side- 
walk, the  way  Han-is  would  come.  Other 
employees,  whose  names  arc  forgotten, 
statione-  themselves  on  watch  and  in  re- 
serve. In  the  meantime  Thompson  had 
met  another  friend  who  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Vaudeville  to  get  a  lunch.  They 
walked  into  the  bar,  when  Thompson 
again  took  some  light  drink,  and  asked 
the  barman  "why  the  shot-gun  brigade 
did  not  show  up?" — that  he  intended  to 
close  up  that  house."  While  this  re- 
mark was  being  made  Harris  arrived. 
The  messenger  and  Ransy  Sniffle  had 
reached  him,  and  Sims  had  met  him  and 
gave  him  a  pistol.  They  returned  to- 
gether. Sims  a  little  ahead.  As  Harris 
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reached  the  outer  door,  oiR1  of  the  em 
ployees  met  him  and  said,  "Ben  Thomp- 
son is  in  there."  IL:rris  replied.  "What!" 
in  a  low  and  hesitating  tone.  lie  (lien 
stepped  into  the  space  between  the  outer 
door  and  the  screen,  stood  then-  awhile, 
his  pistol  in  hand,  looking  through  the 
lattice-work  at  Thompson,  who  was  in 
conversation  with1  1  he  bar-tender.  Tn  a 
moment  Thompson  turned  and  went  out 
through"  the  swinging  door  opposite  the 
east  door.  As  tic  thus  passed  through 
Harris  passed  into  the  bar  through  th'e 
swinging  door  opposite  the  west  door. 
As  he  enter  I'd  in  front  of  the  bar,  he 
iiesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  mntlei- 
ed,  "I  will  shoot  the  head  off  live  s — of  a 
— , "  and  passed  rapidly  through  the 
ticket-room,  whei-e  his  shot-gun  was  kept. 
As  Thompson  reached  the  outer  door  he 
was  intercepted  by  Sims,  who  held  him 
in  conversation  for  a  few  moments,  left 
him,  went  \ip  into  the  gambling'-room  and 
got  out  his  other  pistol  and  was  return- 
ing with  it,  At  this  moment  Thompson 
was  standing  just  where  Sims  had  left 
him,  with  his  hands  folded  across  his 
breast,  as  was  his  habit.  There  was  a 
rush  of  one  or  more  men  out  of  the  bar, 
and  the  remark  was  made,  "Jack  has  g'ot 
his  shotgun."  Thompson  stepped  in 
front  of  the  door,  looked  in  through  [he 
Venetian  blind.  which  was  turned,  and 
saw  Harris  standing  half  hidden  behind 
the  wall  of  the  door-way  that  led  up- 
stairs and  into  the  ticket-room,  with'  his 
sho.t-gun  in  his  right  hand,  the  fingers 
about  the  triggers,  and  the  muzzle  rested 
on  the  left  wrist.  (Harris  was  crippled 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  mode  of  shooting 
was  to  rest  the  muzzle  on  his  left  wrist. 
He  was  an  expert  shot.)  Thompson 
hailed  him:  ".lack  Harris,  what  are  yon 
doing  with  that  gun  .' "  Thv  reply  came: 
"To  shoot  you,  you  d— d  -  In- 

stantly Thompson  drew  and  fired.  The 
ball  cut  through  the  socket  of  one  of  the 
blinds  into  which  the  end  of  th'e  blind 
rests,  passed  on  its  way  and  for  many 
feet  touched  the  Mde  of  the  plastered 
wall  and  wainscoting,  and  struck  Harris 
near  the  heart.  He  at  once  fired  a  sec 
ond  shot  to  catch  Harris  as  he  fell,  being 
confident  the  first  sh'ot  would  cause  him 
to  fall.  A  third  shot  was  tired  at  ra.u 
dom,  to  frighten  of,!'  the  conspirators. 
He  then  stepped  out  among  the  hacks 


that  stood  a  little  way  from  the  pavement 
passed  a  few  1'e<-t  and  pointed  hiki  pistol 
up  at  (he  band  on  th'e  balcony.  The 
musicians  went  in. 

At  (lie  moment  of  the  fjrst  shot  Sims 
was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  thai  led 
rlown  right  to  the  rear  of  Thompson, 
pistol  in  hand,  cocked.  He  did  not  come 
down.  One  employee  was  to  te  rwir  of 
Harris;  a  I  the  second  shot  he  turned  in 
behind  some  whiskey  barrels  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  did  not  come  out  for  awhile. 
Harris  went  up-stairs  to  the  gallery  of 
the  theatre,  laid  down,  where  the  women 
of  the  show,  who  had  come — some  of  the 
employees  and  other-  wined  him;  he  was 
wounded  to  death.  After  a  brief  exam- 
ination by  physicians  he  was  removed  to 
his  holne,  where  he  died  in  a  short  time. 

Thompson  passed  out  of  sight,  went 
through  several  houses,  and  over  to  the 
.Menger  Hotel,  where  he  remained  during 
the  night  and  most  or  the  next  day,  when 
he  sent  for  the  sh'erih',  surrendered,  and 
went  to  jail.  No  fair-minded  man  can 
have  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  Thompson  on  the 
night  of  July  eleventh,  1882.  The  plan 
was  well  laid,  and  would  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded had  h'e  not  shot  at  about  the  mo- 
ment he  did.  Had  he  gone  into  the  bin- 
Harris  would  certi.inly  have  shot  him 
down:  had  he  but  waited  a  few  moments, 
until  Sims  got  to  his  rear,  the  murder 
would  have  been  committed;  recent  ev- 
ents have  made  the  conviction  that  such 
would  have  been  tile  case  doubly  certain. 

The  death  of  tL.rris  caused  the  great- 
est excitement  throughout  .the  city,  and 
indeed,  through  the  State.  He  was  well 
known,  liked  by  many,  feared  by  more. 
He  was  a  great  factor  in  local  politics, 
through  his  influence  among  the  rift'-ratT 
element,  some  men  had  "bloated"  on  of- 
fice, to  all  such  his  death  was  a  calamity. 

Thompson  surrendered,  was  placed  in 
jail,  not  for  the  then  present  in  the  cell. 
but  in  a  comfortable  room  upstairs,  with 
iron  bars  for  lattice  work.  There  were 
employed  to  prosecute  him.  Judge  Thomas 
.).  Devine,  Maj.  T.  T.  Teel,  Messrs.  Tarle- 
ton  <fc  Hoone.  MCSMS.  Anderson  &  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Wallace,  prosec.uting  attorney 
from  the  adjoining  district,  all  of  whom. 
actively  and  vigorously  and  ably  aided 
Mr.  Kred  t'ocke,  the  State's  attorney. 
He  was  defended  by  Messrs.  Walton  & 
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Hill  and  Sheeks  &  Sneed,  Wooten  &  Pen- 
dexter  of  Austin,  and  Messrs.  John  A.  & 
N.  O.  Green,  Jno.  A.  Green  Jr.,  and  J. 
Miner,  Esq.,  of  San  Antonio.  The  ex- 
citement was  unabated  for  months.  There 
were  many  threats  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  Judge  Lynch,  but  better  and  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  law  was  per- 
mitted to  take  its  course.  The  examin- 
ing trial  was  had,  when  he  was  committed 
to  jail  without  bail.  Appeal,  to  the  Court 
of  last  resort,  'returnable  at  Tyler,  where 
W.  M:  Walton  and  Geo.  P.  Pendexter  ap- 
peared for  the  relator,  and  Judge  Bovine 
and  Mr,  Tarleton  for  respondent.  Rul- 
ing of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
Habeas  corpus  was  then  sued  out  before 
Judge  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  on  the  ground  of  newly  dis- 
covered evidence.  He  went  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  after  full  argument,  ruled 
that  he  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  The 
writ  then  was  sued  out  before  Judge 
Noonan.  He  heard  the  evidence  and  re- 
manded the  prisoner;  a  second  appeal 
was  taken,  and  again  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court  was  afirmed.  ^  Having  ex- 
hausted all  remedies  to  gel  bail,  Thomp- 
son was  placed  in  a  cell  where  he  remain- 
ed until  his  trial  in  January,  1883.  The 
excitement  still  ran  high,  prejudice  so 
dense,  it  could  be  felt  in  the,  very  atmos- 
phere. His  counsel  and  friends  were 
very  apprehensi  ^e  but  public  sentiment 
was  so  fixed  against  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  trial,  so  be- 
lieving friends  were  busily  engaged  weeks 
before  court  in  preparing  affidavits,  on 
which  to  base  an  application  for  change 
of  venue.  Twenty-seven  brave-hearted, 
honest,  fearless  men  came  forward  and 
made  the  statutory  oath.  When  the 
case  was  called  the  application  was  pre- 
sented, The  State,  by  counsel,  denied 
the  existance  of  prejudice.  The  code 
provides  that  the  expurgators  shall  be  at- 
tacked only  as  to  their  credibility  ar  as 
to  their  means  of  information,  but  the 
court  ruled  that  inquiry  might  be  made 
as  to  prejudice  or  no  prejudice.  To 
have  done  that  required  the  summoning 
and  examination  of  the  body  of  the  coun- 
ty. Thompson  v.  as  anxious  to  try — the 
jail  life  had  become  monotonous.  He 
declared  that  he  had  shot  in  self-defense 
and  could  not  and  did  not  believe  that 
any  jury  would  i-onvict.  At  his  almost 


peremptory  command,  his  counsel  with- 
drew the  application  to  change  venue, 
and  announced  ready  for  trial.  A  clap 
of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky  would  have 
bee?i  a  greater  surprise  to  counsel  for  the 
State  or  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  from  that  moment  the  crowd  of  pre- 
judice began  to  break.  The  night  was 
no  longer  all'  darkness;  stars  came  out 
and  shed  their  feeble  rays;  after  a  while 
the  sun  rose.  The  court  house  was 
crowded  to  its  full  capacity.  The  trial 
commenced  on  Tuesday  morning  and  end- 
ed Saturday  night.  The  case  opened  by 
Leo  Tarleton  for  the  State,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  N.  0.  f'een;  succeeding  him 
M.  G.  Anderson,  followed  by  Dr.  Sheeks 
and  then  W.  M.  Walton,  who  closed  for 
defendant.  T.  '?.  Teel  then  made  last 
argument  for  the  State.  Judge  charged 
the  jury  at  about  nightfall.  They  re- 
tired, ate  their  supper,  went  to  sleep,  and 
at  8  o'clock  next  morning  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  "Not  Guilty."  When  the 
verdict  was  real  the  applause  was  deaf- 
ening and  long  coutinoed. 

On  the  evening  train,  Thompson  ac- 
companied by  his.  *'ife  and  little  daughter 
returned  to  Austin,  where  they  arrived 
at  sundown.  ,A  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple were  at  the  depot.  A  carriage  was 
in  waiting,  but  when  Thompson  had  en- 
tered it-,  some  of  the  people,  in  their  fu- 
rious joy,  unhaniosed  the  horses  and 
personally  drew  thi  carriage  by  hand 
along  the  principal  street.  , 

Thus  ended  the  trial  of  a  case  that 
invoke  the  deepest  interest  throughout 
the  State  of  Texas.  , 

Thompson  was  once  more  a  free  man, 
with  no  criminal  diarge  against  him,  in 
robust  health,  a  happy  home,  with  enough 
money  to  meet  all  necessary  wants,  and 
to  gratify  any  reasonable  fancy.  , 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

It  was  omitted  to  state,  at  the  proper 
place  .that  when  the  court  committed 
Thompson  to  jail  without  bail  he  at  once 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  council  as  city  marshal,  and  thence 
on  he  occupied  no  official  position  what- 
ever. 

Freed  from  the  long  imprisonment,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  recreation,  and  after 
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remaining  at  horn"  for  a  few  days.  In-,  in 
connection  with  his  devoted  friend,: Mon- 
roe Miller,  took  a  jaunt  to  San  Antonio. 
the  scene  of  many  troubles  and  recent 
trial,  down  to  Kan-do,  to  I'.rownsvillo 
Matam'bras^Gorpus  Christi.  (Jalvcston  and 
.Yew  Orleans.  Tin-  trip  was  full  of  plea- 
sure, fun  and  recreation,  nothing  happen- 
ing on  the  entire  1  ravel  to  mar  the  ob 
for  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  re- 
turned but  not  at  once  to  engage  in  bus- 
iness— for  two  sufficient  reasons- — -the 
first  because  of  the  declining  health  of 
his  mother,  for  vhom  he  entertained 
the  deepest,  gentl^t  and  most  devoted 
affection:  it.  was  evident  that  her  run  of 
life  was  close  to  'lie  western  horizon,  and 
but  a  short  space  o'  time  would  intervene 
until  it  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
scenes  of  this  life,  where  the  good  old 
mother  had  seen  so  much  sorrow,  so  mifch 
grief,  that  her  heart  and  eyes  were  wrung 
well  nigh  dry  of  f-ars.  But,  around  her 
boy  the  arms  of  her  motherly  love  were 
wrapped  in  an  embrace  that  none  but 
the  1ft n d  of  death  itself  could  unclasp. 
Thompson  remained  with  his  mother  until' 
she  died  and  was  laid  away  in  the  dread 
spot  to  which  all  mortality  hastens.  lie 
mourned  her  sincerely,  but  his  electric, 
rebounding  nature  could  not  long  stay 
bowed,  a  tear,  a  sigh,  one  torn  moan  from 
the  heart,  and  he  shook  the  cloud  of  mel- 
ancholy away;  besides  there  was  a  duty 
to  the  living  to  be  performed.  His 
brother  Billy  was  under  arrest,  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  commit  led 
years  ago  in-Refugio  county:  he  was 
in  jail.  Thompson  addressed  himself  to 
the  task,  first  of  procuring  bail.  This 
he  accomplished  by  suing  out.  habeas 
corpus  and  having  the  circumstances  of 
the  killing  investigated.  The  bail  was 
readily  granted  in  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars,  which  was  given.  He  next 
took  steps  to  secure  change  of  venue,  in 
which  he  was  equally  successful,  and  the 
venue  was  changed  from  Refugio  to  De 
Witt  County.  Here,  in  due  course,  the 
trial  was  had,  am!  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty"  returned  i'rom  the  box  b.T  the 
jury  without  leaving  it. 

Thus  the  two  brothers  were  both  free 
and  uncharged  with  crime,  which  ha'd  not 
been  the  case  for  many  years.  Hitherto, 
while  one  would  !  <•  at  liberty,  the  other 
was  in  jail  or  else  under  heavy  bonds  to 


appear  and  answoi-  for  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life.  Together  they  came  to  Aus- 
tin, were  congratulated  by  their  friends 
at  being  wholly  fro-  from  the  meshes  and 
shackles  of  the  law  They  wore  earnestly 
as  ever  men  were  adVised.  to  shun  gambl- 
ing dens  and  whisby  hells,  to  engage  in 
respectable  busine  •..  retrieve  their  churac- 
acters  from  their  sta'.ns,  become  worthy 
and  useful  oil  ix:  us.  The  opportunity 
was  present,  the  opening  wide;  all  they 
had  to  do  WHS  to  enter  and  prosper.  But 
the  demon  of  drink  and  the  fasination  of 
gambling  were  too  stnmg  What  a  myriad 
of  noble  natures  Lav:  sunk,  never  to  riso 
under  the  weight  I'  (!'ose  self-same  vie.es. 
A^ter  a  weak  hesitancy  they  both  again 
crossed  The  Rubicon — drinking  deeper, 
playing  higher  and  more  desperately  than 
over.  While  sober  h"  was  polite,  affable 
and  as  much  the  gentleman  as  in  all  the 
times  jiast,  but  it  early  became  an  after- 
charaeteristic,  that  when  indulging  in 
drink  beyond  a  certain  degree  he  became 
dictatorial  and  dogmatic,  making  it  ev- 
tremely  disagreeable  to  be  in  his  company 
Unfortunate  circumstances]  At  time*, 
without  cause  or  provocation,  undue  in- 
dulgence in  drink,  made  him  insulting  and 
overbearing  towards  those  against  whom 
lie  could  entertain  no  reason  for  animosity. 
At  one  time,  goini:  into  a  saloon,  he  order 
ed  that  quite  a  number  of  negroes  should 
be  waited  on  at  a  place  at  the  bar  wher» 
they  were  not  allowed  to  stand.  The  pro- 
prietor refused  to  break  his  rules.  Thomp- 
son became  furious,  drew  his  revolver, 
struck  the  bar,  and  bloodshed  would  have 
followed  almost,  to  a  certainty,  if  others 
had  not  instantly  interfered  and  carried 
him  away.  That  was  whiskey;  it  was 
not  Thompson.  When  reason  returned, 
he  humbly  apologized  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  and  the  insults  offered. 

Again  in  a  spirit  of  very  deviltry  and 
mischief,  at  the  'ime  however,  perfectly 
sober,  being  then  the  proprietor  of  gam- 
bling-rooms, and  'hey  empty,  the  fre- 
quenters as  well'  as  the  floating  crowd,  be- 
ing at  a  variety  ihvatre,  he  staggered  in- 
to the  theare  hall  and  into  a  boi,  called 
loudly  in  a  drunken  manner  for  liquor. 
Mild  at  once  commenced  tiring  his  piRtol 
promiscuously  into  the  crowd,  and  at  the 
stage.  In  less  tii.ie  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  he  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  theatre 
hall,  boxes,  stags  and  retiring  rooms,  his 
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pistol  had  but  blank  cartridges  in  it,  and 
there  was  no  danger  whatever.  .Being 
asked  the  motive  for  acting  in  such  a-man- 
ner — faking  such  personal  risks — he  re 
plied  it  was  a  matter  of  business,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the 
"natural  cowardice  of  the  human  heart," 
— that  his  house  was  empty — all  the  play- 
ers, regular  and  ameteur,  were  at  the.show 
and  his  only  remedy  was  to  break  the  one 
up  that  the  other  might  ha^ve  a  chance.  He 
afterwards  said  that  his  rooms  rapidly 
filled,  and  on  thst  night  won  over  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  said  further,  that 
he  had  not  had  so  hearty  a  laugh  for  years 
as  when  he  saw  the  people  roll,  tumble 
and  mix  as  they  did  in  their  effort  to  es- 
cape from  the  effect  of  his  exploding 
blank  cartridges. 

Again,  when  the  Stockmen's  convention 
was  in  session  in  Austin,  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  supper  was  given  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  at    S'mon's     restaurant,     to 
some  fifteen  of  twenty  of  the  members. 
When  the  supper  was  in  the  most  joyous 
stage,  wine  bavin?  flowed  freely,  and  wit 
and  repartee,  playing  battle-door,  Thomp- 
son walked  in,  and  for  some  reason  had 
his  pistol  out;  he  either  designedly,  or  by 
accident,  knocked  a  castor  over,     which, 
falling  made   considerable  noise,   and   at- 
tracted attention.       Seeing  who  was  the 
actor,  the  dining  hall  was  soon  cleared  of 
most  of  its  temporary  occupants.       Some 
few  remained,   and   the'  matter   was   ad- 
justed;     None  of  the.  men  were  cowards, 
nor  are  they  timid  in  the  use  of  pistol  or 
knife,  when     the     necessity     arises,     but 
Thompson  had  a  terrible  name,  he  had,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  slMn  many  men,  al- 
ways escaping  unharmed  himself.  All  men 
knew,  who  knew  of  him,  that  a  struggle 
inaugurated,  meant     death,  and     all     the 
probabilities  were,  that  it   did  not  mean 
death   to  him.       This  affair  was   greatly 
exaggerated  at    the    time    by  sensational 
correspondents,  and  misrepresentations  to 
the  local  papers,  and  the  matter  is  men- 
tioned here  only  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  it  was  fl  trivial  occurence,  wholly 
unworthy  the  notice  it  received   and  the 

i-omment  it  evoked. 

\ 

While  the  police  of  the  City  of  Austin 
are  as  brave  and  .atermmed  a  set  of  men 
as  are  usually  found  in  such  a  force,  most 
of  them  having  been  soldiers  and  are  used 


to  toil's  and  danger,  yet  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  they  had  a  holy  horror  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with   Thompson.  It.  is  not 
supposed  that     any  man  win     his     sober 
senses  about  him  is  anxious  and!  over  eager 
to  put  his  life  in  contest  with  such  a  skill- 
ful and  expert  kn.er  as  Ben   Thompson. 
They  even  hesitated  to  go  whetre  he  was 
when  on  one  of  his  escapades  a  ad  in  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of     both    city     and 
State,  and  indeed  oftentimes  clid  not  go. 
He  had  the  police  afraid  of  hibn,  and  he 
knew   it,   and  for  'that   reason    it   seemed 
that  he  was  worse  than  he  other-wise  would 
have    been.       He    was   fast   becoming    a 
terror,  not  only  to  the  people    generally, 
but  even  to  his  own  immediate  circle  of 
friends.       No  night  came  thai,  there  was 
not  nervous  apprehension  thfit  before  the 
morning    came    some      terrible    tragedy 
would  be     enacted.       The  report  of     his 
pistol  had   grown  to  be-  a  nightly  occur- 
rence, and  at  all  hours,  sometimes  at  one 
point  and  again  at  another.       On  only  a 
few  nights  since  he  met  with  an  organ- 
grinder  in  the  disrputable  part  of  the"  city, 
and  for  some  fancied  offense   of  failure 
in  prompt  obedionte  to  command  he  shot 
a  half  dozen  holes  through  the  organ  in 
rapid  succession,  "but    next    morning    he 
hunted  up  the   heart-broken   Italian   and 
paid  him  for  all  damages  to     his     entire 
satisfaction.  There  was  a  great  deal  said 
about  his  attack  on  the  Statesman  office  a 
few  weeks  since,  but  the  matter  was  giv- 
en perhaps  undue  prominence.      There  is 
no  question  that  it  was  an  outrage  on  pri- 
vate right,  wanting  in  every  element  of 
justification  or  excuse.       The  boys  were 
frightened.       Thompson   drunk,   and  un- 
der  different   circumstances  might  have 
resulted     in     very     grave     consequences, 
particularly   so     had    the     proprietor    or 
editor  been  present,  but  they  were  absent 
and  none  but  employees  at  hand  whose . 
duty  required  them  to  mail  and  distribute 
the  morning's  issuu  of  the  paper.       Six 
charges  of  violation  of  the  law  were  for- 
mulated out  of  the  morning's  spree.  Only 
two  were  tried,  two  withdrawn,  and  two 
dismissed  after  his  death.       He  and  all 
the  parties  made  friends,  and  he  paid  the 
office. a  pleasant  visit  only  a  few  minutes 
before  his  last  departure  alive  from  the 
City  of  Austin. 
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r  CHAPTER  XXIV 

For  some  weeks  Thompson  had  been 
drinking  even  more  than  usual,  leading 
a  lift-  irregular  and  far  from  commend- 
able. He  suffered  much  from  insomnia, 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  his  be- 
ing before  the  public  even  more  than 
usual.  Restless,  nervous  and  impatiint, 
he  sought  to  drown  natural  consequences 
by  the  effects  of  deep  potations  and  con- 
stant'excitement  in  variety  of  action,  all 
or  nearly  all,  of  which  was  of  question- 
able character. 

On  the  10th  of  ifarch,  1884,  he  met 
with  J.  K.  Fisher,  in  Austin,  a  man  of 
little  less  note  than  Thompson  himself. 
His  life  had  been  ( ;;e  on  the  border — dar- 
ing, reckless,  and  for  years  criminal.  He 
was  younger  than  Thompson,  of  hand- 
some presence  and  fine  sense,  undaunted 
nerve  and  bravery.  Somewhile  before 
this  they  had  become  angered  at  one  an- 
other, and  so  remained  for  several  months ; 
but  the  intervention  of  friends  had  result- 
ed in  explanations,  and  a  very  hearty  re- 
conciliation. They  met.  as  stated,  and. 
during  the  day  "done"  Austin  in  a  quiet 
way.  In  the  evening  Fisher  had  to  leave 
for'  Uval'de  County,  west  of.  San  Antonio. 
He  was  anxious  that  Thompson  should 
accompany  him  as  far  as  San  Antonio. 
Thompson,  for  some  reason,  did  not  wish 
to  go.  At  last,  however,  he  consented 
to  go  as  far  as  where  the  down  and  up- 
t  rains  met,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Austin. 

Engaged  in  one  tiling  and  another 
they  did  not  reach  the  train  until  it  was 
moving  off.  They  jumped  into  a  car- 
riage and  drove  rapidly  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Colorado  River,  where  the 
train  slows  up.  They  boarded  and  went 
forward.  When  the  trains  met,  Thomp- 
son was  induced  to  extend  his  trip  to 
San  Antoiup.  What  occurred  on  the 
train  is  of  trivial  ch^acter,  and  will  not 
be  noted.  The  par-ties  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  somewhere  about  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
and  at  once  commenced  their  rounds. 
Thompson  was  dr.nking  more  or  less. 
After  taking  one  or  more  drinks,  they 
7nade  their  way  to  Turner  Hall  and  at- 
tended the  play  of  East  Lynne.  Tin- 
curtain  fell  at  about  11  o'clock  P.  M. 
They  then  came  down  town,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  one  or  the  other'  that  they 


visit  the  Vaudeville  Variety  Theatre. 
It  is  said  that  Thompson  objected  to 
going  there,  but  was  over-persuaded, 
and  went.  He  h;id  not  been  to  the 
Vaudeville  since  lie  had  killed  Harris 
there,  just  twenty  months  before  to  a 
day.  After  the'  death,  of  Harris  that 
den  of  infamy  had  been  carried  on  un- 
der the  management  of  W.  H.  Sims  and 
Joe  Foster,  the  same  persons  who  were 
present  or  near  at  hand  when  Harris  was 
killed.  Foster  and  Thompson  had  not 
met  before,  but  he  and  Sims  had,  since 
the  death  of  Harris.  Thompson  and 
Fisher  went  to  the  bar,  and  there  met 
Sims,  who  expressed  his  gratification  at 
meeting  them  and  seeing  them  at  his 
place.  After  talking  a  while.  Thompson 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Foster,  and 
Sims  promised  to  get  him.  and  let  him 
and  Thompson  make  friends. 

They  were  invited  up  stairs  into  the 
theater.  They  went;  took  seals. 
Thompson  called  for  drinks;  they  were 
brought  and  drank.  Theatre  full  of 
people.  Thompson,  Fisher,  Sims  and  a 
theatre  policeman  by  the  name  of  Coy 
were  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  higher 
than  the  forward  part.  After  remain- 
ing awhile,  Thompson  asked  Sims  why 
he  did  not  bring  Foster,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised. Sims  said  lie  would  go  and  get 
him — left,  and  after  awhile  returned 
with  Foster.  Thompson  proposed  to 
shake  hands  with  Foster.  This  Foster 
refused  to  do,  when  some  confusion  en- 
sued; but  in  the  confusion,  it  seems. 
Thqmpson  and  Fisher  were  left  standing 
together,  while  Sims,  Foster,  and  Coy 
were  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  them, 
several  feet  away.  At  ;his  instant  a 
volley  was  fired,  and  after  the  volley 
there  was  other  shooting.  At  the  vol- 
ley Thompson  and  Fisher  both  fell  dead 
— Thompson  with  nine  balls  in  him,  five 
in  the  head  and  four  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  all  entering  from  the  left  side 
of.  the  person — those  in  the  head,  after 
entering,  taking  «,  downward  course  in 
parallel!  lines.  Each  wound  in  the  head 
was  mortal,  and  nould  have  caused  in- 
-•tant  paralysis.  Fisher  was  shot  thir- 
teen times,  as  re!i:ibly  stated:  but  there 
was  mi  autopsy  of  the  body,  as  there 

\vas  of  Thompson's. 

This  assassination  caused  a  greater  de- 
gree of  sensation,  than  any  murder  that 
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ever  occurred  in  Texas.  The  daily  pa- 
pers were  filled  with  despatches, '  edi- 
torials written,  and  communications  pub- 
lished. A  few  of  these  publications  are 
included  in  this  sketch,  of  Thompson's 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
public  what  may  be  gathered  from  them 
concerning  him  and  the  inexpressibly 
horrible  manner  of  his  "taking  off:" 


(From   the  Austin  Daily  Statesman, 
March  12.) 

"San  Antonio,  March  11 — (Midnight.) 
—Ben  Thompson  was  shot  and  killed  in 
the  Vaudeville  theatre.  King  Fisher- 
was  also  kiiled,  and  Joe  Foster  was  shot. 
in  the  leg. 

"Full  Particulars— Special  Telegram." 
"Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher  en- 
tered the  Vaudeville  theatre  about  10:30 
P.  M.  and  purchased  tickets  for  the 
gallery.  Shortly  after  they  had  taken 
seats  they  became  rather  boisterous  in 
language,  and  William  Sims,  manager  of 
the  theater,  and  William  Foster  an  at- 
tache, requested  them  to  desist.  On  ap- 
proaching the  couple,  Foster  held  out 
his  hand,  saluting  them,  and  Thompson 
cursed  him,  saying:  'You  damned  thief, 
I  will  not  shake  hands  with  you,"  or 
words  of  a  similar  import.  It  is  stated 
then  that  Thompson  tried  to  draw  his 
pistol,  and  Fisher,  who  was  as  game  a 
man  as  ever  stepped,  followed  suit. 
Thompson's  pistol  was  grasped  by  Jacob 
Coy,  a  special  officer  attached  to  » the 
Vaudeville,  and  then  the  ball  opened.  An 
eye  witness  states  that  Thompson  went 
down  first,  and  Fisher  next,  although 
on  account  of  the  affrighted  crowd,  the 
screams  of  the  women  and  men,  the 
dense  smoke,  the  struggling  knot  of  fig- 
ures, and  the  rapid  successions  of  reports 
it  is  impossible  at  this  late  hour  to  ob- 
tain a  lucid  and  intelligent  statement. 
When  your  reporter  reached  the  scene 
the  two  bodies  were  weltering  in  blood, 
and  were  laid  side  by  side,  Iheir  hair 
and  faces  carmine.d  with  the  life  fluid. 
The  stairs  leading  up  to  the  scene  of 
the  horror  (Foster  having  been  carried 
down  them),  weiv  slippery  as  ice.  and 
the,  walls  were  stained  and  the  floor  was 
tracked  wilh  bloody  footprints,  The 
dissolute  women,  •with  blanched  faces. 


crowded  around  with  exclamations  and 
broken  sobs,  excl.-iiming.  'Which  is  Ben!' 
'Show  me  Ben!'  'Is  that  him?'  and  even 
in  his  death,  amid  the  garnish  surround- 
ings, the  grim  reputation  of  the  man 
stood  forth  as  strong  as  ever.  Thomp- 
son was  shot  twice  through  the  brain, 
ona  ball  entering  ,  squarely  in  front 
through  the  left  eyebrow,  and  the  other 
just  above  it.  Both  holes  could  have 
been  covered  with  a  half  dollar.  ..  His 
face  wore  a  stern  expression,  and  the  up- 
per lip  was  drawn  tight  across  the  teeth. 
The  brain  is  visible  through  the  wound  in 
the  eyebrow. 

"Andreas  Coy  .the  brother  of  the  po- 
liceman  who  first  grasped  Ben's  pistol, 
says  that  he  is  persuaded  that  Ben  never 
fired  a  shot. 

"Fisher  is  also  shot  in  the  brain,  the 
ball  entering  the  left  eye  and  completely 
sin  ashing  the  pupil.  He  was  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  I'valde  County,  is  about  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  age,  has  a  wife  and  fam- 
ily, and  was  by  the  odds,  the  most  not- 
.  ed  desperado  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  gulf.  He  lay 
with  his  arm  across  Ben's  body,  as 
though  unwilling  to  desist,  even  in  death, 
from  his  defence  of  his  friend.  Fisher's 
is  the  hand  which  struck  down  Joe 
Foster.  Joe  is  shot  through  the  •  left 
leg,  just  below  th<;  knee.  He  has  bled 
terribly,  and  may  die. 

"The  coroner's  jury  is  now  in  Session 
with  closed  doors.  If  the  result  is  made 
known  will  wire  tonight. 
.  "Stripping  the,  bodies  has  developed 
that  each  of  the  men  are  shot  four  times 
—Thompson  over  the  left  eye  once,  near 
the  left  ear,  and  once  through  the  stom- 
sch.  Fisher  is  shot  once  in  the  left  eye, 
once  near  the  heart,  and  twice  through 
the  left  leg  above  the  knee. 

"The  coroner's  jury  will  find  no  ver- 
dict until  tomorrow.  ..  ^ 

"It  is  currently  reported  and  believed 
that  Wm.  Sims  anr!  Coy,  the  special  po- 
liceman, did  the  shooting.  Whoever 
handled  the  pistols,  it  was  fatally  well 
done. 

"Bill   Thompson  was  stopped  and  pre- 
vented   from  going  upstairs  to  assist  his 
fated  brother.       Had  he.  done  so  he,  too. 
would    probably    iiave    been    killed." 
•  From  Austin  Da;!y  Dispatch,  March  .!:•!.; 

"There 'is  little  to  record  in  the  Ben 
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Thompson  case  to-day.  Tke  general 
verdict  in  oor  city  is  that  Thompson  was 
led  into  a  trap  and  brutally  assassinated, 
and  that  the  affair  was  well  laid,  cooly 
prepared  plan  to  murder  him.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  jury  is  simply  pre- 
pared to  suit  the  case,  and  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  facts.  The  evidence  giv- 
en  before  the  jury  is  unworthy  of  cred- 
ence, and  was  given  merely  by  those 
who  desired  Thompson's  death.  That 
Thompson  came  to  his  death  by  shots 
from  the  pistols  of  Foster  and  officer  Coy, 
is  unworthy  of  belief  Thompson  was 
shot  nine  times,  and  neither  of  the  eight 
shots  would  have  proved  fatal:  Neither 
Foster  or  Coy,  or  both  together,  shot  him 
that  often  or  at  all.  In  an  interview 
with  Billy  Thompson,  the  brother  of  Ben, 
he  declares  that  Ben  and  Fisher  were 
shot  by  parties  in  the  boxes  or  behind 
the  scenes,  hired  to  do  the  shooting,  and 
all  the  circumstances  point  to  this  being 
the  fact.  The  jury  returned  the  follow- 
ing verdict  after  heading  the  evidence  of 
six  witnesses. 

"That  Ben  Thompson  and  J.  K.  Fisher 
both  carne  to  their  deaths  on  the  llth 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1884,  while  at  the 
Vaudeville  theatre,  in  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, from  the  effects  of  pistol  shot  wounds 
from  pistols  held  in  and  fired  from  the 
hands  of  J.  C.  Foster  and  Jacob  S.  Coy, 
and  we  further  find  that  the  said  killing 
was  justifiable  and  done  in  self-defence 
in  the  immediate  danger  of  life.' 

"The  verdict  la  signed  by  George  Hil- 
jrrrs,  H.  L.  Anscll,  J.  A.  Bennett,  E.  J. 
Gaston,  J.  M.  Martin,  and  R.  W.  Wallace, 
who  comprised  t'l.e  coroner's  jury.  The 
inquest  concluded  at  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter four  last  evening. 

"The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  bear  out 
this  verdict.  A  reputable  gentleman, 
not  a  resident  of  Texas,  but  who  was  in 
San  Antonio  on  the  night  of  the  shooting, 
and  who  saw  and  conversed  with  Thomp- 
son half  an  hour  before  he  was  shot, 
says  he  was  informed  by  a  police  offider 
that  the  police  force  had  orders  to  kill 
Thompson  on  the  i-lightest  provocation. 

"Ben  Thompson  was  killed  in  San  An- 
tonio, and  that  city  is  welcome  to  all  the 
glory  there  is  in  such  a  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly assassination  We  had  read  in 
history  that  it  was  common  in  Italy  and 
Spain  to  hire  meu  o  commit  assassin- 


, hut  it  has  been  left  to  San  Antonio 
to  inaugurate  this  hellish  business  in  this 
country.  \Ye  h-ipe  never  to  hear  any- 
thing said  about  lawlessness  in  Austin 
again.  There  m\\  cv  was.  ;;nd  we  trust 
there  never  will  he,  such  a  cowardly  and 
brutal  act  committed  in  this  city.  San 
Antonio  is  alone  in  this  ;,"-eat  country 
where  hired  assassination  is  endured 
and  approved  by  the  people  and  the  press 
and  it  is  welcome  to  the  glory.  No  other 
city  in  Texas,  nor  do  we  believe  in  this 
whole  land,  has  a  human  slaughterhouse 
like  this  *  den  of  hell,  the  Vaudeville 
theater,  or  a  press  that  would  palite  and 
sustain  such  an  infamous  place. 

"The  funeral  of  Major  Ben  Thompson 
took  place  this  al''"inoon  at  three  o'clock 
from  his  residence  near  the  University. 
Rev.  R.  K.  Smoot,  D.  D.,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  The  funeral  was  large- 
ly attended,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple followed  the  remains  to  the  silent  city 
of  the  dead.  The  funeral  was  in  charge 
of  Mount  Bonnel  Lodge  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber." 


(Daily   GaLveston   News.) 

"San  Antonio,  March  11. — Ben  Thomp- 
son and  King  Fisher  are  lying  side  by 
side  in  the  Vaudeville  theatre,  dead. 
Both  are  shot  in  the  left  eye.  Joe  Fos- 
ter, who  attempted  to  separate  the  par- 
ties, was  shot  in  the  leg,  and,  it  is  thought 
w.ill  die  of  hemorrhage.  The  tra- 
has  just  occurred. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  ^ive  accur- 
ate details  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Vaude- 
ville theatre.  Yesterday  the  represent- 
ative of  the  N'ews  met  King  Fisher  in 
the  United  Stjies  District  Court-room, 
and  elicited  the  fat  t  that  he  was  en  route 
as  companion  to  parries  who  assisted  thr. 
Capital  City  on  business  connected  with 
fence-cutters,  who  had  assumed  a  threat- 
ening attitude  toward  county  officials, 
especially  in  Medin:i  County. 

"The  party,  as  it  subsequently  tran- 
spires, spent  the  day  in  Austin,  and  re- 
turned to  this  city  by  the  evening  train, 
;upanied  by  i'-n  Thompson,  who  had 
been  drinking  freely.  After  eating  a 
lunch.  Fisher  and  Thompson  witnessed 
the  performance  of  East  Lynne  at  Turn- 
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er's  Opera  House.  At  the  conclusion 
of  its  rendition  they  drove  to  the  Vaude- 
ville in  a  hack,  where  Thompson  bought 
two  tickets  of  admission  and  insisted  that 
Fisher  should  go  with  him.  Shortly  af- 
terward Thompson  met  Joe  Foster  in  the 
dress  circle,  when  some  words  were  ex- 
changed, which  brought  about  the  melee, 
during  which  both  Thompson  and  Fisher 
were  killed  outright  and  Foster  shot  in 
the  left  leg,  severing  the  main  artery. 
from  the  hemorrhage  of  which  il  is  fear- 
ed he  will  die.  The  dead  men  met  their 
fate  side  by  side,  in  a  corner  formed  by 
the  partition  wall  separating  the  saloon 
from  the  auditorium,  and  the  wall  of  a 
private  box  to  the  right  of  the.  entrance 
to  the  dress  circle.  With  the  firing  <>!' 
the  first  shot  the  circle  was  cleared,  the 
occupants  jumping  into  the  parquette  be- 
low, and  through  the  side  windows  and 
into  the  streets.  No  one  in  attendance 
seems  to  know  who  fired  the  first  shot  nor 
how  many  were  engaged  in  the  shooting. 

"When  it  became  apparnt  that  a 
bloody  affray  was '  imminent,  an  et'fori 
was  made  by  the  special  police  detailed 
•in  the  Vaudeville  j:nd  attaches  of  the 
theatre  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  it  is  at  this  crisis  where  statements 
become  incoherent  by  all  parties  whe  were 
in  a  position  to  see  the  melee,  and  "they 
are  few  in  numbers,  are  mum,  having  been 
summoned  as  witnesses  and  cautioned  to 
abstain  from  making  public  at  this  time 
the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all 
other  parties  who  profess  to  have  seen 
the  affray  locate  themselves  in  the  par- 
quette and  other  portions  of  the  building, 
it  is  unreasonable  to*  suppose  that  they 
commanded  a  viev  of  the  spot  where  the 
killing  took  place. 

"The  news  spread  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Before  the  theatre  was  fairly 
cleared  of  its  occupants  1,500  people 
clamored  at  tlu-  closed  doors  of  the 
building  for  admittance.'' 


(San  Antonio  Daily   Express.; 

"Yesterday  morning  the  only  topic 
which  excited  any  interest  was  the  tragic 
death  of  the  noted  Ben  Thompson  'and 
King  Fisher,  who  were  killed  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  at  the  Vaudeville.  On 
the  plaza  around  the  bat  cave  there  was 


a  crowd  of  over  three  thousand  people 
all  anxious  to  ;,">:  a  sight  of  the  bodies, 
which  were  laid  oui  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing the  marshal's  office;  but  only  the 
county  and  State  officials  and  members 
of  the  press  were  permitted  the  privilege 
of  viewing  them.  When  the  Express 
reporter  reached  the  spot  in  company 
with  the  recorder  lie  found  both  corpses 
encased  in  handsome  metalic  burial 
eases,  the  lids  of  which  had  not  yet  been' 
placed  o;i  the  caskets.  The  clothing 
worn  by  both  men  prior  to  their  death, 
was  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  room, 
and  was  filled  with  blood.  Both  had 
worn  boots  of  nearly  the  same  pattern. 
In  Thompson's  hat  was  a  bullet  hole, 
located  nearly  in  'he  center  of  the  crown 
and  the  lining,  which  was  yellow  satin, 
was  spotted  with  his  bVains.  King 
Fisher  had  worn  a  large,  broad-brimmed 
brown  hat,  which  f.lso  was  bloody.  The 
gaping  wounds  in  the  temples  of  both 
men  were  horrible,  and  King  Fisher's 
left  eye  had  been,  entirely  destroyed. 
Both  corpses  had  been  attired  in  hand- 
some black  clotli  suits,  and  the  hands  of 
both  were  crossed  over  their  breasts. 
Fisher's  I'ace  wore  a  pafid  and  peaceful 
expression,  but  the  ghastly  stare  on  the 
features  of  Thompson  was  a  terrible 
sight  to  witness.  The  corpses  were 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the  city  prison- 
ers, when  taken  upstairs  to  be  tried  by 
the  recorder,  had  to  pass  between  the 
coffins,  and  although  many  of  them  were 
hardened  and  accustomed  to  sickening 
sights,  they  were .  appalled  at  the  spec- 
tacle which  met  their  view. 

"The  jury  having  viewed  the  bodies 
where  they  lar  on  the  previous  night, 
reassembled  at  ten  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  in  Justice  Adam's  court.  On 
account  of  the  crowd  which  assembled 
thereabouts,  the  ,'ustice  w'as  compelled 
to  give  orders  that  no  one  be  admitted 
to  the  room  except  witnesses,  officers  of 
am  constable  precinct  No  4.  Bexar  Coun- 
The  testimony  was  then  taken,  two  re- 
cesses occurring  between  ten  o'clock  and 
the  time  when  the  verdict  was  rendered. 
The  testimony  is  as  folloms: 

"A.  Casanov.is  being  sworn,  said:  I 
am  constable  precinct  No.  i.  Bex  as  Coun- 
ty. I  was  sitting  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Vaudeville  theatre  about  11  o'clock 
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P.  M.  March  llfh,  and  Hen  Thompson, 
King  Fisher  and  another  niiin,  whom  1  do 
not  know,  were  sitting  about  six  t'cct 
west  of  the  entrance  to  tht>  dre.-ts  circle 
when  the  shooting  occnri-ed.  After 
they  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  1  saw- 
Billy  Sims  going  up  to  Ben  and  shake 
hands  and  take  a  scat  on  Thompson's 
lefti  Hen  put  hi-,  left  arm  over  Sims' 
shoulder.  They  drank  together  and  re 
mained  there  about  five  minutes,'  when 
the  whole  party  started  toward  tin- 
stairs.  When  they  reached  the  door 
leading  down-stair.s,  Hen  Thompson 
turned  right  arom/d.  and  I  then  saw  Sims 
go  down  to  where  Footer  was  sitting, 
about  three  rows  of  chairs  off.  Sims 
said  sun-thing  to  Foster,  and  they  both 
came  to  where  Thompson  was  and  en- 
gaged in  conversation  which  1  did  not 
hear.  Thompson  had  a  silk  handker- 
chief in  his  lefr  hand.  Was  moving 
both  hands  and  seemed  to  be  getting  ex- 
cited. Hilly  Sims,  Joe  Foster.  Hen 
Thompson  and  Kim:  Fisher,  as  I  remem- 
ber, were  all  standing  together  close  in 
front  of  the  door.  Foster  and  Thomp- 
son were  facing  each  other,  and  stood 
there  about  three  minute.-.,  talking  loud- 
ly, when  after  something  that  T  did  not 
hear  was  said  by  Coy,  Thompson  drew 
back.  1  did  aot  see  his  hands.  The 
shooting  then  commenced,  but  I  did  not 
know  who  had  pistols.  I  ran  from  where 
I  was  along  the  theatre  with  my  six- 
shooter  in  my  hand,  toward  the  crowd. 
and  when  I  readied  them  I  saw  Thomp- 
son and  Fisher  fall.  During  the  shoot- 
ing the  whole  party  were  close  together 
and  T  could  see  the  pistol  flashes  as  I 
ran,  but  could  not  eee  who  was  doing  the 
shooting.  I  saw  l.'oy  rising  up  with  a 
pistol  in  his  haw1.-.,  and  think  he  and  the 
other  two  fell  together.  After  1  gave 
information  to  the  coroner,  I  missed  Fit- 
ter during  the  shooting,  and  did  not 
know  what  be  came  of  him  until  after  it; 
saw  no  pistol  before  it  occurred.  1 
helped  to  carry  Foster  down  stairs.  I 
don't  know  who  fired  the  first  shot,  and 
staid  until  Marshal  Shardein  came. 

"J.  S.  Coy,  being  sworn,  said:  1  am  a 
special  policeman  ;>t  the  Vaudeville,  and 
was  there  on  duty  on  the  night  of  the 
llth,  when  King  i'isher,  Ben  Thompson 
and  a  red-faced  man  came  into  the  bar 


down  stairs,  at  about  9  or  10  o'clock.  I 
was  standing  between  the  bar  and  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre  with  Mr.  Sims 
who  called  my  attention  to  Thompson 
and  Fisher,  and  asked  if  I  knew  them,  I 
replied  that  I  did.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  there  would  be  trouble,  and  warn- 
ed me  to  be  careful.  I  replied  that  * 
would,  and  that  I  had  already  informed 
the  chief  marshal,  and  had  'asked  for 
more  protection.  After  taking  drinks, 
they  went  up-stairs.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Casaiiovas  and  told  him  to  go  up  tairs. 
He  did  so,  and  then  went  to  Assistant 
Marshals  Karoer  and  Hughes  and  told 
them  that  King  I  ?, slier  was  armed,  and 
my  instructions  were  to  allow  none  but 
city  officers  to  go  into  the  theatre  with 
deadly  weapons.  They  said  King  Fisher 
had  a  right  to  \\an-  the  pistol,  as  he  was 
a  Deputy  Sheriff.  I  then  went  up  stairs, 
and  sat  on  the  right  and  close  to  King 
Fisher.  Thompson  sat  on  Fisher's  left. 
Thompson  called  a  waiter,  and  told  him 
to  tell  Billy  Sims  to  come  to  him.  Sims 
came  and  shook  hands,  and  took  a  seat 
on  Thompson's  left.  As  soon  as  Sims 
was  seated,  Fisher  got  up  and  sat  in 
front  of  me.  He  offered  to  treat,  and 
asked  the  party  what  they  would  take. 
The  order  for  the  treat  was  two  cigars, 
a  glass  of  beer  jmd  one  whiskey  and 
seltzer.  After  the  drinks  had  been  tak- 
en, the  conversation  commenced,  and 
the  topic  was  the  killing  of  Jack  Harris, 
but  was  in  such  low  tones  that  I  could 
not  hear  or  understand  all  that  was  said. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation, 
King  Fisher  rose  to  his  feet  and  said: 
'Mr.  Thompson,  you  told  me  we  were 
jjoing  to  have  some  fun;  never  mind 
talking  about  past  times.'  Thompson 
replied:  'Be  easy;  we'll  get  it  pretty 
soon."  Fisher  said:  'Well  let's  go  down 
stairs;  come,  Mr.  (Joy  and  Mr.  Sims'. 
Thompson  and  I  started  ahead,  and  Sims 
and  Fisher  behind  us,  and  we  were  about 
to  go  down  stairs,  and  reached  the  door, 
when  Thompson  turned  and  said :  '  Billy 
ain't  that  Joe  Foster.1'  and  then  said1: 
'Joe,  will  you  take  a  drink  with,  %s." 
Foster  replied  :  •  Ben,  you  know  I  woul'd- 
not  drink.  Hen  Thompson  then  said 
something  about  shaking  hands.  Foster 
then  asked  Thompson  to  let  him  alone; 
that  he  had  mistreated  him.  Thompson 
was  then  at  my  right,  Sims  on  my  left, 
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and  Fisher  on  Thompson's  right,  while 
Foster  was  in  front  of  Thompson. 
Thompson  then  said  to  Foster;  'Yes 
d — n  you,  I'm  glad  that  you  don't  drink 
and  shake  hands  with  me.'  I  requested 
Thompson  to  behave,  and  he  said:  'Get 
out  of  the  way;  let  me  settle  this  affair 
with  Foster.'  He  then  pushed'  me  to 
one  side.  I  then  told  him  again  not  to 
raise  a  disturbance,  and,  if  he  wanted  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Foster,  to  go 
somewhere  else,  for  I  will  prevent  it  here. 
As  I  started  towards  him  and  walked  up^ 
to  him  again,  he  pushed  me  to  one  side, 
Called  Foster  a  thief  and  -  — ,  slapped 
Foster  in  the  face  with  his  left,  while  he 
drew  his  pistol  witlj  his  right  hand.  As 
soon  as  he  drew  the  pistol,  I  jumped  and 
grabbed  it  by  the  cylinder  and  it  fired. 
He  ordered  me  to 'turn  it  loose.  I  re- 
fused, telling  him  to  keep  quiet.  He 
then  said  G — d  d — n  you,  turn  my  pistol 
loose.  Fisher  fJso  said:  'Turn  that 
pistol  loose.'  I  then  said  to  Foster  and 
Sims:  'Don't  ruii,  assist  me.'  We 
scuffled  together  fiom  the  door  towards 
the  corner,  when  Thompson,  Fisher  and 
myself  all  three  fell  Thompson  fell  in 
the  middle,  and  as  he  fell,  he  loosened 
his  hold  on  the  pistol,  while  I  still  held 
it.  No  parties  were  around  except 
Sims,  Foster,  myself,  Thompson  and 
Fisher,  but  I  saw  Casanovas  running 
towards  the  end  of  the  theatre.  I 
never  drew  my  pistol,  I  think  there  were 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  shots  altogether 
fired,  in  all.  I  turned  over  Thompson's 
pistol  to  Mar.shal  Shardein.  I  am  not 
sure  at  what  time  Thompson  and  Fisher 
came  in.  The  parties  who  were  shoot- 
ing were  behind  aS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Fisher  had  his  pistol  out  or  not. 
Thompson  kept  shooting  all  the  time.  I 
held  his  pistol  until  he  fell.  I  was  hold- 
ing his  pistol  with  both  hands 
and  he  was  twisting  it  around  to  fire. 
One  of  his  shots  passed  right  by  my  ear. 
I  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  leg,  but 
did  not  discover  it  until  the  shooting  was 
over,* 

"Officer  Chad  well  testified  that  he 
was  standing  on  Solomon  Duetsch's 
corner,  about  11  o'clock,  when  the  first 
shot  was  fired  ami  supposed  it  was  on 
the  stage,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Then  the  firing  commenced  and  Captain 
Shardein  and  others  came  running  up  to 


the  Vaudeville.  The  firing  sounded 
like  it  was  all  in  tbe  rear  of  the  theatre. 
Chadwell  ran  to  the  side  door;  but  it 
was  locked.  He  then  found  the  firing 
was  up-stairs,  and  ran  around  to  the  front 
of  the  theatre  where  some  one  said 
'look-out,'  and  just  then  the  witness  saw, 
Bill  Thompson  coming  up  behind  him. 
He  asked  witness  where  Ben  was,  and 
Chadwell  said,  'I  don't  know.'  About 
this  time  Captain  Shardein  came  up  and 
carried  Bill  Thompson  out  of  the  house. 
Chadwell  then  went  up  stairs,  where  he 
saw  the  dead  bodies  of  Thompson  and 
Fisher  lying  on  the  floor.  No  one  was 
in  the  room  then  besides  Chadwell  and 
the  night  watchman.  Thompson's  head 
was  lying  towards  the  corner,  and 
Fisher's  head  was  right  over  him.  Chad- 
well'  searched  over  him  and  took  King 
Fisher's  six-shooter  out  of  the  holster 
and  handed  it  to  Detective  Hughes,  who 
came  in.  Thompson's  body  was  then 
turned  to  see  if  he  had  a  pistol  .on,  but 
there  was  none.  Thompson  was  shot 
over  the  left  eye,  and  Fisher  was  found 
to  have  been  shot  directly  in  the  left 
eye.  Both  were  bloody.'  As  Chadwell 
ran  into  the  house  he  saw  Foster  on  the 
steps,  with  Sims  and  others  holding  him. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Witness 
did  not  see  Thompson's  pistol.  Eight 
or  nine  shots  were  fired.  Coy  was  down 
stairs  when  Chadwell  arrived.  The 
shots  were  fired  rapidly. 

' '  Marshal  Shardein  testified  as  follows : 
About  9  o'clock  last  night  special 
policeman  Coy  came  to  me  and  told  me 
he  expected  trouble,  as  Bill  and  Ben 
Thompson  were  both  in  town,  drunk. 
Coy  asked  for  assistance.  I  sent  John 
Ferris  and  Andreas  Coy  to  the  Vaude- 
ville and  followed  immediately  after- 
wards myself.  When  I  arrived  I  learn- 
ed that  Ben  Thompson  had  gone  to  the 
Turner  Hall',  and  that  Bill,  his  brother, 
was  sober  and  had  gone  to  get  Ben 
to  go  off  and  lie  down.  I  stood  around 
then  for  an  hour  ov  so  near  the  Vaude- 
ville, and  Chadwell  came  up  about  that 
time  and  I  notified  him  to  stay  around 
there  also.  At  about  ten  o'clock  I  was 
telephoned  for  at  home  on  account  of 
sickness  in  my  family,  and  after  tele- 
phoning for  a  doctor,  went  home.  After 
the  doctor  left  my  house  I  then  went 
back  again  to  main  pl'aza,  and  Was  stand- 
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ing  at  Sim  llart\  when  1  \vas  told  that 
Thompson  and  Fisher  had  gone  in  there. 
In  about  fifteen  Minutes  1  heard  a  shot 
but  thought  it  w  is  on  the  stage.  After 
this  shot  was  tir<jd  there  was  a  brief 
interval.  I  heard  a  number  of  shot-. 
about  eight  or  ten.  in  very  rapid  succes,-. 
ion.  I  saw  Hob  Churchill,  the  bar- 
keeper at  the  Vaudeville,  with  a  shot- 
gnu  pointed  up  stairs.  1  passed  him 
and  went  up  stairs,  meeting  Sim.s  and 
some  one  else  helping  Poster  down  stairs. 
Foster  being  woum'ed.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  other  man  was,  and  did  not  no- 
tice whether  it  v  as  Casanovas  or  not. 
When  I  got  to  the  gallery  1  looked  into 
the  right  hand  corner  and  1  then  saw 
two  men  lying  on  the  floor,  one  with  his 
head  apparently  over  the  other.  Some 
one  said  they  were  Men  Thompson  and 
Fisher.  At  this  juncture  some  one  said: 
'Look  out  for  BIO  Thompson,  lie  is  coin- 
ing with  a  /  shot-gun.'  I  turned  and 
went  down  stall's,  passing  Sims  and  Fos- 
ter about  five  steps  from  the  bottom,  as 
I  passed  them  I  noticed  that  each  had  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  Sims  called  out, 
'(iive  us  protection.'  As  I  readied  the 
floor.  Bill  Thompson  came  into  the  front 
door  and  parties  behind  me  said:  '(-Jet 
out  of  the  way.'  I  covered  Mill  with 
my  person  and  put  him  on  the  street. 
where  I  searched  liim  and  found  lie  was 
not  armed.  I  then  ordered  the  house 
closed  immediately,  and  then  met  Coy, 
who  turned  over  this  pistol,  telling  me  it 
was  Ben  Thompson's  pistol.  I  examin- 
ed it  without  revolving  the  cylinder 
and  discovered  that  five  shots  had  been 
fired.  The  cylinder  has  been  moved 
since  it  was  in  my  possession.  When  I 
had  it  the  loaded  cartridge  was  next  to 
the  barrell,  and  cocking  it  would  have 
thrown  the  cartridge  under  the  hammer. 
I  had  not  seen  either  Thompson  or 
Fisher  that  night  prior  to  the  shooting. 

"J.  M.  Emerson  testified  as  follows:  I 
heard  of  the  row  about  a  quarter  after 
eleven  o'clock  on  my  way  home  from 
the  theatre.  1  came  up  and  went  in  the 
side  door  of  the  Vaudeville:  went  ui> 
stairs  and  saw  both  corpses,  and  exam 
ined  the  wounds.  Fisher  was  shot  in  the 
right  leg  below  the  knee,  Thompson  wa.s 
shot  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  one  shot  over  l  he-  left  eye;  Fisher 
also  had  a  wound  m  the  left  breast  near 


the  heart,  and  one  in  the  left  eye,  which 
went  through  and  came  out  under  the 
left  ear.  Thompson  had  tw'o  shots  in 
the  forehead  and  one  in  the  ehin  on  the 
left  side.  Last  night  a  pistol  was  got 
at  my  store  while  I  was  at  the  theatre, 
about  an  hour  after  I  left,  and  Coy 
must,  have  got  it  about  a  quarter 
alter  nine.  It  was  a  44-calibre,  single 
action;  1  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the 
time." 

Wm.  Sims  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  ''Ben  Thompson  came  up  stairs 
last  night  accomnanied  by  King  Fisher, 
and  when  he  first  came  in  he  walked  up 
to  the  bar  and  called  for  two  drinks  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock.  He  stood 
talking  to  the  bar-keeper  four  or  five 
minutes  and  then  walked  up  in  the  bal- 
conv  of  the  show.  After  he  had  been 
up  there  five  or  ten  minutes  I  followed 
on  up  stairs,  and  walked  over  and  took 
a  seat  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 
After  I  sat  there  n  few  minutes  he  sent 
one  of  the  waiter  boys  over  to  me  saying- 
he  wanted  to  se-1  me.  I  went  over  to 
him  and  when  I  got  up  to  him  he  turned 
around  and  faced  me,  saying:  'Sims,  I 
Want  to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  I  have- 
n't anything  against  you,  but  you  have 
not  treated  me  right.'  He  talked  on  in  a 
rambling  manner,  and  seemed  by  his 
pantomine  to  be  half  crazy.  He  said: 
'  I  'in  rich  now ;  I  can  get  out  of  any 
trouble.  People  might-  think  I  was 
taking  chances  to  come  in  here,  but  I'm 
surrounded  by  ,ny  friends.  I've  got  a 
six-shooter  on,  but  T  won't  need  to  pull  x 
it,  and  if  you  move  you  will  be  killed.' 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  himjthat  I  haffl  heard  '  so 
much  that,  I  anticipated  trouble  with  him 
He  said  he  didn't  intend  to  hurt  me,  but 
thought  I  hadn't  treated  him  right.  I 
said:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  and  that  he 
had  not  to  take  any  chances  from  me.  He 
said  a  great  deal  about  how  devoid  of 
fear  and  how  rich  he  was.  He  then 
jumped  up  suddenly  and  started  him- 
self towards  the  door.  Just  as  hecgot 
facing  the,  door  he  whirled  around  and 
clinched  my  arm  und  kind  of  squeezed  it. 
He  commenced  talking  about  Jack  Harris 
and  said  old  Jack  Harris  pushed  himself 
in  the  way:  that,  he  did  not  want  to 
kill  him.  He  turned  and  said:  'Joe 
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Foster  is  the  — who  ought  to  have 
been  killed.7  lie  turned  around  and 
said:  "Ain't  ''that  Joe  Foster?"  I  said 
'  yes. '  He  said :  Tell  him  I  want  to 
talk  to  him.  Foster  got  up,  turned 
around  in  front  of  Thompson,  looked  up 
at  him,  adjusting  his  eye-glasses  with 
both  hands.  Thompson  reached  out  as 
if  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Foster 
seemed  not  to  take  notice  of  his  hand  at 
all.  Thompson  asked:  'Do  you  refuse 
to  shake  hands  v.  ith  me  ? '  Foster  re- 
plied: 'I've  said  lisn,  I  can't  shake  hands 
with  you,  and  all  I  ask  Ben  is  to  be  let 
alone,  and  I  told  Billy  to  tell  you  I  never 
would  put  a  straw  in  your  way.  The 
world  is  wide  enough  for  both  of  us,  Ben.' 
'You  wronged  me  and^I  killed  Jack 
Harris  without  cause.' 

"Ben  Thomps.m  then  said,  'Don't 
treat  me  this  way;  don't  force  me  to  ex- 
treme measures.  I'll  bet  you  money 
you'll  be  sorry  y<,  didn't  shake  hands 
with  me.  I '11  liv ;  a  long  time  yet,  Joe 
Foster,  and  I'll  make  you  leave  this 
country.  I'll  expose  you  as  a  thief.' 

"Joe  made  answer  to  those  threats, 
saying,  '  Maybe  so,  Ben ;  I  don 't  doubt  it. 
it.  I  have  been  here  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  haven't  stolen  anything  yet.'  As 
Ben  kept  talking,  he  kept  getting  more 
wild  and  boisterous.  He  and  Fisher 
seemed  to  keep  on  backing  up  towards 
the  wall.  It  was  in  a  narrow  place,  on 
a  little  elevation,  f,nd  when  he  got  to  this 
elevation  he  suddenly  jterked  his  siX- 
shooter  and  struck  it  side  way's  in  Fos- 
ter's mouth,  and  cocked  it  as  he  pulled 

/it  back  from  Foster's  mouth.  As  the 
pistol  clicked,  the  policeman  Coy  grab- 
bed it.  As  Coy  grabbed  it  he  said:  'Ben 

-I'm  an  officer;  don't  do  that.'  After 
the  first  fire  another  pistol  was  drawn, 
and  just  as  this  pistol  was  drawn  Fisher 
said,  'Don't  you  draw  that,  you  s — b — . ' 
The  firing  commenced  then. on  b^th  sides. 
When  it  ceased,  Joe  Foster  grabbed  me 
by  the  shoulder  ant!  said,  'I'm  shot;  help 
me  down  stairs.'  Thompson  and  Fisher 
had  fallen  by  this  time  and  the  firing 
had  ceased.  I  had  started  out.  Foster 
saidj:  'Billy,  I'm  shot  all  to  pieces;  help 
me  down  stairs.'  I  did  not  then  notice 
Thompson  and  Fisher  particularly,  as 
my  attention  had  been  called  to  Foster, 
whom  I  helped  clown  stairs.  Thompson 
fired  the  first  shot,  and  while  Coy  was 


holding  it,  I  think  ThompsBK.  fired 
twice  before  any  other  pistol  was  fired. 
Coy  held  on  to  it  like  grim  death.  The 
first  shot  was  fired  and  sounded  like  my 
ear  drum  had  burst.  There  was  a 
crowd  before  the  firing  commenced,  but 
they  got  out  when  they  found  out  Thoflip- 
son  was  there.  Thompson  had  taken  a 
drink,  and  asked  the  boy  whether  there 
was  poison  in  i,t,  and  [  tooi:  a  cigar,  l.'e 
wouldn't  pay  for  it,  and  the  boy  waited 
fir  it  lie  usked  the  boy  if  he  was 
waiting  for  the  money;  the  boy  said,  'No; 
I've  got  plenty  of  time  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  will  wait  as  long  as  you  want  ine  to., 
Thompson — 'Well,  I'll  not  pay  you  for 
any  drinks;  I'll  not  pay  for  anything,' 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Fisher  said: 
'Ben  pay  the  boy,'  and  at  the  same  time 
Fisher  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  if 
about  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  he  paid  for  it  or  Thompson. 
I  am  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
Jack  Harris,  and  have  sole  control  of 
the  house;  I  didn't  think  Fisher  was 
drunk ;  Fisher  was  very  quiet,  and  when 
I  spoke  he  wouldn't  answer,  but  got  up 
and  faced  me.  He  took  a  cigar,  I  think, 
when  I  did.  This  occurred  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock  last 
night  at  the  Vaudeville.  I  saw  Joe 
-Poster  with  a  pistol  out  after  three  or 
four  shots  were  fired,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  he  fired  or  not.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  policeman  fired  or  not.  My 
impression  is  he  drew  his  pistol,  but  I 
was  watching  Thompson  and  taking  right 
good  care  of  Mr.  Sims  about  that  time. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  last  night  Mar- 
shal Gosling  came  and  left  w;ord  with  my 
clerk  that  Thompson  had  come  over  on 
the  train,  had  h — 1  in  his  neck,  and  I 
might  expect  trouble.  Gosling  had  warn- 
ed Coy,  and  Coy  had  gone  to  the  police 
for  assistance,  and  told  me  of  Gosling 
warning  him1;  also  of  having  called  on 
the  police  for  assistance,  and  told  me 
Captain  Shardein  had  promised  to  send 
six  officers  up  there,  but  I  didn't  see  any 
of  them  until  they  rushed  in  while  I  was 
helping  Foster  down  the  stairway.  1 
don't  think  Thompson  slapped  Foster, 
but  he  was  gesticulating  rapidly  with  his 
hands.  I  saw  Foster  cocking  his  pistol; 
don't  know  that  he  shot,  but  he  ought  to 
have  done  so. 
"I  am  not  shre  if  Foster  got  his  pistol 
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or  not,  hut  !,-  reached  for  it,  when 
Thompson  siiiil  In-  had  a  pistol  on  and 
didn't  move  to  pull  it.  He  spoke  very 
excitedly,  waving  his  hand.  I'd  like  to 
state  thai  he  spoke  very  loudly,  and  talk- 
ed jibont  belli":  siiri-oiiiided  by  friends." 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  testi- 
mony the  jury  retired,  and  after  having 
been  diit  for  lil'lee'n  minutes,  returned 
the  following  verdict:  'That  Ben  Thomp- 
son and  .!.  K.  Fisher  both  came  to  their 
hs  on  the  llth  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1SS4  while  at  ihe  Vaudeville  theatre, 
in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  from  the  effects 
of  pistol  shot  \vounds  from  pistols  held 
i?i  the  hands  of  .1 .  < '.  Foster  and  Jacob 
S.  Coy,  and  we  fu.ilier  iind  that  the  said 
killing  was  jnsti.iable  and  done  in  self- 
defence  in  the  immediate  da  Hirer  of  life.' 

"The  verdict  is  signed  by  George 
Hilgers,  11.  Ij.  Ansell,  .1.  A.  Bennett.  Iv . 
.1.  '  Gaston,  -I.  M.  Martin  and  R.  W. 
Wallace,  who  comprised  t!ie  coroner's 
jury.  The  impie-i  concluded  at  twen- 
ty minutes  after  four  o'clock  last  even- 
i  n  ". 

"During  his  testimony  Win.  Sims  was 
asked  hy  one  of  the  jurors  who  drew 
a  pistol  just  after  Thompson  had  drawn 
his  and  declined  to  answer  the  cpiestion, 
the  justice  sustaining  Sims'  objection  to 
it.  Sim-,  detailed  his  testimony  clear- 
ly, coherently  and  graphically,  depicting 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  with  a  vivid 
and  realistic  manner  which  caused  his 
words  to  be  listened  to  with  intense  in- 
terest. 

"At  about  noon  yesterday  the  left  leg 
of  Foster  was  amputated  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  Knee  joint,  and  he  was 
in  a  serious  condition,  having  lost  a 
•  rival  deal  of  blood,  which  flowed  from 
the  wound  prior  to  the  amputation.  The 
bone  was  shattered  by  the  ball,  and  the 
phy.- ieians  deemed  it  impossible  to  save 
the  limb. 

"While,    over    in    Austin.    King    Fisher 
been  given  a  picture  of  Ben  Thomp- 
liy    lien,   and    had   the   photograph  in 
his   pockel    v>  hen    killed. 

"Ai      i i,      William     Thompson,     the 

brother  of  Ken  Thompson,  came  after 
body,  and  requested  per- 
mission ID  take  it  for  burial  to  Austin. 
The  marshal  granted  the  request,  and  it 
went  on  the  afi-'inoon  train.  Fisher's 
body  went  1o.  1'valde.  Deputy  I'nited 


States  Marshal  Fc/d  Niggli  having  been 
requested,  by  a  telegram  from  Fisher's 
wife,  to  bring  it  there  for  interment.  It 
was  taken  on  the  (i  :40  Sunset  train  by 
Xiggli  and  friends  of  the  deceased." 


(Galveston  Daily  Xews) 
"San  Antonio,  .March'  12— The  bloody 
tragedy  at  the  Vaudeville  theatre  last 
night  has  been  the  one  theme  of  town 
talk.  Throngs  crowded  around  the 
police  station,  -.vi'ere  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  had  been  removed  last  night 
anxious  to  hav  >  a  look  at  the  faces  of 
the  two  most  noted  desperate  charac- 
ters in  Texas,  a iid  c  aircr  to  learn  the  de- 
tails of  the  cnei, 'inted  that  sealed  the 
fate  of  Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher 
and  places  the  life  of  Joe  Foster  in 
jeopardy.  Xo  two  accounts  of  the 
tragedy  agree,  and  when  analized  were 
self-contradictory. 

"All  was  gossip,  however,  until  1he 
jury  of  inquest  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  killing  was  done  by  Joe 
Foster.  William  Sims,  and  J.  S.  Coy.  It 
being  known  that  King  Fisher  always 
hail  a  contempt  for  Thompson,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  as  first  stated  last 
night,  that  he  had  given  Thompson  his 
i|ii ictus,  and  in  the  melee  had  accident- 
ally received  his  death  wound  at  the 
hands  of  friends.  This  belief  drew 
color  from  the  fact,  that  Fisher  and 
Thompson  came  very  near  (dashing  on 
the  train  from  Austin,  owing  to  Thomp- 
son's outrageous  conduct  toward  a  Ger- 
man passenger  and  colored  porter 
of  the  train.  Fisher  ito  i  hompson 

from  striking  the  colored  man  a  second 
time  with  the  reinark  thai  if  lie  did  one 
or  the  other  would  die.  It  is  not  now 
believed,  with  the  verdict  of  the  inquest 
known,  that  Fisher  was  aiding  and  abet- 
ting'Thompson,  but  was  killed  in  the 
melee,  through  the  misrepresentations 
arising  from  the  f.ici  thai  he  accompanied 
Thompson  to  the  Vaudeville.  Fo! 
<he  party  who  was  assaulted  by  Thomp- 
son, was  lo>  isher.  who  had  been 
the  recipient  of  his  favors  for  nine 
moiillis  while  incarcerated  ill  the  jail 
here,  some  years,  ago.  not  Ihe  le;ist  of 
which  were  his  meals  during  the  entire 
time  from  a  restaurant  at  the  e\|- 
of  Foster.  The  presumption  that  Fisher 
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was  not  aiding  Thompson  is  strengthen- 
ed by  the  fact  that  his  pistol  was  found 
belted  around  him,  undischarged,  and  in 
its  scabbard — a  remarkable  circumstance 
for  one  so  quick  in  drawing  and  so  self- 
possessed  when  in  danger. 

"The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  in  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  following  facts 
elicited1!.-!  Thompson  received  four  shots 
all  of  them  mortal;  and  Fisher  three 
shots,  two  of  which  would  have  produc- 
ed death.  -The  former  was  shot  just 
over  the  left  ey-1,  in  the  left  temple,  in 
the  breast  and  in  the  abdomen.  The 
latter  was  shot  in  the  left  eye,  in  the 
breast  just  below  ihe  heart,  and  in  the 
left  leg.  Both  were  powder  burned 
about  the  face,  The  condition  of  Joe 
Foster  is  precarious.  He  was  shot  be- 
low the  knee,  the  ball  breaking  both 
bones  and  passing  immediately  over  the 
course  of  a  ball  which  he  had  received 
in  battle  twenty  years  ago.  The  old 
wound  had  so  enlarged  the  artery  from 
the  ankle  upward  to  the  .small  of  the 
thigh  that  it  readily  admits  the  finger. 
The  shattered  limb  was  amputated  this 
morning  above  the  knee,  and  owing  to 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  main  artery, 
it  is  feared  that  secondary  hemorrhage 
may  ensue.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Jack 
Harris,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  death 
in  the  same  room  in  which  his  partner 
breathed  his  last,  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  given  him  by  Ben  Thompson,  and 
out  of  which  result  grew  the  tragedy 
last  night.  While  under  the  influence 
of  opiates  he  speaks  continually  or'  King 
Fisher  in  the  mo:,t  affectionate  terms. 
The  city  is  'growing  calmer,  and  it  is 
noticable  that  no  drunken  nor  disorderly 
men  are  on  the  streets.  There  is  a  be- 
lief, however,  that  the  end  -is  no:  yet. 

The  first  witness  examined  by  the 
jury  of  inquest  v  as  Constable  Casanovas, 
who  te.itifi.3d  (ha;  he  was  in  t.l.  •  Van>l'>- 
ville  theatre  last  night,  si:i!:'_>;  on  llie 
left  side  of  the  entrance.  ;. nd  that  Ben 
Thompson,  King  Fisher  and  another  par- 
ty, to  him  unknown,  were  sealed  >n  the 
same  side  and  six  feet  from  the  entrance. 
Sims  approached  and  sho->i  hands  with 
lien,  and  sat  on  the  left  of  Thompson. 
The  treats  were  ordered,  and  directly 
the  party  rose  and  started  toward  the 


entrance  down  stairs.  At  the  door 
Thompson  turned  and  Foster  came  up. 
A  heated  conversation  followed,  during 
which  Ben  seemed  to  be  getting  angry. 
Heard  -him  say  something  to  Foster 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  then 
drew  back.  Could  not  see  Thompson's 
hand.  Immediately  after  he  heard  a 
shot  fired,  and  with  a  six  shooter  ju  his 
hand,  started  an  a  run  round  the  house 
in  order  to  reach  where  the  party  was. 
He  saw  pistol  flashes  as  he  ran,  but  could 
not  tell  who  had  the  pistol.  When  he 
reached  there  he  saw  Fisher  a'id  Thomp- 
son fall  and  saw  special  policeman  Coy 
rising  from  the  floor  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.  Could  not  tell  who  fired  the  first 
shot. 

"J.  S.  Coy,  special  police  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, was  next  sworn,  and  deposed:  I 
saw  Ben  Thompson.  King  Fisher  and  an- 
' other  man  come  into  the  bar  down  stairs. 
Sims  called  my  attention  to  Thompson 
and  Fisher,  and  asked  if  I  knew  them, 
saying  he  was  afraid  there  would  be 
trouble,  and  warned  me  to  be  careful. 
I  told  him  I  had  already  notified  the 
chief  of  police  and  asked_  for  more  pro- 
tection. The  men  drank,  and  then 
went  up-stairs.  Casanovas  followed.  I 
told  officers  Karbers  and  Hughes  that 
Fisher  had  on  a  pistol,  and  that  my  in- 
structions were  to  let  none  but  city  of- 
ficers go  into  the  theatre  with  deadly 
weapons.  They  told  me  Fisher  had  a 
right  to  wear  ona,  as  he  was  a  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  Uvalde  County.  I  went  up- 
stairs and  took  a  seat  bside  Thompson. 
Fisher  was  on  the  other  side.  Thomp- 
son called  a  waite:-,  and  told  him  to  tell 
Sims  to  come  there.  Sims  came,  and, 
after  shaking  hands,  sat  beside  Thomp- 
son. As  he  did  so  Fisher  rose  and  took 
a  seat  opposite  me.  Thompson  asked 
what  they  would  have.  Orders  were 
given  for  two  cigars,  a  beer  and  a  whis- 
key and  seltzer.  After  drinking,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  killing  of 
Jack  Harris,  but  was  so  low  that  I 
could  not  understand  what  was  said. 
Soon  Fisher  remarked  to  Thompson:  'I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  some 
fun,  but  don't  talk  about  the  past  times.' 
Thompson  replied:  'Don't  be  uneasy;  we 
will  have  it  soon.'  King  Fisher  then 
arose  and  said:  'Well,  let's  go  down 
stairs.'  The  party  rose  and  started  to- 
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ward  Ihc  dour.  Fisher  ;iml  I  in  f'roilt, 
and  Thompson  ,;>id  Situs  behind  us. 
When  we  reached  the  door,  Thompson 
turned  find  asked  :  'Hilly.  ;iin't  that  Joe 
Poster?'  Sims  told  him  it  was,  and 
went  to  Foster  vho  joined  the  party. 
Thompson  asked  him  to  take  a  drink. 
FoMer  replied:  'Veil  know.  Hen,  I  don't 
drink.'  Thompson  then  said  something 
about  shaking  hands,  when  Foster  told 
him  he  did  not  want  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  as  he  i  Thompson  i  had  mistreated 
him.  At  this  tiim  Thompson,  Sims  and 
myself  were  standing  side  by  side.  Fisher 
was  behind  Thompson,  and  Foster  facing 
Thompson.  Hen  Thompson  said;  'G — d 
d — 11  you,  I'm  triad  yon  won't  shake 
hands  with  me.'  1  requested  him  to  be- 
have himself,  and.  he  ordered  me  out  of 
his  way.  saying:  'Le1  me  settle  this  mat- 
ter with  Foster."  I  told  him  if  he 
\vanted  anytliiii<;  to  do  with  Foster  to 
*<}  somewhere  else,  for  I  would  prevent 
him  tliere.  I  Ie  "r,  plied  :  '(let  out  of  my 
way.'  and  called  Foster  a  thief  and 
slapped  him  with  his  left  hand,  drawing 
his  pistol  with  his  right.  I  jumped  and 
grabbed  the  pistol  on  the  barrel  with  one 
hand  and  the  stock  with  the  other,  when 
it  exploded.  I  held  on,  and  he  said: 
•(,  1 1  .1  -n  you,  itirn  my  pistol  loose.' 
King  Fisher  al  o  said;:  •Turn  that  pistol 
loose!'  \\'e  scuffed  from  the  door  to- 
ward the  cornel-,  where  we  all  three  went 
down  together.  Kisher  in  the  middle.  I 
had  hold  of  his  ps'ol  all  the  time  of  the 
shooting.  When  he  fell.  Thompson  re- 
leased his  pistol.  I  afterwards  turned 
it  over  to  Captain  Shardein.  Did  not 
see  who  else  had  pistols.  Did  not  see 
Fisher  draw  his  pi  tol." 

('aptain  Shardein  was  next  sworn,  and 
testified  that,  having  been  informed  that 
Hen  Thompson  and  Hill  Thompson  were 
in  town  ami  the  I'ormer  under  the  in- 
fliienc'-  of  liquor,  he  made  the  necessary 
details  to  pi-even:  trouble  at  the  Vaude- 
ville theatre,  where  it  was  apprhended 
it  would  occur.  Going  to  the  main 
pla/a  he  learned  that  Hen  Thompson  had 
Firmer  Hall;  that  his  brother 
Hill  was  sober  and  had  gone  to  the  hall 
to  take  care  of  |>n  and  gel  him  off  to 
bed.  Some  I  line  between  10  and  1  1 

o'clock,  while  sUiud'ng  n  front  of  ihe 
White  Flephant,  he  was  told  that  Ben 
Thompson  am!  Kite;  Fisher  hail  g.p'e  in- 


sire  the  Vaude,-ii>.  A  few  misiutos 
actev  !  heard  shots  fir,  d.  i'ol'oued  by 
(thets  ve:y  rapidu'.  I  ;!  fii  ^  thought 
it  was  on  th  st-ige  imt  v  her  th"  oirt.-s 
came  so  rapidly  1  rushed  'r.  I  think 
tin. re  might  have  l>i-en  ,-''.rht  01  ten  she  is, 
t,ni  th'.re  may  'lav;  be' n  UUIPV  more. 
The  f.ist  thing  1  sa-,v  as  I  was  pushing 
in  through  the  crowd  that  was  rushing 
out  was  Bob  Churchill,  one  of  the  bar- 
keepers, with  a  gun  pointed  over  the 
counter.  He  said, 'Hen  Thompson  is  up- 
stairs. As  I  ran  up-stairs  I  met  Sims 
and  Casanovas  supporting  Foster,  who 
was  coming  down  stairs,  wounded.  As 
soon  as  1  got  on  ihe  gallery  to  the  right, 
upstairs,  I  saw  the  two  men  lying  in  the 
corner  together.  Some  one  called  from 
tin-  loot  of  the  stairs:  'Look  out  for  Bill 
Thompson;  he's  coining  with  a  shot- 
gun.' I  turned  and  ran  back  down 
stairs  to  arrest  him,  passing  Sims,  and 
Foster  again.  As  1.  passed  them  1  no- 
ticed each  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
Sims  cried  out:  'Give  us  protection.'  I 
got  on  the  floor,  and  when  Bill  Thomp- 
son came  in  the  front  door.  As  I  saw 
him  1  heard  parties  calling  out  from  be- 
hind me:  'Get  out  of  the  way.'  I  was 
covering  him  witli  my  body.  1  shoved 
him  out  behind  the  front  stairs  and 
searched  him,  found  he  was  unarmed. 
1  told  him  not  to  u-o  in,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  house  closed,  and  went  to 
.1.  Coy,  and  he  turned  over  Ben  Thomp- 
son's pistol.  I  identified  the  pistol  in 
court — a  large  -i-.Vcalibre,  ivory-handled, 
engraved  and  silver-mounted.  I  looked 
it  without  i  evolving  the  cylinder. 
There  were  live  chambers  empty.  I 
had  not  seen  Thompson  or  Foster  or 
Fisher  previous  to  the  shooting." 

"One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Va 
ville  theatre.  \V.  il.  Sims,  testified  that 
Ben  Thompson  came  up  stairs  last  night 
accompanied  by  King  Fisher.  When 
he  first  came  in  he  walked  up  to  the  bar 
and  called  for  iwo  drinks.  He  stood 
talking  to  the  bar-keeper  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  then  walked  up  in  the 
dres-  if  'In-  theatre.  After  he 

had    been   up   there   five   or   fen   minutes  I 
l>wed   on      up-..,.-i;rs,   walked   over     and 
,i  seat  at  th  i   of  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Thompson  sent 
one  of  the  waiters  over  to  me,  saying  he 
wanted  to  see  me  I  went  him, 
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and  when  I  got  up  to  him  he  turned 
around  in  his  seat  and  faced  me,  saying: 
'Sims,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  and  tell 
you  I  haven't  anything  against  you,  but 
you  haven't  treated  me  right.'  He 
talked  on  in  a  rambling  way,  and  seem- 
ed by  his  pantoimne  way  10  be  half 
crazy.  He  said:  'I  am  rich  now.  I  can 
get  out  of  any  trouble.  I  was  taking 
chances  to  come  here,  but  I  am  surround- 
ed by  my  friends.  I  have  a  six-shooter, 
but  I  won't  need  to  pull  it,  and  if  you 
move  yon  will  be  killed.'  I  told  him  I 
did  not  want  any  trouble,  with  him ;  that 
I  had  heard  so  much  that,  I  anticipated 
trouble  with  him.  He  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  me,  but  I  hadn't  treated 
him  right.  I  said  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
SHY  so,  and  that  you  don't  have  to  take 
any  chance  from  me.  He  said  a  great 
deal  about  how  cevoid  of  fear  and  how- 
rich  he  was.  He  then  jumped  up  sud- 
denly and  started  toward  the  door.  Just 
as  he  got  facing  the  door  he  whirled 
around  and,  clinching  and  squeezing,  my 
arm,  he  commenced  talking  about  .lack 
Harris,  and  said:  'Old  Jack  Harris 
pushed  himself  in  the  way.  Joe  Foster 
i's  the  -  -  who  ought  to  have  been  kill- 
ed.' Turning  around  suddenly  lie  said: 
'Ain't  that  Joe  Foster?'  pointing  in  the 
direction  where  Joe  Foster  was  scaled. 
I  said  yes,  when  he  added :  '  Tell  him  I 
want  to  talk  to  him.'  I  walked  over 
and  told  Foster  that  Thompson  wanted 
him.  Foster  got  up,  turned  around  in 
front  of  Thompson  and  looked  up  at  him, 
and  adjusting  his  eye-glasses  with  both 
hands.  Thompson  reached  out  as  if 
about  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Foster 
seemed  not  to  take  notice  of  his  hand  at 
all,  when  Thompson  asked,':  'Do  you  re- 
fuse to  shake  hands  with  me.1'  Foster- 
replied:  'I've  said,  Ben  Thompson,  I 
can't  shake  hands  with  you.  All  I  ask, 
Ben,  is  to  be  let  nlone.  I  told  Billy  to 
-  tell  you  I  never  .would  put  a  straw  in 
your  way.  The  world  is  wide  enough 
for  both  of  us,  Ben.  You  .wronged  me 
and  killed  Jack  Harris  without  cause.' 
Ben  Thompson  then  said:  'Don't  (real 
me  this  way;  don't  force  me  to  extreme 
measures.  I'll  bet  you  money  you'll  be 
sorry  you  didn't  shake  hands  \\-ith  me. 
I'll  live  a  long  time,  Joe  Foster,  and  I'll 
make  you  leave  this  country.  I'll  ex- 
pose fou  as  a  thief.'  Foster  answered: 


'May  be  so,  Beu.  I  have  lived  here 
twenty-five  years,  and  I  haven't  stolen 
anything  yet.,  As  Thompson  kept 
talking  he  got  wild  and  boisterous.  He 
and  Fisher  seemed  to  keep  on  backing 
up  towards  the  wall.  It  was  in  a  nar- 
row place,  on  a  little  elevation,  and 
when  he  got  on  this  elevation  he  sudden- 
ly jerked  out  his  six-shooter  and  stuck  it 
sidewise  in  Foster's  mouth  and  eocked  it 
as  he  pulled  it  back  from  Foster's  mouth. 
As  the  pistol  clicked  Policeman  Coy 
grabbed  it.  As  Coy  grabbed  it,  he  said: 
'Beu,  I  am  an  officer,  don't  do  that.' 
After  the  first  fire  another  pistol  was 
drawn,  and  just  as  this  pistol  was  drawn, 
Fisher  said:  'Don't  you  draw  that  gun, 
you  son  of  a — . '  Firing  commenced  then 
on  both  sides.  When  it  ceased,  Joe 
Foster  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and 
said:  'I  am,  shot;  help  m'e  down  stairs.' 
Thompson  and  Fisher  had  fallen  by  this 
time,  and  the  firing  had  ceased.  I  had 
started  out,  when  Foster  said:  'Billy,  I 
am  shot  all  to  pieces;  help  me  down 
stairs.  I  did  not  notice  Thompson  and 
Fisher,  particularly  then,  as  my  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  Foster,  whom  I 
helped  down  stairs.  Thompson  fired 
the  first  shot,  and  while  Coy  was  holding 
the  pistol  I  think  Thompson  fired  twice 
before  any  other  pistol  was  fired.  Coy 
held  on  to  it  like  grim  death.  The  first 
shot  fired  and  sounded  like  my  ear  had 
bursted.  There  vas  a  crowd  before  the 
firing  commenced,  but  they  got  out  when 
they  found  out  Thompson  was  there. 
Thompson  had  taken  a  drink  and  asked 
the  boy  whether  there  was  poison  in  it, 
and  I  took  a  cigar,  he  would  not  pay  for 
it,  and  the  boy  waited  for  it.  He  asked 
the  boy  if  he  ws  waiting  for  the  money. 
The  boy  said:  'No;  I  have  got  plenty 
time,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  will  wait  as 
long  as  you  want  me  to.'  Thompson 
replied':  'Well,  I'll  not  pay  you  for  any 
drinks.'  Fisher  said,  'Ben,  pay  the  boy,' 
and  at  the  same  time  Fisher  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  as  if  about  to  pay  for  it.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  paid  for  it,  or 
Thompson.  I  am  the  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Jack  Harris  and  have  en- 
tire control  of  the  house.  I  don't  think 
Fisher  was  drunk.  lie  was  very  quiet, 
and  when  1  spoke  he  wouldn't  answer, 
but  got  up  and*  faced  me.  11^  took  a 
cigar,  I  think,  which  I  did  when  Thomp- 
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son  ordered  the  treats.  I  .saw  Joe  Fos 
ter  with  a  pistol  out  after  the  third  or 
fourth  shot  was  fired,  but  didn't  know 
whether  the  policeman  fired  or  not.  T 
was  too  busy  watching  Thompson  and 
taking  right  good  care  of  Mr.  Sims  about 
that  time.  1  don't  think  Thompson 
slapped  Foster,  but  he  was  gesticulating 
rapidly  with  his  hands.  I  saw  Foster 
cocking  a  pistol.  Don't,  know  that  he 
shot,  but  he  ought  to  have  done  so. 

"The  jury  retired,  and  in  ten  minutes 
a  verdict  to  the  c  .  t'ect  that  Ben  Thomp- 
son and  King  Fisher  came  to  their  death 
at  the  Vaudeville  theatre,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  pistol-sh,)t  wounds  from  pistols 
held  and  fired  from  the  hands  of  -I.  ('. 
Foster,  Vv.  11.  Sims  and  .Jacob  Coy,  and 
further  found  that  the  killing  was  justi- 
fiable and  done  in  self-defence,  in  the 
immediate  danger  cf  life." 

(Austin  Dt-ily  Statesman.) 

"A  good  deal  of  curiosity  has  been 
felt  in  Austin  to  know  the  actual  facts 
in  regard  to  the  ki'ling  of  lien  Thompson. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  investigation  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  would  bring  the 
facts  to  light,  but  instead,  every  witness 
seemed  to  studiously  keep  them  from  be- 
ing made  public.  All  classes  in  Austin 
not  only  Thompson's  friends,  but  those 
who  have  no  regret  at  his  death,  have  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth  respecting  the 
matter,  and  not  a  little  disappointment 
was  felt  on  every  hand  when  the  evi- 
dence of  the  inquest  was  read.  To  throw 
light  upon  this  qutstion.  an  autopsy  was 
had  yesterday  morr.ing.  and  the  post 
mortem  conducted  by  two  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  this  city,  and  perhaps  the 
State — Drs.  Worthington  and  Wooteri — 
the  latter  one  of  the  most  scientific  gent- 
lemen in  Texas.  This  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  ihc  deceased,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  represeutntives  of  the  press,  and 
other  gentlemen.  The  coroner's  jury 
at  San  Antonio  only  found  that  three 
shots  hit  Thompson,  when,  in  fact,  eight 
bullets  entered  his  body,  five  of  which 
entered  his  head.  The  cold,  hard  facts 
of  science  show  how  valueless  is  human 
testimony  in  a  case  like  this.  All  of 
these  eight,  balls  entered  the  body  on 
the  left  side;  the  1-ack,  the  front  nor  the 
right  side  being  hit  at  all.  This,  of 
course,  proves  that  the  shooting  was  all 


done  from,  the  lift  of  Thompson,  and 
that  whoever  they  were  shot  from  the 
Mime  point.  The  first  wound  probed 
made  another  startling  disclosure.  The 
ball  entered  i'ie  left  side  of  the  head 
near  that  point  where  the  side  head  be- 
gi'is  to  round  of1'  to  form  liie  crown,  and 
its  course  was  downward,  a  little  back- 
ward, and  slightly  inward,  so  that  if  the 
ball  had  come  out  its  point  of  exit  Would 
have  been  just  back  of  the  right  jaw  in 
the  neck.  An  inch  and  a  half  below 
this  another  ball  entered  and  followed  an 
exactly  parallel  course  to  the  first,  and 
iiad  this  came  out  its  point  of  exit,  would 
have  been  an  inch  and  a  half  below  that 
of  the  first  one  mentioned.  A  third 
bullet  entered  above  the  left  eye,  just 
where  the  side  heads  turns  to  the  front. 
and  passed  in  the  same  downward  course, 
lodging  in  the  m-vt  th,  to  which  it  was 
traced  and  found.  A  fourth  b^all  enter- 
ed just  below  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  last  one  described,  and  cut  through 
the  arch  over  the  left  eye,  coming  out 
just  over  this  eye-ball,  and  gracing  the 
side  of  the  check  in  its  downward  course 
which  was  almost  perpendicular  with 
the  body  when  standing  erect.  The  fifth 
ball  entering  the  head  entered  the  ear 
just  above  the  ear  opening,  traveling  a 
parallel  line  with  the  air  passage  of  the 
ear  and  lodging  in  the  brain.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  four  first  mentioned 
balls  must  have  been  shot  from  above, 
coming  from  the  same  general  quarter 
and  having  the  same  downward  course: 
the  ball  entering  the  ear  being  the  only 
eccentric  one  of  the  five.  The  sixth 
ball  struck  the  jaw  bone  in  a  downward 
course,  against  which  it  spent  its  force 
and  passed  into  the  neck  where  it  lodged 
and  was  found;  making  five  of  the  balls 
ranging  downward  inward  and  slightly 
backward.  The  seventh  ball  entered 
the  outer  side  of  the  left  arm,  passing 
through  the  muscles  at  right  angles  with 
the  body  which*  it  entered  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  heart.  The 
course  of  this  ball  was  at  a  perfect  right 
angle  with  the  body  when  in  an  erect 
posture.  The  eight  ball  had  a  point  of 
entrance  on  the  left  side  above  the  hip 
and  ranged  upwards,  coming  out  on  the 
other  side  just  below  the  ribs.  Still  an- 
other ball  which  d'd  not  enter  the  body 
•jraxcd  across  the  shoulders  from  the 
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ict'f  side  to  tlic  i-'_;'ht,  leaving  its  track 
plainly  marked  on  the  dead  man's  skin, 
and  holes  in  his  clothes  correspond  with 
the  track  of  this  bullet.  Some  of  the 
bullets  were  taken  from  the  -body,  and 
these  were  submitted  to  experts,  among 
them  J.  C.  Petmeeky,  and  They  were 
found  to  have  come  from  both  Winches- 
ter rifle,  and  44-oalibre  pistol  cartridges, 
showing  that  both  these  weapons  had 
been  used  in  tho  deadly  work.  The  ef- 
fects of  six  of  the  eight  balls  that  enter- 
ed Mr.  Thompson's  body,  as  will  be  seen 
from  this  autopsy,  were  fatal,  and  he 
would  have  been  powerless  in  an  instant 
after  any  of  these  struck  him.  The 
conclusions  of  the  post  mortem  are :  First 
Thompson  was  shot  when  standing  erect 
by  persons  who  were  above  him,  and  who 
were  also  a  little  to  the  left,  armed  with 
both  Winchester  rifles  and  revolvers,  as 
shown  by  the  bullets  found  and  by  the 
same  general  downward  track  of  all  the 
balls  except  two ;  and  that  he  must  have 
been  standing  si  ill  at  the  time,  as  is 
shown  by  the  parallel  course  of  the  bul- 
lets; secondly,  that  five  of  the  balls  were 
fired  by  different  persons  and  simultan- 
eously, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
would  have  instantly  fallen  from  the  ef- 
fect of  any  of  them,  and  their  courses 
being  in  the  same  general  direction. 

"The  ball  entering  the  heart,  and  the 
one  shot  from  the  hip  upward  may  have 
been  shot  after  Thompson  fell;  the  latter 
must  have  been  so  fired.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  scientific  investiga 
tion  of  Fisher's  wounds,  to  see  what  sort 
of  evidence  they  would  give." 


that  the  killing  was  simply  a  foul  mur- 
der. It  will  require  more  than  a  hasty 
coroner's  jury  to  remove  this  impression, 
and  both  Sims  and  his  confederates  have 
already  realized  a  foretaste  of  this  grow- 
ing fact." 


"San  Antonio,  March  15— In  conversa- 
tion to-night  with  Billy  Sims,  of  the 
Vaudeville  theatre  (the  scene  of  the  re- 
cent slaughter  of  lien  Thompson  and  King 
Fisher),  he  stated  iliat  he  desired  to  have 
the  killing  of  the  two  men  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  grand  jury,  and  that  him- 
self, Foster  and  Coy  were  ready  to  abide 
the  result.  Why  Sims  should  make 
such  a  bluffinar  statement  as  this  is  not 
quite  clear,  unless  it  be  born  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Ben  Thompson  was  certain- 
ly unpopular  here,  and  was  greatly  fear- 
ed, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  his 
death  would  not  je  much  regretted,  but 
the  more  the  terrible  affair  is  sifted  the 
more  convinced  are  the  people  becoming 


"Yesterday  a  Statesman  represent) ve 
met  two  gentlemen  who  were  present  at 
the  Vaudeville  theatre  at  the  time  Thomp- 
son and  Fisher  were  killed,  and  the  ac- 
count they  give  of  the  matter  is  so  at 
variance  with  the  story  told  by  tin- 
crowd  at  the  dive  itself,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  most  interesting  reading. 
Both  gentlemen  are  from  the  North,  and 
are  traveling  men,  one  representing  a 
wholesale  liquor  house  in  Kentucky  and 
the  other  a  wholesale  tobacco  house  in 
Chicago.  They  appear  like  very  candid, 
truthful  men,  and  the  story  they  give 
corresponds  so  closely  with  the  post 
mortem,  examination  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  it  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  tragedy.  They  gave  their  names  as 
Alex  T.  Raymond  and  John  K.  Sublett. 
These  gentlemen  say  they  happened  to 
be  in  San  Antonio  the  night  of  the 
tragedy.  They  stayed  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, ao,id  he  insisted  on  showing 
them  some  of  the  sights  of  the  Alamo 
city.  They  went  to  hear  Ada  Gray,  and 
then  their  friend  proposed  they  take  in 
the  variety  theatre,  and  in  this  manner 
they  happened  to  be  at  the  den  of  in- 
famy. It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  when  they  reached  this  den  of 
sin.  They  were  in  the  bar-room  when 
Thorn pson  and  Fisher  came  in,  and  their 
friend  informed  thorn  that  the  gentleman 
who  just  entered  was  the  notoriou^  Hen 
Thompson.  It  we-;  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  seen  him,  and  of  course  their 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Their  friend 
then  informed  them  that  he  had  killed  a 
man  in  this  very  theatre.  Jack  Harris, 
and  that  the  prtsent  manager  had  been 
the  partner  of  the  man  killed  by  Thomp- 
son, and  their  friend  remarked  it  was 
strange  Thompson  should  come  to  the 
place.  Neither  Thompson  nor  Fisher 
were  drunk.  They  talked  in  an  ordin- 
ary conversational  tone  of  voice,  and 
both  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  .pleasant 
humor.  Soon  a  man  came  into  the  bar- 
room, whom  their  friend  told  them  was 
Sims,  and  he  walked  up  to  Thompson  and 
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Said.   'Hello,    lien;   idad   to   see  you.'         I  Sen 

thon  introduced  I.  in  to  .Mr.  Fisher,  and 
Fisher  and  Sims  j-hook  hands.  Just  then 
the  officer.  Coy  came  into  the  hai'-roolii, 
and  shook  hands  with  both  the  murder- 
ed men.  Sims  then  said  to  Thompson: 
"Ben,  I  am  awful  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Let  us  forget  the  past,  and  he  friends, 
in  the  future.  Thompson  replied:  'I  de- 
sire to  hi'  friends,  ;  nd  1  have  come  here 
with  my  friend  Fisher  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  have  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that, 
have  I  not?'  Sims  said:  'Yes,  Ben. 
v.  that  is  right,  and  I  know  \ve  can  all  he 
friends.'  Hen  iheu  said:  '1  have  noth- 
ing against  you  or  Foster.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  I  am  here  surrounded 
by  my  friends,  but  I  want  to  be  friends 
with  you.  and  I  have  come  here  to  talk 
this  over.'  Sims  replied:  'That  is  all 
right;  come  up  s.airs  and  see  Foster; 
and  after  taking  a  drink  Thompson  and 
Fisher  went  up  stairs  to  the  theatre — 
neither  the  policeman  nor  Sims  went  up 
with  them.  Ravmond  and  Sublett,  with 
their  friend,  t'oilo\\  ed  them  and  took  a 
seat  a  short  distance  trom  them.  In  a 
short  time  they  w<  :  e  .joined  by  Sims  and 
Coy,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Thompson 
and  Fisher,  and  some  pleasant  conversa 
tion  [Kissed.  Soon  a  girl  came  along 
and  Thompson  -orcit  red  drinks.  After 
they  had  drank  la;  teased  the  girl  about 
paying  for  them,  but  finally  pulled  out  a 
very  large  roll  of  bills,  saying,  'I  have 
lots'  of  money.  I  have  $20,000  in  that 
roll.'  and  he  paid  the  girl  for  the  drinks. 
After  this  he  turned  to  Sims,  saying,  'I 
thought  you  brought  me  up  here  to  sec- 
Foster.  Billy,  don't  you  play  any  games 
on  me.  I  did  net  come  here  for  an;? 
fuss,  and  I  don't  w:int  any.  but  you  must 
treat  me  fair.'  Sims  replied:  "I  am, 
Ben;  it's  just  as  J  told  you,  and  1  will 
go  and  tell  Foster  you  want  to  have  a 
friendly  talk  with  him.'  'Yes,  go  and 
get  him,'  Fisher  said.  '1  want  to  make 
you  fellows  good  friends  before  I  leave. 
I  have  invited  Thompson  here;  he  did 
not  want  to  come,  but  you  are  all  friends 
of  mine,  and  I  want  you  to  be  friends. 
I  told  him  to  come  and  talk  the  matter 
over  like  gentlemen  together,  and  bury 
the  past;  Thompson  is  willing  to  do  it. 
and  1  want  Foster  to  meet  him  half  way.' 
Sims  said,  'All  right,  1  will  go  and  gel 


him.'  He  \\eiit  into  a  box  and  eame 
out  \\ilh  Foster,  .iiid  they  came  down 
to  where  Thompson  and  Fisher  were.  As 
they  came  up,  Thompson,  without  rising, 
extended  his  hand  to  Foster,  and  as  he 
did  so  Fisher  .<aid  :  'I  want  you  and 
Thompson  to  be  friends.  You  are  both 
friends  to  me,  and  I  want  you  to  shake 
hands  like  gentlemen.'  Foster  said.':  '1 
cannot  shake  hands  with  Ben  Thompson, 
nor  can  I  be  friends,  and  I  want  him  to 
keep  out  of  my  way.'  As  lie  said  that 
both  Sims  and  Co;,  stepped  to  one  side, 
at  least  two  feet  from  where  Thompson 
and  Fisher  were  silling,  and  Foster  was 
about  as  far  on  th  other  side  of  them. 
Thompson  and  Fisher  sprang  up.  neither 
had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  before 
they  got  to  their  feet  a  volley  that  sound- 
ed as  though  th  -re  were  a  do/en  carbines 
was  fired  from  a  box  a  little  to  the  left 
and  considerably  above  the  doomed  men, 
and  both  went  down  instantly.  Neither 
Thompson  nor  Fisher  drew  their  pistols, 
nor  did  they  have  time  to  do  so.  Any 
statement  to  the  -ontrary  is  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  Thompson  fell  on 
his  right  side  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
volley  was  fired  from  the  box  one  of  the 
two— either  Sims  or  Coy  rushed  up  find 
drew  Thompson's  revolver  and  bent  over 
putting  the  muzzle  close  to  his  ear  and 
tired.  He  then  fired  two  other  shots  in 
his  head  and  body  and  the  other  man 
shot  Fisher  in  a  similar  manner.  Foster 
tried  to  draw  his  revolver,  but,  it  caught 
and  he  gave  it  an  angry  jerk  bringing  it 
out,  but  the  jerk  discharged  it  and  the 
ball  struck  him  in  the  leg  and  he  fell. 
The  crowd  then  gathered  around  the 
dead  men.  'It  is  monstrous,'  said  Mr. 
Raymond,  'the  evidence  those  fellows 
gave  at  San  Antonio,  and  the  whole 
town  seems  to  b"  in  mortal  fear  of  the 
tough  crowd  who  have  their  headquarters 
at  that  den  of  infamy,  the  Vaudeville, 
Thompson,  no  doubt,  was  a  bad  man, 
but  the  crowd  who  murdered  him  ought 
to  lie  hanged,  for  it  was  the  coldest 
blooded  murder  ever  committed.'  These 
gentlemen  were  asked  to  give  the  name 
of  thefriend  at,  San  Antonio,  who  was 
'with  them,  but  this  they  refused  to  do, 
because'  they  hud  promised  him  they 
would  not  disclose  his  identity,  as  he  was 
afraid  if  these  men  knew  he  might  be 
used  as  a  witness  against  them  they 
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would  kill  him  ;  and  he  did  not  want  to 
be  mixed  up  in  it  at  all.  He  did  not 
want  it  known  either  that  he  had  visit- 
ed such  a  den,  as  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city. 

"This  account  corresponds  with  the 
facts  shown  by  fhe  autopsy,  and  is  no 
doubt  as  near  the  truth  as  the  public  will 
ever  get.  It  is  given  exactly  as  related 
to  the  Statesman  representative." 


It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  truth, 
surrounding  this  assassination  of  Thomp- 
son and  Fisher,  will  ever  be  reached  by 
judicial  investigation  or  otherwise  until 
some  one  or  mort  of  the  cowardly  con- 
spirators— a»  will  almost  assuredly  be 
the  case — and  each  of  them  may  live  in 
daily  fear  and  trembling,  for  such  a  re- 
sult—turn traitor  to  the  others,  and  di- 
vulge the  machinery  of  the  plot.  For 
the  present  the  whole  devilish  secret  is> 
locked  deep  down  in  the  dark  hearts  of 
the  assassins— "Murder  will  out,"  "God 
will  punish. "--"Who  so  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Thompson,  certainly,  was  the  author  of 
many  deaths  His  hand  was  carmined 
with  the  blood  of  human  life  to  the  very 
tips  of  his  finger's  ends,  but  did,  that 
fact  justify  excuse  or  palliate  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ghastly  wounds,  under  the 
circumstances — through  which  his  im^ 
mortal  soul  passed  out  and  took  flight, 
to  the  world  that  ends  not. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Thompson 
left  property  which  will  realize  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  his  wife 
and  children  will  have  the  use. 


Since  writing  the  above,  Joe  Foster 
has  died  from  the  wounds  received  in  the 
tragedy  in  which  Ben  Thompson  met  his 
death. 

Attorneys  have  been  employed  by  the 
friends  of  Thompson  to  enquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  death,  and 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  justice  will 
eventually  be  dealt  out  to  all  concerned, 
as  new  facts  are  constantly  coming  to 
light  which  bid  fair  to  unravel  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  Vaudeville  tragedy. 

THE  END. 


Lea  Beaty  Booton,  Lockhart,  Texas 

The  world  is  wrapped  in  gladness, 
Each  glorious  Christmas  day. 
Every  tinge  of  sadness 
Gone,  in  some  mysterious  way. 

'Tis  a  glad  and  joyous  time, 
Bringing  memories  back  to  me, 
Of  that  childhood  home  of  mine, 
With  it's  loaded  Christmas  tree. 

To  me  it  looked  like  fairy  land, 
And   I  think  I'll  never  see, 
Another  half  so   fjrand, 
As  that  one  looked  to  me. 

After  a  long   and   sleepless   night, 
I  thought  it  still  a  dream, 
When  the  soft  candle-light, 
Fell  upon  the  scene. 

Sprigs  of  green  lay  on  the/  floor, 
A  bunch  of  holly  on  the  stair, 
A  wreath  upon  the  door, 

The   Christmas  spirit   every-where. 

• 

Like  sweet  incense  burning, 
Comes  the  smell  of  cedar  still. 
It  sets  my  heart  to  yearning, 
As  no  other  fragrance  will. 

I  long  to  go  again, 
To  the  woods  I  used  to  know, 
To  bring  red-berries  in, 
Along  with  mistletoe. 

For  Christmas  time  is  here, 
Bringing  memories  back  to  me, 
As  I  greet  the  loved-ones  dear, 
Round  the  fragrant  cedar  tree. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
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A  letter  more  thttii  65  years  old  which 
presents  a  mat  tin-  of- fact  picture  of  a 
fight  between  If)  Indians  and  17  white 
men  near  Comanehe  on  April  17,  1861,  is 
in  the  possession  of  J.  T.  Lambert  of 
Lueders,  Texas. 

•  The  letter,  faded  with  age,  was  written 
from  Comanehe  county  on  April  19,  1861, 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Nea',  wife  of  Bob  Neal,  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Disa  Cox.  The  letter 
Was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Cox  at  Hope,  La- 
vaca  county,  but  was  sent  by  way  of  Bel- 
ton.  The  postmark  reading  "Belton, 
Texas.  May  26,"  is  well  preserved  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope.  The  envelope  was 
formed  by  folding  the  letter  itself.  The 
postmark  shows  it  required  more  than  a 
month  for  the  letter  to  travel  from  Com- 
anehe county  to  Iselton,  whence  it  was 
forwarded  to  Hope. 

M.rs.  ( 'ox  was  the  mother  of  J.  T.  Lam- 
bert. He  discovered  the  letter*  in  a 
small  desk  belonging  to  his  mother  long 
after  her  demise.  That  portion  of  the 
letter  which  includes  the  story  of  the 
Indian  fight  reads  as  follows : 

"STATE  OP  TEXAS, 
"County  of  Comanehe, 
"April  19,  1861. 

Very  Dear  Brother  and  Sister  and  fami- 
ly: 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now 
take  the  privilege  of  dropping  you  a  few 
lines  in  order  to  let  you  know  that  we 
are  all  up  and  about.  Lucy  has  been 
puny  all  winter,  though  is  mending  now. 
I  sincerely  hope  when  these  ill-composed 
lines  reach  your  absent  hands,  may  find 
you  all  enjoying  the  best  of  health  and 
doing  well  also.  1  haven't  much  news 
to  write  that,  is  worth  relating.  Your  con- 
nections are  all  veil  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Welch.  She  is  right  poorly  with 
the  eresipelas.  I  guess  you  have  heard 
that  Silas  was  married.  Malaki's  wife 
has  a  fine  son.  Tok«'s  wife  has  a  fine 
son.  I  have  forgot  their  names.  Disa, 
Tom  Wright  got  up  here  hist  Tuesday. 
He  brought  me  :i  idler  from  home.  Tliry 
are  all  well  except  little  Molly;  she  has 
the  eli ills. 

"I  can  inform  ;,  on  that  the  boys  had 
a  fight  with  the  Indians  day  before  yes- 
terday. The  fight  lasted  about  three 


hours.  Bob  (Neal,  her  husband)  and 
Tom  Wright  were  in  the  fight.  The  In- 
dians made  a  raid  in  the  -Unm 
manche  Tuesday  night  about  an  hour 
before  day  and  t.».>k  the  sheriffs  horse 
out 'of  the  stable  and  took  Teverly's 
buggy  horses  and  one  of  his  mules;  cut 
them  loose  from  il-e  door  they  were  lied 
to  and  took  one  from  Dick  Kiser  and 
several  other  horses,  and  then  they  came 
by  here  and  took  two  stray  horses  that 
Bob  (her  husband!  had  taken  up.  There; 
was  a  company  of  men  up  by  daylight. 
and  they  caught  the  Indians  about 
o'clock  on  the  Colorado,  80  miles  (away, 
and  fought  them  five  or  six  mil- 
got  one  Indian  skelp  and  wounded  three 
or  four  others.  The  Indians  didn't  do 
no  damage  to  our  men,  only  killed  one 
horse  and  wound'-d  '2.  Bob  found  a  big 
knife  and  a  blanke;.  Several  of  the  hoys 
found  blankets.  They  L;  v  shoot- 

er and  one  shield.  The  Indians  wer 
armed  with  six  shooters  and  guns.  There 
were  19  Indians  and  17  white  men.  I  will 
name  them  to  you.  I  guess  yon  would 
like  to  know.  There  were  4  Cunning- 
hams, the  old  man.  Aron,  Dave  and  Bil- 
ly; Bill  Tonnor,  Bill  Carmack;  Dick 
Kiser;  Bill  and  Jim  Author;  Bob  Mar- 
shall and  Jim  Marshall:  Joal  Neighbors; 
Jim  Sanford;  Tom  and  IJerl  (  .' )  Hoi 
ly;  Tom  Wright  <•!!*!  Bob  (Neal).  The 
Indians  killed  one  of  Dick  Kiser 's  dogs. 
He  lamented  mighiy  about  the  dog. 

"Well,  Disa,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  been  doing  since  1  came  from  Bell 
(county).  I  have  been  trying  to  spin 
every  chance.  I  have  spun — yards  of 
blanket  warp,  eleven  yards  of  filling  and 
some  knitting  thread.  I  am  n<i\\  spin- 
ning some  harness  twine  to  try  to  weave. 
My  shoulder  pesters  me  a  great  'eal 
when  I  card  and  spin.  I  have  went  to 
the  doctor's  here  to  see  if  they  could 
cure  me  but  they  have  not  done  Jt." 

The  letler  from   here  on     out     is 
eerned   almost    whollj    with    personal   and 
family    affairs,    no:     of    general       interest. 
Something  of   (he    loneliness   >  ton- 

tier  woman  is  revealed  in  the  closing 
lines,  where  Mrs.  Aeal  exhorts  her  sister 
over  and  over  again  10  write  her,  and  to 
tell  various  other  persgng  to  write  her. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  •written  about 
the  killing  of  Chief  Nocona,  the  father 
of  Quanah  Parker,  in  the  battle  on  Pease 
River.  Quanah  Parker  always  contend- 
ed that  his  father  was  not  killed  at  the 
time  when  the  f'ght  between  Sul  Ross  and 
his  rangers  and  the  Indians  took  place  on 
Pease  river,  but  that  he  ended  his  life 
in  peace  very  soon  after  his  wife,  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  was  captured  .  In  1904  Col. 
Tom  Padgitt,  now  ^ving  in  Waco,  wrote 
the  following  article,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Dalles  N'ewf-,  and  ve  pass  it  on 
.to  our  readers : 

In  December,  I860,  when  S\il  Ross  was 
but  a  lad  less  than  21  years  of  age,  he 
was  at  home  on  a  vacation  from  school  at 
Florence,  Ala.  The  Indians  made  a  raid 
through  North  and  middle  Texas  and 
committed  many  crimes,  stole  and  car- 
ried off  something  like  400  head  of 
horses.  Gov.  Sam  Houston,  who  was  in 
office  at  that  time,  commissioned  Sul 
tion,  half  of  which  were  white  and  the 
other  half  friendly  Indians.  •  After  the 
Ross  to  organize  a  company  of  his  selec- 
selection  of  his  company  he  started  af- 
ter the  Indians,  and  in  a  short  while 
struck  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  whose 
chief  and  leader  was  Peta  Nocona,  Quan- 
ah Parker's  father.  Ross  had  as  his 
guide  the  old  friendly  Indian  Placadore, 
and  he  followed  the  Indians  until  he 
found  them,  which  required  seven  hard 
days  of  riding.  On  several  occasions 
the  trail  was  lost  and  the  old  guides  in- 
sisted that  they  would  find  it  again.  On 
the  sixth  day  Ross  called  his  old  guide 
and  began  to  question  his  good  faith 
and  thought  the  Indian  was  fooling  him 
into  a  trap,  as  Ross  had  'not  seen  evi- 
dence of  the  trail  for  two  or  yiree  days. 

The  guide  requested  Ross  to  camp  for 
two  hours,  after  which  time  lie  would 
return  and  make  his  report.  lie  re- 
turned on  time  and  escorted  the  com- 
pany a  few  miles  to  a  point  of  mountain 
and  showed  them  fresh  pony  tracks  and 
remarked  that  they  would  catch  the  In- 
dians in  a  few  lio.irs'  ride.  They  were 
<ni  the  hear!  waters  of  Pease  River  then. 
and  had  not  see  «  house  in  seven  days 
hard  riding. 

The  Indians  were  getting  out  so     far 


from  habitation  they  began  to  think  Hint 
they  were  out  ot'  danger  al'ler  making  a 
successful  raid  and  would  soon  be  home 
up  in  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

Ou  the  seventh  day  Ross  had  his  men 
in  the  saddle  at  daybreak.  .11.-  rode  up 
a  gulch  in  the  river  valley  ahead  of  his 
men  with  his  ^i;ide  with  him,  as  he 
claimed  that  lie  could  not  see  any  .sign 
of  the  trail.  The  guide  laughed  and 
said  that  it  was  ver\  plain  and  was  an 
only  a  few  houi.s  before.  Every  now 
and  then  they  w<5ul'd  peep  over  the.  ridge 
.Between  daylight  and  sunup  they  saw 
the  Indian  camp  in  the  distance.  Ross 
sent  the  Indian  gu'cle  back  to  notify  his 
company  to  follow  up  his  trail  and  that 
he  would  wait  and  watch  the  moveni 
of  the  band  of  Indians.  Ross  was  lying 
down  on  the  grass  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp  with  one  lonely 
six-shootur  for  deJX'iise.  lie  saw  an  In- 
dian jump  on  a  pony  and  come  toward 
him  in  a  gallop.  Ross  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  him,  for  he  was  sure  that  the 
Indian  had  spied  h'm  and  that  it  in 
a  single-handed  light  or  run.  Jus! 
fore  the  Indian  got  to  Ross  he  stopped 
and  dismounted  and  looked  over  the 
ground  as  if  he  had  lost  something,  then 
mounted  and  rode  back  to  a  cm  p. 

Ross  looked  and  saw  his  men  coming, 
and  when  they  came  up  to  him  he  n 
known  all  that  was  necessary  and  re- 
quested that  every  man  fight  to  kill, 
and  above  all  else,  try  and  recapture  (he 
stolen  horses.  The  horses  were  quite 
a  piece  from  the  camp,  grazing  the  valley 
below.  Each  and  every  man  had 
tive  instructions  t  <  single  out  a  man 
apiece  and  fight  it  out  until  lie  got  his 
man.  Whin  the  word  was  ghen  tlij.'. 
company  went  over -the  hill  and  down  OH 
the  Indian  camp  like  a  whirlwind.  Part, 
of  the  Indians  had  mounted  and  were 
ready  to  travel;  !  lie  iiahince  soon  mount- 
ed and  were  re.idv  to  tight,  while  some 
of  the  women  iled  in  all  haste.  The 
charge  had  been  so  sudden  that  the  In- 
dians began  to  make  '•! 'forts 
and  each  man  picked  his  man.  Ifnss 
picked  two  Indians  on  on.  and 

he  ran  onto  them  until  he  got  in  range 
with     his  six-shoot<r.       At 
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slml  (lie  man  in  front,  which  was  ;i  large 
Indian,  jumped  off  and  Ross  dashe,]  by 
the  pony  with  <he  single  rider,  and  ht> 
turned  to  shoo)  iliis  one  and  saw  that  it 
was  an  [ndian  <_riil  alioul  grown,  lie 
s<i\v  lie  had  shot  her  through,  as  blood 
was  flowing  on  her  In-cast  and  he  allowed 
her  to  go  on  and  I  m-ned  10  look  after 
the  large  Iinli;ni.  who  was  the  Chid',  and 
86  name  was  i'ela  N'oeona,  and  the 
father  of  Qiianah  Parker.  The  big  6 
was  now  to  come  olT,  and  lioss  said  thai 
lie  was  the  lark's,  Indian  he  ever  saw, 
and  shot  arrows  at  him  almost  as  fast  as 
he  -could  shoot  his  six-shoo1er.  and  was 
advancing  all  the  time.  The  second  ar- 
row went  thron.uii  the  root  ol'  Ross' 
horse's  tail  close  up  to  his  hody.  and  the 
horse  bewail  to  pitch  and  the  Indian  was 
running  at  the  horse  tn  tret  him 

by  the  bridle,  and  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  lioss  to  May  on  the  hose  and. 
shoot  at  the  Indian;  so  finally,  one  of 
his  shots  hit  the  Chief  in  the  arm  and 
broke/ it  just  below  the  elbow.  The  III- 

now    paused    and    he    and    Ross    both 

reali/ed   what    had      happened,     and   Ross 

I   lie  had  the  Indian  conquer- 

,111    the    latter   dropped   down    OH   his 

and    made   arrows  fly   as   if   he   were 
wounded   at   a)!.       He   held    the    bow 
with   his  broken  arm  and  pudlled 

]l  'S      '  •*:•>!!*  jflll 

Ross    had    emptied   his   six-shooter,   and 
rode  a   few   j  ay  to  reload,  and  in 

the  meantime  the  Indian  became  very 
sick.  Ross  had  reloaded  and  was  pre- 

•ig  to  finish  the  job  when  he  heard 
the  brush  breaking  and  looked  and  saw 

Mexican  servant  coming  on  a  mule 
with  a  double-barrel  shotgun  in  his  hand, 
for  Ross  had  told  him  to  keep  up  with 
him,  as  he  might  nerd  the  shotgun.  The 
Mexican  boy,  approaching,  asked  I 

shooting  al.  and   Ro-..-;  po'mf- 

!    the   In  ing  down.  The   Mex- 

ican   -aid      that   he     had   one  to 

make,   and    that   was   that    he    be    alh 

:hal 

"\r  and  it  would  not 
be   right    to      k'd! 

replied  that  the  Chin'  had  killed  his 
family,  burned  the  house  and  stole  all 
the  slock,  and  "  L  waul  revenge  and 
isfaction."  Ross  gave  his  permission, 
and  the  Mexican  approached  the  Indian 
and  spoke  to  him  in  his  own  language, 


and  after  a  brief  conversation,  the  In- 
pulled  his  shi.t  open  and  the  Mexi- 
can put  both  barrels  of  luic.kshot  into 
him. 

The  other  Indians  captured,  as  well  as 
Cynthia  Ann  Park' r,.  admitted  that  the 
Chief  killed  was  lYfa  Xocona,  who  was 
one  of  1 1  st  Chief's  in  the  West. 

In  a  short  time  the' members  of  the 
company  commenced  to  come  together. 
some  with  scalps  i'tid  some  with  prison- 
ers. Tom  Killh-ir  came  in.  leading  a 
pony  with  a  womru  and  baby-Tiding  it. 
and  Ross  inquired  of  Tom  Killheir  what 
he  had  and  Tom  replied  that  he  had  an 
old  squaw,  and  when  Ross  looked  at  her 
he  told  Killheir  that  she  was  no  Indian, 
for  there  never  was  an  Indian  with  blue 
.  and  that  she  was  a  white  woman. 
Ida  Ann  Parker  was  captured  at 
Parker  Fort  massacre  in  Limestone 
County,  in  1836,  and  lived  with  the  In- 
dians twenty-four  yars  and  afterward 
became  the  wife  of  Pel  a  N'ocona,  as  be- 
fore stated.  She  iiad  three  children  .The 
two  oldest  children  were  boys  and  the 
youngest  was  a  girl.  She  was  turned 
over  to  her  brother  a  few  years  after  the 
capture,  and  she  </iid  the  baby  both  died 
at  his  home  in  Fannin  County,  Texas. 
Th(>  last  time  Sul  Ross  saw  Cynthia  Ann 
Parkin-  was  when  he  was  returning  from 
ule  in  Mississippi  to  his  home 
with  his  wounded  brother,  Col.  Pete 
Ross. 

All  of  the  regalia  was  taken  from  the, 
body  of  Pela  N'ocona.  and  placed  in  the 
iol  at  Austin,  all  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed when  the  Capitol  was  burned. 

The  night  of  the  light.  Ross  began  to 
question  the  woman,  and  she  knew  that 
her  name  was  Cyjithia.  She  kept  crying 
all  the  next  day,  and  they  told  her  not 
to  cry,  as  she  would  not  lie  harmed,  as 
she  was  among  her  people.  She  said  that. 
she  did  not  fear  for  herself,  but  that  she 
had  two  little  boys  in  the  raid^  and  she' 
was  afraid  t!>  would  stray  off  and 

star  oning  her,  they 

found  out  her  history,  and  one  of  these 
i-red  tn  was  Quanah  Parker. 


Many    subscriptions    to    Frontier   Times 
,,  it  h    I  his    issue.         Walc.li     for   I  he 
val    blank   which  you    will     find     in 
your  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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A.  W.  Thompson  in  Clayton  (New  Mexico)  News 


Some  years  or  so  ago  the  Denver  Post 
published  an  article  'of  mine  on  "Rob- 
Eoost,"  descriptive  of  its  proprie- 
tor and  leader,  a  Mr.  Coe,  of  bombard- 
i  of  his  stronghold,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist  on  an  eminence  some 
four  miles  up  the  North  Carrizo  from. 
Kentqn;  pi  the  outlaw's  escape,  subse- 
quent capture  and  execution.  The  story 
was  prompted  by  a  somewhat  discon- 
nected array  of  verbal  information  from 
"old  timers"  who  knew,  it  seems,  as  lit- 
tle of  the  truth  of  foe's  life  and  capture 
as  I  did,  and  was,  though  intended  a.- 
truthful,  more  fantastic  than  genuine. 
Some  weeks  after  its  publication  I 
iced  to  visit  the  Bud  Sumpter  ranch 
on  the  Cimarron,  to  be  couteously  in- 
formed by  the  proprietor,  who  knew  and 
renembers  Coe  and  figured  in  his  final 
capitulation,  of  the  error  of  my  relation 
and  who  gave  me  the  following : 

idisoii   Emery,    who     trekked    across 
tin1  plains  in  the  sixties  and  lost  most  of 
his  oxen     on     the  Smoky     Hill  trail,  on 
iiing  Denver  turned  south  and  event- 
ually .settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Cimar- 
in  northeastern  New  Mexico.         Not 
only  was  he  the  first  man  to  get  a  wagon 
M    to   the  river  through   Emery   Gap, 
bni    the   primal   farmer  on     that   stream, 
when-   prior  to   1868  he  practiced  irriga- 
tion and  one  year,  perhaps  1869,  freight- 
ed therefrom  five  ox-loads  of  oats  across 
tin     plains   to     Ft.     Leavenworth.  where 

<   ready   market. 

in   the  years  ju-t   subsequent     to     the 
i   Mr.  C'oe    (first  name  unob- 
tainable)   had  become  the  leader   of       a 
'•ions    gang   of   desperate     men.   who 
inlfsted   the  country  between   ,'i-id   tribu- 
te Ft,  Lyon.  Colo.,  and    Fi .     I'liiou, 
Mexico.     Coe,  aecording  !<>  Sumptcr, 
a    tall,  well-built,   pivpo  se  •->.}>«    p,-r- 
:j8.   some   ,'!.")   years   old;   ir-'ti- 
c'l'.-n'y    went    well-dressed    an.'J    I'l'ly      and 
•rly    armed.        His      associate-;    nuny^ 
i    some   4(1   men,   as   uin'.ini  rolled   ex- 
by   their  lca.hr  as  he   himself,     and 
rende/vous     was   some    four      miles 
the   junction   of   tin  Carri/.o 

and  Cimarron  streams  iu  Oklahoma  of  to- 
day, n  stone  house  on  an.  elevation  which 


comanded  a  fine  vista  in  all  directions, 
known  as  "Robber's  Roost."  The  mis- 
deeds of  this  gang  consisted  more  in 
stealing  government  property,  mules 
and  stock  from  Forts  Lyon  and  Union 
than  in  purloining  from  settlers  ami 
ranchmen. 

In  1868  Madison  Emery,  Sampler's 
step-father,  and  family  were  improving 
their  valley  farm  on  the  Cimarron  at  the 
mouth  of  Toll  Gate  Canyon,  just  below 
the  present  Folsom,  this  being  the  now 
so-called  John  ranch. 

On  a  hill  back  of  the  ranch  house  a 
small  fortification  had  been  built  as  pro- 
tection from  Indians  and  outlaws,  in  case 
of  attack  by  either.  To  the  Emery  ranch 
Coe  occasionally  came,  on  such  visits  be- 
ing entertained  hospitably  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emery,  who  knew  the  desperate 
character  of  their  guest  and  whose  en- 
mity they  desired  to  avoid.  Bud  recall's 
that  in  1867  or  '68  on  one  occasion  Coe 
and  10  of  his  men  arrived  at  his  father's 
ranch  with  a  lot  of  government  mules, 
presumably  stolen  from  Ft.  Union,  which 
they  proceeded  to  counterbrand  in  a 
canyon  near  at  hand.  At  another  time 
Coe  drove  up  to  their  gate  with  a  buck- 
board  and  four  pairs  of  government 
mules,  also  taken  from  Fort  Union.  On 
this  visit  he  was  accompanied  by  a  come- 
ly young  Mexican"  woman. 

Several  times  Coe,  after  running  off 
government  stock  was  followed,  captur- 
ed and  jailed  at  Ft.  Lyon,  and  on  as 
many  occasions  he  managed  to  escape, 
even  braaking  the  shackles  by  which  he 
was  held,  and  continuing  to  commit  de- 
predations, perplexing  military  author- 
ities and  causing  more  or  less  apprehen- 
sion among  settlers. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1868  at  the 
Emery  ranch  and  not  at  "Robber's 
Roost,"  seventy-five  miles  east  down  tin1 
Cimarron,  and  after  bombardment  of 
the  stone  house  as  recited  in  my  Denver 
Post,  story,  that  Coe  met  his  final  cap 
ture,  and  the  incidents  connected  with 
it,  are  these  : 

hi  the  spring  of  1868  Coe  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  regulars  at  Ft.  Lyon  and 
in  that  army  post  on  the  Arkansas,  just 
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below  11n>  town  of  Las  Animas.of  today, 
wns  confined,  la  characteristic  fashion 
he  effected  his  e;eape.  From  Ft.  Lyon 
to  Ft.  I'nion  word  was  sent  of  this  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  likely  that 
the  outlaw  would  return  to  his  rendez- 
vous on  the  Carrizo,  from  this  latter  post 
a  small  company  of  soldiers  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Emery  ranch,  where 
<rrain  for  horses  could  he  purchased,  and 
there  encamp  with  a  view  of  arresting 
Coe  if  he  came  that  way  on  his  journey 
down  the  river.  Reaching  the  Emery 
place  25  men  under  a  sergeant  lay  in 
wait  for  two  weeks  during  which  no. 
news  of  Coe  was  had.  Despairing  of 
effecting  his  arrest  orders  were  finally 
given  to  begin  the  return  march  to  Ft. 
Union,  and  the  following  morning  the 
journey  was  begun.  As  the  soldiers  left, 
Madison  Emery  accompanied  the  militia 
ii])  the  river  onto  the  Ft.  Union  road, 
leaving  -Mrs.  Emery,  Bud  and  a  man  at 
the  ranch. 

Some  hour  or  two  after  this  depar- 
ture .Mrs.  Emery  was  surprised,  startled 
and  not  greatly  phased  to  see  Coe  him- 
self ride  up  to  the  ranch.  He  was  rag- 
gedly clad,  mounted  on  a  poor  and  com- 
mon steed  in  contrast  to  his  generally  su- 
perb horse.  Dismounting,  he  approach- 
ed the  house  and  was  invited  in.  Here 
food  was  set  before  him,  of  which  he  ate 
heartily,  Mrs.  Emery  not  for  a  moment 
losing  her  composure  or  presence  of 
mind.  She  informed  her  visitor,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  or  depar 
Mure  of  the  regulars,  that  her  husband 
was  away  but  would  be  back  later  in  the 
day,  remarking  "Mr.  Coe,  you  look- 
tired.  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  bunk 
house  and  rest?"  an  invitation  that  was 
at  once  accepted.  Taking  with  him  the 
only  gun  he  had,  an  old  cap-and-ball  af- 
fair, secured  after  escape,  Coe  proceed 
ed  to  the  suggested  quarters  and  was 
soon  asleep.  Then  it  was  that  '.Mr- 
Emery  took  the  situation  in  hand.  Site 
directed  Bud,  as  quietly  and  unsu 
iously  as  possible,  to  get  his  pony,  graz- 
ing near  the  house,  saddle  him  and  ride 
out  to  overtake  the  soldiers  and  his 
step-father,  notifying  them  of  the.  arri- 
val at  the  ranch  they  had  so  shortly 
of  the  person  they  sought.  These  orders 
were  obeyed  by  (he  lad  who  put  his  ani- 
mal at  top  speed  and  came  up  to  the  re- 


turning  parly   ]3  miles  from     tin 

Apprised     of     the     condilioi; 

geant   at   once  del 

with   him,    .Mr.    Kuier\    and    tl 

i  it ho.ii    !  Ar- 

riving  th 

cupied  the  bunk  house,  which  they  <: 
ly  surrounded.     ': 
at    the    door,    demanding      the 
surrender.      Incapable   of   defending 
self  and    cu!  n   all     possibilit; 

escape,    Coe    accepted   th> 
was  at   once  placed  under  arr 

As  lie    was      being     marched  IV 
liunk    house   an      incident   occure 
Siimpter    recalls    ai.d      which,      had 
again    secured    his    freedom,    would    ' 
been   disasterous   to    the     Emery 
Looking   about  him,   Coe   noticed      1» 
white  pony,  sweat-covered    from  his  ! 
ride,   and  remarked   laconically   " 
lie   horse  has  been  rode  h;  a 

glance   he    had    fathomed    Eroi 
marked  steed,  as  Sunipter  reniari 
Mrs.   Em'er\ ,    pony   and      boy 
generaled    him'.'' 

As    soon    as   their    departure,    could      be 
arranged    Coe.    closely    watched    a 
curdy    manacled,     was 
1'ueblo,    Colorado,    for   trial.     It   is 
sumcd    the    necessary    evidence    was      in- 
troduced to  convict   him,  and  though 
final    chapter    is      lacking,   it.    is      rcp< 
that    lie   was  speedily  han: 

Xever  again    was   b'  -ither  about 

the    western    can  oinnents    or    in    the 
ley   of  the  Cimarron. 

Three   soldier.-,      were  left   on 
the    Emery   ranch    on      the      departui 
the      balance    of      the    squad    witli 
captive,   and  although   next   day    1J 
well  ai'ii;:  up  to  the  ranch  and 

ed    for   Coe,   presumably   mei 
r,  on  learning  that  he  had 
to  Colorado,  representing  that   tl 

npting   to      locate      and   arrest      him. 
They   soon   d. 

Thereafter    for    some      years,    or 
the   Indian      raid    of      1878      conipar, 
tranquility  on      the      < 

This   was    the    last    visitation    of   the 
Man   in      warlike    aitire   and   is 
by   some      remaining   settlers    \vi 
then  living  in  what   is  a     part    o 
cauuty,  in  which  S   or  10  ranchmen 
herders   were    killed    in   a   scattered     and 
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uneven  day's    battle.       Their  names  un-  the  West  was  new  was     responsible  for 

fortunately  are  not  preserved.  the  capture  and  just  punishment  of  one 

A  woman's  coolness,  courage,  and  rare  of  its  worst  characters — now  almost  my- 

judgmeut  in     those'  colorful  days     when  thical.      All  honor  to  her. 


Austin  Concoran,  Graiad  Junction,  Colorado. 
It  was  chuck  time  on  the  round-up  and     But  just  practiced  on  us  fellows    'til  he 


we  heard  "Old  Doughy"  shout- 


learnt  all  there  is  to  know 


Fearful,     every  minute,     lest     the     cook 
might  keep  his  word. 


sour  dough. 
Oil!  There's  many  ways  of  dining,  from 


"You  had  better  come  and  get  this,  or     About  this  cooking  business  and  a  mixin' 

I'll  throw  the  whole  thing  out." 
So  we  headed  for  the  M'agon  like  a  wild 

stampeded  herd, 

what  I  ve  read  and  heard, 

From  meals   that's  served  in   courses,  to 

"a  bottle  and  a  bird"; 
The  way  we  gathered  round  that  mess-     But  when  it  comes  to  eating,  stuff  that 

box,  scrambling  for  tools;  tastes   good  all  the  way. 

Showed  the  disregard  for  ethics  that  is     I  wouldn't  quit  a  mess-box  for  a  Broad- 
taught  in  other  schools; 
But  what  we  lacked  in  manners  we  made 


up  in  friendly  strife, 
To  see  who'd  get  through  quickest  with 
the  stuff  that  prolongs  life. 

And  "Old  Doughy"  stood  and  watched 
us  with  the  pot-hook  in  his  hands 

That  he  used  for  lifting  covers  from  the 
pots  and  frying  pans ; 


way  cafe. 
For  when  he  slides  the  hooks  along  the 


pot-rack,  piles  on  wood, 
And,   when     the   fire   is     burning   down, 
starts  mixin'  something  good, 
An'  you   just   keep   a-lookin'   ''til  your 

eyes  begin  to  ;:chev 

And    wonder    what    new    kind    of    dish 
'Old  Doughy  "s"  goin'  to  make. 


And     also  used  to  carrv  out    remarks     He  puts  in  raisins,  sugar,  currants  and  a 


he'd  sometmes  make 


lot  of  other  stuff, 


Now  I  reckon  in     the  cities  they'd  spell 
that  word  in  French, 


To  any  thoughtless  rider  who,  in    fear  'Til  all  at  once  you  realize  you're  going 

of  being  late,  to  have  "plum  duff!" 
"Would  ride  too  near  the  pot  rack     and 

start  a  lot  of  dust 
That  would  settle  in     his     kitchen      'til 

"Cookee's"  rage  would  bust.  Tl1  J'011  wouldn't  know  just  what  they 

meant — a  latigo  or  cinch — 

For  "Doughy"  is  particular,  that  is  all  A^nd  you'd  be  none  the  wiser  when  they 

there  is  to  that,  set  it  by  your  plate, 

But  when  it  comes  to  sour-dough  bread,  Now,  after  it  was  (at en,  could  you  swear 


we  all  take  off  our  hat 
To  him  and  swear  that,  no  matter  where 

you'd  mind   to  look, 
You'd     never  find     man  to     equal  "Old 

Doughy"  with  the  hook. 


And  when  it  comes  to  feeding  men,  that 

is,   so   they'll   stay   fed 
And  spend  their  nights  in  slumber,  'stead 
o'  wrestling  with  the  bed, 
Your  city     chef  can  learn  a    lot  from     Somethin'     like   the   cattle  that  start  to 

our  old  round-up  cook,  "millin"  in  the  night, 

Who  never  learned  a  thing  he  knows     And  try  to  quit  their  bed-ground  at  some 
from  recipes  Or  book,  imaginary  fright. 


to  what  you  ate? 

In  fact,  you  wouldn't  know   'til  morning 

that  you  had  really  dined, 
And  taken  in  a  lot  of  stuff  your  inards 
wouldn't  grind. 
But  you  get   tlu>  first  reminder  along 

about  "last  guard," 
When  that  "Frenchy"  stuff  starts  quar- 
relin'down   in   your   "front   yard." 
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Bui.    unlike    the    tVii'tiilly    "Dorics,''   you 

Miis   sluff   (<>   sleep. 
.•ill    the    music   ih;i(    jvoes   with   it    was 
furnished   while  >  cu  e;it. 
-And    perhaps   it's   just    as   well.    for   you 

conldii  'i    sinir   a    note 
Wilh    all    that    RQITOW    in    your    pantry 

thai    liiinijnpr  jn  your  throat 
That   is  caused  1>>    foo  much  vintage  of  a 

Wh;  in   tire  evening  you  thought 

to  take  : 
Jim    later   showed    developments   which 

led    \  on    to    belie 

•      That  the  stuff  was  inamii'aetmvd   from 
a   kind   of   "loco    weed  "  : 

Then    you    recall    the    bottles    that      were 

stored   away  so   nice, 
With  some  blankets  wrapped  around   'em 

in  a  liuekei  o'  i  racked  iee, 
With  their  golden  yellow  labels,  like  the 
"  DoL'ies"    from    old    Mex, 

i    know    it  V,    something    extra    by 
res  on  your  checks. 

I'.ut    it   differs  from   those  "Bogies7'  that 

have   crossed  the   Rio  Grande, 
For  no1   t<'ll  the  value  by  the  col- 

or  or   the    brand. 
So   you    have    to    take   your    chances   on 

whai   "Frenchy's"    'mind  to  serve, 
And   to  catch   the   bedpost  as  it     comes 

around    the    cure; 
Then    commence      ;ui    awful      tussle    when 

a    try    to    ride   the    blink. 
While    the    "win-less"    keeps   you    posted 
on   the   "doin'  down    in   front." 

For  \ou   keep  ;i   he;iriu'  rumors  of  an  in- 

nal   riot. 

ed    by    the    cast    of   higher    livin'    on 
this  purely  diet, 

>  mi    are    torced    to   take   some   is- 
sn  trouble    near   at   hand 

And   try    to  iizc   your   forces     to 

make   a   final   stand 
nst    this-  food    combine    that    has    got 
you    in   its   < 

'Til   you   think  you're    in   the      stateroom 
of  an  ocean  LjoiiiL!  ship. 


Thai  take    you    further    from 

tlu  -oM-ni/e, 

Ami  !    to    wonderiii'   how   it   feels 

win  :nw    really   dies. 

Still   you    keep      on   heariii'   echoes     of 
Ja.-.t,  night's  food  and  song, 


'Till  you   realize  it's  morning  and  the 

"  French  iRe volution's"  on. 
Of  course,  you  may  recover,  and  perhaps 

you're  none  the  worse, 
But     for  me,     there's  no     " swell "eatin1 

while  "  Frenehy"  drives  the  hearse. 

Oli !   You     who   dine   in     cities,   passing 
through  plate-glass  doors, 

Winding  in   around   swell   tables   set   on 
polished  marble  floors, 
Following  a  darky  who  will  show  you 

to   your   seat, 

While  one  will  take  your  hat  and  an- 
other brush  ycur  feet, 

Dining  with  fair  ladies  while  sweet  mu- 
sic fills  the  room, 

And  you  gladly  tip  the  "leader"  for  the 
lady's  favorite  tune. 

You   who   linger  long  and  listen  to   the 

things  you  like  to  hear 
In  the  swell  cafes  in  cities  that  to  you 
are  always  dear, 
May   think   that   I   am   partial   to   the 

"cowboy"  and  his  "grub," 
•   I '.lit  I've  dined  at  all  those  cafes  and 

was  fed  once  at  a  club, 
And    I've   come   to   this   conclusion,   and 

right  here  I  want  to  say 
When  you  eat  at  "Cafe  Doughy 's"  you 
feel  all  right  next  day, 
For  here  is     "  Doughy 's"  record,  and 

beat  it  if  you  can — 
He's  cooked  for  us  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  lost  a  man. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  250,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we  ' 
have  only  100  left.  Send  your  order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Heel  Fly  Time  in  Texas,"  left  on  hand 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
true  in  every  detail,  and  full  of  human 
interest.  Order  today  from  Frontier, 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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J.MARVIN  HUNTER.  PUBLISHER 
Subscription,  $1.50  Per  Fear 

Entered  as  sceond  clasiTmatter  October  15,  1923.    »t  Bander*, 
Texas,  under  Aet  of  March  3.  1876 

Mr.  C.  D.  Carlisle,  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, sends  us  good  words  of  encourage- 
ment,and  says:  ':T  have  been  reading 
your  magazine  for  one  year  and  would 
not  miss  a  copy.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
check  to  keep  it  coming.  You  have  a 
great  subject  to  write  on,  and  I  am  sure 
of  the  success  of  Frontier  Times.  I 
feel  that  I  am  a  Texian,  coming  to  Fort 
Worth  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  from 
Missouri,  when  Fort  Worth  was  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad.  That  was  a 
western  trading  point  for  tne  big  ranches 
and  the  market  for  buffalo  hides.  _  I 
have  seen  them  coming  over  the  prairies 
on  trail  wagons  that  resembled  hay  in 
the  distance.  Choice  buffalo  meat  sold 
in  the  market  for  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  was  the  most  dilicious  meat  I  ever 
and  it  was  the  most  delicious  meat  I  ever 
:and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
slate  from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Gulf, 
and  I  love  every  nook  and  corner.  Your 
magazine  brings  to  mind  so  many  his- 
toric places,  such  as  Tascosa  and  others 
•that  figure  in  Texas  history.  I  have  a 
.•great  respect  foi-  the  pioneers  who  made 
way  for  this  generation  to  enjoy  life, 
and'  their  deeds  should  have  a  place  in 
the  history  of  our  state.  I  wish  Frontier 
Times  all  success/' 


Within  a  month  or  two  Frontier  Times 
will  begin  the  publication  of  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Jack  Hays,  the  interpid  Texas 
Ranger."  We  have  the  data  in  hand 
now  and  ready  for  publication,  and  it 
will  run  through  several  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  and  will  prove  of  intense  in- 
terest to  our  many  readers,  as  much  of 
the  data  has  never  before  been  published. 
The  first  installment  of  this  splendid 
story  will  appear  in  our  February  num- 
ber. 


"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 


SIGN  LANGUAGE 

By  Morve  L.  Weaver,  Visalia,  Calif. 

Certain  signs,  mostly  made  with  th 
hands,  seem  to  be  understood  universallj 
even  deaf-and-dumb  people  of  differer 
races  being  able  to  convey  ideas  by  sigi 
seeming  arbitrary  but  no  doubt  havin 
a  direct  relation  between  thought  an 
gesture. 

Our  early  Indians  were  masters  ( 
' '  sign  talk ' '  and  the  pioneer  trapper 
through  this  medium,  were  able  to  mak 
themselves  understood  by  any  of  th 
tribes  they  met  even  if  they  knew  fe- 
or  none  of  the  spoken  languages 

Each  of  the  tribes  had  a  sign  of  idei 
tification,  as  the  few  following:  Siou: 
drawing  the  finger  across  the  throa 
like  a  knife:  Arapahoes  or  "Smellers' 
indicated  by  sieznvz  the  nose  with  tl 
thumb  and  finger:  Comanches  .( 
"Snakes",  by  waving  the  hand  like  tl 
crawling  of  a  reptile:  Cheyennes  ( 
"Cut-arms"  by  drawing  the  fingi 
across  the  arm:  Pawnees;  or  "Wolves 
by  placing  a  forefinger  on  each  side  i 
the  forehead  pointing  like  the  ears  of 
wolf:  Crows  by  clapping  the  hands  i 
imitation  of  flapping  wings:  women  I 
moving  the  hand  down  toward  tl 
shoulder:  to  indicate  their  long  hai: 
whites  by  holding  the  hand  over  tl 
forehead  in  suggestion  of  the  hat. 

To  ascertain  -whether  strangers  at 
distance  are  friends  or  enemies,  son 
tribes  raised  the  right  hand  with  tl 
palm  in  f,ront  and  slowly  moved  it  fo 
ward  and  back.  This  was  a  commar 
to  halt  and  was  obeyed  if  the  approac 
ing  party  were  peaceful.  Then  the  rig! 
hand  was  again  raised  and  slowlv  mo 
ed  from  right  to  left,  as  an  inquii 
"Who  are  you'?"  The  strangers  repli* 
by  giving  the  sign  of  their  tribe  or  I 
raising  both  hands  grasped  as  in  frien 
ly  greeting  or  with  the  forefingers  loc 
ed  together  in  emblem  of  peace, 
enemies,  they  refuse  to  halt,  or  place  tl 
shut  hand  against  the  forehead  in  sij 
of  hostility. 

This  is  the  Christmas  month,  and  wb< 
Frontier  Times  reaches  all  of  its  reade 
the  Christmas  season  will  be  upon  \. 
The  publisher  takes  this  opportunity 
in  advance  wish  all  a  Merry,  very  Mer; 
Christmas. 


"RHYMES  FROM  A  ROUND-UP 
CAMP,"  by  Walhu-e  David  Coburn,  illus- 
trated by  Charles  M.  Russell.  Price 
•it,  $3.50,  and  $5.00.  Send  your  order 
to  Frontier  Times, P>andera,  Texas., 

WANTED— Flint  "Indian  arrowheads. 
Have  started  a  collection  of  these.  I 
will  exchange  books  for  same.  Have 
many  rare  and  out  of  print  Texas  books 
lo  trade.  ^iet  me  know  what  you  have 
and  wh'at  you  want.  Let's  swap.  Ad- 
dress Frank  CaldweH,  108  E.  17th  St., 
Austin,  Texas. 

"TRAIL  DUST  OF  A  MAVERICK,"  by 
E.  A.  Brininstool.  A  most  interesting 
volume  of  verses.  Price  $1.00.  Order 
from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

OLD  BLUE^BACK  SPELLING  BOOK, 
the  kind  your  grand  -parents  used.  Get 
one  as  a  keepsake.  Price  30c,  postage 
4c.  Order  from  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
dera, Texas. 

SEND  US  $2.00  <-,nd  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  "Life  of  J.ohn  Wesley 
Hardin,"  and  a  copy  of  "The  Authentic 
History  of  Sam  Bass  and  His -Gang." 
Uoth  reprinted  from  original  by  Frontier 
Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

SEND  FIFTY  CENTS  for  a  photograph 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Sam  Houston  or  Ben  Milam. 
I  have  ph'otos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio,  Texas. 

BOOKS — We  want  to  secure  books  and 
pamphlets  bearing  on  the  early  history 
of  Texas.  Write  us  and  tell  what  you 
have,  and  price  you  want.  FRONTIER 
TIMES,  Bandera,  Texas. 

ONE  DOZEN  POSTCARD  VIEWS  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  50  cents,  post- 
paid.—W.  D.  Smithers,  Photographer, 
110  East  Houston  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

PHOTOGRAPH  VIEWS  taken  around 
Metfard  twenty-five  years  ago.  Views  of 
old  Mission  Sam  Saba,  and  of  the  Flood 
at  Menardville  in  1899.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box 
463,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

"TRAILING  GERONIMO,"  by  Anton 
Mazzanovich.  Price  $3.00.  Order  from 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

Ask     your  neighbor  .to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times." 


BOOKS  WANTED 

Letters,  .lournals.  (Diaries,)  Docu- 
ments, Pulilie  ami  Private,  Pamphlets, 
newspapers,  Hooks,  Maps.  Proceedings 
of  1'iihlic  .Meet  MIL'S,  Political.  Religious. 
Commereial,  Soi-i;,i  Legislative  Journ- 
al^, and  Laws. 

Anything  that  vil'l  throw  light  on  the 

earl;  aent,    progress    and    develop- 

ul'  the  South,  Southwest  and  West. 

E.  L.  SHETTLES 
3904  Speedway,  Austin,  Texas. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Anderson,  "From  Plains  to  the  Pul- 
pit," elotli.  $l.f>U;  Steele,.  "History 
Limestone  County,  1833-1860,"  $1.00; 
Strong,  Cap).  "Frontier  Days  and  In- 
Kxprrn'iiees,"  $1.50;  McConuell,  "5 
Years  a  Cavalryman."  .Jacksboro  1889, 
$').( K).  Postage  extra.  Exchange  du- 
plieates  with 

VON  BLON  BOOK  STORE, 

Waco,  Texas.  ,f 


Our  Advertising  Bates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.00.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $25.00.  Inside 
pages,  one  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time, 
$6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
ing notices,  five  cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  ac- 
company all  orders  for  advertising. 
Send  to  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


"The  Life  of  John  Wesley  Hardin," 
now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.  Sixty-two 
pages,  just  as  it  appeared  in  Frontier 
Times.  Mailed  postpaid  for  only  $1.00. 
We  have  printed  only  200 'of  these  pam- 
phlets, and  if  you  want  one  of  them  you 
should  order  at  once. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The    Life  and     Adventures     of     Ben 

Thompson''  which  has  appeared  serially 

in  this  magazine,     has     been     issued     ill 

pamphlet    form,   Uti  pages  and  is       now 

'stribution.         Price.      $1.50. 

r  order  at  once  if  you  want 

We  printed  250,  and  have 

;•!; (I   l.Vi  of  the  number,  so  we 

only  100  lett.     Send  your  order  to 
tier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


THE 

TRAIL  DRIVERS 
OF  TEXAS 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  ).  Marvin  Hunter 
Under  Direction  of  Geo.  W.  Saunders 

Two  Volumes 
in  One 

Nearly  1,000  Pages,  Experiences  of 
the  Men  Who  Drove  Cattle  Dp  the 
Frail  to  Northern  Markets  in  the 
Early  Days.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Price  $5. 00 

Ordr  Today  from 

Frontier  Times 

Bandera,  Texas 

lil  (ii 
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Frontier  History, 
Border  Tragedy, 
Pioneer 
Achievement 
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J.Marvin  Hunter 


Office    of    Publication:  Bander  a,     Texas 


Frontier  Times  10  Years  for  $10 


Appeal  to  Our  Friends 


We  are  now  making  an  offer 
which  should  interest  every  reader 
df  Frontier  Times  who  is  anxious  to 
see  this  litil  •  inaga/ino  made  a  per- 
manent success.  In  order  to  make 
the  improvements  wliich  we  have 
been  planning  for  some  time  we 
must  raise  $1,000,  and  in  order  to 
raise  this  amount  we  have  decided 
to  eall  upon  our  friends  to  assist  iis. 
We  want  just  TOO  of  these  friends 
to  subscribe  .*10.00  each,  in  return 
for  which  we  will  enter  them  as 
[laid  up  subscribers  for  10  years. 
We  do  not  w<»nt  your  money  now, 
just  a  line  from  you  saying  you  will 
be  one  of  the  100  who  will  help 
Frontier  Trnes  to  success.  When 
wo  receive  the  assurances  from  100 
subscribers  we  will  then  notify  you 
to  send  your  $10.  If  we  cannot 
secure  those  .00  we  cannot  afford 
to  put  on  tl1  >  offer  of  a  ten  years' 
subscript  hii  £0r  ten  dollars. 

Frontier  Times  .now  has  a  "iron 
lation  o'  three  thousand,  when  it- 
should  have  10,000.  We  know 
there  are  thousands  of  people  over 
the  United  Slates  who  would  sub- 
scribe for  ih-;  little  magazine  if  they 
know  of  its  existence,  and  this  step 
is  taken  with  a  view  to  getting 
it  before  them.  Our  plans  for 
doing  this  include  giving  Frontier 
Times  an  attractive  lithographed 
cover,  bettor  paper,  and  bringing 
it  out  in  neater  and  better  form, 
and  place  it  on  news  stands  and 
trains  all  over  the  country.  With- 
out the  help  of  our  friends  we  can- 
not at  the  present  time  do  this,  but 
if  .100  of  the.-,o  friends  will  promptly 
respond  to  this  appeal  it  will  be 
done  very  shortly.  We  want  to 
end  this  campaign  in  sixty  days — - 
the  15th  of  February,  to  be  exact. 

You  will  gain  by  accepting  this 
offer.  Think  of  it!  Frontier 


Times  ten  years  for  ten  dollars ! 
If  you  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
this  maga/ino  since  it  started  you 
are  no  do  'in;  aware  that  complete 
fdes  of  back  numbers  are  now  sell- 
ing at  $5.00  and  upward  per  vol- 
ume of  twelve  numbers.  One  book- 
seller in  Austin,  Texas,  quotes  the 
three  complete  volumes  for  sale  at 
$50.00.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
early  volumes  will  be  almost  price- 
le-s.  The  i,  look  at  the  proposition 
from  another  angle.  One  volume 
of  Frontier  1  imes  usually  contains 
560  pages.  Where,  oh  where,  can 
you  secure  a  set  of  books  contain- 
ing 5,600  pages  of  real  border  his- 
tory for  the  small  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars'? Then  again,  in  the  event 
the  subscription  price  of  Frontier 
Times  is  raised  to  $2.00  per  year 
(and  this  may  be  done),  you  will 
have  your  own  subscription  paid 
up  for  a  p?riod  of  years  and  will 
save  money  thereby. 

Frontier  "linos  is  going  to  grow; 
slowly  perhaps,  but  grow  it  will. 
Its  growth  will  be  greatly  stimutat- 
ed  by  a  generous  response  to  this 
appeal. 

Remember,  this  offer  of  ten  years 
for  ten  dollars  is  made  to  secure 
only  100  subscribers  at  that  rate. 
When  the-i"  are  .scoured,  if  they 
arc  secured  within  the  next  sixty 
days,  the  ofi'tr  will  be  withdrawn, 
never  to  be  made  again.  If  you 
want  to  get  on.  the  Honor  Roll 
nloaxe  notify  us  at  once.  If  the 
100  is  not  s, >ct;red  you  will  be  under 
no  obligations,  but  if  these  loyal 
subscribers  for  ten  years  each  are 
obtained,  v:  will  so  advise  you 
and  ask  you  o  send  the  $10  for 
your  ten  years'  subscription.  That 
is  fair,  isn  't  it. 

Help  us  now,  and  you  will  later 
rejoice  that  you  did  so. 


Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas 
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LONG  about  1870  there  appeareda_those  who     knew  her     least,  and     some 
,'imong   the    wild    dare-devil    ele-f"eredence  attached  to  the     statement     of 


ment  of  Fort  Concho  a  reckless 
woman  who  became  known  as 
the  "Mystic  Maude,"  altho'  she  assumed 
different  names  a<  occasion  might  de- 
mand. She  was  a  mystery  to  nearly  all, 
good  and  bad,  who  chanced  to  know  her 
and  hence  she  was  called  the  ''Mystic 
Maude."  She  came  in  on  the  overland 
stage  from  San  Antonio,  secured  and 
furnished  a  room  in  an  adobe  "Over  the 
River"  and  during  her  stay  exhibited 
all  the  traits  of  a  refined,  educated  wo- 
man who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
best  society  and  was  by  birth  and  train- 
ing a  typical  gentlewoman.  Yet,  as 
eas  subsequently 
shown,  she  became  a 

nember  of  the  gamb- 
ling fraternity  who, 
night  after  night, 

night  be  f'ound  in 
the  rooms  over  a 
saloon  where  she 
played  f  T  high 
stakes  with  a  success 

that  astonished  the 
veterans  of  the  card 
table.  Otherwise 
this  woman  held 
herself  aloof  from 
the  revel  and  de- 
bauchery that  en- 

ompassed  her  about 
Strange  stories  gain- 
ed currency  about 
"Mystic  Maude"  by 
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one  of  the  offic -rs  at  the  post  to  the  ef- 
fect that   she     was  a     woman  leading     a 
dual    life — a      saintly    philanthropist      in 
Xew  Orleans,  which  it  was  claimed  was 
her  home  city;  in  Fort  Concho  a  desper- 
ate character  of  the  booming  West.  This 
officer  related  Unit  her  father,  a  gallant 
knight  of  the  Old  South  and  an  inveter- 
ate gambler,  war  down  on  the  Alabama 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  and  that  the  mon- 
ey she  won  at  can  Is  went  to  an  invalid 
mother   at   Montgomery,   Alabama,     and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  only  sister 
at  a  fashionable  boarding  school  in  Vir- 
ginia, while     neither  mother  nor     sister 
dreamed     that       the 
*~.oney  for  their  sup- 
port bore  the     taint 
f     iniquity.         Out- 
side    the     gambling 
room     this     strange, 
nysterious       woman 
was  unapproachable. 
For     nearly  a     year 
she     concealed      her 
identity  in     the     se- 
Jusion  of  the     little 
adobe     which     stood 
on      what     is       now 
known     as      Concho 
avenue,  refusing     to 
receive  any    visitors, 
male  or  female,  and 
never   appearing     in 
public    after     night- 
fall when     she  wish,- 
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cd   (o     take  her  place     in  the  {rambling 
rooms. 

"Mystic  Maude''  was  an  attractive 
woman  of  medium  size,  with  a  sweet, 
pleasing  face,  heavy,  luxuriant  dark 
hair  and  black,  sparkling  eyes.  She  al- 
ways dressed  well  and  her  deportment, 
outside  of  her  gambling  vices.,  was  that 
of  a  perfect  lady.  Suddenly  the  "Mys- 
tic Maude"  disappeared  from  San  An- 
gelo — then  "Over  the  River" — and  was 
next  heard  of  at  Fort  Griffin,  where  she 
took  the  name-  of  Lottie  Deno. 

The  same  mystery  surrounded  her  at 
Fort  Griffin  as  that  which  enshrouded 
her  at  Fort  Conciio.  The  same  exclu- 
sivenesis,  the  sar<ie  isolation  during  the 
day  and  the  same  deportment  in  the 
"ambling  rooms.  She  took  up  her 
abode  in  a  little  shanty  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  "Plat,"  a  post  suburb  tenanted 
by  the  vilest  off-scourings  that  ever  es- 
caped the  lash  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
here  she  remained  for  two  years  or 
more,  during  which  time  she  was  present 
at  man}'  a  rough  house,  saw  the  flash  of 
sixshooters  and  heard  unmoved  the  oaths 
of  men  in  desperate  conflict.  It  is  re- 
lated by  an  eyewitness  that  on  one  occas- 
ion a  gambling  hall  was  crowded  with 
local  sport's  who  were  attracted  by  the 
announcement  of  a  poker  game  between 
"Monte  Bill,''  the  Arizona  sharp  and 
"Smoky  Joe."  the  Texas  champion. 
Lottie  Deno,  sedalf,  sphinx-like,  occupied 
a  seat  at  a  nearby  table  playing  in  a 
game  with  a  fifty  dollar  limit.  All  in- 
terest centered  around  the  game  where 
".Monte  Bill"  and  "Smoky  Joe"  were 
pitted  against  each  other.  One  thous- 
and dollars  was  in  the  pot  and  the  other 
players  dropped  out.  "Monte"'  chal- 
lenged "Smoky"  to  raise  the  limit. 
"Smoky"  agreed  and  put  up  his  last 
dollar  on  the  results.  "Monte"  called 
his  hand  and  laid  down  three  aces  and  a 
pair  of  queens.  ''Smoky"  dropped  his 
hand  to  the  handle  of  his  gun  and  shout 
ed ;  "Buncoed  by  a  sneaking  coyote 
from  the  'Bad  Lands,'  who  rings  in  a 
'cold  deck'  and  marked  cards  when  he 
plays  with  a  gentleman !  Take  that 
pot,  Gabe,"  he  stormed  to  the  negro 
porter. 

"No,  you  can't  play  your  bluff  game 
on  me,"  shouted  "Monte"  in  defiance 
as  he  pulled  his  gun  from  the  scabbard 


Both  guns  flashed  at  the  same 
and  the  crowd  rushed  for  the  stairw 
the  negro  porter,  minus  the  pot,  lead 
all  the  rest.  When  the  sheriff  came 
he  found  the  two  men  stretched  u 
the  floor  in  pools  of  blood  while  ho 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  a  ct 
and  serene  spectator.  "Why  did 
you  do  like  the  rest,  quit  the  ranch 
asked  the  officer. 

"I  was  safe  in  here  in  the  corner, 

"Well  you'd  better  clear  out  novd 
fore  the     coroner  comes     to  look     af 
these  stiffs,"  advised  the  sheriff. 

"All     right,     sheriff;     julios;     I'm 
sleepy  ! " 

And  this  strange  woman  left  t 
gambling  hall  foi  her  lonely  shack 
the  outskirts  of  the  "Flat."  laden  w 
her  own  large  wi  ,nings  of  the  cveni: 
besides — well,  she  never  did  admit  tl 
she  got  off  with  the  pot  of  more  tli 
$1,000,  and  so  th-jre  was  an  end  of  it. 

Later  events  gave  color  to  a  run 
that  Lottie  Deno  had  known  in  earl 
days  a  fast  character  who  went  UIK 
the  name  of  Johnny  Golden,  but  tl 
rumor  could  not  be  traced  to  any  relial 
source.  But  one  day  Marshal  I 
(iibson  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Jim  Ora] 
arrested  Johnny  Golden  for  an  infract! 
of  the  law.  On  tneir  way  to  the  guai 
house,  where  they  aimed  to  hold  h 
over  night,  the  officers  claim  that  Go' 
en's  friends  tried  to  rescue  him  and  th 
a  fight  came  off.  At  all  events.  Goldei 
dead  body  was  found  beside  the  tr 
leading  to  the  Fort.  Whether  there  i 
isted  a  bond  of  friendship  between  Go 
en  and  Lottie  Deno  will  never  be  know 
but  when  informed  of  Golden 's  deal 
Lottie  lost  her  nerve  and  gave  way  to 
paroxysm  of  weeping,  and  the  gossi 
around  the  saloons  and  dance  liai 
claimed  that  if  she  wasn't  his  wife,  the 
was  some  kind  of  relationship.  Lette 
found  on  Golden  proved  him  to  be 
scion  of  a  wealthy  Boston  family  and 
dissolute  castaway 

Shortly  after  this  occurenc.e  Lori 
quit  frequenting  Die  gambling  rooms  ai 
was  rarely  seen  in  public,  having  all  h> 
necessary  supplies  sent  to  her  sliant 
It  was  only  about  a  month  later  win 
the  stage  drove  to  this  shanty  and  th 
mysterious  woman  departed  nevcnnoi 
to  return.  Her  rent  having  been  pai 
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in  advance,  no  one  felt  at  liberty  to  op- 
en the  shanty  until  Sheriff  Crugcr  arriv- 
ed from  the  new  county  seat,  Albany. 
When  the  sheriff  obtained  the  key  from 
George  Mattthews  and  opened  the  door, 
he  and  the  crowd  that  followed  from 
curiosity,  beheld  a  richly  appointed  bed- 
room and  fire-place  intact.  On  examin- 


ation a  note  was  I'd  rid  pinned  to  the  b< 
spread  with  these   words:  "Sell  this  01 
fit    and    give    the    money   to    some  one 
need   of  assistant."'       There  was  not 
line — no   tell-tale     scrap — of  informati 
among'     the     articles  she     abandoned 
throw   any  light   on  the     past  career, 
the   future  of  this  remarkable  woman. 


Letter  from 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jackson  of  Bartlett,  Texas, 
sends  us  the  follov  ing  letter,  written  in 
1843  bv  Preside. i*  Sam  Houston  to  Ma- 
jor Benjamin  Brynnt,  Indian  agent  at 
that  time.  Students  of  history  will  fine. 
it  interesting: 

Executive   Department, 
Washington,  March  28,  184:!. 
To  Maj.  Benj.  Bryant, 
Indian  Agent. 

Sir : — Your  letters  were  handed  to  me 
by  the  Lipans  and  Toncahuas.  I  will 
send  you  some  forms  of  returns  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  prepared.  It  will  be  of 
some  importance  to  have  a  complete 
census  of  those  tribes. 

I  hope  the  commissioners  will  succeed 
in  making  a  desirable  treaty  at  the  Waco 
Village.  If  they  do,  I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  cultivate  sentiments  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  those  Indians 
towards  the  other  tribes.  I  am  desirous 
of  removing  every  cause  of  excitement 
to  the  Indians  on  our  frontier.  The 
future  prosperity  of  Texas  only  requires 
peace  to  ensure  .ts  protection.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  had  for- 
warded to  you  by  Yonsey,  a  Toncahuas. 
I  am  afraid  he  did  not  deliver  the  or- 
iginal. Until  the  country  has  more 
ability  to  bestow  favors  than  at  present, 
I  am  anxious  that  the  Indians  should 
not  resort  here.  To  those  who  have 
come  contrary  to  riy  wishes,  I  have  made 
small  presents.  I  have  written  by  them 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Fluco.  I  hope  it  will  be 
interpreted  to  him  with  care.  I  send 
him  four  plugs  of  Tobaccp.  To  his  wife 
I  send  eleven  shawls,  the  mother  of 
young  Flaco  that  was  slain.  Of  his 
murder  I  know  nothing,  only  it  is  said 
that  Mexicans  from  the  Rio  Grande  kill- 
ed him.  Maj.  Hays  has  written  to  me 
on  the  subject.  When  I  get  new  par- 


louistoo 


ticulars  of  his  death  I  will  write  you  a 
yon  can  inform  his  father  of  the  fac 
If  the  Lipans  and  Toncahuas  will  go  ( 
to  take  satisfaction  for  his  death,  t 
them  by  no  means  to  harm  women  a 
children.  The  warrior  scorns  to  hi 
a  woman  or  child  and  only  fights  w 
men.  I  will  never  shake  hands  witl 
red  brother  that  has  stained  his  hai 
with  the  blood  of  women  and  childr 
lie  is  a  "squaw'1  and  a  coward  himsi 

I  will  direct   the  Indians  that  are  h 
to  communicate  with  their  tribes  not 
come  to  this  plac?  except   on     import; 
business     that   c<>nnot   be     done   by 
agent,  and  I  will  tell  them  so  to     sp< 
to  their  people.       And  that  they  are 
listen  to  your  ttilks  and  walk  in  the  p; 
which   you   point   out  to  them.       Whei 
wish  to  see  them  here  I  will  write  to  3 
and    you   car.    communicate    to   them 
desires. 

You  will  permit   no   persons  to     trj 
with  the   Indians,  nor  go  amongst  th< 
without  leave  from  you ;  and  should  ; 
give  leave   to  any,  you     will  report 
same  to  the  Government  by  the  first 
portunity.       I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obt.  servt., 
SAM  HOUSTON. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  ab'ove  i 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
the  original  letter  from  Sam  Houston 
Maj.  Benj.  Bryant.  I  further  cert 
that  the  original  letter  was  given  me 
Sam  Houston  Blunkenship  in  1904, 
son  of  Susan  Blankenship,  who  was 
daughter  of  Maj.  Benj.  Bryant,  and  \ 
occupied  the  old  homestead  and  had  • 
letter  in  possession.  Witness  my  h; 
this  the  27th  day  of  November,  A. 
1926.  JEFF  T.  KEMP. 

County  Judge,  Milam  County,  Te: 
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Written  for  l-'rontit'i-  Time*  by  l>onnld  F.  McCarthy,  Aforttrose,  California 


NEOMANTIC  persons,  with  it  vul- 
gar failing  for  facts,  inform  us 
that  the  famous  rogues  of  r  i- 
mance  immortalized  by  such 
novelists  as  (!.  '  R,  James  were,  in 
truth,  but  a  scurvy  lot;  that  .lack  Shop- 
pa  rd  Dick  Turpu:.  Claude  Duval,  and 
that  ilk,  were  a  measly  bunch  of  pikers 
who  ought  to  have  been  favored  with 
the  flavor  of  h-.-mp  long  before  .lack 
Ketch  served  it  up  to  them. 

As  it  lias  been,  so  it  shall  be.  When 
through  the- mist  oi:'  years  the  sanguinary 
patterns  of  desperate  deeds  shall  have 
assumed  a  less  hectic  hue,  there  will 
arise  .1  Homer  of  the  future 'to  play  the 
••bloomin'  liar"  with  regard  to  such 
"heroes"  as  Plummer,  Ames,  Murieta 
and  Vasquez.  Already  I  detect  a  ten- 
dency to  minimise  the  vices,  extenuate 
the  crimes,  ml  ext.'lo  the  virtures  (God 
save  the  mark  I)  of  unfortunate  gentle- 
men like  Joaquin,  who  aside  from  slit- 
ting travelers'  throats  and  taking  their 
money,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  decent 
sort  of  fellow  indeed. 

But  there  really  were  some  outlaws  of 
our  pioneer  days  v.-ho  seemed  to  have  a 
.streak  of  genuine  chivalry  in  their  make- 
up— men  who  never  complicated  robbery 
with  bloodshed  and  who,  in  their  choice 
of  a  victim,  exhibited  a  judicious  fastid- 
iousness which  even  won  for  them  a 
certain  degree  of  popularity,  a  sentiment, 
entertained  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity except  the  express  companies. 

Such  a  man  seems  to  have  been  Bill 
Brazelton,  who  enters  upon  the  prologue 
of  this  brief  drama  as  a  big,  fine-looking 
red-haired  boy,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  where 
after  arriving  at  manhood,  he  worked  in 
the  corrals,  drove  team,  tended  stage 
stock,  and  occ'isi-j.ally  took  the  stage 
out  over  the  firs*  division  U>  Marieopa 
Wells,  ninety  miles  away. 

Bill's  reputation  for  boldness  and 
bravery  won  him  the  admiration  and  the 
friendship  of  many,  a  fact  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  length  and  suc- 
cess of  his  career  as  a  road  agent.  Six 
feet  and  more  in  he:ght,  sinewy  and  spare 
of  build,  he  was  always,  in  the  saddle  or 
out,  a  striking  and  handsome  figure. 


Armed,  as  he  always  was,  with  two  45- 
calibre  Colt's  revolvers,  dangling  at  his 
hips,  and  a  Winchester  rifle,  carried 
across  his  saddle  in  front  of  him,  no  man 
ever  got  the  drop  on  him. 

Bill  seldom,  if  t  ver,  bothered  a  pass- 
enger, never  touched  the  mails,  and  con- 
fined his  attentions  almost  solely  to  the 
Wells-Fargo  express  box,  from  which  he 
took  nothing  but  the  money,  which,  in 
those  days,  was  in  coin,  and  for  the  most 
part  gold.  Even  then  he  showed  a 
thoughtful  consideration  rare  in  road 
agents;  for  he  invariably  placed  the  box 
with  the  rest  of  its  contents  intact,  by 
the  roadside,  to  be  taken  into  Tucson  by 
the  next  traveler  jassing  that  way. 

lie  knew  nearly  every  one  in  and 
about  Tucson  and  along  the  stage-route 
as  far  as  the  Colorado  river.  He  was 
especially  well  acquainted  with  the 
stage-drivers,  staiiontenders  and  freigh- 
ters, all  of  whom  had  known  and  liked 
him  from  the  days  when  he  was  a  big 
red  headed,  hearty,  wholesome,  likeable 
boy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  rode 
a  famous  blue  roan  of  the  California 
half-bred  type,  an  animal  of  great  speed 
and  endurance.  In  selecting  the  time 
or  the  place,  or  in  forecasting  the.  result 
of,  a  robbery,  he  never  miscalculated,  and 
if  hard  pressed  by  a  posse,  as  he  some- 
times was,  he  invariably  out-rode  and 
lost  thorn  on  the  desert.  On  such  ocas- 
ions,  when  distance  from  his  chosen  field 
of  operations  became  necessary,  he  often 
sought  the  lower  San  Pedro  Valley, 
where  he  had  many  friends. 

His  favorite  place  for  intercepting 
the  Tucson  stage  was  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Cactus  Forest,  forty  miles 
northwest  of  Tucson,  on  the  Picacho 
desert,  a  stretch  of  country  which  to  the 
eye  of  a  passenger  on  the  night-coach 
took  on  the  aspect  of  a  field  of  phantoms 
Among  its  varied  forms  of  cactus  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  like  a  gigantic  sentin- 
el of  the  desert,  the  tall  and  picturesque 
sahuaro,  which,  in  its  lesser  forms,  tend- 
ed to  confuse  the  imaginations  of  those 
in  the  stage  at  that  uncanny  hour,  rend- 
ering them  unable  to  determine  whether 
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Brazelton  was  alone  or  accompanied  by 
confederates,  the  latter  case  seeming  the 
more  probable  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  nocturnal  apparitions  of  the  sahuaro. 

Time  and  again,  elaborate  plans  were 
laid  to  capture  or  kill  Brazelton,  but  on- 
ly to  fail.  On  one  occasion  the  outgo- 
ing stage  bore  four  armed  men,  there  to 
finish  him.  Biazelton,  who  had  ad- 
vance information,  met  and  stopped  the 
stage  that  night  o  >  the  open  desert,  call 
eii  the  men  by  name,  told  them  he  knew 
what  they  had  come  for. 

Then,  standing  by  the  lead  horses,  and 
forcing  the  driver  to  act  as  receiver,  he 
ordered  them  to  pass  out  their  arms 
through  the  side  door,  after  which  he 
started  them  back  to  Tucson  on  foot. 

The  time  came,  however,  when,  with 
a  price  on  his  head,  he  realized  that  if  he 
pivsisted  indefinitely  in  his  course,  he 
was  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  ihe 
pitcher  that  went  once  too  often  to  the 
well.  It  was  abr-ut  this  time  that,  de- 
parting from  his  invariable  custom,  he 
took  a  man  named  Miller,  ;i  stranger  in 
the  Territory,  into  his  confidence,  reveal- 
ing to  him  his  plans  for  the  future  and 
making  him  a  partner  in  what  he  declar- 
ed was  his  last  stage  robbery. 

Then,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
the  two  set  out  for  the  Cactus  Forest, 
at  which  they  arrived  after  hours  of  hard 
riding,  a  little  before  midnight,  the  hdur 
at  which  the  incoming  Tucson  stage  was 
due.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  a  giant 
sahuaro,  with  his  rifle  across  his  arm,  he 
awaited  its  coming,  as  he  had  so  many 
times  before. 

On  came  the  stage,  with  a  clatter  of 
hoofs,  and  the  tinkle  of  harness  metal. 
The  bright  moonlight  rendered  the  side- 
lamps  superfluous.  Otherwise  the  equip- 
age appeared  as  on  any  other  night.  The 
passengers  were  dozing  inside  and  the 
express  messnger  nnd  the  driver  were 
drowsing  on  the  box,  when  the  command 
to  halt  came  from  a  stalwart  figure  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Throw  down  the  box,  Messenger," 
ordered  Brazelton,  and  the  order  was 
immediately  obeyed.  "Drive  on,"  In- 
commanded  the  driver,  calling  him  fam- 
iliarly by  name,  and  stepped  back  to  the 
shadow  of  the  sahuaro.  And  the  coach 
rattled  off  in  the  moonlight. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  box  was 


borne  back  from  the  road,  the  loch  bro- 
ken off,  the  money  transferred  to  a  pair 
of  canvas  sacks,  ;uul  the  sacks  fastened 
to  the  pommel  of  Brazelton's  saddle, 
and  again  was 'the  box,  its  other  contents 
untouched,  returned  to  the  roadside,  to 
be  [licked  up  in  the  morning  by  the  ftrst 
team  bound  for  Tucson. 

Out  from  the  Cactus  Forest,  across 
whose  weird  shadows  that  night  Bill 
Brazelton  was  destined  to  ride  for  tin1 
last  time,  the  two  men,  slowly  wending 
their  way  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
great  clusters  of  prickly  pear  which 
bristled  on  every  side,  attained  the  open 
desert,  and  set  out  at  a  brisk  pace.  For 
the  first  few  hours  their  route  took  the 
general  direction  of  Tucson,  but  their 
final  destination  was  a  veritable  forest  of 
mesfjuite  which  spread,  fan-like,  for  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  that  place.  In 
that  forest  Brazelton  always  kept  a  small 
cache  of  provisions  for  emergencies  like 
this. 

Arriving  there  next  morning  after  a 
hard,  swift  ride,  they  went  into  camp  by 
a  little  creek  which  coursed  its  way  to 
the  Santa  Cruz.  There  they  grazed 
their  horses,  rested,  and,  by  turns. 
watched  and  slept. 

But  that  evening,  out  on  the  desert 
over  which  Brazelton  and  Miller  bad 
ridden  the  night  before,  the  sheriff's 
men  from  Tucson  picked  up  the  trail  of 
the  blue  roan  and  found  something  they 
had  never  run  into  before  in  a  pursuit 
of  Brazelton — the  track  of  a  companion 
animal.  And,  more  than  that,  the 
singularly  round  and  large  hoof-print  of 
the  blue  roan  went  side  by  side  with  that 
of  a  steed  with  a  crooked  front  hoof. 

Wondering  wh«,m  the  other  horseman 
might  be  (for  they  were  certain  the 
second  animal  was  no  pack-horse)  they 
followed  the  trail  till  nightfall  forced 
them  to  desist.  At  that  time  the  trail 
led  toward  Tucson,  but  they  were  only 
too  sure  that  it  did  not  enter  there. 

When  the  deputies  imparted  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  sheriff 
next  morning,  he  decided  that  Brazeltou 
had  at  last  succumbed  to  a  longing  for 
companionship  and  picked  up  a  partner. 
And,  in  the  hope  that  Brazelton's  con- 
federate would  sooner  or  later  make  his 
appearance  in  Tucson  on  the  horse  with 
the  crooked  hoof,  the  sheriff  ordered 
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at  a  close  watch  be  kept  on  the  corrals 
id  on  the  roads  leading  in  from  the 
irth. 

It  was  a  little  before  noon  two  days 
ter  when  one  of  those  on  the  watch  for 

espied  the  track  of  a  crooked  hoof  on  t 
ie  of  the  roads  leading  southward  to- 
ard  Tucson.  He  followed  it  at  a  lope 
to  town,  and  to  a  corral,  where  the 
>rse  that  had  made  it  was  found.  Arm- 
1  with  a  description  of  the  horse,  it  was 
isy  for  the  sheriff  to  find  Miller.  He 
as  taken  to  the  corral  and  confronted 
ith  the  horse,  but,  despite  the  damning 
ddence,  denied  all  knowledge  of,  or 
mnection  with  Brazelton. 
Brazelton,  in  picking  Miller  for  a 
irtner,  had  made  .no  mistake  in  deem- 
g  him  a  man  of  loyalty,  firmness  and 
uck.  What  followed  was  an  evidence 
'  his  good  judgment  of  men  and  the 
lelity  he  was  able  to  inspire  during  a 
-ief  acquaintance.  Neither  he  nor 
aller  could  have  foreseen  the  awful 
st  to  which  that  loyalty  w.as  to  be  put. 
Certain  of  his  connection  with  Brazel- 
m  and  maddened  by  his  persistent  re- 
isal  to  admit  it,  the  sheriff's  men  strung 
im  up  by  the  neck  until  he  was  almost 
ead.  Still  he  refused  to  confess,  and 
ley  strung  him  up  again.  Again,  he 
jfused  to  speak,  and  for  the  third  time 
ley  hoisted  him  into  the  air.  Then  poor 
uman  nature  gave  way.  Suffering  the 
lost  agony  and  all  but  dead,  he  agreed 
)  their  demands. 

He  had  come  that  morning  to  Tucson 
>r  provisions,  he  said,  and  returning  he 
as  to  meet  Brazeltn  that  evening  at  a 
ttle  clearing  in  the  mesquite,  about 
;ven  miles  from  town.  It  had  been 
rearranged  that  if  he  was  alone  and 
verything  appeared  to  be  safe,  Miller 
•as  to  whistle  thrice  as  a  signal  for 
•razelton  to  ride  out  into  the  clearing, 
rhence  both  were  to  proceed  to  their 
imp,  several  miles  away. 
With  these  disclosures  to  guide  them, 
le  posse,  started  out.  Miller,  though 
arely  able  to  keep  his  balance  in  the 
iddle,  was  forced  to  take  the  lead  on 
ie  horse  with  tlr-  crooked  hoof,  under 
threat  of  instant  death  if  lie  made  a 
ilse  move,  attempted  to  mislead  them, 
r  failed  to  give  the  proper  signal  at 
ie  appointed  place.  Thus  they  rode 


north,  a  dozen     resolute  mnn,  into     the 
mesquite  forest. 

Arrived  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  where  Brazelton  was  in  hiding  (and 
whence,  owing  to  ,  the  denseness  of  the 
mesquite,  he  was  unable  to  discern  their 
presence)  the  posse  dismounted,  and 
leaving  one  of  their  number  to  care  for 
the  horses,  moved  stealthily  forward. 

As  Miller,  always  a  short  distance  in 
the  lead  and  covered  every  step  of  the 
way  by  their  rifles,  arrived  at  the  tryst 
ing  place,  he  faltered  and  turned  part- 
ially around,  revealing  to  the  man  di- 
rectly behind  a  countenance  in  which 
dread  and  despair  were  intermingled.  It 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  he  ,were  un- 
decided to  go  on  with  the  tragic  part  he 
was  there  to  enact.  But  he  gave  the 
fatal  signal,  and  Bill  Brazelton,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  fate  awaiting  him,  rode 
forth,  dauntless  and  erect,  as  usual,  into 
the  mesquite  clearing.  There  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  a  dozen  balls  in  his  body. 

So  perished  Bill  Brazelton,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight.  Miller,  whose  suffer- 
ings were  considered  punishment  enough' 
and  who  was  accordingly  freed,  said 
that  the  raid  in  which  he  had  engaged 
was  to  have  been  Brazelton 's  last;  that 
with  the  supplies  bought  in  Tucson 
they  were  to  have  made  their  way  to  a 
Mexican  wood-camp,  bought  a  pair  of 
pack-mules,  lifted  Brazelton 's  various 
caches  of  gold  totaling  about  $50,000, 
journeyed  across  country  to  Sacramento, 
then  by  river  to  San  Fancisco,  and  fin- 
ally to  South  America  by  the  first  ves- 
sel leaving  that  port.  All  that  inter- 
ferred  with  this  elaborate  and  carefully 
-laid  plan  was  the  print  of  a  crooked 
hoof. 


A  Safety  Razor  Free. 

Secure  one  new  subscriber  to  Frontier 
Times  and  send  tc  us  with  $1.50  for 
same,  and  we  will  send  you  free  a  Valet 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Outfit.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  your  premium.  W>> 
have  secured  just  100  of  these  razor  sets 
for  distribution  to  those  who  help  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  Frontier  Times. 
We  are  sure  the  -premium  will  please 
you.  You  will  say  it  is  the  best  razor 
outfit  you  have  ever  received. 
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ed  and  scattered  the  wagon  train,  killing 
nearly  all   the  members. 

Johnston  with  three  men  from  Kagle 
Springs  immediately  rode  b'ack  on  the 
road  and  near  the  crossing  of  the  Indian 
trail  found  one  dead  man.  Grant,  and  a 
very  seriously  wounded  woman,  as  well 
as  some  overturned  wagons.  While  the 
woman  was  made  as  comfortable  as  pos 
sible  and  the  man,  who  had  not  been 
scalped,  was  buried,  a  member  of  the 

•"ii.  Murphy,  came  out  from  his  con 
cealment  in  the  brush,  together  with  his 
wife  and  child.  Murphy  was  slightly 
wounded  in  two  places,  but  his  family 
had  escaped  harm.  He  stated  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  train 
had  taken  flight  in  every  direction,  that 
he  had  unloaded  his  wife  and  child  and 
taken  them  into  hiding  in  the  brush, 
covering  their  retreat  by  bluffing  the 
pursuing  Indians  with  a  disabled  rifle, 
all  finally  evading  the  savages  unharmed 
except  for  Murphy's  two  flesh  wounds 

Continuing  back  on  the  road  the  train 
was  found,  bunched  but  still  badly  rat- 
tled and  the  woman,  who  eventually  re 
covered,  was  turned  over  to  her  friends 
for  care^.  The  train  got  together  and 
proceeded  to  Eagle  Springs  without 
further  incident. 

Johnston  insists  that  the  train  was 
fully  capable  of  resisting  a  more  serious 
attack,  being  well  armed  and  composed 
of  men  as  brave  as  are  common,  but 
lacked  organizatin  and  a  leader.  It  was 
like  a  mob  which  usually  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject because  none  f  its  members  place 
any  reliance  on  his  neighbors. 

After  a  rest  ;:t  Eagle  Springs  Station 
the  wagon  train  proceeded,  having  in- 
vited Johnston  and  his  companion  to 
jo-in  it,  which  Johnston  consented  to  do 
if  a  leader  was  chosen  and  the  train  pro- 
ceed with  flanking  scouts  at  all  times  on 
the  march  and  with  proper  guard  at 
camps.  A  day  or  so  on  the  road,  while 
eight,  men  were  -eouting  the  flanks  of 
the  train,  a  panic  struck  it  and  it  stam- 
peded west  on  the  road  so  far  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  several  hours  before 
the  flankers  could  overtake  it  to  learn 


IN   1*S()  Kobert  Johnston  concluded 
to  leave  Texas  ;itid  go.  overland. 
to     Ciili:',i!-nia.         lie      outfitted 
*     with  saddle  and  pack  horses  and 
at  the -start  m.ide  the     acquaintance 
vomit*  man  bound  in  the  same  direc- 
Johnston     offered     the     stranger 
isportation    of   his      scanty   outfit      on 
pack  horse  in  return  for  his  company 
•lie  (rail,  and   the  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
ed.and   'lie   siart    made 

two  emigrants     took  the     regular 
;e  route  from  S-in  Antonio  to  El  Paso 
shortly    fell  in     with   a     wagn-train, 
ght  to     be  from  Bee  County,  Texas, 
was  also  trailing  west. 

he  train  was  of  about  twenty  wagons 

outfitted  and     properly  armed,     but 

sort   of  go-a-i-you-please  basis.  John- 

and  his     companion     traveled     with 

!•   several   days,   making  separate 

ps  at   night   arid  in  no  way  becoming 

titied  with  the  outfit. 

s  a  dry  march  of  nearly  one  hundred 
s  lay  before  ll.-  train  on  account  of 
drying  of  Van  Horn  Wells,  John- 
's companion  suggested  to  the  wag- 
laster  that  the  two  would  join  the 
i  and  assist  m  it.-,  defense  against 
ian  attack  which  was  threatened  be- 
en Van  Horn  Wells  and  Eagle 
ngs  Station,  if  the  wagon-master 
Id  furnish  them  with  water  during 
dry  march.  This  offer,  made  with- 
th'e  knowledge  of  Johnston,  was  re- 
el. 

t  the  end  of  the  first  day's  dry  march 
eh  took  the  fain  about  to  Van  Horn 
Is.     Johnston      and     his     companion 
led   on   alone   for   a      night     ride,  un- 
<cion.sly   passing  the  crossing  of     the 
•ad    and    an    Indian   trail,     where 
hie    was   apprehended,    in   the      night 
arrived  safely  at    Eagle  Springs  dur- 
the      second    day.        Owing   to      the 
of   the   dry      march,  the  two     had 
led    slowly    and    were    only    fairly 
blished    at     Kagle    Springs    when    one- 
he   wagons  of  the     train,  driven     by 
uteli    Willie,"     tore   into  the     Station 
news  that    Indians  had   attack- 
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the  cause  of  the  haste.  Once  overtak- 
en and  rounded  up,  no  one  could  give 
any  reason  for  the  wild  dash.  The  part-' 
ner  ship  of  Johnston  and  the  train  was 
quickly  dissolved. 

The  fact  that  the  man  left  dead  hy  the 
Indians  was  not  scalped  was  explained 
as  a  ruse  of  the  Indians  to  shift  the 
blame  for  the  attack  to  white  raiders. 

Johnston  and  his  companion  left  the 
train  when  near  "Whitman  Canyon  and 
pushed  on  to  near  Port  Cummings  where 
he  found  Captain  Crawford  in  command 
of  some  Indian  scouts.  While  resting 
at  this  place,  camping  with  the  officers, 
word  was  brought  in  that  five  "wild" 
Indians  were  coming  down  Cook's  Can- 
yon. Crawford  sent  scouts  out  to  in- 
tercept the  "wild  "ones.  CrawtV 
men  ambushed  the  regular  Indian  trail 
and  succeeded  in  shooting  three  from 
their  horses.  One  of  the  wounded  "wild" 
Indians  was  still  alive  and  tried  to  use 
his  gun  as  the  scouts  approached,  failing 
to  bluff  them,  so  he  changed  his  tune  and 
protested  that  he  was  "good  Indian" 
and  not  on  the  fight.  The  first  state- 
ment was  quickly  made  perfectly  true. 
Examination  of  th:s  dead  Indian  identi- 
fied him  as  a  sou  of  the  noted  chief, 
Victorio.  Johnston  described  the  coun- 
try where  the  wagon-train  'was  attacked 
as  cut  up  and  eroded  in  every  direction 
and  as  difficult  as  the  "had  lands"  of 
Wyoming.  From  Fort  Cummings  John- 
ston preceded  to  El  Paso  and  on  to  Cali- 
fornia without  incident. 


"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben- 
Thompson"  which  has.  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  250,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we 
have  only  100  left.  Send  your  order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Photographs  Noted     Characters. 

Send  fifty  ccnls  For  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Longlcy,  Sam  Houston, 
Hen  Milam.  Hal  .Masu-rson,  and  others. 
I  have  ph'ofcos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each. — N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Mrs.  Goodnight's  Saddle. 

Colonel  Charles  Goodnight  has  just 
presented  the  saddle  used  by  Mrs.  Good- 
night more  than  fifty  years  ago,  to  the 
Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Society  at 
Canyon,  Texas.  The  saddle  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  the  first  of  its 
kind  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Col. 
Goodnight  and  because  it  marked  a  de*- 
C.  Gallup,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  the 
parture  from  the  old  style  of  woman's 
side  saddles.  This  saddle  was  made  by 
summer  of  1870.  It  was  used  by  Mrs. 
Goodnight  when  i'  was  necessary  for  her 
to  stay  with  the  roundup  in  order  that 
she  would  have  the  protection  of  the 
cowboys  from  tie  Indians.  She  made 
a  trip  to  Dodge  Ciry,  Kansas,  two  differ- 
ent years  with  the  Goodnight  trail  herds 
in  the  late  seventies,  riding  this  saddle 
on  both  trips. 

The  old  side  saddles  which  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  this  type  were 
dangerous  and  extremely  severe  upon  the 
horse  as  well  as  th<;  rider.  Col.  Good- 
night conceived  :he  idea  of  making  a 
side  saddle  upon  a  regular  men's  saddle 
"tree,"  and  talked  with  his  old  friend 
Gallup.  Gallup  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince, but  finally  agreed  to  put  Good- 
night's  ideas  info  form.  He  took  a  re- 
gular "California  Jree,"  cut  off  the  horn, 
and  added  an  adjustable  .side  horn  which 
could  be  regulated  to  fit  the  limb  of  any 
rider.  This  made  a  saddle  as  safe  as 
that  used  by  men,  and  contrary  to  Gal- 
lup's  expectation,  was  very  popular.  It 
was  sold  all  over  America,  and  took  the 
premium  for  women's  saddles  in  London. 

The  first  of  there  saddles  was  made  in 
Pueblo  in  June  of  1870.  In  August  of 
that  year  Col.  Goodnight  married,  and 
bought  the  saddle  which  Mrs.  Goodnight 
used  for  so  many  years.  She  rode  it 
over  the  trail  fr-.m  Colorado  to  the  "Old 
Home  Ranch."  located  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  by  Col.  Goodnight  in  1876.  Be- 
sides those  weeks  spent  on  the  trail  she 
went  to  Dodge  two  years.  These  trips 
form  additional  e  idence  to  refute  the 
attack  by  a  few  northern  critics  upon  the 
representation  of  Emerson  Hough,  in 
"North  of  36",  w:m  maintain  that  there 
were  no  women  OM  the  trail. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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From  John  Henry  Broivn's    'Indian  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Texas,"  J'n/ilin/n-,1 


Before  narrating  the  painful  scenes  at 
tending  the  attempt  to  form  a  colony  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  ilurty  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  Eagle  Pass,  begun,  in 
New  York  in  November,  1833,  and  term- 
inating in  bitter  ''allure  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  portion  of  \he  colonists  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  1836,  a  few  precedent  facts 
arc  condensed  for  the  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  John  Charles  Beales,  born  in  Aid- 
borough,  Suffolk  County,  England, 
March  20,  1804,  went  to  Mexico,  and.  in 
1830,  married  the  widow  of  Richard  Ex- 
ter,  an  English  merchant  in  that  country. 
She  was  a  Mexican  lady,  her  maiden 
name  having  been  Maria  Dolores  Soto. 
Prior  to  her  death  Mr.  Exter  had  become 
associated  in  certain  empresario  con- 
tracts for  introducing  colonists  into  the 
northern  or  rather  New  Mexico,  with 
Stephen  Julian  Wilson,  an  English  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  Mexico. 

In  1832  Dr.  Beales  and  Jose  Manuel 
Roquella  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  the  right  to  settle 
colonists  in  the  following  described  lim- 
its. :— 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  lati- 
tude 32  degrees  north  with  longitude  102 
degrees  west,  from  London,  the  same  be- 
ing the  southwest  corner  of  a  tract  peti- 
tioned for  by  Col.  Reuben  Ross;  thence 
west  on  the  parallel  of  latitude  32  to  the 
eastern  limit  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
provinces  (the  State)  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  to  a  point  twenty  leagues  (52  2-3 
miles)  south  of  the  Arkansan  river; 
thence  east  to  longitude  102  on  the  west 
boundary  (really  the  northwest  corner) 
,of  the  tract  petitioned  for  by  Col.  '.Ross ; 
thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
Beales  and  Roquella  employed  Mr.  A. 
LeOrand,  an  American  to  survey  and 
mark  the  boundaries  of  this  territory  and 
divide  it  into  twelve  of  more  blocks 
LcGrand,  with  au  escort  and  proper  out- 
fit, arrived  on  the  ground  from  Santa  Fe, 
and  established  the  initial  point,  after  a 
series  of  observations,  on  the  27th  day 
of  June,  1833.  From  that  date  until 


the  30th  of  October,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  running  lines  north 
south,  cast  and  west  over  most  of  the 
large  territory.  In  the  night  eight  inches 
of  *now  fell,  and  on  the  30th,  after  sev- 
eral days'  examination  of  its  topography, 
lie  was  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  call- 
ed by  the  Mexicans  "La  Sierra  Osciira." 
Here,  for  the  time  being,  he  abandoned 
the  work  and  proceeded  to  Santa  Fe  to 
report  to  his  employers.  Extracts  from 
that  report  from  the  base  for  these  state- 
ments. Neither  Beales  and  Roquella  nor 
Col.  Reuben  Ross  ever  proceeded  further 
in  these  enterprises ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  LeGrand  preceded  Capt.  R. 
B.  Marcy,  II.  S.  A.  twenty-six  years  in 
the  exploration  aud  survey  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Colorado,  Red,  Canadian 
and  Washita  rivers,  a  field  in  which 
Capt.  Ma  rev  has  worn  the  honors  of 
first  explorer  from  the  dates  of  his  two 
expeditions,  respectively,  1849  and  1  *">:;. 
LeGrand 's  notes  ;,re  quite  full,  noting 
the  crossing  of  every  stream  in  all  his 
1800  to  2000  miles  in  his  subdivision  of 
that  large  territory  into  districts  or 
blocks  number  1  to  12. 

LeGrand,  in  his  diary*  states  that  on 
the  14th  of  August:  "We  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  Riana  Indians,  who  informed 
us  they  were  on  their  way  to  Santa  Fe 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the 
government.  We  sent,  by  them  a  copy  of 
our  journal  to  tlm  date." 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  invited  a 
large  encampment  of  Comanche  Indians, 
who  were  friendly  and  traded  with  them. 

On  the  night  of  September  10th,  in 
the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Canadian,  five  of  the  party,  Kimble,  Bois, 
Baseboth,  Boring  and  Ryon,  deserted, 
taking  with  them  all  but  four  of  Le- 
Grand's  horses. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  tract  they  saw, 
to  the  west,  a  large  body  of  Indians. 
This  was  probably  in  "No  Man's  Land," 
now  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Sher- 
man county,  Texas. 

On  the  night  of  September  27th,  twen- 
ty miles  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
Sherman  county,  they  were  attacked  by 
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u  body  of  Snake  Indians.  Tin-  action 
was  short  but  furious.  The  Indians, 
evidently  •expecting  to  surprise  and 
slaughter  the  party  while  asleep,  left 
nine  warriors  dead  on  the  ground.  But 
the  victors  paid  dearly  for  this  triumph; 
they  lost  three  killed,  McCrummins, 
Weathers  and  Jones,  and  Thompson  was 
slightly  wounded.  They  buried  the 
dead,  on  the  28th  and  remained  on  the 
ground  until  the  29th.  The  country 
over  which  this  party  carried  the  com- 
pass and  chain,  between  June  27th  and 
October  30th,  1833,  measuring  on  the 
ground  about  1900  miles,  covers  about 
the  western  half  of  the  present  misnamed 
Texas  Panhandle,  the  eastern  portion 
(or  a  strip  thereof)  of  the  present  New 
Mexico,  the  western  portion  of  "No 
Man's  Land,"  and  south  of  the  Pan- 
handle to  latitude  32.  The  initial  or 
southeast  corner  (the  intersection  of 
longitude  102  with  latitude  32),  judging 
by  our  present  maps,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  town  of  Midland,  on  tin- 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  but  LeGrand's 
observations  must  necessarily  have  been 
imperfect  and  fixed  the  point  erroneous- 
ly. It  was,  however,  sixteen  miles  south 
of  what  he  called  throughout  the  "Red 
River  of  Texas,"  meaning  the  Colorado, 
or  Pasigonof  while  he  designates  as  "Red 
river"  the  stream  still  so  called. 
BE  ALES'  COLONY  ON  THE  RIO 

GRANDE 

Dr.  Beales  secured  in  his  own  name  a 
right  to  settle  a  colony  extending  from 
the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  lying 
above  the  road  from,  San  Antonio  to 
Lardedo.  Next  above,  extending  north 
to  latitude  32,  was  a  similar  privilege 
granted  to  John  L.  Woodbury,  which  ex- 
pired, as  did  similar  concessions  to  Dr. 
James  Grant,  a  Scotchman  naturalized 
and  married  in  Mexico  (the  same  who 
was  killed  by  the  Mexican  army  on  its 
inarch  to  Texas  in  February,  1836,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Johnson  and  Grant 
expedition,  beyond  the  Nueces  river), 
and  various  others.  Dr.  Beales  entered 
into  some  sort  of  partnership  with  Grant 
for  settling  colonists  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Nueces  tract,  and  then,  with  Grant's 
approval,  while  retaining  his  official  po- 
sition as  empresario,  or  contractor  with 
the  State,  formed  in  New  York  an  as- 
sociation styled  the  "Rio  Grande  and 


Texas  Land  Company,"  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  means  to  encourage  hnmisrra- 
tion  to  the  colony  from  France,  Ireland. 
England  and  Germany,  including  also 
Americans.  Mr.  Kggerton,  an  English 
surveyor,  was  sent  out  first  to  examine 
the  lands  and  select  a  site  for  locating  a 
town,  and  the  iirst  immigrants.  He, 
performs  1  that  M  rviee  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  ls;>:i. 

The  Rio  Grande  Land  Company  organ 
ized  on  a  basis,  of  capital  "divided  into 
800  shares,  each  containing  ten  thousand 
acres,  besides  surplus  lands."  Certit'i 
cate  Xo.  -107.  issued  in  New  York,  'July 
11,  1834,  signed  Isaac  A.  .Johnson,  trus- 
tee; Samuel  Hawyev.  Secretary,  and  .1.  C. 
Beales,  cmpresario,  with  a  miniature  map 
of  the  lands,  was  transmitted  to  me  as 
a  present  or  memento,  as  the  case  might 
be,  in  the  yar  1874,  by  my  relative,  Hon. 
Wm.  Jessop  Ward,  of  Baltimore,  and 
now  lies  before  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Beales,  like  all  other  enipresarios 
under  the  Mxican  colonization  laws,  con- 
tracted or  got  permission  to  introduce  a 
specified  number  of  immigrants  (SOU  in 
this  case)  and  was  to  receive  a  given 
amount  of  premium  land  in  fee'  simple 
to  himself  for  each  hundred  families  so 
introduced.  Otherwise  he  had  no  right 
to  or  interest  in  the  lands,  and  all  lands 
not  taken  up  by  immigrants  as  head- 
rights,  or  awarded  him  as  premiums 
within  a  certain  term  of  years  from  the 
date  of  the  contract,  remained,  as  before, 
public  domain  of  he  State.  Hence  the 
habit  generally  adopted  by  writers  and 
map-makers  of  styling  these  districts 
of  country  "grants"  to  A.,  B,  or  C,  was 
and  ever  has  been  a  misnomer.  They 
were  in  reality  only  permits. 

The  first,  and  so  far  as  known  or  be 
lieved,  the  only  body  of  immigrants  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Beales,  sailed  witli  him 
from  New  York,  in  the  schooner  Amos 
Wright,  Captain  yoore,  November  11, 
1833.  The  party  consisted  of  fifty-nine 
souls,  men,  women  and  children,  hut 
Iiow  many  of  each  class  cannot  be  stat- 
ed. 

On  the  lith  of  December,  1833,  ihe 
Amos  Wright  entered  Aransas  Bay, 
finding  nine  feet  of  water  on  the  bar; 
on  the  12th  they  disembarked  and  pitch- 
ed their  tents  on  the  beach  at  Copano 
and  there  remained  until  January  '•',. 
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]s:U.  finding  there  only  a  Mexican 
coaM-guard  consisting  of  a  corporal  ami 
two  men.  On  the  l.">tli  .  of  December 
Don  Jose  .Mari.i  *  osio,  collect  or  of  cus- 
toms, came  down  from  Goliad  (the  an- 
cient  La  Bahia  )  .nid  passed  their  papers 
and  goods  as  correct  and  was  both  cour- 
teous and  kind.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  December.  .January  and  Feb- 
ruary there  were  rapidly  succeeding 
wet  and  cold  northers,  indicating  one  of 
the  most  inclement  winters  known  to 
inliabitan's,  1'loodiny  the  coast 
prairies  and  causing  great  discomfort 
to  the  strangers,  who,  however,  feasted 
abundantly  on  wild  game,  fjsh  and 
\vater  fowl. 

On  the  20th  Dr.  Beales,  his  servant, 
Mareelino,  and  .Mr.  1'ower  started  to 
(ioliad  to  see  the  Alcalde,  Don  .Miguel 
Aldrete,  and  procure  teams  for  trans- 
portation, the  roads  being  so  flooded 
that,  although  the  distance  was  only 
about  forty  miles,  they  did  not  arrive 
till  the  22nd.  Returning  with  animals 
to  draw  their  vehicles,  they  arrived  at 
Copano  late  on  tl  <  :!lst  of  December, 
having  halted,  both  in  going  and  return- 
ing, at  the  Irish  settlement  of  Power's 
and  Ilewet son's  infant  colony,  at  the  old 
mission  of  Refng'O. 

The  party  left  ("opano  on  the  3rd  of 
January.  1S:',4.  and  after  numerous  vex- 
ations and  minor  accidents,  arrived  at 
Goliad,  crossed  and  encamped  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  San  Antonio  river  on 
the  Kitty,  having  i/ius  .left  behind  them 
the  level  and  flooded  coast  lauds.  Dr. 
Beale.s  notes  thai,  while  at  Goliad, 
"some  of  the,  foreigners  in  the  town,  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Americans,  behaved 
edingly  ill,  endeavoring  by  all 
means  in  their  power  to  seduce  my  fam- 
ilies away."  I'.n!  only  one  man  left, 
•tired  his  old  majordomo 
(overseer  or  M.  ,  John  Quinn, 

and  a  Mexican  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  to  accompany  the  party.  He 
also  notes  that,  on  Sunday  (19th)  a  Oar- 
aiicahua  Indian  child  was  baptized  by 
priest  in  ,Goliad,  for  wJiich  the  col- 
lector's wife,  Senora  ('osio.  stood  god- 
mother. 

VJJn  the   20th   of  January,    with   freshly 
based   oxen,  they     left     for  San  An- 
tonio   and    after    much    trouble   and   cold 
weather,   arrived   there  on     the   Oth       of 


February.  A  few  miles  below  that  place 
(a  fact  stated  by  Mrs.  Horn,  bur  not 
found  in  l>eales'  di-ir\,  they  f'oum;  Mr. 
S'nrih.  a  Granger  !'i  om  the  linked 
S's-.t-s  lying  1-y  '!i--  roadside  terribly 
wounded,  and-  with  him  a  dead  Mexican, 
while  two  others  of  his  Mexican  escort 
had  escaped  severely  wounded.  They 
had  had  a  desperate  fight  with  a  small 
party  of  Indians  who  had  left  Mr.  Smith 
as  dead.  Dr. /Beales,  both  as  physician 
and  good  Samaritan,  gave  him  every 
possible  art  cut  ion  and  conveyed  him  to 
San  Antonio, -'where  he  lingered  for  a 
time  and  died  aftei  the  colonists  left 
that  place.  While  there  a  young  Ger- 
man couple  in  the  party  were  married, 
but  their  names  are  not  given. 

On  the  ISth' of  February,  with  fifteen 
carts  and  wa-gons,  the  colonists  left  San 
Antonio  -for  'the  Rio  Grande.  On  the 
L'Sth  they  crossed  the  Xueces  and  for  the 
first  time  entered  the  lands  designated 
as  I'.cales'  Colony.  Mr.  Little  carved  up- 
on a  large  tree  on  the  west  bank,  "Los 
Primeros  eolonos  de  la  Villa  de  Dolores 
pasaron  el  dia  2S  Febrero,  1834,"  which 
being  rendered  into  English  is:  "The 
first  colonists-  of  the  village  of  Dolores 
passed  here  on  the  28th  of  February, 
is.", 4,"  many  of  them,  alas,  never  to  pass 
again. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  'Mr.  Egerton 
went  forward  to  J'residio  de  Rio  Grande 
to  examine  the  route,  and  returned  at 
midnight  with  the  information  that  the 
best  route  was'  to  cross  the  river  at  that 
point,  travel -up  on  the  west  side  and  re- 
cross  to  t lie  proposed  locality  of  Dolores, 
on  Las  -Moras-Creek,  which  is  below  the 
present  town  -of  Del  Rio  and  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Kio  Grahdr,  They  crossed  the  river 
on  the  5th  and'  en  the  6th  entered  the 
Presidio,  abouf-five  miles  from  it.  Slow- 
ly moving  ftp  on  the  west  side,  by  a 
somewhat  circuitous  route  and  crossing 
a  little  river'  called  by  Dr.  Beales  "Rio 
Kseondido,"  the  same  sometimes  called 
Rio  Chieo,  or  Little  River,  which  enters 
the  Rio  Grande  a  few  miles  below  Eagle 
Pass,  they  re-ero.ssed  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  12th  and  were 
11  on  the -colony  lands.  Here  they 
fell  in  with  five  siiawnee  Indian  trap- 
pers, two  of  whom  spoke  English  and 
were  not  only  very  friendly,  but  be- 
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c-ame  of  service  J'or  some  time  in  killing 
game.  Other  Shawnee  trappers  fre- 
quently visited  Them.  Here  Beales  left 
a  portion  of  the  freight,  guarded  by  Ad- 
die  ks  and  two  Mexicans,  and  on  the 
14th  traveled  up  the  country  about 
fifteen  miles  to  a  creek  called  "El  San- 
eillo,"  or  "El  Sanz."  On  the  16th  of 
>Larch,  a  few  miles  above  the  \lattcr 
stream,  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  the 
proposed  village  of  Dolores,  on  the  Las 
.Moras  creek,  as  before  stated  said  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
Tbe  name  "Dolores"  was  doubtless  be- 
stowed by  Doctor  Bealos  in  honor  of  his 
absent  wife. 

Preparations  were  at  once  undertaken 
to  form  tents,  huts  and  cabins  by  clean- 
ing out  a  thicket  and  building  a  brush 
wall  around  it  as  a  fortification  against. 
the  wild  Indians  who  then,  as  for  gen- 
erations before  arid  for  fifty  years 
afterwards,  were  &  terror  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontier.  On  the  30th,  Dr.  Beales 
was  unexpectedly  compelled  to  go  to 
Matamoras,  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
to  cash  his  drafts,  having  failed  to  do 
so  in  Monclova.  It  was  a  grave  disap- 
pointment, as  money  was  essential  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  Beyond 
this  date  his  notes  are  inaccessible  and 
subsequent  events  are  gleaned  dimly 
from  other  source,!.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  without  irrigation  the  colonists, 
in  the  remainder  of  1834  and  all  of  1835, 
failed  to  raise  crops  and,  though  guard- 
ed part  of  the,  time  by  a  company  of 
Mexicans  employed  for  that  purpose, 
\we  ever  uneasy  lest  they  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  savages.  As  time  passed 
dissatisfaction  arose  and  the  colonists  in 
small  parties  left  the  settlement,  at  one 
lime  four  families  leaving,  all  probably 
to  the  Mexican  towns  of  Monclova, 
Santa  Rosa  and  San  Fernando,  but  of 
tljeir  ultimate  fate  no  information  is  at 
hand.  From  Mrs.  Horn's  narrative  it 
is  learned  that  after  many  had  left  and 
liJQ^me  time  in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  a  new 
settlement  of  seven  men  and  a  boy 
(their  nationality  not  given),  some 
t&rty  or  forty  miles  distant,  while  two 
of  the  men  were  p.bsent  for  a  few  hours, 
was  attacked.  Four  of  the  men  and  the 
boy  were  killed,  the  fifth  man  left  for 
dead  and  all  -of  them  scalped.  The 
>Von/nded  man,  much  nmtilated,  was 


conveyed  to  San  Fernando,  about  twen- 
ty "miles  distant,  one  arm  amputated. 
and,  •  scalpless,  ho  recovered,  only  HI 
exist  as  an  object  of  pity  and  .charity. 

This  last  calamity  determined  all  the 
remainder,  excepting  Mr.  Power  and 
seven  others,  to  abandon  the  country 
find  return  to  the  gulf  and  their  native 
lands.  Power  and  party  went  to  Han 
Fernando,  in  vain  to  await  the  arrival 
of  other  immigrants.  What  became  of 
them  is  not  known. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sad  story  of  the 
mui»ier  of  the  twelve  colonists  and  the 
captivity  of  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Horn  and 
two  children.  Mrs.  Horn  has  been  sev- 
eral times  mentioned  in  this  narrative 
and  before  proceeding  with  it,  her  his- 
tory previous  to  leaving  New  York,  on 
the  Amos  Wright,  November  11,  1833, 
may  be  briefly  sfated  from  her  own 
notes.  The  youngest  of  ten  children  of 
a  Mr.  Newtonf  she  was  born  in  1809  in 
Huntingdon,  sixty  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don, her  parents  ocing  respectable  and 
sincerely  pious  people.  When  three  years 
old  she  was  left,  fatherless.  Her  mother 
successfully  fulfilled  her  double  mission 
and  trained  all  her  children  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  At 
the  age  of  18  this  baby  daughter,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1827,  in  St.  James 
Church,  Clerkenwell,  London,  married 
Mr.  John  Horn,  who  proved  to  be  all,  as 
husband  and  father,  that  her  heart  de- 
sired. They  settled  in  Arlington,  No.  2 
Moon  Street,  Giles  Square,  London.  Her 
mother  resided  with  her  till  her  death 
late  in  1830.  Mr.  Horn  was  well  estab- 
lished in  mercantile  business  in  a  small 
establishment.  Soon  after  this  many 
English  people  of  small  means  were  mi- 
grating to  America  to  improve  their 
condition.  Mr.  Horn  was  seized  with 
the  same  desire  and,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, they  sailed  from  London  July  30, 
1833,  in  the  ship  Samuel  Robinson,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  27th  of  Aug- 
ust. They  took  lodgings  at  2S7  Madi- 
son Street,  and  Mr.  Horn  procured  a 
satisfactory  clerkship  with  Mr.  John 
McKibben.  About  this  time  Dr.  Beales, 
from  Mexico,  was  in  New  York  prepar- 
ing for  the  colonization  trip  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  already  described.  Omitting 
many  strange  incidents  and  forebodings 
of  evil — presentiments,  as  generally  ex- 
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pressed  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  -Horn,  they 
isniled  on  the  voyage  as  has  been  narrat- 
ed. November  11,  IS.'jIi. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1836,  the  dis- 
consolate party  which  we  are  now  to  fol- 
low, left  Dolores  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  (lie  coa.st  by  way  of  San  Pat- 
ricio,  on  the  lower  Xueces.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  men,  including  Mr.  Horn,  his 
wife  and  two  little  sons,  John  and  Jo- 
>cpr.  and  Mr.  Harris,  his  wife  and  baby 
girl  about  three  months  old,  probably 
the  only  child  born  at  Dolores— in  ail 
fifteen  souls.  To  the  Nueces,  by  slow 
marches,  they  traveled  without  a  road. 
Santa  Anna's  invading  hosts  had  but 
recently  passed  from  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  Laredo  and  Matamoras  routes  to 
San  Antonio  and  Goliad.  The  Alamo 
had  fallen  four  days  before  this  journey 
bewail,  and  Pannin  surrendered  near 
Goliad  nine  days  after  their  departure, 
but  these  ill-fated  colonists  knew  of 
neither  event.  They  only  knew  that  the 
Mexicans  were  invading  Texas  under 
the  banner  of  extermination  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  they  dreaded  falling  into 
their  hands  almost  as  much  as  they 
dreaded  the  wild  savages.  They  re- 
mained on  the  Nneees,  near  a  road  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  San  Patricio,  several 
days,  protected  by  thickets,  and  while 
there  saw  the  trains  and  heard  the  iruns 
of  detachments  of  Mexican  soldiers, 
doubtless  guarding  supply  tra-ins  follow- 
ing Santa  Anna  to  San  Antonio. 

They  resinned  tl  eir  march  from  the 
Xueces,  on  the  San  Patricio  trail,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  lijuiy  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  they  encamped  at  a  large  lake; 
containing  fine  I'ish.  Not  long  after- 
wards, while  th"  men  were  occupied  in 
various  ways  and  none  on  guard,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  fifty  or 
sixty  mounted  Indians,  who,  meeting  no 
resistance,  instancy  murdered  nine  of 
the  men.  sei/.ed  the  two  ladies  and  three 
children,  plundered  the  wagons  and 
then  proceeded  to  their  main  camp,  the 
entire  party  being  about  400,  in  an  ex- 
tensive chaparral,  two  or  three  miles 
distant.  Here  they  remained  till  next 
morning,  tying  the  ladie*'  hands,  feet 
and  arms  so  tight  as  to  be  extremely 
painful.  Next  morning,  before  starting, 
a  savage  brute  amused  his  fellows  by 
tossing  the  infant  of  Mrs,  Harris  in  the 


air  and  letting  it.  full  to  the  ground  until 
it  was  killed.  XV  xt  they  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Harris 
and  a  young  German,  whom  they  bad 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  who  were  omly 
wounded.  Compelling  the  heart-broken 
wife,  and  the  already  widowed  Mrs. 
Horn  to  look  on,  they  shot  arrows  and 
plunged  lances  into  tha  two  men  until 
they  were  dead,  all  the  while  yelling  hor- 
rid shouts  of  exultation.  The  mind  dir- 
ecting the  pen  recording  this  atroeiou's 
exercise  of  savage  demonism,  as  it  has 
recorderd  and  has  yet  to  record  innum- 
.  erable  others,  involuntarily  turns  with  in- 
expressible disgust  to  the  sickening  twad- 
dle of  that  school  of  self-righteous 
American  humanitarians,  who  utter  elo- 
quent nonsense  about  the  noble  savage 
and  moral  suasion,  and  dainty  food  at 
public  expense,  as  the  only  things  need- 
ful to  render  him  a  lamb-like  Christian. 
For  some  time  before  her  capture  Mrs. 
Harris  had  been  suffering  greatly  from 
a  rising  in  her  breast,  from  which  her  in- 
fant was  denied  nourishment,  and  it  had 
been  tenderly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Horn. 
Though  the  little  innocent  was  now  dead 
the  nini her,  in  addition  to  brutal  treat- 
ment otherwise,  suffered  excruciatingly 
in  her  breast,  the  heartless  wretches  for 
days  not  allowing  Mrs.  Horn  to  dress  it. 
But  finally  she  wns  per  milled  lo  dc  s' 
and  had  the  sagacity  to  dress  and  COTPI- 
it  with  a  poultice  of  cactus  leaves,  thsa 
which  few  things  are  better.  Its  effect, 
was  excellent.  Both  ladies  almost,  and 
the  little  boys  entirely,  denuded  of 
clothing,  their  bodies  blistered  and  the 
skin  peeled  off,  causing  intense  suffer- 
ing. 

From  the  scene  of  slaughter  the  sav- 
ages traversed  the  country  between  the 
lower  Nueces  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande, 
killing  all  who  came  within  their  power. 
They  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man 
apparently  dead  for  about  a  month, 
which,  from  Mrs.  Horn's  statement,  I 
have  no  doubt  was  that  of  Dr.  James 
Grant,  the  Scotchman,  previously  men- 
tioned as  associated  with  Dr.  Scales, 
who  was  killed  by  Mexican  cavalry  near 
the  Agua  Dulce  creek,  20  or  30  miles  be- 
yond the  Nueces,  March  2,  1836,  som« 
distance  from  the  spot  where  his  men 
were  slain,  ho  and  Col.  Reuben  R.  Brown 
having  been  chased  four  or  five  miles 
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from  their  party,  Grant  killed  and  Brown 
captured,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Matamor- 
as  till  the  following  December,  when  he 
and  Samuel  W.  McKneely,  who  was 
captured  in  San  Patricio  by  the  same 
party,  escaped  and  made  tlieir  ,way  into 
the  settlements  of  Texas—Brown  ever 
since  living  at  the  mouth  of.  .the  Brazos 
and  commanding  a-  Confederate  regi- 
ment in  the  civil  war,  and. 'McKneely  de- 
ceased in  1889  at  Texark'ana,  Texas. 
They  also  passed  the  bodies  of  those  kill- 
ed at  the  original  point  of  attack,  the 
Indians  saying^they  were  "Tivos,"  or 
Americans.  This  event,  together  with 
the  night  surprise  at  San  Patricio,  the 
killing  of  some,  the  capture  of  others 
and  the  escape  of  Col.  Frank  W.  John- 
son, Daniel  J.  Toler,  John  II.  Love  and 
James  M.  Miller,  was  the  disastrous 
termination  of  what  is,  known  in  Texan 
history  as  the  Johnson  and  Grant  expe- 
dition, part  of  a  wild  and  disorganizing 
series  of  measures  set  on  foot  or  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  by  the  faction 
-ridden  council  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Texas,  against  the  wise  and 
inflexible  opposition  of  Governor  Henry 
Smith  and  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  and-  cul- 
minating in  the  surrender  and  subse- 
quent slaughter  of  Fannin  and  nearly 
four  hundred  noble  and  chivalrous  men. 
During  this  raid  in  that  section  the 
Indians  caught  and  killed  a  very  genteel 
well  dressed  Mexican,  then  surrounded 
and  entered  his  house,  killing  his  young 
wife  and  two  little  children,  and  then 
rushed  upon  a  neighboring  house,  kill- 
ing two  men  near  it  and  one  inside.  At 
another  time  along  a  road  they  w'aylaid 
and  murdered  a  handsomely  dressed 
Mexican  and  his  servant.  At  another  a 
portion  of  them  rushed  across  a  creek 
when,  through  the  timher,Mrs.  Horn 
saw  them  advancing  upon,  a  man,  who 
exclaimed,  "Stand  back!  .Stand  back!" 
but  seemed  to  have  no  arms.  Numerous 
guns  fired, .  all  apparently  .  by  the  In- 
dians, when  all  of  the  party,  four  or  five 
in  number,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 
So  far  as  Mrs.  Horn  could  determine  all 
were  Americans.  Tliis  occurrence  and 
1he  surrounding  Facts,  considering  the 
locality  and  the  fact  that  no  party  of 
Americans  could  have  been  there  from 
choice,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  these  men  had  escaped 


from  prison  in  Matamoras,  and,  without 
arms,  were  endeavoring  to  return  to 
Texas.  If  so,  their  fate  was  never 
known  in  Texas,  for  only  through  these 
two  captive  ladies  could  it  have  been 
made  known  and  this  they  had  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  excepting  after  tlieir 
recovery  and  through  the  narrative 
from  which  these  facts  are  collected. 
Neither  was  ever  afterwards  in  the  set- 
tled parts  of,  Texas,  and  indeed  never 
were  before,  excepting  on  the  trip  from 
Copano,  via  Goliad  and  San  Antonio  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

On  another  occasion,  after  traveling 
for  a  short  distance  on  a  large  road,  evi- 
dently leading  to  Matamoras,  they  ar- 
rived near  a  rancho,  near  a  lake  of 
water.  The  main  body  halted  and  a 
part  advanced  upon  the  house  which, 
though  near,  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
captive  ladies,  but  they  heard  the  fight 
going  on,  firing  and  defiant  shouts,  for 
a  considerable  time,  when  the-  Indians 
returned,  bearing  two  of  their  comrades 
.severely  wounded,  and  showing  that 
they  had  been  defeated  and  feared  pur- 
suit. They  left  the  road  and  traveled 
rapidly  all  night,  and  then  made  no  fire. 
On  the  following  day  they  moved  in 
haste  as  if  apprehensive  of  attack.  They 
made  no  halt  till  night,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  in  two  days,  allowed  the  pri- 
soners water  and  a  small  quantity  of 
meat.  After  two  hours  travel'  the  next 
morning,  to  the  amazement  of  the  cap- 
tives, they  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
their  husbands  and  friends  had  been 
murdered  and  where  their  naked  bodies 
still  lay,  untouched  since  they  left  them, 
and  only  blackened  in  appearance.  The 
little  boys,  John  arid  Joseph,  at  once  re- 
cognized their  father,  and  poured  forth 
such  wails  as  to  soften  any  but  a  brutal, 
savage  heart.  They  soon  passed  on  to 
the  spot  where  lay  the  bodies  of  Mr. 
Harris  and  the  young  German,  who,  Mrs. 
Horn  says,  fell  upon  his  face  and  knees 
and  was  still  in  that  position,  being  the 
only  one  not  stripped  of  his  clothing. 

Starting  next  morning  |,y  a  dil'femil 
route  from  that  first  pursued,  they 
traveled  rapidly  !'<»•  three  days  and 
reached  the  spot  near  wln>i-e  they  had 
killed  the  little  Mexican  and  his  family 
and  had  secreted  the  plunder  from  his 
house  and  the  other  victims  of  their  bar- 
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li.M-ity.      This,    "Mr-.       Horn    thought, 

lu    1^1  h  .lay  of  April,  is:',!),  being  the 

i it'll    d;iy    <>!'    their    captivity.        This 

LT    but    three    days   before   the      battle 

ik1    San   Jacinto,  when  the  entire   Ameri- 

•an   population   oi'  T'-xas   \vas  on,   or  oast 

of    the   Trinity,   abundantly   accounts    for 

the      fact    that      these      bloody      tragedies 

never    became    known    in    Texas;    though, 

as   will    be   shown    further   on,   they    aeci- 

.ieiitly    came   to      my    knowledge      in      the 

r    1S:;!I.    while    in     Missouri. 

ihering    and    packing    their    secreted 
spoils,   the    savages    separated    into    three, 
parties     of    about      equal      numbers    am'. 
traveled    with    all    possible    speed   till    the, 
middle  of  • I  line,  about  two  months.  Mr.di 
of  the  way  was  o\er  rough  stony  p;ro»:md. 
provisions    searee,    long    intervals       with- 
out water,  the  MIII  on  Iholtare  hcmls  nnd 
ed    bodies   of   the    captives      very    he.i, 
their   sufferings   were   greait.  The 

la  lies   were   in    two   different    parties. 

The  narrative  of  Mrs.  Horn,  during. 
her  entire  captivity,  abounds  in  recitals 
of  cruelties  towards  herself,  her  children 
and  Mrs.  Harris,  involving  hunger, 
thirst,  menial  labor,  stripes,  etc.,  though 
•Inally  lessened  as  1in>e  parsed.  To 
follow  them  in  detail  would  become 
monotonous  rep"t  it  iotv  As  a  rather  ex- 
treme illustration  the  following  facts 
transpired  on  this  long  march  of  about 
two  months  from  the  extreme  South- 
;  Texas  (it  is  supposed)  the  head 

Arkansas. 

Much    of    the    route,      as    before   staled. 
over    rough    and    stony    ground,   "cut 
n|»  by      steep    and    nearly    impassable   ra- 
vines,  wifh    deep   and  dangerous  fords." 
This  is   Mrs.   Harris'  language  and  aptly 
lies   to    the   headwaters   of    tile    Xlieces, 
idalnpe,   the   f'onehos  and  the  sources 
of   the   Colorado,  Brazos  and  Red  rivers, 
through    which   they  necessarily   passed.) 
At    one  of  these   dee])  fords  little  Joseph 
,    .-dipped    from      his      mule    while   as- 
;in<_'   the   bank   and  fell    back  into  the 
water.      When    lie    had    nearly    extricated 
himself,    a    burl\    savage,    enraged    at    the 
.aeeident,   pierced   Hm  in  the  face  with  a 
lance    with    such    toree      as   to   throw   him 
into   deep   and   rapid    water   and   inflict  a 
•Aolllid     just,     below     the     eye.      Not 
one   of   I  lie   demons   offered    remonstrance 
or   assistance,    but    all   seemed  to   exult  ill 
the    brutal  The      little     sufferer, 


hf\vever,  taught  j,  projecting  bush  and 
succeeded  m  reaching  the  hank,  bleed- 
ing like  a  dKUf^htered  animal.  The  dis- 
tracted meatier,  upbraided  the  wretch 
for  tag  ecndn.ct,  in  return  for  which  he 
m»fc  th'  el-aid  travel  on  foot  and  drive 
a  TIM  i  If  the  remainder  of  tju>  il«y. 

\Ylrn  vhoy  halted  for  the  'night  hp 
calif.!  Mrs.  Horn  to  him.  With  a  knife 
m'Mic  hand  and  a.  whip  in  the  other,  he 
sri  ve  her  an  unmerciful  threshing,  but 
>M  t.his  as  in  all  of  her  afflictions,  she 
says:  "I  have  cast  myself  at  His  feet 
whom  I  have  ever  been  taught  to  trust 
and  adore,  and  it  is  to  Him  I  owe  it  that 
I  was  sustained  in  the  fiery  trials.  When 
the  savage  monster  had  done  whipping 
me,  he  took  his  his  knife  and  literally 
sawed  the -hair  from  my  head.  It  was 
quite  long  and  when  he  completed  the 
operation,  h»>  tied  it  to  his  own  as  an 
ornament,  and,  I  suppose,  wears  it  yet. 
At  this  time  we  had  tasted  no  food  for 
two  days,  and  in  hearing  the  moans  of 
my  starving  children,  bound  as  on  every 
night  with  cords,  I  laid  down,  and 
mothers  may  judge,  it'  they  can,  the 
measure  of  my  repose.  The  next  day  a 
wild  horse  was  killed  and  we  were  al- 
lowed to  partake  of  the  flesh." 

The  next  day,  Kays  the  captive  lady, 
they  came  to  a  deep,  rapid  stream.  The 
mules  had  to  swim  and  the  banks  were 
so  steep  that  the  riders  had  to  dismount 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  to  enable  them 
to  ascend.  They  then  soon  came  to  the 
.  base  of  a  mountain  which  it  was  difficult 
to  ascend.  Arriving  at  the  summit  they 
halted,  when  a  few  of  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  the  stream  with  the  two  little 
boys  and  enjoyed  the  barbaric  sport  of 
throwing  the  little  creatures  in  till  life 
would  almost  be  extinct.  Reviving  them, 
they  would  repeat  the  torture  and  this 
was  done  time  and  again,  finally  they 
rejoined  the  party  on  the  mountain,  the 
children  being  unable  to  stand,  partially 
unconscious  and  presenting  a  pitiable 
spectacle.  Their  bodies  were  distended 
from  engorgement  with  water  and  Jo- 
seph 's  wounded  face  was  terribly  swol- 
len. Water  came  from  their  stomachs 
in  gurgles.  Let  Eastern  humanitarians 
bear  in  mind  that  this  Was  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  before  the  Comanches  had  any 
just  pretense  for  hostility  towards  the 
people  of  Texas  (however  much  they 
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may  have  had  in 'regard  to  the  Mexi- 
cans), and  that  this  narrative  comes 
not  from  a  Texan,  but  from  a  refined 
English  lady,  deeply  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  religion  whose  great  pillars  are 
"faith,  hope  and  charity."  My  soul 
sickens  in  retrospective  contemplation 
of  that  '(to  the  uninformed)  somewhat 
plausible  gush  of  philanthropy,  which  in- 
dulges in  the  pharisaical  "I  am  holier 
than  thou"  hypocrisy  at  home,  but 
soars  abroad  to  lift  up  the  most  in- 
ferior and  barbaric  races  of  men ! — a 
fanaticism  which  is  ever  blind  to  natur- 
al truth  and  common  sense  on  such  sub- 
jects— ever  the  fomentor  of  strife  rather 
than  fraternity  among  its  own  people — 
and  which  is  never  enjoying  the  maxi- 
mum of  selfrighteousiii'ss  unles,  inter- 
meddling with  the  affairs  and  convic- 
tions of  other  people. 

Referring  to  the  stream  and  mountain 
just  described,  and  the  probable  time, 
in  the  absence  of  dates,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  an  evidently  dry  period,  as 
no  mention  is  made  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative  of  rain  or  mud,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  stream  was  the  Big  Wichi- 
ta (the  Ouichita  of  the  French.)  The  des- 
cription, in  view  of  all  the  facts,  admir- 
ably applies  to  it  and  to  none  other. 

On  the  night  of  this  day,  after  travel- 
ing through  the  afternoon,  for  the  first 
time  Mrs.  Horn  was  allowed  the  use  of 
her  arms,  though  still  bound  around  the 
ankles.  After*  this  little  unusual  hap- 
pened on  the  journey  till  tln>  three  par- 
ties united  again.  Mrs.  Harris,  when 
they  met,  seemed  barely  to  exist.  The 
meeting  of  the  captive  ladies  was  a 
mournful  renewal  of  their  sorrows.  Mrs. 
Harris'  breasts,  though  improved,  were 
not  well  and  her  general  health  was  bad 
from  which,  with  the  want  of  food  and 
water,  she  had  suffered  much.  The 
whole  band  of  four  hundred  then  travel- 
ed together  several  days,  till  one  day 
Mrs.  Horn,  being  in  front  and  her  chil- 
dren in  the  rear,  she  discovered  that 
those  behind  hor  were  diverging  in  sep- 
arate parties.  She  never  again  saw  her 
little  sons  lojrellu.-iv  though,  as  will  lie 

seen,    she    saw        them       sep;initely.      They 

soon  afterwards  reached  the  lodges  of 
the  band  she  was  with,  and  three  days 
later  she  was  taken  to  the  lodge  of  the 


Indian  who  claimed  her.  There  were 
three  branches  of  the  family,  in  separ- 
ate tents.  In  one  was  an  old  woman 
and  her  two  daughters,  one  being  a  wi- 
dow; in  another  \  as  the  son  of  the  old 
woman  and  his  wife  and  five  sons,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Horn  belonged ;  and  in  the 
third  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  old  wo- 
man. The  mistress  of  Mrs.  Horn  was 
the  personification  of  savagery,  and 
abused  her  captive  often  with  blows  and 
stones,  till  in  desperation  Mrs.  Horn  as- 
serted her  rights  by  counter-blows  and 
stones  and  this  rendered  the  cowardly 
brute  less  tyrannical.  She  was  em- 
ployed constantly  by  day  in  dressing 
buffalo  robes  and  deer  skins  and  con- 
verting them  into  garments  and  moc- 
casins. She  was  thrown  much  with  the 
old  woman  who  constituted  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  general  brutality 
of  the  tribe.  In  the  language  of  the  cap- 
tive lady:  "She  contributed  generally 
by  her  acts  of  kindness  and  soothing 
manners  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate.  But 
she  had  a  daughter  who  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  that  was  amiable  and  seem- 
ed never  at  ease  unless  engaged  in  some 
way  in  indulging  her*  ill  humor  towards 
me.  But,  as  if  by  heaven's  interposi- 
tion, it  was  not  long  till  I  so  won  the  old 
woman's  confidence  that  in  all  matters 
of  controversy  between  her  daughter 
and  myself,  she  adopted  my  statement 
and  decided  in  my  favor." 

Omitting  Mrs.  Horn's  mental  tortures 
on  account  of  her  children,  she  avers 
that  the  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Harris  were 
much  greater  than  her  own.  That  lady 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  menial  ser- 
vice to  such  demons  and  fared  badly. 
They  were  often  near  together  and  were 
allowed  occasionally  to  meet  and  mingle 
their  tears  of  anguish.  Mrs.  Harris, 
generally,  was  starved  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  availed  herself  of  every  opport- 
unity to  get  a  mite  of  meat,  however 
small,  through  Mrs.  Horn. 

In  about  two  month's  two  little  Mexi- 
vcan  boy  prisoners  told  her  a  little  white 
boy  had  arrived  nearby  with  his  captors 
and  told  them  his  mother  was  a  prisoner 
somewhere  in  the  country.  By  permi.v 
sion  she  went  to  si  e  him  and  found  her 
little  Joseph,  who,  painted  and  his  head 
shaven  excepting  a  tuft  on  the  crown, 
recognized  her  at  a  distance  and  ran  to 
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her  overflowing  with  cries  and  tears  of 
joy.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  with 
him  only  half  an  hour.  I  draw  the  veil 
over  the  heart-rending  scene  of  their 
separation. 

It  was  four  months  before  she  heard 
of  John,  her  elder  son,"  and  then  she  saw 
him  passing  with  a  party  but  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  him.  But  some  time 
later,  when  the  different  bands  congre- 
gated for  buffalo  hunting,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  see  him.  Time  passed  and 
dates  cannot  be  yiven,  but  Mrs.  Horn 
records  that  "some  of  Capt.  Coffee's 
men  came  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
found  me."  They  were  Americans  and 
made  every  effort  to  buy  her,  but  in 
vain.  On  leaving  they  said  they  would 
report  to  Capt.  Coffee  and  if  any  one 
could  assist  these  captives  he  could  and 
would.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  in 
person  and  offered  the  Indians  any 
amount  in  goods  and  money;  but  with- 
out avail.  Mrs.  Horn  says:  "He  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  concern  at  his  dis- 
appointment and  wept  over  me  as  he 
trave  me  clothing  and  divided  his  scanty 
supply  of  flour  with  me  and  my  children, 
which  lie  took  the  pains  to  carry  to  them 
himself.  It  is,  if  possible,  with  a  deeper 
interest  that  I  record  this  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  Capt.  Coffee  because,  since 
my  strange  deliverance,  I  have  been 
pained  to  learn  that  he  has  been  charg- 
ed with  supineness  and  indifference  on 
the  subject;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  nothing  more  can  be  unjust.  Mrs. 
Harris  was  equally  the  object  of  his 
solicitude.  The  meeting  of  this  friend 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  savage  wilds  was 
indeed  like  water  to  a  thirsty  soul ;  and 
the  parting  under  such  gloomy  forebod- 
ings opened  anew  the  fountain  of  grief 
in  my  heart.  It  was  to  me  as  the  icy 
seal  of  death  fixed  upon  the  only  glim- 
mering ray  of  hope,  and  my  heart  seem- 
ed to  die  within  me,  as  the  form  of  him 
whom  I  had  fondly  anticipated  as  my 
delivering  angel,  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance." 

(The  noble-hearted  gentlemen  thus 
embalmed  in  the  pure  heart  of  that 
daughter  of  sorrow,  was  Holland  ('offer, 
the  founder  of  Coffee's  Trailing  House 
on  Red  river,  a  few  miles  above  Dem- 
son.  He  was  a  menTber  of  the  Texian 
Congress  in  1838,  a  valuable  and  cour- 


ageous man  on  the  frontier  and,  to  the 
regret  of  the  country,  was  killed  a  few 
years  later  in  a  difficulty,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  not  <.l  this  time  remember- 
ed. Col.  Coffee,  formerly  of  Southwest 
Missouri,  but  for  many  years  of  George- 
town, Texas,  is  a  brother  of  the  deceas- 
ed.) 

Soon  after  this  there  was  so  great  a 
scarcity  of,  meat  that  some  of  the  In- 
dians nearly  starved.  Little  John  man- 
aged to  send  his  mother  small  portions 
of  his  allowance  and  when,  not  a  great 
while  later,  she  saw  him  for  the  last 
time,  he  was  rejoiced  to  learn  she  had 
received  them.  He  had  been  sick  and 
had  a  sore  throat,  but  she  was  only  al- 
lowed a  short  interview  with  him.  Soon 
after  this  little  Joseph's  party  camped 
near  her  and  she  was  permitted  to  spend 
a  day  with  him.  He  had  a  new  owner 
and  said  he  was  then  treated  kindly. 
His  mistress,  who  was  a  young  Mexican, 
had  been  captured  with  her  brother  and 
remained  with  them,  while  her  brother 
by  some  means  had  been  restored  to  his 
people.  He  was  one  of  the  hired  guard 
at  the  unfortunate  settlement  of  Dolo- 
res, where  Jo*?ph  knew  him  and  learned 
the  story  of  his  captivity  and  that  his 
sister  was  still  with  the  savages.  By 
accident  this  woman  learned  these  facts 
from  Joseph,  who  to  convince  her, 
showed  how  her  brother  walked,  he  be- 
ing lame:  This  co-incidence  establish- 
ed a  bond  of  union  between  the  two, 
greatly  to  Joseph 'a  advantage.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  approached  the  little 
fellow  piteously  clung  to  his  '  mother, 
who,  for  the  last  time,  folded  him  in  her 
arms  and  commended  his  soul  to  that 
beneficent  God  in  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  she  implicitly  trusted. 

Some  time  in  June,  1837,  a  little  over 
fourteen  months  after  their  capture,  a 
party  of  Mexican  traders  visited  the 
camp  and  bought  Mrs.  Harris.  In  this 
work  of  mercy  they  were  the  employes 
of  that  large-hearted  Santa  Fe  trader, 
who  had  previously  ransomed  and  re- 
stored Mrs.  Uaehel  Pliimmer  to  her 
people,  Mr.  William  Donoho.  of  whom 
more  will  hereafter  lie  said.  They  tried 
in  vain  to  buy  Mrs.  Horn.  Although 
near  each  other  .she  was  not  allowed  to 
see  Mrs.  Harris  before  her  departure, 
but  rejoiced  at  her  liberation.  They  had 
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often  mingled  their  tears  together  and 
had  been  mutual  comforters. 

Of  this  separation  Mrs.  Horn  wrote: 
"Now  left  a  lonely  exile  in  the  bonds  of 
savage  slavery,  haunted  b'y  night  and  by 
day  with  the  image  of  my  murdered 
husband,  and  tortured  continualliy  \  by 
an  undying  solicitude  for  my  dear  little 
ones,  my  life  was  little  else  than  unmit- 
igated misery,  and  the  God  of  Heaven 
only  knows  why  and  how  it  is  that  I  am 
still  alive." 

After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Harris  the 
Indians  traveled  to  and  fro  almost  con- 
tinually for  about  three  months,  with- 
out any  remarkable  occurrence.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  they  were  within  two 
days'  travel  of  San  Miguel,  a  village  on 
the  Pecos,  in  eastern  New  Mexico.  Here 
an  Indian  girl  told  Mrs.  Horn  that  she 
was  to  be  sold  to  people  who  lived  in 
houses.  She  did  not  believe  it  and  car- 
ed but  little,  indeed  dreaded  thereby 
that  she  might  never  see  her  children, 
but  hope  suggested  that  as  a  prisoner 
she  might  never  again  see  them,  while 
her  redemption  might  be  followed  by 
theirs.  A  great  many  Indians  had  here 
congregated.  Her  old  woman  friend,  in 
reply  to  her  questions,  told  her  she  was 
to  be  sold,  wept  bitterly  and  applied  to 
her  neck  and  arms  a  peculiar  red  paint, 
symbolic  of  undying  friendship.  They 
started  early  next  morning  and  traveled 
till  dark,  encamping  near  a  pond.  They 
started  before  day  the  next  morning 
ai)d  soon  reached  a  river,  necessarily  the 
Pecos  or  ancient  Puerco,  which  they 
forded,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  small  town 
on  the  margin,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  in- 
habitants visited  the  camp  from  curios- 
ity, among  them  a  man  who  spoke  brok- 
en English,  who  asked  if  Mrs.  Horn  was 
for  sale  and  was  answered  affirmatively 
by  her  owner.  He  then  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  if  he  bought  her  he  ex- 
pected her  to  remain  with  him,  to  which, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  pure  woman,  she 
promptly  replied  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  exchange  her  miserable  condition. for 
a  worse  one.  He  offered  two  horses  for 
her.  however,  but  they  were  declined. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  buy  her,  he 
told  her  that  in  San  Miguel  there  was  a 
rich  American  merchant,  named  Ben- 
jamin Hill,  who  would  probably  b"uy  her. 


Her  mistress  seemed  anxious  that  she 
should  fall  into  American  hands,  and 
she  was  herself  of  course  intensely  anx- 
ious to  do  so. 

They  reached  San  Miguel  on  the  next 
day  and  encamped  there.  She  soon  con- 
veyed through  an  old  woman  in  the 
place,  a  message  to  Mr.  Hill,  lie  prompt- 
,  ly  appeared  and  asked  her  if  she  knew 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  if  she  had  two  children 
among  the  Indians.  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  sauf;  "You  are  the 
woman  I  have  heard  of,"  and  added,  "I 
suppose  you  would  be  happy  to  get 
away  from  these  people."  "I  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  when  he  bid  the 
wretched  captive  'Good  morning,'  and 
deliberately  walked  off  without  utter- 
ing another  word,  and  my  throbbing 
bosom  swelled  with  unutterable  anguish 
as  he  disappeared." 

For  two  days  longer  she  remained  in 
excrutiating  suspense  as  to  her  fate. 
Mr.  Hill  neither  visited  nor  sent  her 
anything,  while  the  Mexicans  were  very 
kind  (it  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  at  Dolores,  she  and  her  two  little 
boys  had  learned  to  speak  Spanish  and 
this  was  to  her  advantage  now,  as  it  had 
been  among  her  captors,  more  or  less  of 
whom  spoke  that  language.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the 
Indians  began  preparations  for  leaving, 
and  when  three-fourths  of  the  animals 
were  packed  and  some  had  left,  a  good 
hearted  Mexican  appeared  andy  offered 
to  buy  Mrs.  Horn,  but  was  told  it  was 
too  late.  The  applicant  insisted,  ex- 
hibited four  beautiful  bridles  and  invit- 
ed the  Indian  owning  her  to  go  with  her 
to  his  house  near  by.  He  consented.  In 
passing  Hill's  store  on  the  way,  her  mis- 
tress, knowing  she  preferred  passing  in- 
to American  hands,  persuaded  her  to 
enter  it.  Mr.  Hill  offered  a  worthless 
old  horse  for  her,  and  then  refused  to 
give  some  red  and  blue  cloth,  which  the 
Indians  fancied,  for  her.  They  then 
went  to  the  Mexican's  house  and  lie  gave 
for  her  two  fine  horses,  the  four  fine 
bridles,  two  fine  blankets,  two  looking 
glasses,  two  knives,  some  tobacco,  pow- 
der and  balls,  article*  then  of  very  great 
eost.  She  says:  "1.  subsequently  learn- 
ed that  for  my  ransom  I  was  indebted  to 
the  benevolent  heart,  ~  of  an  American 
gentleman,  a  trader,  then  absent,  who 
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had  authorized  fliis  Mexican  In  pur- 
chase us  at  any  cost,  and  had  made  him- 
self responsible  for  same.  Had  I  the 
name  of  my  hem-factor  I  would  grafe- 
fully  record  it  in  letters  of  gold  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a  precious  memento  of  his 
truly  Christian  philanthropy." 

It  was  shown  in  the  sequel  that  the 
noble  heart  to  which  the  ransomed 
eaptive  paid  homage,  pulsated  in  the 
manly  breast  of  Mr.  William  Donoho, 
then  of  Santa  Fe,  but  a  Missourian,  and 
afterwards  of  Clarksville',  Texas,  where 
his  only  surviving  child.  Mr.  -lames  B. 
Donoho,  yet  resides  (1894).  Ilis  widow 
died  there  in  1S80,  preceded  by  him  in 
1845. 

The  redemption  of  this  daughter  of 
multiplied  sorrows  occurred,  as  stated, 
at  San  Miguel,  New  Mexico,  on  the  IDth 
of  September.  1*37,  one  year,  five 
months  and  fifteen  days  after  her  cap- 
ture on  the  4th  of  April,  183(i,  on  the 
Xneces  river. 

On  the  ^Ist,  much  to  her  surprise,  Mr. 
Hill  sent  a  servant  requesting  her  to  re- 
move to  his  house.  This  she  refused.  The 
servant  came  a  second  time  saying,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  that  if  she  did  not  p.* 
he  would  compel  her  to  do  so  A  trial  was 
had  and  she-  was  awarded  to  Hill.  She 
remained  in  his  service  as  a  servant,  fed 
on  mush  and  milk  and  denied  a  seat  at 
the  luxurious  table  of  himself  and  mis- 
tress till  the  2nd  of  November.  A  gener- 
ous hearted  gentleman  named  Smith,  re- 
siding sixty  miles  distant  at  the  mines, 
hearing  of  her  situation,  sent  the  neces- 
sary means  and  escort  to  have  her  taken 
to  his  place  for  temporary  protection. 
She  left  on  the  2nd  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
Smith's  on  the  4th.  The  grateful  heart 
thus  notes  the  change:  "The  contrast  be- 
tween this  and  the  house  I  left  exhibit- 
ed the  difference  between  a  servant  and 
a  guest,  between  the  cold  heart  that 
would  coin  the  tears  of  helpless  misery 
into  gold  to  swell  a  miser's  store,  and 
the  generous  bestowal  ot"  heavenly 
friendship  which,  in  its  zeal  to  relieve 
the  woes  of  suffering  humanity,  gives 
-acred  attestation  that  it  springs  from 
the  bosom  ni;  'Him  who.  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor  that 
we,  through  His  poverty,  might  become 
rich.'  " 

Her  stay  in  the  borne  of  Mr.  Smith  was 


a  daily  repetiton  of  kindnesses,  and  she 
enjoyed  all  thai  was  possible  in  view  of 
the  ever-present  grief  over  her  slaught- 
ered husband  and  captive  children. 

In  February,  1838,  she  received  a  sym- 
pathetic letter  from  Texas,  accompanied 
with  presents  of  clothing,  from  Messrs. 
Workman  and  Rowland,  Missourians, 
so  long  honorably  known  as  Santa  Fe 
traders  and  merchants,  whose  families 
were  then  residing  in  Taos.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  defer  leaving  for  Indepen- 
dence till  they  could  make  another  effort 
to  recover  her  children  and  invited  her 
to  repair,  as  their  guest,  to  Taos,  to 
await  events,  provided  the  means  for 
her  doing  so,  placing  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr.  Kinkindall  (probably  Kuy- 
kendall  but  I  follow  her  spelling  of  the 
name.) 

"But,"  she  records,  "friends  were 
multiplying  around  me,  who  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to 
meet  my  wants.  Other  means  present- 
ed themselves,  and  I  was  favored  with 
the  company  of  a  lady  and  Dr.  Waldo." 

She  left  Mir.  Smith  and  the  mines  on 
fhe  4th  of  March,  1838,  and  after  travel- 
ing in  snow  and  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains part  of  the  way,  arrived  at  Taos 
on  the  10th.  From  that  time  until  the 
22nd  of  August  her  time  was  about 
equally  divided  between  the  families  of 
Messrs.  Workman  and  Rowland,  who  be- 
stowed upon  her  every  kindness. 

She  now  learned  that  these  gentlemen 
had  formerly  sent  out  a  company  to  re- 
cover herself  and  Mrs.  Harris,  who  had 
fallen  in  with  a  different  tribe  of  In- 
dians and  lost  several  of  their  number 
in  a  fight..  Her  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  had 
performed  a  similar  service  and  when 
far  out  his  guide  faltered,  causing  such 
suffering  as  to  cause  several  deaths 
from  hunger,  while  some  survived  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  their  mules.  While 
Mrs.  Horn  remained  with  them  these 
gentlemen  endeavored  through  two 
trading  parties  to  recover  her  children, 
but  failed.  A  report  came  in  that  little 
.John  had  frox.cn  to  death,  holding  li 
at  night  :  but  it  was  not  believed  by 
many.  Mrs.  Harris  ;md  Mrs.  Plummer 
reached  Missouri  under  the  protection 
of  Mrs.  Donolio.  On  the  2nd  of  August, 
all  efforts  to  recover  her  children  hav- 
ing "failed,  leaving  only  the  hope  that 
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others  might  succeed,  Mrs.  Horn  left  in 
the  train  and  under  the  protection  of 
Messrs.  Workman  and  Rowland.  She 
was  the  only  lady  in  the  party.  Nothing 
unusual  transpired  on  the  journey  of 
700  or  800  miles,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
September,  1838,  they  arrived  at  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri.  On  the  6th %  of  Oc- 
tober, she  reached  the  hospital  home  of 
Mr.  David  Workman  at  New  Franklin. 

This  closes  the  narrative  as  written  by 
Mrs.  Horn  soon  after  she  reached  Miss- 
ouri and  before  she  met  Mr.  Donoho. 
Her  facts  have  been  faithfully  followed. 
omitting  the  repetition  of  her  sufferings 
and  correcting  her  dates  in  two  cases 
where  her  memory  was  at  fault.  She 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  llth  of 
November,  1833,  a  year  earlier  than 
stuted  by  her,  hence  arrived  at  Dolores 
a  year  earlier,  and  consequently  remain- 
ed there  two  years  instead  of  one,  for  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  she  arrived 
there  in  March,  1834,  and  left  there  in 
March,  1836.  I  lave  been  able  also, 
from  her  notes,  to  approximate  locali- 
ties and  routes  mentioned  by  her,  from 
long  acquaintance  with  much  of  the 
country  over  which  she  traveled. 

Mr.  Donoho,  in  company  with  his  wife 
— a  lady  of  precious  memory  in  Clarks- 
ville,  Texas,  from  the  close  of  1839  till 
her  death  in  18SO— conveyed  Mrs.  Plum- 
mer,  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Park- 
er's Fort,  May  19,  1836,  and  Mrs.  Harris 
from  Santa  Fe  to  Missouri  in  the  autumn 
.  of  1837.  He  escorted  Mrs.  Plummer  to 
her  people  in  Texas,  left  his  wife  and 
Mrs  Harris  with  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Dodson,  in  Pulaski  county,  Miss- 
ouri, and  then  hastened  back  to  Santa 
Fe  to  look  after  his  property  'ami  busi- 
ness, for  he  had  hurried  away  because 
of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  New  Mexicans  and  Indians 
formerly  friendly,  and  this  is  the  reason 
he  was  not  present  to  take  personal 
charge  of  Mrs.  Horn  on  her  recovery  at 
Sail  Miguel.  When  he  reached  Santa 
Fe  Mrs.  Horn  had  left  Taos  for  Indepen- 
dence, (.'losing  his  business  in  Santa  Fe 
lie  let'!  the  place  permanently  and  re- 
joined his  family  at  Mrs.  Dodson's.  Mrs. 
Horn  then  for  the  first  lime  met  him 
and  remained  several  months  with  his 
family.  Prior  to  this  her  narrative  hud 
been  written,  and  she  still  saw  little  of 


him,  he  being  much  absent  on  business. 
.Mrs.  Harris  had  relatives  in  Texas  but 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  going  there ; 
and  hearing  of  other  kindred  near  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri,  joined  them  and  soon 
died  from  the  exposures  and  abuse  un- 
dergone while  a  prisoner.  Mrs.  Horn 
soon  died  from  the  same  causes,  while 
on  a  visit,  though  her.  home  was  with 
Mrs.  Dodson.  Both  ladies  were  cover- 
ed with  barbaric  scars — their  vital  or- 
gans were  impaired,  and  they  fell  the 
victims  of  the  j/ecursed  cruelty  known 
only  to  savage  brutes. 

In  verification  of  the  facts  not  stated 
by  Mrs.  Horn,  because  when  writing 
they  were  unknown  to  her,  I  have  the 
statements  of  Dr.  William  Dodson  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  Estes  of  Camden  County, 
Missouri,  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Don- 
oho, who  were  with  all  the  parties  for 
nearly  a  year  after  they  reached  Mis- 
souri. 

A  copy  of  Mrs.  Horn's  memoir  came 
into  my  possession  in  1839,  when  it  had 
just  been  issued  and  so  remained  till  ac- 
cidently  lost  many  years  later,  believed 
'•to  have  been  the  only  copy  ever  in  Tex- 
as. The  events  described  by  her  were 
never  otherwise  known  in  Texas  and 
have  never  before  been  published  in  the 
State.  This  is  not  strange.  Beales  Colony, 
was  neither  in  Texas  at  that  date,  nor  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  American 
colonies  or  settlements  in  Texas.  It  was 
in  Coahiiila,  thtmgh  now  in  the  limits  of 
Texas.  When  its  short  life  terminated 
in  dispersion  and  the  butchery  of  the 
retreating  party  on  the  Nueces,  the  Mex- 
ican army  covered  every  roadway  lead- 
ing to  the  inhabited  part  of  Texas,  b^- 
fore  whom  the  entire  population  had 
fled  east.  None  were  left  to  recount  the 
closing  tragedy  except  the  two  unfort- 
unate and  (as  attested  by  all  who  sub- 
sequently knew  them)  refined  Christian 
ladies  whose  travails  and  sorrows  have 
been  chronicled,  both  of  whom,  as  shown 
died  soon  after  liberation,  and  neither 
•  of  'whom  ever  after  saw  Texas. 

The  novelty  of  this  history,  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  has  moved  me  to  extra  dili- 
gence in  search  of  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  of  its  elucidation.  As  a 
delicate  and  patriotic  duty  it  has  been 
faithfully  performed  in  justice  to  the 
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memory  of  the  strangely   united   dautrlil 
ers     of  England     and     America,   and   of 
those      lion-liearted      yet      nolilr  invited 
American      gentlemen,      Messrs.   Dimoho. 
Workman,   Rowland    and   Smith,   by     no 
means  omitting  Mrs.   Donoho,   Mrs.    l)<ui 
son  and  children,  nor  yet   the   poor     old 
i'omanche  woman — a  pearl  among  swine 
— who   looked   in  pity  upon     the   striken 
widow,    mother    ami    captive. 

Lamenting   my   inability    to    stale       the 


of    liltle      John      and      Joseph,    and 
trusting  that  o  come  after  us  may 

realize  the  *<»t  in  blood  through  which 
Texas  was  xvon  ',  o  civilization,  to  en- 
lightened f^edom  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  that  religion  by  which  it  is  taught 
that  "Charity  sulTereth  long  and  is  kind 
•iivth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  thing,-,  doeth  all  things,  and 
eiidtireth  all  things,"  I  do  not  regret  the 
la  bur  it  has  cost  ni"  to  collect  the  mateV- 
ials  for  this  sketch. 


From  Kerrvil.le  {Texas)  Mountain  Sun.  .\  1926 


Ghosts  of  the  Old  West  long  since  re- 
treated before  the  march  of  prog' 
memories  of  Indian  raids  and  long  pa 
trol's  along  uninhabited  outposts  lived 
again  in  Kerrvilh-  this  week  when 
Thomas  .].  Frayne,  ranking  surviving 
officer  of  Company -P,  Frontier  Battalion 
Texas  Rangers,  rs  ceived  an  appeal  from 
G.  F.  Steinbeck  of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  Eor 
aid  in  securing  a  pension  under  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature on  March  4,  1917. 

Frayne,  now  in  his  81st  year,  was  first 
sergeant  of  Company  F,  when  the  or- 
ganization was  sent  out  into  the  Hill 
Country  to  guard  the  pioneer  families 
against  Comanche  atrocities,  ('apt.  Xeal 
Coldwell,  commander  of  the  company. 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
the  era  when  this  section  of  Texas  was 
carved  out  of  a  rugged  wilderiies.s  with 
Wack  powder  and  lead,  passed  away  at 
his  home,  "Fairlands,"  near  Center 
Point,  last  year  and  an  eventful  HIV  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

Few  of  the  men  whose  names  are  on 
the  musty  roster  of  Company  F  are 
known  to  be  living  today.  Steinbeck's 
name  is  on  the  roster;  but  in  order  to 
benefit  by  the  Ranger  Pension  Act,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  be  remembered  by 
two  of  his  old  comrades.  For  the  past 
35  years  he  has  lived  in  San  Diego  and 
has  lost  all  trace  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  served  under  the  late  Captain  < 
well. 

Sergeant  Frayne  .does  not  recall  Stein- 
beck as  a  member  of  Company  F  and  he 
has  asked  The  Sun  to  assist  in  reaching 


other  members  of  the  company  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  remember  some  inci- 
dent that  may  serve  in  establishing  the 
identity  of  I:  San  Diego  man  as 

an  old  Texas  Rai 

Steiubeck  has  written  that  he  joined 
Captain  Coldwell 's  troop  on  April  7, 
IsTii,  and  was  transferred  to  Captain 
Long's  Company  A  iu  July  of  that  year. 
He  recalls  having  made  a  trip  from  San 
Antonio  to  Austin  as  a  member  of  an 
escort  of  10  members  of  Company  F  to 
guard  the  transportation  of  tax  funds 
from  Bexar  County  to  the  State  Capital. 
This  incident,  he  believes,  was  shortly 
after  he  joined  the  company,  and  he  al- 
so mentions  a  man  by  the  name  of  Corn, 
of  whom  he  has  vague  recollection. 
.Much  of  the  time  he  was  in  Company  F, 
it  wa  :e\vhere  on  the  Ped- 

ernale-;  1.' 

The  muster  roll  of  Company  F,  in 
ISTH,  as  shown  by  records  was  as  fol- 
lows:^ Xeal  Coldwell  lieutenant  (later 
.tin)  ;  T.  J.  Frayne,  1st  sergeant;  W. 
II.  Witt,  2nd  sergeant  ;  R.  Jones,  3rd 
Sergeant;  J.  H.  Rhodes,  1st  corporal; 
Chas.  Klstfin,  'Jnd  corporal;  R.  B.  Moore, 
I'rd  corporal:  I'1  J.  Beakley.  S.  C. 

Bowman,  W.  Clifton,  W.  G.  Co'ston,  J. 

B.  Dollahite.    M.    Fanning,    E.    Faulkner, 
.1.    (iibbens.    A.    B.    Glisson,    S.   Guajardo, 
(',.   .Johnson.   T.   Lane,   W.    Layton,   G.   T. 
McCann,  A.   .Mer>-it.   M.  F.   Moore,  Frank 
Moore,    i  dorgan,     J.  11.  North,  J. 

C.  Nowlin,  T.   1'  [eorge  Patton,  B. 
F.  Peter.Min,  G.   W.  Saundcrs,  G.  F.  Steill- 

!.,  II.  F.  Wellborn, 
.lames  (iibbens,  i>.ow  a  resident  of  San 
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Antonio,  and  one  of  the  few  surviving 
members  of  Company  P,  has  informed 
Sergeant  Frayne  that  he  Clearly  Remem- 
bers Steinbeck  as  one  of  his  old  com- 
rades. Mr.  Frayne  requests  any  other 
of  the  old  Rangers  in  tHe  company  to 
communicate  with  him  at  Kerrvillc. 

Sergeant  Frayne,  who  is  spending  his 
declining  years  as  a  merchant  in  this  city 
has  witnessed  many  stirring  incidents  in 
his  long  life.  Born  in  County  Kildare, 
Ireland,  in  184.5,  he  answered  adven- 
ture's call  as  a  youlh,  going  to  Argentina 
while  still  in  his  'teens.  There  he  went 
through  a  war  in  which  Brazil,  Paraguay 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  were  emboiled. 
He  came  unscratched  through  the  horrors 
of  a  cholera  epidemic,  greater  than  those 
of  the  armed  conflict.  Leaving  South 
America,  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  rent 
asunder  by  the  Civil  War  and  after  two 
or  three  years  of  moving  about  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  to  Indianola,  then  the 
chief  seaport  of  Texas,  finally  landing  in 
Kerr  County  in  1868.  At  that  time, 
Capt.  Chas.  Schreiner's  picket  store  and 
a  few  scattered  houses  made  up  what  i' 
now  Kerrvill'e. 

After  playing  his  role  in  the  winning 
of  the  West,  Sergeant  Frayne  established 
the  little  store  on  Water  Street  which  he 
now  conducts. 


JAMES  ALFRED  CHEATHAM 

(Brown wood  Bulletin) 

James  Alfred  Cheatham,  84,  died  at 
the  family  residence  in  the  Clear  Creek 
locality  December  17,  1926,  following 
an  illness  that  lasted  several  weeks. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  at 
Clear  Creek  cemetery  Wednesday  even- 
ing, conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Bangs,  of  which  church 
he  had  for  many  years  been  a  member. 
Following  the  religious  feature  of  the 
funeral  the  Masonic  fraternity  took 
charge. 

James  Alfred  Cheatham  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  August  18,  1842.  He  came 
to  Texas  when  a  young  man  and  settled 
in  Brown  county,  when  Indians  and  buf- 
falo were  in  evidence,  one  of  the  decis- 
ive Indian  fights  of  the  pioneer  days 
taking  place  in  the  locality  where  the 
Cheatham  home  now  stands. 

Mr.  Cheatham  lived  during  a  period 
that  required  men  of  heroic  resolve  and 


determination,  and  during  these  times 
the  record  shows  that  he  did  his  full 
part  on  all  occasions  when  men  were 
wanted  to  do  things  worth  while.  In 
temperament  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  child, 
and  yet  when  danger  was  near,  it  is  said 
of  him  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  he 
knew  no  such  tiling  as  fear.  In  his 
humble  way  James  Alfred  Cheatham  did 
what  he  could  in  the  best  way  he  knew 
how  to  help  rescue  the  wilderness  from 
the  savage  forces  of  nature  and  dedicate 
it  to  civilization.  Men  like  him  are  few 
and  scattering.  Soon  they  will  all  be 
gone,  and  in  their  passing  will  be  lost 
forever  figures  and  factors  in  pioneer 
history  that  can  never  be  replaced. 

Deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  12  chil- 
dren, 8  sons  and  4  daughters;  Joe  Chea- 
tham, of  Amarillo ;  Hop  Cheatham  of 
Brownwood ;  Jim  Cheatham,  Dan  Chea- 
tham, of  Sherman ;  Roland  Cheatham,  of 
Abilene;  Will  Choalham,  of  Panhandle; 
Sam  Cheatham,  Ivan  Cheatham,  of  Abi- 
lene ;  Mrs.  Hattie  Bon:sick,  Mrs.  Emily 
Mauldin,  Mrs.  Zola  Gwathney  of  Brooke- 
smith,  and  Miss  Flora  Cheatham  of  Abi- 
lene. Also  one  brother,  Dick  Cheatham 
of  Whon,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  H.  Hunter, 
of  Cisco. 

Deceased  served  with  credit  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  original  company  of  Tex- 
as Rangers. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  one?  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  250,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we 
have  only  100  left.-  Send  your  order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription..  Kindly  fill  put 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  &  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 

If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 
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Fort  Worth  Stur- Telegram 


Tw<>  rough  hewed  cabins  set  hack  in 
a  wilderness  of  brush  that  fringed  a 
muddy  creek,  stick  in  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Amanda  V. •;.!(•.  '2W2  Meadowbrook 
Drive  who  with  a  twin  brotlier.  was 
born  85  yejirs  ago  in  liiisk  Comity.  This 
was  their  first  h" 

\V.    II.    Able>.    t'.i'rether   with    his   sister, 

Mrs.       Veale.    w.ilc.lied    tlie      state      evolve 

in  its  wilderness  period.  Abies  lives  in 

Dublin,   but  both  take  delight   in   visiting 

each  other  TO  talk  over  the  pioneer  days. 

They  believe  'hemselves  To  be  the  old- 
pair  of  living  twins  in  the  State. 
And  from  the  present  state  of  health 
they  expect  to  add  many  more  years  on 
what  each  jokingly  terms,  "borrowed 
time."  In  their  span  of  .Sf>  years  they 
have  seen  hardships,  wars,  pleasures, 
and  the  world  leadjust  itself  a  half 
do/en  times.  But  eaeh  gets  the  same 
enjoyment  out  of  just  living  and  com- 
paring. 

Mrs.  Veale  dec',, res  the  one  big  regret 
is  that  she  did  not  reserve  on  paper  the 
impression  of  thai  pioneer  age  when 
Texas  was  being  exploited  by  the  early 
settlers.  ".lust  think  about  putting  in 
writing  the  eon v.':  sat  ions  we  had  about 
the  airplane  or  the  railway  when  both 
were  being  looked  upon  as  mad  men's 
fancies." 

Harrison  Ab'es  father  of  the  twins 
came  to  Texas  in  1S:!(J.  lie  joined 
forces  that  fought  for  Texas'  independ- 
ence, fighting  mid.  i1  Sam  Houston  and 
being  a  member  of  that  detachment  that 
captured  Santa  Anna.  With  a  free 
State,  Abies  envi-.ioiied  the  future  em 
I>ire  and  established  the  Texas  home  in 
Hill  county,  on  Jacks  Branch,  four  miles 
from  the  present  town  of  Hillsboro 
stands. 

Abies  died  in     LSiJO,     just  previous  to 

the  outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War.       But  he 

had   heard    the   nnublings   of   war   clouds 

and    warned   his  children   of  what   was  to 

before  he  died. 

Miles  from  any  settlement,  Mrs.  Veale 
admitted  that  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
mingled  with  the  savage  war  cry  was 
often  dreaded  terror  in  their  little  clear- 
ing. "But  as  a  general  rule  the  Indians 


were  pretty  friendly.  They  stole  horses 
and  cattle.  But  the  Indians  came  from 
Oklahoma  and  struck  mostly  on  the 
run." 

Farm  diversification  was  a  necessity 
in  those  days  and  not  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  Mrs.  Veale  declared.  "If  we 
didn't  raise  a  variety  of  food  we  went 
without  it,"  she  said  "Brother  and  I 
helped  to  grind  our  own  meal  in  a  hand 
made  mill  that  s.  t  in  the  front  yard 
many  a  time.  We,  just  had  to  raise  most 
of  our  groceries,"  she  smiled. 

Flour,  coffee,  and  sugar,  known  as  the 
three  great  luxuries  of  life,  were  obtain- 
able by  a  long  wagon  trip  to  a  small 
settlement  near  where  Houston  now 
stands.  The  goo  lx  were  transported  by 
wagon  trains  from  New  Orleans  and  dis- 
tributed to  Texans.  "Those  were  real 
meatless  and  sugarless  days,"  she  de- 
clared. 

Mrs.  Veale  looks  with  disgust  or  dis- 
illusion upon  the  modern  age.  "Young 
folks  are  living  and  havng  a  good  time 
and  why  shouldn't  they?  But  they 
should  remember  the  early  pioneers  who 
shouldered  the  work  of  opening  the  way 
to  settlement  of  Texas.  Most  of  them 
have  passed  on ;  brother  and  I  are  living 
on  borrowed  time." 

Except  for  being  slightly  blind,  Mrs. 
Veale  appears  in  perfect  health.  She 
lives  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Casey,  who  keeps  IK  r  in  touch  with  pres- 
ent day  events  by  reading  the  daily  pa- 
pers. Three  mcnths'  education,  with 
split  logs  for  seats  and  dirt  floors  for  a 
carpet,  was  not  noticeable  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  was  both  intelligent  and 
graphic. 

"And  to  see  the  people  some  of  them 
looking  like  scared  rabbits,  when  the 
first  puffing  train  came  steaming  in." 
she  smiled.  "Ob,  yes,  it's  different. 
But  it's  still  old  Texas  to  us  and  we  love 
every  foot  of  its  ground." 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  find  in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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•rn  for  Frontier  Times  by  Capt.  D.  TT.  Roberts. 
.  Austin,  Texas 


It  was  about  75  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Lyons  and  family  settled  on  the  Xavi- 
dad.  Lavaca  County. 

that  time  the  entire  State  o^  Texas 
a  frontier  and  it  took  men  and  wo- 
men of  wonderful  courage  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  endure  the  hardships  and 
privations  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed, and  of  such  were  the  Lyons  family, 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons 
and  three  sons. 

The  two  older  boys  were  away  from 
home  when  their  father  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians  and  the  youngest  boy, 
Warren,  eleven  yetrs  of  age,  was  with 
his  father  at  the  cuwpen  when  the  In- 
dians attacked  them,  killing  the  father 
and  taking  the  boy  prisoner.  Mrs.  Lyons 
was  at  the  house  and  was  not  molested. 
Eleven  years  later,  my  uncle,  James 
B.  Roberts,  while  locating  the  German 
Land  Colony  at  Fredericksburg.  visited 
the  Comanche  camp  six  miles  west  of 
where  Mason  is  now,  on  Honey  Creek 
and  saw  a  white  man  there.  He  spoke 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  his  name  was 
Lyons.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
but  said.  "Don't  talk  to  me-h.  but 

told  him  where  to  sleep  and  he  would 
come  to  him  in  the  night,  which  he  did. 
My  uncle  then  told  him  his  mother  was 
alive  and  living  in  the  old  home  and  told 
him  the  next  time  the  Indians  went  on 
a  trading  expedition  to  San  Antonio, 
which  was  allowed  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  some  men  there  to  take  him 
home.  Warren  seamed,  very  anxious  to 
return  after  hearing  his  mother  was 
alive  and  at  the  old  home.  He  said  he 
had  had  opportunities  to  escape  from 
the  Indians  but  he  knew  his  mother  was 
contemplating  returning  to  her  native 
home  (Illinois')  and  supposed  ske  had 
done  so  and  if  he  returned  he  would 
find  all  of  his  folks  gone. 

The  arrangement  my  uncle  proposed 
was  carried  out.  I  was  at  Mrs.  Lyons' 
when  Warren  came  home  and  although 
I  was  a  little  boy,  the  reunion  of  mother 
and  son  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
memory.  Warren  and  his  escorts  enter- 


ed the  house,  greeted  Mrs.  Lyons,  who 
had  no  idea  her  boy  was  among  the 
crowd.  One  of  the  party,  who  knew 
her,  said, -"Mrs.  Lyons Jiave  you  heard 
from  Warren?"  She  replied.  "No.  and 
never  expect  to."  When  Warren  heard 
her  say  that,  he  rushed 
ing  her  and  calling  her  "M-  •  .'ter 

she  recovered  from  the  fright  it  was  in- 
deed a  joyful  meeting.     It  lay 
and  th£y  were  having  services  at       the 
church. "  A  couple     of     girls     who  v. 
visiting  Mrs.  Lyons  rushed  to  the  church 
and   publicly   announced.   "Warren     has 
come  home,"  which  caused  such  an 
citement  that  the  minister  had  no  time 
to  dismiss  church.     The  benediction  had 
to  be  dispensed  with  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  the  congregation  was     at 
Mrs.  Lyons'  shaking  hands  with 
and     rejoicing  over  the  return     of 
long  lost  boy.     He  had  left  them  a  little 
boy  and  in  "the  eleven  years  had  grown 
to  manhood — a  great  change'.       But     to 
Warren  it  was  a  greater  char.. 
found  his  home     hsd  grown    to    a  little 
village  and  bearing  the  name  < 
ville.     He  had  not  forgotten  the  Ei._ 
language  and  w                 talkative       and 
told  us  so  much  about  the  customs  of  the 
Indians.     His  hair  on  one     side     of  his 
head  was  c                                               that 
was  a  sign  of  t;                'hat  he  had  run 
while  in  a  fight  ^.vlth  Mexicans  and  that 
was  his  punishment. 

After  he  had  been  home  a     few  days 
he  became  so  dissatisfied  and  had  he  not 
been  watched  would  have  run  :r 
gone  back  to  the  wild  life.     He     f 
it  hard  to  adapt  1  imself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions.    Children  soon  forget,     and 
was  in  the  last  eleven  years     of  hi- 
that  he  had  formed  his  :  attach- 

ment. He  loved  the  Indians,  although 
he  had  seen  them  kill  his  father,  and 
would  take  big  cries  to  go  back.  But  he 
gradually  embraced  the  idea 
government,  married  Mi>s  Lucy  Boat- 
wright  and  became  a  good  citizen,  and 
later  was  in  an  Indian  fight  against  the 
Comanehe  Indians  under  the  command 
of  Col.  John  S.  Ford. 
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0.  If.  Nelson,  Romero,  Texas,  in  Southwestern  Plainsman,  February  2,  1926 


'1\  well  known  Charles  Goodnight 
brought  t!nv  first  herd  of  cattle 
iind  Sta/tfid  the  first  cow  ranch 
in  the  Pa:, handle  in  the  fall  of 
1h7(),  coining  from  Colorado.  He  was 
•'ollowed  the  next  year  by  T.  S.  Bugbee, 
II.  \V.  Cresswell,  'Icynolds  Bt.  others  and 
a  few  others  i't-OM  the  same  state,  who 
located  on  the  Canadian  River.  In  1878 
and  187!)  many  more  randies  were  start 
I'd.  both  large  and  small.  While  as  a 
rule  they  were  owned  by  high  class, 
honest  men,  there  were  amonir  both 
classes  some  of  the  other  sort;  and  cattle 
•stealing  and  rustling  became  frequent 
and  ultimately  unbearable. 

During  the' fall  and  winter  of  1878-711, 
Colonel  Goodnight  and  a  few  other  lead- 
ing cowmen  began  suggesting  the  ad- 
visability of  organizing  in  self  protec- 
tion, and  in  the  spring  of  1880  they  call- 
ed a  meeting  of  the  stockmen  of  the  Pan- 
handle in  Moheetie.  then  the  capital  of 
the  Panhandle,  and  organized  the  Pan- 
handle Stockmen's  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  benefit,  co-operation 
and  protection,  especially  for  the  small 
ranchmen.  Any  reputable  man  owning 
as  many  as  one  head  of  horses  or  cattle 
was  eligible  to  .-Membership.  Charles 
Goodnight  was  chosen  as  president; 
Hank  Cresswell,  vice-president,  and  I 
think  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rising,  as 
secretary.  The  business  management 
of  the  organization  was  delegated  to  an 
executive  committee  composed  of  the 
president  and  four  members  to  be  elect- 
ed annually.  In  addition  to  Colonel 
Goodnight  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were 
H.  W.  Cresswell,  T. '  S.  Bugbee,  Robert 
Moody  and  J.  F.  Evans.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  records  of  the  organization  and 
of  its  subsequent  proceedings  have  been 
lost.  The  membership  grew  rapidly, 
and  from  1881  to  1886  it  represented 
more  cattle  than  any  other  similar  or- 
ganization in  tliis  or  any  oilier  state, 
has  been  and  still  is,  a  great  factor  in 
the  wonderful  de\  elopnieiit  of  tliis  great 
Panhandle  of  Texas. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  the 
names  of  all  of  the  several  hundred 


members  at  this  late  day,  but  the  fol- 
lowing were  among  them.  Many  of 
these  men  were  really  great  men  in  any 
position  in  life.  All  were  men  of  nerve 
and  desirable  citizens.  Practically  all 
were  honest,  and  loyal  to  their  associates 
It  took  such  men  to  pioneer  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  almost  bloodless  set- 
tlement of  the  Panhandle.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, conceded  that  the  Panhandle  has 
been  settled  and  developed  with  fewer 
killings  than  any  like  territory  in  the 
1'nited  States.  We  owe  this  to  the  or- 
ganization. In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Panhandle  were  Tom  S.  Bugbee  with 
Quarter  Circle  T.  brand;  R.  L.  (Dick) 
McNulty  with  the  Turkey  Track;  W.  E. 
Anderson  with  the  Scissors  brand;  JI. 
W.  (Hank)  Cresswell  with  the  Bar  < 
Robert  Moody  with  the  P.  0;  Tom  Con- 
nell  and  D.  Eubanks  with  the  D;  Joe 
Morgan,  Mose  Hays,  Huff  and  Mell 
Wright,  Bee  Hopkins,  Frank  Biggers, 
George  Anderson,  F.  B.  York,  Judge 
Paulley,  Tuttle  &  Chapman,  a  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  J.  V.  Andrews,  Alex  Young,  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  Dick  Bumgreaser,  Brennan 
&  Hill,  Mr.  Ewing,  (father  of  Judge 
Reece  Ewing,  now  of  Miami),  Al  Clay, 
Henry  and  Dick  Barton,  J.  M.  (Doc) 
Day,  Tom  Word,  and  many  others  whose 
brands  I  do  not  recall. 

In  the  Mobeerie-Ft.  Elliott  country 
were;  G.  W.  Arrington,  Cape  Willing- 
ham,  Perry  La  Force.  Colonel  B.  B.  and 
Harry  Groom,  D.  W.  Van  Horn.  Henry 
Fleming.  Harry  McGahey,  the  Standard 
Cattle  company,  Mr.  Allen,  manager 
with  3  D  brand;  Smith,  Reed  &  E\ 
with  S  R  E  brand.  Mr.  Thurmond,  man- 
ager. X.  T.  (Nick)  Eaton,  U  TJ  brand; 
Tobe  Odom,  T  T  brand;  Mark  Hussell- 
by,  Mr.  Schick,  Judge  Dubbs,  Frank 
Clampit,  Frank  Goodwin,  Mr.  Cantrill 
on  White  Deer;  John  M.  Shelton,  R.  B. 
Mast.erson,  John'  Powers,  owner  of  the  J 
Mnckle  brand;  Mattox  Brother.-,  and 
Day  of  Y-Cross.  both  of  the  latter  in 
Greet  county,  then  a  part  of  Texas; 
Bill  Miller,  Henry  Fry,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander, father  of  li.  T.  Alexander,  the 
now  well  known  breeder  of  Herefords, 
of  Zyback,  Hemphill  county;  John  Tod, 
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anager  for  the  Laurel  Leaf  brand,  on 
te  Canadian  River,  and  many  others  I 
dl  to  recall. 

Then  in  'the  Clarendon  vicinity  and 
i  the  Red  River  and  south  thereof 
ere  Adajr  &  Goodnight  of  the  JA  and 
L^azy  F,.,  brands;  Gunter  Q.  Munson  of 
ic  T  Anchor;  J.  P.  Evans  of  the  Spade; 
owe  Brothers  of  the  R  0;  Morrison 
rothers.of  the  Doll  Baby;  Colernan '& 
yer  of  the  Shoe  Bar,  and  Goodnight  & 
yer  of  the  Flying  T  brands.  The  lat- 
r  firm  was  composed  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
oodnight  and  her  brother,  Walter  Dyer 
ho  in  1883  sold  to  Bugbee  &  Nelson,  a 
rm  composed  of  Thomas  S.  Bugbci' 
id  0.  fi.  Nelson;  Finch,  Lord  &  Nel- 
>n  of  the  Bar  96  and  Bar  0  H  brands; 
.  H.  Carhart  of  the  Quarter  Circle 
cart  brand;  Brown  &  McClelland  of 
ie  Bar  M,  a  firm  composed  of  Judge  G. 
.  Brown  and  T.  S.  McClelland;  Sam 
yer,  Leigh  Dyer,  Rev.  W.  A.  Allen, 
atador  L.  &  C.  Co.,  II.  H.  Campbell, 
anager ;  Britain  &  Lomax  of  the  Spur 
•and ;  Frank  Houston  on  the  McClel- 
nd  Creek ;  Archie  Williams,  Col.  Ed- 
in  E.  Wilson  re  presenting  Underwood 
id  Clark  of  Kansas  City,  who  sold  sev- 
•al  large  ranches  to  English  and  Scot- 
sh  capitalists,  and  for  a  few  years 
mdled  some  of  them.  J.  M.  Cobiirn  of 
e  Hansford  County  L.  &  C.  Co.,  of  the 
urkey  Track  brand;  Gliclden  &  San- 
mi  of  the  Frying  Pan  brand ;  Camp- 
ill  £  Austin  of  near  Tascosa ;  J.  P. 
'iser,  W.  P.  Herring  and  Pat  Doyle  of 
.e  Dominion  Cattle  company,  owners 
'  the  Box  T ;  Charlie  Rath,  Henry  Ham- 
irg,  Conkle  &  Lytle,  with  Rocking 
aair  brand ;  Bill  Koogle,  Mr.  Forrest, 
id  many  others  whom  I  wish  I 
ntld  recall. 

Colonel  Goodnight  was  re-elected  pre- 
dent  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  in  the 
iring  of  1882  he  declined  to  serve 
nger,  feeling  that  lie  could  serve  the 
-sociation  better  otherwise,  and  I  was 
icsen  as  his  successor,  and  was  reclect- 
l  in  1883  and  1884.  During  all  these 
'ars  my  executive  committee  was 
inrlie  Goodnight,  Hank  Cresswell,  Nick 
lion  and  Boh  Moody.  A  quartet  of 
•eat  and  forceful  men,  to  these  all 
lestions  of  any  magnitude  were  refer- 
d  for  adjustment,  and  during  the  years 
182,  1883  and  1884,  our  troubles  were 


many  and  grave.  Rustlers  both  large 
and  small  were  active  in  the  spring  of 
1882.  We  employed  several  brand  in- 
spectors. I  recall  that  we  sent  one  each 
to  Kansa>  City.  Si.  Louis.  Dodge  City 
and  CaldwHl,  Kansas.  Probably  others 
to  other  places.  The  number  of  cattle 
recovered  that  were  being  wrongfully 
shipped  was  simply  astounding.  At  Cald- 
well  and  Iliinniwell,  Kansas,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  cut  one-fourth  of  a  herd 
as  strays  belonging  to  members  of  our 
association.  The  rows  and  troubles 
that  our  inspectors  had  in  cutting  and 
claiming  these  cattle,  if  told,  would  fill 
volumes  and  l»e  both  humorous  and  ser- 
ious. I  will  mention  only  one  incident. 
At  St.  Louis  we  had  as  inspector  a  Mr. 
Plummer,  an  elderly  quiet  gentleman, 
who  on  one  occasion  cut  25  per  cent  out 
of  a  sixteen-car  shipment  made  from  the 
Cherokee  Strip  bv  a  large  man  of  fine 
physique.  Naturally  tilie  shipper  made 
a  strenuous  kick;  but  Plummer  held  the 
cattle  and  the  rightful  owner  got  the 
proceeds  of  sales.  The  shipper  on  meet- 
ing Plummer  later  proceeded  to  beat  him 
up,  injuring  him  so  seriously  that  he  had 
to  retire  for  some,  months,  and  we  sent 
Tom  Martindale,  later  county  clerk  of 
Donley  county,  to  succeed  him.  Tom  ' 
went  there  with  instructions  to  go  arm- 
,ed  and  to  shoot  to  kill  if  attacked.  We 
prosecuted  the  above  mentioned  shipper 
for  theft  in  the  Illinois  court  at  East  St.  • 
Louis,  but  could  not  convict  him.  He  paid 
a  small  fine  for  assault,  getting  off  easi- 
ly, hut  the  resulting  publicity  received 
by  the  association  was  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  return  of  cattle,  or  the  proceeds 
of  sale,  to  the  real  owners  the  first  year 
of  market,  range  and  shipping  point  in- 
spections was  eiii'imous,  but  gradually 
grew  less  as  disTionest  shippers  and  han- 
dlers learned  of  the  new  difficulty  to  be 
met  in  gettiu<r  away  with  strays  because 
of  inspectors. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-83,  rust- 
ling became  so  prevalent  that  a  strong 
minority  of  the  association  were  in  fa- 
vor of  organizing  ourselves  into  a  vigil- 
ance committee  to  deal  summarily  with 
the  well  known  leading  rustlers.  We  had 
succeeded  iii  getting  indictments  against 
some  of  them  time  and  again,  but  sel- 
dom could  get  better  than  a  hung  jury 
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they   came  to  trial,  although     our 
nee   was     incontrovertible.         This 
quite  a     strong  sentiment      favor- 
iking  the  law  into  our   own   hands 
langing  or  shooting  a   few  of  them, 
•ver.  the  majcrity  of  us  were  bitter- 
iposed    to    this.      One    of   our   by-laws 
ded  as  caiH"  For  expulsion  from  the 
iation    the   ,  Deployment    of  a   known 
thief   or   rnstl.  r.     <  hie    of   our   mem- 
had    as   much    foreman    one     of     the 
cow   hands   in   the  country,  a      good 
nan   and   a    very   likeable     chap,   but 
•as  also   a   shrewd  rustler.      Many   of 
new    this,    but    this   employer   would 
believe   it    possible  that  this  foreman 
guilty   and     refused      to     discharge 
foreman.     In  August   1884  we  held 
:-cial  execiitiv.    session  of  the  associa- 
in    Mobeetie,  riot  permitting  anyone 
a  member  to  be  present,  for  the  pur- 
of   having  this  member  show   cause 
lie    should    not    be    expelled.     After 
deliberation    we    gave      this      gentle- 
•'!<!     days   to      further      consider  the 
ter.      lie  was  perfectly  willing  to  fire 
man   when  co-  vinced   of     his     guilt, 
t   afternoon    while   we   were   hi   secret 
ion   it    becani,-   rumored   that  we  were 
mixing   the    long    talked   about    vigil- 
committee. 
Within   less  than     lUi     hours,  24     well 
wn    rustler>    had    quit      the      country, 
er    to    return;    among   them    the   fore- 
i  above   mentioned   and  another  fore- 
i  of  one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  the 
ntry.     In    addition    to    our   brand    in- 
c-tors    every    member    was   a    detective 
brand    inspector,   and    we   had      paid 
octive.>   on   all   the   larger   ranches  and 
where.     These   all   reported  to  me   as 
irman    of    the      executive     committee 
I  I  reported  to  the  committee,  so  that 
kept   a   close  line  on  what  was  going 
all  over  the  country.     As  an  associa- 
.1  we  favored  the  settler  or  "nester" 
termed  in  those  days.     If  he  was       a 
aight,  honest,  law  and  order  man,  we 
ended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him ; 
otherwise  in  character     we     gave  him 

•  "mid   shoulder"  and  he  soon       left. 

•  extended    the      same      protection      to 
id  citizen  nesrors  that  we  did  to  stock- 
n.    reali/.ing   that    we   needed   them    for 
velopment    of   'he    country.       This     is 
3  principal   reason     why     we  had     no 

•lifting  or   other  lawless     or     mob 


acts.  The  association  assessed  its  mem- 
bers to  pay  the  sheriffs  and  county 
judges  of  Wheeler  and  Donley  counties 
and  the  district  attorney  of  the  Pan- 
handle district  a  salary  upon  which  they 
could  live.  The  fees  of  office  from  these 
offices  would  not  have  supported  a  man 
a  month  out  of  the  year.  We  did  this  to 
enable  us  to  get  good  men.  We  got 
them  too;  the  records  show  this. 

Another  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Panhandle  Stockmen  8  Association 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Winchester- 
quarantine  agai  ist  Texas  fever.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  when  our  cattle 
in  the  Panhandle  came  in  contact  with 
southern  Texas  cattle,  or  a  trail  over 
which  they  had  re<  ently  traveled,  they 
gave  the  Panhandle  cattle  the  socalled 
Texas  Fever.  Mo  one  knew  the  cause 
of  this  and  it  .-a:;  a  great  mystery  in- 
asmuch as  the  '-attic  communicating  the 
disease  were  absolutely  healthy  and  those 
affected  did  not  communicate  the  dis- 
ease. However,  we  did  know  that  tin- 
disease  was  fearfully  fatal.  The  writer 
and  partners  lost  in  1882-83-84  over 
$200,000  worth  of  cattle  with  Texas  fev- 
er and  we  were  only  one  outfit  out  of 
many  sufferers.  So  it  ecame  necessary 
that  southern  ca.ttle  be  prevented  from 
passing  through  the  Panhandle.  At 
that  time  there  v, ere  no  laws  to  prevent 
them  from  so  doing.  The  southern  cow 
men  did  not  believe  there  was  any  such 
disease  and  honestly  thought  we  were 
simply  agitating  the  question  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  eucoaching  on  our 
good  ranges  In  the  early  part  of  1882 
there  was  called  a  trail  meeting  of  all v 
parties  interested  at  Dallas  and  a  stormy 
meeting  it  was;  but  after  three  days  con- 
ference, trails  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  Panhandle  were  agreed  upon,  one 
crossing  Red  River  at  Doan's  Store, 
thence  on  to  Dodge  City,  and  another 
south  and  west.  We  built  a  large  tank 
on  the  Running  Water  in  Hale  county. 
where  herds  crossing  the  Plains  could 
get  water  without  an  excessive  drive, 
plowed  a  fin-row  ;,s  a  guide  from  the 
Caprock  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  all 
thro'igh  an  u/ioi  "tipied  country.  A 
large  majority  oi'  trail  drivers  confined 
their  drives  to  these  trails,  b*ut  there 
were  some  who  would  not.  These  gave 
us  much  trouble  ;\;id  necessitated  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  patrol  to  the  south  of 
us  to  head  off  such  herds  as  were  going 
to  try  to  pass  through.  We  kept  from 
four  to  six  reliable,  level-headed  men,  at 
all  times  well  armed,  on  this  patrol  for 
several  years  at  a  cost  of  from  $150  to 
$200  per  month  per  man  to  turn  back 
such  trespassing  hords.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  use  moral  suasion  first, 
bluff  second,  and  if  both  failed  to  send 
for  help  from  the  nearest  ranches  to 
check 'them  until  an  injunction  could  be 
secured  and  served  on  the  Herd  Boss, 
which  usually  took  several  days,  but  was 
always  effective.  This  soon  was  termed 
"The  Winchester  Quarantine."  A  full 
history  of  it  would  fill  a  volume  of  migh- 
ty interesting  reading. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  1885,  Robert 
Moody  was  chosen  president,  W.  L.  R. 
Dickson  elected  secretary  for  the  third 
time.  In  1886  the  association  having 
accomplished  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  formed,  concluded  to  discontinue 
the  organization  and  consolidate  with 
the  Northern  Texas  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation, (now  the  Texas  £  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association)  realizing 
that  in  numbers  there  was  strength  as 
well  as  economy. 

All  of  our  meetings  in  the  early  days 
were  held  in  Mobeetie,  and  although  be- 
ing 200  miles  from  a  railroad  they  were 
attended  by  hundreds,  the  little  town 
handling  the  crowds  well,  and  all  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  th.mselves.  We  held  two 
day  sessions,  which  were  always  well 
attended.  Many,  of  course,  had  to  camp 
out,  as  hotel  accomodations  were  limited. 
I  look  ba«k  to  those  meetings  as  being 
among  the  most  e  joyable  occasions  of 
my  life.  ""**! 

I  have  failed  to  give  the  credit  due 
the  Texas  rangers  for  the  great  help 
they  rendered  in  those  troublous  days  in 
preserving  order,  enforcing  the  laws 
and  making  this  country  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  live.  We  were  fortunate  in 
having  an  unusually  fine  set  of  officers 
and  men  sent  h.  re.  No  country  lias 
ever  produced  braver  or  more  competent 
men  than  Capt.-iins  McMurray,  G.  W. 
Arrington  and  Hill  McDonald.  These 
commanded  the  i angers  in  the  order 
named.  The  men  umler  them  were 
high  class  as  a  mle,  always  ready  for 
service.  The  services  rendered  by  them 


in  the  development  of  the  Panhandle — 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  whole  state 
of  Texas — were  beyond  estimate.  Thus 
we  planned  and  prepared  the  way  for  all 
subsequent  development  of  the  country 
that  you  might  live  peacefully  and  pros- 
perously in  this  the  best  part  of  this 
great  state  of  Texas. 


Encouragement  from    South  America. 

Frontier  Times  continues  to  receive 
words  of  encouragement  from  apprecia- 
tive readers,  the  IVllowing  coming  from 
Dr.  0.  Eastland,  on  board  Grace  Line 
S.  S.  Santa  Elisa,  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
South  America : 

"Dear  Mr.  Hunter: — It  is  my  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  very  nice 
package,  of  Texas  historical  pamphlets, 
all  of  which  w  ;re  of  live  interest  to  me 
and  at  intervals  on  the  voyage  down 
have  used  leisure  moments  to  read  with 
profit.  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  your  work 
of  bringing  out  the  details  of  Texas  his- 
tory is  growing.  But  I  do  very  much 
wish  that  you  had  greater  publicity, 
for  I  am  certain  you  would  have  the 
active  support  of  thousands  who  are  not 
now  aware  of  the  splendid  campaign  you 
are  engaged  in.  Let  me  urge  on  you 
the  importance  of  getting  your  excellent 
work  under  the  public  eye.  I  am  fully 
assured  that  many  every  month  are  be- 
coming aware  of  your  good  Work,  but  it 
deserves  more  extended  publicity.  My 
subscription  to  Frontier  Times  expires 
in  two  or  three  months  and  I  am  much 
of  the  time  so  far  away  that  I  send  now 
you  a  check  to  put  it  forward  a  yar.  I 
am.  including  in  the  check  a  subscription 
for  my  nephew,  John  Orin  Cutter,  at 
Palestine,  Texas,  aed  also  the  amount  of 
another  subscription  of  a  year  for  some 
old  veteran  or  pioneer  whom  you  may 
select." 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Anderson,  "From  Plains  to  the  Pul- 
pit," cloth,  $1.50;  Stcele,  "History 
Limestone  County,  18334860,"  $1.00; 
Strong,  Capt.  "Frontier  Days  and  In- 
dian Experiences,"  $1.50;  McConnell,  "5 
.Years  a  Cavalryman,"  Jacksboro  1889, 
$5.00.  Postage  extra.  Exchange  du- 
plicates with  us. 

VON  BLON  BOOK  STORE, 
Waco,  Texas. 
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/'.  Mi-i'oi'thy,  Montrose,  California 


The   Editor.   1-rontier  Times, 

t  am  herewith  enclosing  you  the 
story  ,of  the  oft-repeated  Chisholm 
Trail,  for  publication  in  the  Fron- 
tier Times,  if  you  will  so  conde- 
scend. This,  to  clear  up  the  many 
disputed  points  that  seemingly, 
still  cling  to  it.  To  Mr.  George  W. 
Sa  miders  of  "The  Trail  Drivers  of 
Texas,"  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
regard,  and  only  the  most  kindly 
feelings,  I  particularly  wish  to 
dedicate  it,  D.  F.  McCARTHY. 

^x^^^x^^v^'Vi^N^^^x^X'^x^vxN^NiXNrf  i»x>^vy^'vxN*^^'>fc^p^j'\rf»Ny^x».xi 

HAT  much  misapprehension  lias 
always  existed  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Chisholm  Trail,  is  a  well 
known  fact,  a  misconception 
that  still  holds  and  finds  ready  reception 
in  many  minds  and  occasional  expression 
in  magazine  articles  dealing  with  that 
subject— though  nowhere  with  the  de- 
gree of  interest  that  once  attached  to  it — 
which  in  the  d'iys  of  the  great  trail- 
herds,  led  to  bitter  discussion  around 
many  a  camp  fire,  and  at  times,  to  physi 
cal  combat. 

Due  to  the  confusion  of  names,  John 
Chisuin,  big  cattleman  of  the  upper 
Pecos  River,  near  Roswell,  New  .Mexico, 
was  generally  credited  by  many  cow- 
men with  being  the  originator  of  that 
trail,  which  lay,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  east  of  his 
ranch  on  the  Pecos,  a  country  through 
which  John  Chisum  never  drove  cattle, 
and  probably  never  even  saw. 

The  origin  of  the  Chisholm  Trail,  over 
which  were  driven  the  greatest  herds  of 
cattle  known  to  history,  and  the  first 
and  most  famous  ever  blazed  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  was  always  more 
or  loss  a  my.stry  ;iiid  a  s  ource  of  much 
dispute  among  early  cattlemen,  until 
cleared  up  some  years  ago  by  the  late- 
Captain  Henry  Spokes;  of  Bryon  county, 
homa,  then  paused  eighty,  who  took  the 
the  first  herd  of  cattle  ever  driven  ovei 
it,  to  Kansas  City,  in  the  Spring  of  18GG. 

Jesse  Chisholm,  for  whom  the  trail 
took  its  name,  was  an  Indian  trader  and 
trapper,  and  had  an  extensive  ranch, 


and  a  trading  post,  at  Council  Grove,  on 
tlie  north  bank  of  the  North  Canadian 
River,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of 
Oklahoma  City.  The  winter  preced- 
ing the  arrival  of  Captain  Spekes  at  the 
North  Canadian,  had  been  an  xinusually 
profitable  season  for  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing, and  as  a  result,  Chisholm  had  col- 
lected great  piles  of  fur  pelts,  beaver 
and  otter,  deer,  elk  and  wolf  skins,  and 
many  buffalo  hides,  which  he  hauled  to 
Kansas  City  the  following  Spring. 

Arriving  at  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Canadian  a  few  days  after  the  Chisholm 
wagon  train  had  departed  from  Council 
Grove,  Captain  Spekes,  in  view  of  the 
plain  wagon  trail  that  now  lay  ahead  of 
him,  cut  deep  into  the  soft  prairie  soil, 
followed  it  up  to  its  junction  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  thence  over  the  latter 
to  the  Missouri  River.  It  was  thus 
that  the  historic  Chisholm  Trail  came  in- 
to existence. 

This  pioneer  herd  was  driven  from 
Southern  Oklahoma,  and  led  by  two  In- 
dian guides,  beat  out  its  own  trail  to  the 
North  Canadian.  Other  herds  follow- 
ed shortly  in  the  wake  of  Captain 
Spekes,  and  soon,  the  Chisholm  Trail  for 
several  years,  bcame  the  one  great  high- 
way, and  outlet,  from  the  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma ranges  for  practically  all  the  cat- 
tle driven  north  from  the  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma ranges  to  the  railroad  terminals 
then  being  established  in  Kansas,  of 
which  Abilene  was  the  dominating  center. 

So  extensively  was  the  Chisholm  Trail 
used  by  Texas  and  Oklahoma  stockmen, 
that  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company 
later  paralleled  it  with  steel  rails  from 
Wichita,  Kansas,  ti  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 

Jesse  Chisholm  was  born  in  East  Ten- 
nessee in  LS06,  his  father  being  of  Scotch 
parentage  and  his  mother  a  Cherokee, 
whose  sister, the  beautiful  Talahina  Rog- 
ers, married  General  Sam  Houston. 

Chisholm  died  in  1868  at  Council 
Grove,  which  during  the  years  he  lived 
there,  had  become  to  him  and  his  tfin  a 
sort  of  feudal  domain  from  which  they 
derived  all  that  makes  for  the  even  ways 
of  life. 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


HE  Jackson  cabin  stands  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Mills 
county,  about  two  miles  off  the 
road  that  leads  to  Regency  from 
Mullin.  The  territory  or  locality  in 
which  the  old-ti  ne  cabin  stands  used  to 
be  in  Brown  county.  When  Mills  coun- 
ty was  created  in  1887  out  of  parts  of 
Brown,  and  Comanche,  the  locality  in 
which  the  cabin  is  located  was  taken 
from  Brown  county. 

The  cabin  is  still  in  a  splendid  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  made  of  elm  logs 
and  is  16  feet  square.  It  has  a  rock 
chimney  in  as  good  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, or  perhaps  better  than  it  was  the 
day  it  was  finished  by  Mose  Jackson,  the 
man  who  settled  in  that  wild  locality, 
and  who  with  his  family,  or  most  of  it 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
cabin  at  the  time  it  was  btiilt  must  have 
been  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor,  and  the  nearest  settlement 
was  probably  the  Williams  Ranch,  which 
had  just  started.  There  was  no  such 
place  as  Brownwood,  Goldthwaite,  Co- 
manche, or  any  o!:  the  towns  now  known 
in  Central  West  Texas.  It  was  just  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness,  full  of  wild 
animals,  and  occasional  struggling  bands 
of  murderous  Indians.  The  cabin  was 
built  within  a  few  steps  of  a  fine  spring, 
that  gushed  from  a  bluff  of  rocks.  A 
small  stream  flowed  between  the  house 
and  spring  and  furnished  water  for 
stock.  This  old-time  spring  is  still 
flowing  just  as  freely  as  the  time  when 
Jackson  lived  there.  Many  names  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  rocks  of  the  bluff,  cut 
there  in  the  passing  years  by  visitors  to 
the  tragic  locality.  Following  the  death 
of  Jackson,  it  was  rumored  that  he  had 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  when  he 
moved  to  the  place,  and  as  none  of  the 
money  was  ever  found,  the  report  got 
out  that  it  was  buried  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  house.  This  led  to 
nocturnal  visits  as  the  years  passed, 
from  money  hunters  so  the  premises  show 
the  many  holes  that  have  been  dug  in 
the  search  for  this  supposed  buried  trea- 
sure of  Mose  Jack.son.  If  anybody  ever 
found  one  penny  of  the  supposed  lost 


treasure,  it  has  not  b'een  made  kno 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
man  by  the  name  of  Mose  Jackson, 
his  family  settle^  at,  a  place  that 
wards  came  to  be  known  as  the  'Ma 
Spring,"  then  in  Brown  county,  n< 
Mills  county.  The  family  consist 
Jackson,  his  wife,  one  daughter  18 
of  age,  and  two  smaller  children 
ing  in  age  from  7  to  12  years.  L, 
the  autumn  of  1858  Jackson  and 
neighbors,  Albert  Jay  and  Charlie 
patrick,  went  to  look  for  a  tree  su 
for  making  boards,  as  they  n 
boards  for  covering  their  houses 
large  pecan  tree  was  found  on  the 
about  six  miles  cVstant,  and  as  j 
were  maturing,  the  three  men  agrt 
bring  their  family  and  make  a  day 
getting  out  boards,  and  gatherin 
cans.  Accordingly  the  next  me 
all  three  families  started  for  the  bi 
on  the  bayou.  The  Kirkpatrick  ai 
Jay  families  reached  their  destii 
all  right  and  worked  all  day  w 
molestation ;  wondering  why  Ja 
and  his  family  did  not  come,  but  su 
ing  no  trouble.  Several  reports  ol 
were  heard  towards  their  hom'e  ea 
the  morning,  but  it  was  attributi 
hunters  and  no  attention  was  paid 
On  the  return  to  the  tree  the  foil 
day,  one  of  the  boys  belonging  u 
Kirkpatrick  family  came  suddenly 
the  Jackson  wagon,  in  a  small  1 
about  one  mile  from  the  place  whe 
pecan  tree  had  been  cut.  A  f 
tragedy  had  been  'enacted  the  pr< 
morning.  The  family  had  been  si 
ed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
Indians,  a  marauding  band  passii 
skulking  through  the  country,  ha 
dently  heard  the  noise  made  by  the 
son  wagon,  as  it  was  driven  alon> 
road  and  had  concealed  themselves 
ravine  or  depression  along  whicl 
small  stream  ran.  They  had  att 
Jackson  as  he  was  driving  up  the 
hill  coming  out  of  the  ravine,  acc( 
to  all  appearances.  Jackson,  his 
eldest  daughter,  two  smaller  ch 
had  been  killed  and  the  Indians  c 
into  captivity  two  smaller  ehildri 
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hoy  and    .•]    girl   bet  ween   the     ages  of     7 
and   IL!  years. 

The  l>o<li<>s  \vere  in  a  stale  of  deeom- 
posiiion  when  found,  and  were  hnned 
where  they  were  •'uunil.  in  two  graves, 
which  are  still  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  loving  hamls  having 
pone  there  many  year-  ago  and  pi. 
large  stones  around  each  grave.  The 
graves  are  about  two  hundred  yards 
apart  which  shows  that  the  family  Fled 
the  wagon  when  the  Indians  attacked  it, 
and  ran  in  dit'l'erent  directions. 

While  the  bodies  were  being  buried, 
couriers  were  dispatched  to  Camp  Colo- 
rado, and  soldiers  were  at  once  sent  out 
to  take  up  the  Indian  trail.  The  In- 
dians continued  their  raid  into  Coryell 
county.  -lealing  horses  and  marauding 
in  general.  They  turned  back  into  Cor- 
yell county  and  across  into  Drown  coun- 
ty in  the  mountains  near  Mercer's  (iap. 
Late  one  evening  as  the  mail  carrier  from 
Brownwood  to  .Meridian  came  along  he 
saw  the  Indians  ,-,t  a  distance,  and  turn- 
ed back  lo  Elijah  Harcroft 's  place  to  give 
the  alarm.  The  next  day  Darcrol't,  his 
son,  .lim  Bareroft.  Don  Cox.  Tom  Demon. 
Williams  Clements,  .Jesse  i'.onds,  John 
Carries.  .Mm  llolinsley.  Sim  Walsh,  Frank 
Collins,  Lou  Price  and  two  other  men, 
started  out  to  hunt  the  Indians  and  soon 
struck  their  trail.  Six  of  these  men 
were  sent  to  Salt  (lap,  which  was  then  a 
noted  Indian  passage  way,  in  the  hope 
of  intercept  ing  them.  The  other  men 
followed  the  trail.  When  near  Salt 
(lap  the  six  men  i-,i,w  the  Indians  going 
into  camp,  on  the  hank  of  a  creek  at  a 
spring.  The  white  men  dropped  back 
out  of  sight  into  a  ravine  where  they  lay 
concealed  until  near  daylight  next  morn- 
ing. -Just  before  daylight  they  took  ,a 
survey  of  the  situation  and  located  the 
bunch  of  horses  the  Indians  had  stolen 
and  quietly  drove  the  animals  out  of  the 
way.  They  then  charged  the  Indians 
just  as  the  savag"s  were  arising.  The 
Indians  were  completely  surprised.  Dan 
Cox  shot  one,  h"  -oiled  into  the  creek. 
The  others  ran  into  a  thicket,  except  one, 
who  proceeded  to  shoot,  arrows  in  a  .per 
feet  stream  at  the  white  men,  until  his 
supply  was  exhausted.  It  is  said  this 
Indian  put  18  arrows  into  a  tree  behind 
which  William  Clements  had  dodged  Fot 
shelter.  Tom  IVnton  also  shot  an  In 


dian  bul  didn't  kill  him.  Jesse  Bond 
was  shot  in  the  breast,  the  arrow  goin 
through  and  coming  out  in  his  back 

This  was  the  lat-t  ever  seen  of  the  Ii 
dians.  as  (he  whire  men  drew  nearer  an 
the  savages  made  good  their  escapi 
They  abandoned  I  lie  two  Jackson  chi 
dren  who  were  subsequently  found  hit 
den  in  a  thicket. 


Was  With  Gen.  McKenzie 

Captain  R.  G.  Carter,  U.  S.  Army,  Rt 
tired,  writes  us  from  Washington,  D.  C 
and  says:  "Enclosed  please  find  in 
check  for  $1.50  for  one  year's  subscrij 
tion  to  Frontier  Times.  I  am  probabl 
the  only  surviving  officer  of  th 
Fourth  I".  S.  Cavalry  who,  under  th 
command  of  General  R.  S.  McKenzit 
served  in  Texas  during  the  eventft 
years  from  1870  to  1876,  at  Forts  Conch( 
Griffin,  Richardsoik  McKavett  and  Clarl 
I  was  his  adjutant  on  his  first  India 
Expedition  in  pursuit  of  Kicking  Bird' 
band  of  Kiowas,  after  Satanta's,  Satank' 
and  Big  Tree's  arrest  at  Fort  Sill,  It 
dian  Territory,  (now  Oklahoma),  for  th 
Salt  Creek  massa.-rc  in  May,  1871,  b 
order  of  General  Sherman.  Our  exped 
tion  led  us  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Re. 
River.  McCh-llan's  Creek  and  the  Sv 
water,  where  Fort  Elliott  was  late 
built;  also  to  Canyon  Blanco  and  th 
Staked  Plains  in  pursuit  of  Quanah  Pai 
ker's  band  of  Ona-ha-da  Comancho 
whom  we  lost  on  the  Plains  in  a  sleet  in 
"norther"  as  darkness  overtook  us. 
was  on  his  second  expedition  to  tha 
same  point  (Canyon  Blanco)  in  1872  ari> 
across  the  plains  to  Forts  Bascom  an. 
Sunnier,  N.  M^  in  1872,  when  we  destroj 
ed  Mow-wi's  band  of  Comanches  on  th 
North  Fork  of  Red  River,  near  Me1 
lan's  Creek,  September  29,  1872,  eaptui 
ing  130  squaws.  I  helped  organize  an. 
plan  his  (McKenzie's)  great  raid  hit 
Mexico  in  1873;  also  his  fourth  expedi 
tion  to  the  Panhandle  (Southern  Col 
umn)  and  actions  at  various  points 
notably  Tule  and  Palo  Duro  Canyon.' 
September  27  and  28,  1874,  capturin 
all  of  their  ponies,  which  we  killed  a 
Tule  Canyon,  destroyed  all  of  their  vil 
lages,  (confederated  bands  of  Kiowat 
Comanches.  Cheycnnes  and  Arapahoes) 
all  f  which  resulted  in  their  giving  i| 
and  ultimate  surrender  at  Fort  Sill.' 
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J.MARVIN  HUNTER.  PUBLISHER 
Subscription,  $1.50  Per  Tear 

Entered  an  second  clas«  matter  October  15,  1923,"  at  Banders, 
Texas,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1876 

Fred  L.  Napier,  Menard,  Texas,  writes: 
"Please  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $1.50 
and  keep  Frontier  Times  coming.  I  have 
spent  58  years  of  my  life  on  the  frontier 
of  the  grand  old  state  of  Texas,  and  was 
ten  years  old  when  I  came  to  the  state. 
From  a  personal  knowledge  I  know  but 
little  about  the  Red  Man,  but  of  the  so- 
called  had  white  men  I  knew  quite  a  lot. 
Several  of  them  were  forced  into  trouble 
We  will  take  Bill  Longley  for  instance. 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  father 
and  all  of  the  family.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
met  a  better  man  than  Bill's  father,  Mr. 
Campbell  Bbngley.  He  was  a  Christian 
gentleman.  But  Bill  got  into  trouble 
b'y  protecting  a  white  lady  just  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  had  to  kill  a  negro ;  then 
is  when  the  trouble  started.  Bill  was 
huiig,  but  I  don't  believe  he  was  killed." 


Capt.  C.  M.  .Grady,  of  1512  Vine  Street 
Brownwood,  Texas,  sends  us  a  clipping 
from  the  Brownwood  Banner-Bulletin, 
announcing  the  death  of  J.  A.  Cheatham, 
which  we  reproduce  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Captain  Grady  says:  "J.  A. 
Cheatham  and  I  were  boys  together  over 
in  the  good  old  state  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  some  older  than  I,  for  I  was  born 
in  1854.  I  was  with  him  in  Company 
E.  Major,  John  B.  Jones'  Battalion,  in 
1875  and  1876,  under  Captain  Maltby. 
He  was  a  good  Ranger,  a  good  man,  and 
did  his  full  duty  to  his  captain,  his  com- 
rades, to  the  lieutenant,  and  then  some. 
He  was  a  real  man,  as  kind  as  any  wo- 
man in  peace,  and  brave  as  a  lion  when 
real  men  were  needed.  He  left 
Kentucky  about '  ]  870  and  went  to  wild 
and  wooly  Kansas,  where  he  secured  a 
contract  to  furnish  meat  to  workers 
building  the  M.  K.  &  T.  railroad  down 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it 
took  real  men  to  get  by." 


Judge  Robt.  T.  Neill,  of  San  Angelo, 
who  has  from  time  to  time  sent  us  sub- 
scriptions to  Frontier  Times  to  be  sent  to 
his  friends,  SL-nds  in  two  more  this 
month,  one  to  Hon.  T.  W.  Gregory,  Hous- 
ton, and  the  otht  r  to  Hon.  Jules  Henri 
Tallichet,  Houston,  Texas.  Judge  Neill 
says:  "You  will  l>.e  pleased  to  know  that 
beside  the  number  of  subscriptions  I 
have  made  to  your  magazine,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  have  induced  quite  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  to  subscribe  them- 
selves.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  change 
the  form  of  the  magazine.  It  seems  to 
me  most  appropriate. 


Several  of  our  friends  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  will  not  change  the 
present  form  of  Frontier  Times  when 
we  make  the  improvements  we  contem- 
plate. Other  than  giving  the  little 
magazine  a  more  attractive  cover,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pages,  and  print- 
ing it  on  a  better  grade  of  paper  and  in 
plainer  type,  we  do  not  expect  to  change 
the  present  page  size  of  the  magazine, 
nor  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  will  al- 
ways be  devoted  to  frontier  history, 
border  tragedy  and  pioneer  achievement. 


Our  Advertising  Bates. 
Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.00.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $25.00.  Inside 
pages,  tone  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time, 
$6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
ing notices,  five  cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  ac- 
company all  orders  for  advertising. 
Send  to  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 


BOOKS  WANTED 

Letters,  Journals,  (Diaries,)  Docu- 
ments, Public  and  Private,  Pamphlets, 
newspapers,  Books,  Maps.  Proceedings 
of  Public  Meetings,  Political,  Religious, 
Commercial,  Social.  Legislative  Journ- 
als, and  Laws. 

Anything  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
early  settlement,  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  Southwest  and  West. 

E.  L.  SHETTLES 
3904  Speedway,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Fro fifier  Times  10  Years  for 

Mn  Appeal  to  Our  Friends 


We  arc  now  making  an  offer 
i  should  interest  every  reader 
of  Frontier  Times  who  is  anxious  to 
sec  this  lilil-  magazine  made  a  per- 
manent success.  Tn  order  to  make 
the  improvements  which  we  have 
been  planning  for  sonic  time  we 
must,  raise  $1,000,  and  in  order  to 
raise  this  amount  we  have  decided 
to  call  upon  our  friends  to  assist  ns. 
We  \van1  .;ii'',1  TOO  of  these  friends 
to  subscribe  slO.OO  each,  in  return 
for  which  we  will  enter  them  as 
paid  up.  subscribers  for  10  years. 
We  do  not.  want  your  money  now, 
just  a  line  from  you  saying  you  will 
be  one  of  the  100  who  will  help 
Frontier  Times  to  success.  When 
we  receive  the  assurances  from  100 
subscribers  we  will  then  notify  you 
to  send  your  $10.  If.  we  cannot 
secure  these  .  00  we  cannot  afford 
to  put  on  !!••>  offer  of  a  ten  years' 
subscription  for  ten  dollars. 

Frontier  Times  now  has  a  circu- 
lation o  three  thousand,  when  it 
should  hav'3  10,000.  We  know 
there  are  thousands  of  people  over 
the  United  Slates  who  would  sub- 
scribe for  th'j  little  magazine  if  they 
knew  of  its  existence,  and  this  step 
is  taken  with  a  view  to  getting 
it  before  them.  Our  plans  for 
doing  this  include  giving  Frontier 
Times  an  attractive  lithographed 
cover,  better  paper,  and  bringing 
it  oat  in  neater  and  better  form, 
and  place  it  on  news  stands  and 
trains  all  over  the  country.  With- 
out the  help  i.f  our  friends  we  can- 
not at  the  oresent  time  do  this,  but 
if  100  of  these  friends  will  promptly 
respond  to  this  appeal  it  will  be 
done  very  shortly.  We  want  to 
end  this  campaign  in  sixty  days — • 
the  loth  of  February,  to  be  exact. 

You  will  pain  by  accepting  this 
offer.  ,  Think  of  it!  Frontier 


Times  ten  years  for  ten  dollars! 
1 1  you  liav--  been  a  subscriber  to 
t!:is  maga/ii'e  .sin.  e  it  started  you 
are  n<>  do 'I;;  aware  that  complete 
files  of  bae':  "lumbers  are  now  sell- 
ing at  $.").()()  and  upward  per  vol- 
ume of  twelve  numbers.  One  book- 
seller in  Austin.  Texas,  quotes  the 
three  complete  volumes  for  sale  at 
$.")(). 00.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
early  volumes  will  be  ;:'r.iost  price- 
Ic.-s.  The  i,  look  at  the  proposition 
from  another  angle.  O;:-  volume 
of  Frontier  1  imes  usually  contains 
")(!()  pages.  Where,  oh  where,  can 
you  secure  a  set  of  books  contain- 
ing f>,(>00  pages  of  real  border  his- 
tory for  the  small  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars? Then  again,  in  the  event 
the  subscription  price  of  Frontier 
Times  is  raised  to  $2.00  per  year 
(and  this  may  be  done),  you  will 
have  your  own  subscription  paid 
up  for  a  p  ;riod  of  years  and  will 
save  money  thereby. 

Frontier  "  lines  is  going  to  grow ; 
slowly  perhaps,  but  grow  it  will. 
Its  growth  will  be  greatly  stimutat- 
ed  by  a  generous  response  to  this 
appeal. 

Kemember,  this  offer  of  ten  years 
for  ten  dollars  is  made  to  secure 
only  100  subscriber-;  at  that  rate. 
When  thev1  .,)•(•  .secured,  if  they 
are  secured  within  the  next  sixty 
days,  the  offtr  will  be  withdrawn, 
never  to  be  made  again.  If  you 
want  to  get,  on  the  Honor  Roll 
nlea-c  notify  ns  at  once.  If  the 
10(1  is  not  secured  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation:-',  but  if  these  loyal 
subscribers  for  ten  years  each  are 
obtained,  v.  <:  will  so  advise  you 
and  ask  you  o  send  the  $10  for 
your  ten  year-.'  subscription.  That 
is  fair,  isn't  it. 

Help  us  now,  and  yon  will  later 
rejoice  that  you  did  so. 


Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas 
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By  Taylor  Thompson 


N  THE  EARLY  autumn  of  1862 
with  a  detachment  of  sixteen 
runners,  I  followed  an  Indian 
trail  away  out  somewhere  to 
the  northwest  of.  old  Fort  Mason.  We 
were  not  familiar  with  that  section  of 
country,  and  1  did  not  know  just  where 
we  were  when  w  abandoned  the  trail 
and  '.rave  up  th>'  pursuit.  Fort  Mason 
is  forty-five  miles  from  the  German 
town  of  Fredericksburg.  Ker'rville  and 
Comfort  were  set  I  led  at  first  exclusively 


miinity  from  Indian  depredations.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  the  Coinanehe 
Indians  were  never  good  hands  to  keep 
treaties.  They  v.-ere  wont  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  when  it  was  to 
their -own  advantage  but  when  they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder  a 
(iermaii  raneh  '11111  thought  they  could 
escape  with  the  h.ioty  a  little  thing  like 
a  treaty  did  not  count  for  much  with 
them. 

At   the  time   we  abandoned  the  Indian 
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by  Germans.  They  were  a  hardy  class  trail  above  spoken  of  our  horses  were 
of  settlers  who  came  to  that  new  country  much  jaded  and  we  were  out  of  meat 
and  some  of  them  more  bold  and  daring  and  the  first  place  we  came  to  where 
than  others,  had  settled  on  ranches  ad-  water  and  grass  was  plentiful  and  game 
jacent  to  the  village  named,  along  the  abundant  we  went  into  camp  for  five  or 

six  days  in  order  to 
recuperate  our  anii- 
mals  and  kill  and 
dry  enough  meat  to 
last  us  back  to  our 
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beautiful  streams 
and  valleys  in  that 
section  and  these 
isolated  ranches  as 
well  as  the  villages 
themselves  at  the 
time  of  the  seftle- 
and  for  years 
were  subject  to  fre- 
quent raids  and  in- 
cursions from  hos- 
tile bands  of  In- 
dians. It  is  well 
known  that  t  he- 
early  German  set- 
tlers of  that  section 
made  several  dif- 
ferent treaties  with 
the  Comanche  In- 
dians by  which  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  im- 


we 

de- 


days and  when 
started  back  I 
termined  to  pass 
the  town  of  Ban- 
dera.  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of 
the  Medina  river, 
which  heads  above 
the  now  thriving 
•i  of  that  name. 
But  the  country 
around  the  head  of 
the  river  was  then 
wholly  unsettled  and 


it  \\';is  sjiiil  tiuil  i  head  of  tin1  .Mi'.l.ii  ;i 
wax  a  rendezvous  <  r  Indians;  thai  whe-1 
coming  clown  up  ••!  the  settlements  dip' 
ing  a' raid  they  < •; me  in  large  bands  t-i- 
;4cther.  divided  MN  into  smaller  parlies 
there,  raiding;  in1',  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  meeting  there  airain  as 
they  went  out. 

We  camped  one  night  about  ten  miles 
liclow  the  head  of  the  river,  and  about 
twenty  miles  ''ro  n  the  town  of  Bandera. 
\Ve  had  seen  no  Indians  nor  Indian 
signs  since  we  lia.i  started  on  our  re- 
turn, but  of  course  we  kept  a  vigilant 
lookout  on  our  Worses  when  we  camped 
at  night.  There  being  fifteen  of  us  to- 
gether we  had  no  fear  of  an  attack,  the 
only  real  danger  being  that  the  Indians 
might  stampede  our  horses  at  night.  I 
should  have  stated  the  town  of  Ban- 
dera was  settled  originally  by  Mormons, 
that  some  thirty  ?niles  bel'ow  on  the  same 
stream  was  the  town  of  Castroville, 
which  was  for  mriny  years  the  county 
seat  of  Medina  enmity  and  was  settled 
exclusively  by  Germans,  while  there 
were  a  few  German  ranches  near  the 
town  as  was  the  case  near  the  other 
(ierman  settlements.  On  the  night  in 
question  the  moon  was  past  the  full  and 
shone  brightly  at  intervals,  being 
occasionally  obscured  by  drifting  clouds, 
in  fact  the  weather  reminded  one  of 
what  the  old  settlers  called  a  weather 
'•  -eeder.  There  was  not  a  settlement 
•..ithin  twenty  miles  of  where  we  were 
camped  and  about  10  o'clock  T  was  mak- 
ing the  round  alone  among  the  horses 
and  when  appradring  a  small  thicket  of 
cohes,  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly  say- 
u /,  "Say,  Mister,  stop!"  Of  course  I 
niptly  halted  and  asked  who  was 
re.  '  The  voice  replied,  "Mister, 
.j.i 're  a  white  man  ain't  you?"  I  re- 
>  -d  in  the  affirmative  and  told  the 
sp.  aker  to  come  out  and  he  should  not 
I  r.  hurt.  Whereupon  two  small  boys 
emerged  from  the  thicket  and  approach- 
ed, holding  each  c.ther's  hand.  I  took 
them  back  to  camp  and  began  to  ques- 
tion them.  The  elder  said  he  was  11 
years  old,  that  his  name  was  .  Fritz 
Krawitz,  that  his  little  brother  aged  8, 
was  named  Willie ;  that  the  Indians  had 
c  me  to  his  father's  ranch  about  ten 
miles  from  Castroville  three  or  four 
nights  before,  while  bis  mother  'Was  at- 


tending  a  sick  neighbor.  The  father 
wa-i  at  home  with  these  two  little  boys 
::nd  a  little  girl  «,!  6.  The  Indians  kill- 
ed their  father,  and  carried  off  the  three 
children.  The  bo,v  said  the  Indians 
had  camped,  he  thought,  not  more  tban 
three  miles  from  us  and  that  he  and  his 
little  brother  had  found  an  opportunity 
soon  after  dark  of  stealing  out  of  camp ; 
that  he  hated  to  leave  his  little  sister, 
but  she  wns  not  I't-nr  them  at  the  time 
and  these  two  little  children  had  stolen 
out  into  the  wilderness  uol  kimv.-ing 
where  they  were,  and  only  intent  upon 
escaping1  from  their  captors. 

I  asked  Fritz  how  many  Indians  he 
thought  there  -.vere  in  the  party  and  he 
said  he  thought  ,'ibout  thirty.  When 
asked  if  he  could  find  the  camp 
again,  he  said  he  believed  he  could'. 
Justo  Rodriguez,  my  corporal,  old  Mace 
donia,  the  trailer,  and  myself,  held  a 
hasty  council  of  ivar  and  when  I  had  in- 
terpreted to  them  all'  Fritz  had  told  me. 
we  determined  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  little  girl,  though  we  had  no  doubt 
but  that,  the  Indian  camp  would  be  astii 
owing  to  their  having  missed  the  t\vo 
boys. 

Fortune  favoreu  us  for  though  tin- 
boy  was  unable  !o  locate  the  camp  him- 
self we  accidentally  came  upon  it  and 
found  it  more  quiet  than  we  had  expect- 
ed. The  fact  was,  though  we  did  not 
know  it  then,  a  portion,  probably  one 
half,  of  the  band  were  scouring  the  ad- 
jacent woods  ano  brush  for  the  fugitives, 
and  it  seemed  almost  miraculous  that  we 
had  not  encountered  any  of  these.  We 
stopped  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp  and  Macedonia  and  1  went 
cautiously  forwaid  through  the  brush  to 
reconnoiter.  We  heard  the  little  girl 
crying  but  could  form  little  idea  of  the 
number  of  Indians  there  were  iu  eav»p. 
Returning  I  left  Ihe  little  boy  with  two 
men  to  guard  him  behind  some  rocks 
and  dividing  the  remaining  fourteen  in 
•  to  two  parties  we  approached  the  camp 
from  different  directions  as  cautiously 
as  possible.  We  had  probably  got  with- 
in thirty  or  forty  steps  of  the  camp  be- 
fore we  were  discovered.  Then  the  In- 
dian lookout  or  sentinel  gave  a  whoop 
and  then  all  dashed  into  the  camp  with 
a  yell.  By  rare  good  fortune  one  of  the 
men  came  to  th ;  child  when  there  was 
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no  Indian  near- r  than  ten  or  fifteen 
steps  of  her.  Or  course  several  had 
been  left  to  guard  her,  but  had  evident- 
ly left  their  post  for  some  purpose 
There  was  a  quick,  sharp  skirmish  for 
live  or  ten  minute-  and  then  all  the  war- 
riors who  were  abh  took  to  the  brush. 
The  only  wonder  was  that  they  stood  us 
long;  as  they  did,  .or  they  never  could 
stand  firearms  a:  elose  range.  We  had 
the  little  girl,  however,  and  hastily  start- 
ed for  where  wi  had  left  our  horses. 
Macedonia,  howev.-r,  stayed  behind  lonir 
enough  to  eouir  'be  dead  Indians, 
-aid  he  Found  six  lying  anionsr  the  ti 
i  )ne  of  my  men  was  killed  and  five 
wounded  slightly  in  the  skirmish. 

hi  the  meantime  we  heard  horses  com- 
ing toward  us  i'rom  different  directions 
and  we  then  knew  that  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  out  hunting  for  the  miss- 
ing boys.  Our  o.vn  dead  comrade  had 
been  carried  back  to  where  we  left  the 
horses  and  we  remained  where  we  were 
until  daylight.  Macedonia  dressed  the 
wounds  of  the  five  men,  and  the  dead 
man  was  buried  there,  the  grave  being 
scooped  out  wiih  hatchets  and  bowie 
knives.  Five  .lays  later  we  delivered 
the  three  children  to  their  parents,  the 
father  not  having  been  killed  as  Fritz 
thought,  thouirh  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. 

Altogether  we  !iad  made  a  pretty  good 
night's  work  of  it,  for  we  had  rescued 
the  three  children,  had  made  six  "good" 
Indians,  as  General  Sheridan  would  have 
called  them,  and  the  morning  after  the 
tight  we  gathered  np  eight  or  ten  horses 
before  we  left  the  scene. 


Miss  Nina  Kountz,  a  student  in  the 
Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort 
Worth,  sends  us  a  very  interesting 
sketch  given  by  Mrs.  I._M.  Williams,  85 
years  old,  of  Saragosa,  Texas,  which  will 
appear  in  the  March  number  of  Frontier 
Times. 


Photographs  Noted    Characters. 

Send  fifty  ceril.s  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Long-ley,  Sam  Houston. 
Hen  Milam,  Bat  Mastersoii,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each. — N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Arnold  Capt,  Trail  Driver. 

When  A.  W.  Cant  died  at  his  San  An- 
tonio home.  January  (i,  11)27,  the  Old 
Trail  Drivers'  As>  . elation  lost  one  of  its 
active  u  and  one  who  was  among 

the  first   to  make  the  trip  "North  of  36." 
Mr.  Capt    \\  ;  the  Trail   Drivers  of 

Texas  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  times 
iii  Southwest  Tex,-;,  during  and  following 
the  Civil  War.  li  was  customary  while 
all  men  were  in  the  army  for  their  fam- 
ilies to  milk' cows  on  the  range  and  brand 
their  cahes  in  the  spring,  but  to  do  this 
some  one  who  eoulu  handle  a  cow  pony 
well  wa>  necessary  to  round  up  the 
stock  and  put  them  in  corrals  and  as  In- 
expressed  it  lie  was  the  only  person  in 
that  immediate  section,  "who  wore 
pants,"  so  he  was  piv-sed  into  that  set- 
vice  "from  Dan  to  Bersheba."  As  a 
cowh(i\.  after  1m  became  older,  he  ran 
stock  in  Kendall,  G  llespie,  Llano,  Burnet 
and  other  counties  in  that  section,  and  in 
L-70  lie  went  up  the  trail  for  Sam  and 
Thomas  .Johnson,  who,  he  said,  were  the 
largest  individual  trail  drivers  operating 
in  the  counties  .uist  mentioned.  He  gave 
in  his  sketch  the  names  of  those  who 
were  with  him  on  the  trip,  several  of 
whom  will  be  remembered  by  the  older 
cattlemen  in  Southwest  Texas.  His 
companions  were  Dick  Johnson,  boss; 
Nat  Lewis,  who  sl'll  lives  in  San  Anton- 
io, second  boss;  Tom  Moore  of  Llano, 
Tom  Logan,  Kill  Hitchbreath,  Bob  Col- 
'lins,  (Jus  liniteniei'd,  .lames  Smith,  Pete 
\vcber,  Henry  Lindweber  Sr.,  Thom- 
as <  'olbath,  Hilary  Colbath,  Frit/  Hitch- 
felt,  "Kansas"  Miller,  Arnold  Capt,  II. 
C.  At  en  and  -lo-'i  Nicholson,  the  cook. 
Mr.  Capt  closed  his  sketch  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  friends : 

&- 

,"It  is  my  joy  in  lite  to  find 

At.  every   turn  of  the  road. 
The  strong  arm   of  comrades,  true 

To  help  m<>  mi  with  my  load. 
And  since   I   have  no  gold  to  give 

And  love  alone  must  make  amend-', 
My  only  prayer  is  while  I  live: 

God  make  me  worthy  of  my 
friends." 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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Written  by  f!.  //.  Morgan.  (Irvrf/rtoicn, 


1011 N  DAY  MORGAN  was  born  in 
London,  England,  May  If),  1S1H. 
His  father's  name  was  Thomas 
Prances  Morgan;  his  mother's 
name  was  Sophi •<  Elizabeth  Morgan.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Day. 

John  Day  Morgan's  father  and  his 
father's  brother,  ''harles  (I  think)  came 
10  America  in  the  latter  part  of  1818  or 
in  the  earlv  part  <-f  1819.  John  D.  \va- 
born  after  his  father  left  England,  ijor 
America.  His  fa'her  was  in  America 
eight  years  before  he  sent  for  his  family, 
so  his 'son,  John  Day,  was  eight  years  old 
when  he  first  "saw  his  father.  He  had 
one  sister  born  in  London,  Sophia  Eliza- 
beth, and  there  were  two  other  children 
born  in  the  United  States,  namely,  Thom- 
as Prances  Morgan  and  Ellen  Morgan. 

The  family  first  settled  in  Philidelphia 
where  they  spent  several  years.  Young 
John  well'  remembi  red  seeing  the  old 
Liberty  Bell  hanging  in  its  original 
place. 

The  next  we  know  of  this  family  they 
were  living  jji  Jnc'iana  which  was  then 
a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country. 
Young  John  was  l>uund  out  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  sought  the  first  opportunity 
to  make  his  escape,  which  came  in  a  very 
short  time,  when  a  captain  came  along, 
drumming  for  recruits  to  go  to  Texas  to. 
fight  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  This 
appealed  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
Lad,  so  he  joined  the  captain  and  his 
company  and  started  for  Texas.  This 
perilous  venture  was  fraught  with  many 
dangers  and  hardships.  Not  much  Is 
known  of  ^  their  trip  to  Texas,  however, 
much  of  this  trip  was  made  on  foot. 
They,  no  doubt,  traveled  some  of  the 
time  on  rafts  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  This  journey  must  have  covered 
several  months  time.  His  parents  did 
not  hear  from  him  until  he  had  been  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  arrived  in  Texas  about  the  middle 
of  July  1836,  which  was  too  late  for 
them  to  have  a  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  that  was  fought  on  April  21, 
1836.  This  battle  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  and  hostilities  ceased 
i'or  a  time. 


My  fnther,  (John  Day  Morgan)  was  at 
this  time  only  seventeen  years  old;  quite 
a  youth  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  wilds  of 
this  almost  unknown  land.  He  soon 
drifted  into  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  into  what  is  now  known  as 
Bastrop  county.  Here  he  found  :i  home 
and  friends  with  Captain  Wiley  Hill,  an 
early  pioneer  of  this  far  a\v;iy  land. 
This  friendship  continued  through  ;i!l  the 
succeeding  years.  The  palatial  colonial 
home  built  by  Captain  Hill  in  those  days 
still  stands  and  is  now  occupied  by  one 
of  his  .grandchildren. 

Roving  bands  of  Mexicans  and  Indians 
infested  the  land,  and  no  one  was  safe 
alone  and  especially  unarmed.  Also 
buffalo,  deer  and  wild  turkey  were 
abundant  and  could  often  be  shot  from 
the  door  of  the  .••ettler's  home,  or  rather 
his  cabin.  The  whole  country  was  open, 
unoccupied  and  filled  with  game  of  all 
kinds.  Wild  horses  were  also  to  be  «eu 
in  large  herds.  My  father  had  one  of 
these  horses  and  one  of  my  earliest  recol 
lections  was  the  pleasure  of  riling  '  <>!<! 
•Eagle."  I  am  g?t;in^  a  little  ahead  of 
my  recital  of  events  but  since  1  am.  ai 
this  point,  I  will  say  that  one  oi'  our 
neighbors  was  a  Ohoctsw  Indian.  We 
called  him  "Choctaw  Bill."  H«  and  my 
father  would  often  hunt  cattle  together. 
The  Chocktaws  wore  never  very  savage 
and  soon  became  civilized. 

I  will  give  a  little  history  of  Texan  in 
those  early  clays.  It  will  be  a  back- 
ground to  the  succeeding  activities  of 
my  father. 

The  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  declared,  March  2,  1836.  The 
capital  of  Texas  was  then  at  Washing- 
ton, Texas,  on  the  Brazos  River.  The 
Mexicans  were  coming  into  Texas  to 
subdue  the  revolutionists.  186  men  con- 
stituted the  garrison  at  San  Antonio, 
when  a  large  Mexican  Army  marched 
into  that  frontier  village.  The  Texans 
took  refuge  in  the  Alamo,  an  old  Catho- 
lic mission,  built  more  than  a  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing.  The  Catholics  of  Spain  came 
into  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  centu»y  and  builded  mis- 
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sions  in  many  pine  ,->•  to  convert  the  Mex- 
icans and  "Indians.  This  venture,  how- 
ever, was  a  failure.  The  Alamo  was  one 
of  these  missions.  In  this  place  the  brave 
Texans  barricad  themselves.  They  held 
out  against  thousands  of  their  enemies 
for  several  day-;.  In  the  meantime  the 
Texans  killed  ninny  hundred  of  the  Mex- 
icans. The  largo  court  yard,  and  the 
streets  were  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies.  Finally  the  provisions  and  am- 
unition  of  the  Teivans  gave  out.  Then 
the  Mexicans  rnslu-'l  in  with  ladders  and 
scaled  the  walls.  The  battle  continued 
with  swords  and  bowie  knives  until 
every  Texan  was  killed.  The  Mexicans 
were  lying  several  deep  where  the  Tex- 
ans had  killed  then)  in  the  last  death 
struggle.  No  help  could  be  sent  to  the 
brave  men  who  perished  there.  General 
Sam  Houston,  for  whom  the  writer  is 
named,  was  at  Coin-ales  with  a  small 
arm}'.  He  gave  orders  for  the  settlers 
to  flee  for  their  1:.  es.  This-  is  known  as 
the  "Great  Run  Away."  Houston  re- 
treated with  his  .small  army  to  the  east, 
and  General  Santa  Anna  and  General 
Cos  pursued  after  them  with  largo  and 
constantly  increasing  armies.  When  Hous- 
ton reached  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  the 
town  of  Houston,  the  Mexican  forces 
were  at  his  heels.  The  two  armies  were 
now  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  Mexi- 
cans stopped  at  noon  on  April  21st  to 
eat  their  dinner  0nd  rest  and  regale 
themselves.  About,  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
Houston  lined  up  1'is  men  and  told  them 
in  a  few  words  that  he  had  decided  to  at- 
tack the  Mexicans.  His  men,  about 
seven  hundred  in  all,  were  eager  for  the, 
fray.  So  while  the  Mexicans  were  off 
their  guard  and  many  of  them  asleep,  the 
Texans  rushed  madly  upon  them,  shout- 
ing' their  battlccry,  "Remember  the 
Alamo!  Remember  Goliad:" 

These  were  the  scenes  of  brutal  mur- 
der of  small  armies  of  helpless  Texans. 
The  Mexicans  wero  takcii  by  surprise 
and  more  than  hal:  of  them  were  slaugh- 
tered in  an  hour  or  so.  Santa  Anna  was 
taken  prisoner.  Some  escaped  and  fled 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  infant  Republic.  The 
Texaus  lost  less  than  ten  men.  They 
fought  like  determined,  desperate  men. 
Peace  reigned  now  for  awhile  and  the 


soldiers  returned     to     their     devastated 
homes. 

Santa  Anna  w-is  not  executed  as  manr 
thought  he  should  have  been,  but  he  was 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  di.- 
posal  and  after  much  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, he  was  released  and  son* 
home.  He  called  himself  "The  Brav<> 
Napolean  of  the  West." 

This  much  history  is  given  to  let  th«- 
readers  have  a  glimpse  of  conditions  in 
Texas  at  the  time  when  my  father  first 
came  here.  He  did  not  take  part  in  this 
battle,  however,  smce  this  battle  was 
fought  in  April,  and  he  did  not  arrive  in 
Texas  until  the  following  July. 

The  Mexicans  eon  tinned  to  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  and  depredate  on  the  scat- 
tered settlements.  And  of  course,  the 
Indians  were  ever  present  foes.  The 
Comanches  were  the  worst  Indians.  They 
were  the  terror  of  the  white  man.  They 
would  steal  hors  :s  from  the  white  set- 
tlers as  well  as  the  scalp  of  any  human 
found  away  from  their  cabins  and  un- 
able to  defend  themselves.  These  In- 
dians glorified  in  these  scalps.  They 
would  string  them  on  their  belts  and  the 
one  who  carried  (he  mosf  scalps  \v:is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  warrior. 

The  early  settlers  of  Texas  made  In- 
dian forts  for  the  protection  of  the  wo- 
men, children  and  live  stock,  during  the 
raids  of  the  redskins.  These  forts  usual- 
ly included  about  an  acre  of  ground  and 
were  inclosed  by  cedar  posts  set  upright 
in  the  ground  and  were  usually  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Inside  of  thin 
inclosure  were  some  log  houses  for 
shelter.  The  Indian*  would  seldom  make 
an  attact  on  these  forts  for  they  were 
very  much  afraid  of  powder  and  lead. 
Their  only  weapons  at  this  time  were 
the  bow  and  arrows  and  a  scalping  knifr. 
One  of  these  forts  was  near  my  father's 
home  when  I  was  a  boy  and  we  af- 
terwards owned  the  land  where  it  stood. 
Some  of  the  palasades  ware  still  stand- 
ing when  I  was  almost  grown.  Anothe-r 
such  fort  was  about  two  miles  from  our 
home. 

When  my  father  was  about  twenty 
tlnve  years  old,  be  was  in  one  of  these 
forts,  in  company  with  several  other 
people.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
So  one  day  he  and  a  little  boy  about  fiv« 
years  old  went  out  a  short  distancp  ftw 
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the  fort  to  pick  up  some  pecans.  While 
they  were  gathering  these  pecans  they 
saw  several  savage  warriors  approach 
ing  them  at  a  rapid  gait.  His  iirst  im- 
pulse was  to  run. for  the  fort,  which  ho 
did,  but  as  he  ran  he  thought  of  the  little 
boy.  Could  he  dare  to  enter  the  f<  rt 
and  meet  that  mother  without  the  hoy  .' 
He  knew  that  he  could  not,  and  looking 
back  he  saw  the  little  fellow  coming  as 
fast  as  his  little  legs  could  bring  him, 
and  my  father  turned  back  in  the  face 
of  the  savages,  took  the  boy  in  his  arms 
and  made  good  the:r  escape  iulo  the 
fort.  This  boy's  name  was  Dave  Owens. 
He  grew  to  be  a  man  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  California  and  I 
think  died  there.  Many  were  the  close 
calls  of  the  -early  .settler  in  those  daring 
days.  A.nd  now  and  then  a  man  would 
fall  a1  victim  to  the  scalping  knife  of  the 
red  skins. 

When  I  was  born  the  Indians  had  re- 
tired from  the  settlements  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  and  west. 
However,  on  moonlight  nights  the  tracks 
of  the  Indians  couid  be  seen  as  near  as 
Austin,  :hen  a  village  of  a  i'ew  hundred 
people.  I  never  saw  a  wild  tied  savage 
Indian,  and  I  don't  i  egret  the  fact. 

In  those  days  the  men  who  did  service 
as  Rangers  were  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment in  land  scrip.  Often  they  would 
receive  a  land  certificate  for  1280  awes 
of  land.  This,  they  considered  of  little 
value  as  the  whole  country  was  open  to 
public  use.  The  tarly  settlers  thought 
that  the  country  would  never  be  settled 
up  and  that  land  would  always  be 
worthless.  A  man  would  often  trade 
his  certificate  for  a  pair  of  boots.  My 
father  gave  a  1280-acre  certificate  for  a 
pony  and  in  a  short  time  the  Indians 
stole  the  pony.  Tl.at  land,  if  it  had  been 
well  located  would  now  be  worth  near  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Such  were  the  ways  of  those  early 
days.  "Free  grass  and  free  water," 
was  all  thai  the  Texans  thought  they 
would  ever  want,  but  time  has  revealed 
'their  folly.  There,  are  many  things  like 
this  that  I  might  relate  but  space  will 
not  permit.  I  will  hasten  to  the  recital 
of  the  famous  S;,ni;i  Ke  Expedition.  I 
cannot  go  into  dttail  but  will  only  give 
a  few  facts.  This  famous  Texas  expedi- 
tion started  from  Austin  in  the  early 


summer  of  1842.  There  were  about  180 
men  in  the  company.  There  were  also 
fome  ten  wagons  1.  aded  with  dry  goods. 
The  expedition  \\<is  not  intended  to  be  a 
hostile  invasion  of  Mexico,  but  an  ex- 
ploration and  trading  adventure.  The 
men  were  mounted  on  Jiorses  and  armed 
with  guns.  They  started  northward 
through  what  is  now  known  as  William 
son,  Bell  and  MsLennan  counties.  They 
camped  on  Brushy  Creek,  about  20  miles 
from  Austin,  several  weeks,  for  what 
purpose  the  writer  knoweth  not.  When 
they  crossed  Little  River  near  Temple, 
they  sighted  a  very  large  herd  of  buf- 
falo. There  were  thousands  of  them 
and  when  they  ran  it  sounded  like 
thunder.  The  men  killed  several  of  the 
huge  monsters  and  they  had  a  feast  that 
night.  The  next  stop  was  at  the  Waco 
Indian  village.  This  was  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  city  of  Waco  now  stands. 
The  Indians  i.led  and  the  men  took  pos- 
session of  the  village.  They  supplied 
themselves  with  corn  and  pumpkins  from 
the  stores  of  the  Indian  village. 

From  there,  after  several  days  of 
travel  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  they 
came  to  the  dry  arid  plains  of  West 
Texas.  Here  the  game  ceased  to  be 
found  and  water  was  very  scarce.  Their 
hardships  now  began.  With  much  diffi- 
culty they  crossed  ravines  and  streams ; 
food  became  scarce,  and  the  men  ate 
tiling  they  could  capture.  One  night  my 
father  saw  a  man  cooking  a  rattlesnake 
on  his  iron  ramrod  over  the  fire.  When 
it  was  done  my  father  ate  some  of  the 
venomous  reptile.  He  said  that  it  tast- 
ed very  good  to  a  hungry  man.  He  said 
the  biggest  cu  sing  he  ever  got  was 
given  him  by  his  pal  who  intrusted  him 
with  a  piece  of  horse  neck  to  keep  for 
their  supper  in  the  event  that  they,  cap- 
tured no  better  food  during  the  day. 
Father,  being  very  hungry,  kept  picking 
on  the  bone  all  day  and  at  night  his  pal 
called  for  the  horse  neck  and  behold!  it 
was  a  dry  bone.  So  they  were  both  sup- 
perless.  At  one  time  the  Indians  killed 
several  of  the  men  and  when  they  were 
ready  to  bury  them  some  one  remarked 
about  how  good  the  human  flesh  looked, 
lie  said  that  if  on;  of  the  :  ;  n  had  cut 
off  a  slice  from  those  him:.;:)  bodies  and 
began  to  cook  it,  that  in  a  little  while 
those  bodies  would  have  been  all  de- 
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\"iir"d.  Suj-h  %vas  the  famished  condi- 
tion  of  the  men. 

That  vast  expanse  of  what  was  then  a 
howling  wilderness,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Texas.  It  is 
is  crossed  by  many  lines  of  railroads 
and  covered  by  villages,  towns  and  ci- 
ties, beautiful  residences,  fine  farms,  and 
large  ranches  stocked  with  fine  herds  of 
c;iitle  abound  everywhere. 

After  many  months  of  fatigue  and 
famine  they  came  in  sight  of  San  Miguel, 
H  town  not  far  from  Santa  Fe.  One  of 
their  men,  named  Lewis,  went  in  and 
betrayed  them.  The  Mexicans  forces 
came  out  and  of  course  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  surrender.  The  Mexicans 
took  them  pri-'omrs  and  confiscated 
their  wagons,  goods  and  horses.  Here 
they  were  held  for  some  time.  In  the 
meantime  they  recovered  their  strength 
and  health  somev-hat.  From  here  they 
were  marched  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  about  2000  miles,  under  the 
command  of  Sal.nzar,  a  brutal,  cruel  ty- 
rant, and  they  made  the  journey  on  foot. 
Many  died  on  the  way.  The  ears  of  the 
dt  ad  were  cut  o£t  and  carried  as  tro- 
phies of  war  and  proof  that  they  had 
not  escaped.  Of  fiis  long  and  perilous 
iourney  \ve  can  give  but  little.  On  the 
way  there  was  what  was  called  "The 
Dead  Man's  March"  a  desert  waste  of 
HIM  miles  without  water.  They  made 
it  in  two  nights  rnd  a  day.  They  started 
with  their  canteens  full  of  water,  but 
tli is  did  not  last  long.  Many  died  on 
this  awful  trip.  Those  that  survived 
were  barefoot  and  almost  without 
c.lothes.  When  they  readied  the  City  of 
Mexico,  they  were  confined  in  a  walled 
in  space  with  no  roof  or  floor.  My 
father  with  others,  was  paroled,  lie  then 
made  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Texas.  His  friends 
fitted  him  up  with  clothes,  hat  and 
shoes.  Not  many  months  after  this,  he 
joined  an  expedition  known  as  the  Mier 
Expedition.  This  expedition  started 
from  San  Antonio  and  they  marched 
direct  to  the  Rio  Grande  river,  opposite 
the  Mexican  town  called  Mier.  They 
captured  this  place  and  then  marched 
on  to  Salaclo  where  after  a  hard  fought 
battle  the  Texans  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  order  was  then  given  that  every 
tenth  man  should  be  shot.  In  order  to 


determine  who  wa,  to  be  the  tenth  man. 
they  were  to  draw  a  bean  from  a  box  in 
which  had  been  placed  as  many  black 
and  white  beans  as  there  were  prisoners, 
every  tenth  bean  was  black,  and  the  men 
who  drew  the  black  beans  were  to  be 
shot.  Father  avoided  having  to  tak  • 
part  in  this  drawing  by  being  sick;  how- 
ever he  was  not  a«  sick  as  he  pretended 
to  be.  An  officer  -"-as  sent  in  to  see  if 
any  of  the  men  oi>  the  sick  list  W.T. 
able  to  come  out  and  draw  the.  beans  and 
the  way  this  officer  determined  if  they 
were  alilc  to  go  or  not,  was  to  run  at 
them  with  a  set  bayonet.  If  they  jump- 
ed then  they  were  made  to  go  out.  My 
father  understood  the  game  and  did  not 
flinch,  so  the  officer  reported  that  he  was 
about  dead  anywuy. 

From  here  they  were  marched  to  Mat 
amoras  and  then  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
On  the  trip  some  of  the  men  tried  to  es- 
cape, but  were  r. 'captured.  For  this  act 
about  twelve  of,  the  men  were  ordered  to 
be  shot.  Father  was  one  of  the  doomed 
men.  They  were  placed  in  line  and  a 
company  of  the  Mexicans  were  in  front 
of  them  ready  to  obey  the  command  to 
"fire",  when  a  luiseman  appeared,  rid- 
ing very  rapidly  and  carrying  a  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  an  order 
from  a  higher  officer  not  to  shoot  these 
men.  So  again  father's  life  was  miracu- 
lously spared. 

From  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  and  a 
companion  made  their  escape  by  climb 
ing  over  the  wall.  They  found  the 
guards  asleep  and  so  passed  safely.  They 
traveled  by  night  and  hid  themselves  by 
day  until  they  again  reached  Vera  Crux, 
where  they  got  aboard  a  U.  S.  vessel  and 
made  their  way  back  to  Texas. 

In  1845,  father  was  happily  convert 
ed  old  Bastrop  after  hearing  a  ser- 
mon by  Dr.  Homer  S.  Thrall,  the  Histor- 
ian of  Texas,  o'i  the  text.  "Choose  yoxt 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve."  He  ever 
afterwards  lived  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

After  the  Annexation  war  broke  out 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
for  three  months  father  drove  a  com- 
mK-ary  wagon  for  Taylor's  Army  nnd 
then  resigned.  lie  decided  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  war  and  its  hardships. 

He  returned  to  Cincinnati!  where  his 
parents  had  moved  while  he.  was  in  Tex- 
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as.  I  think  that  he  had  never  heard 
much  from  them  during;  this  sojourn  of 
eleven  years  in  the  wilds  of  Texas  and 
Mexico.  When  he  arrived  home  his 
mother  did  not  know  him.  She  said 
"That  is  not  my  hoy.  Jack."  His  father 
said,  "It  is  our  boy."  After  a  time,  his 
mother  yielded  and  claimed  her  long  lost 
boy.  He  remained  with  them  several 
years  and  during  this  time  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Rogers. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  my  father 
and  mother  started  for  Texas.  They 
came  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  from  there 
across  the  Gulf  fo  Gal'veston,  from  there 
up  Buffalo  Bayou  to  Harrisburg,  five 
miles  from  Houston.  Here  father  bought 
a  cart  and  yoke  of  oxen.  They  placed 
their  belongings  in  the  cart  and  started 
for  Bastrop.  Their  earthly  possessions 
consisted  of  a  cherrywood  table  with  a 
folding  top,  a  bureau,  feather  bed,  a 
trunk  and  some  other  smaller  articles. 
It  took  them  about  a  week  to  make  this 
trip.  They  seltled  on  Oscar  Creek, 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Bas- 
trop. Here  they  lived  until  God  called 
them  home:  My  mother  died  Nov.  J7, 
1891,  in  her  seventieth  year,  and  father 
died  June  30,  1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  one  month  and  fifteen  days. 

To  them1  were  born  Sophia  E.,  Tho1.  J'"1., 
Sam  Houston,  Joseph  Rogers  and  Julia 
Ann  Morgan,  in  the  order  named.  My 
brother  Tom  lived  to  be  nine  yea-s  old, 
Joe  about  four  and  Julia  about  two. 
They  all  died  in  the  same  year  and  tvo 
of  them  in  the  samr  month.  They  died 
with  diptheria.  The  doctors  of  that,  day 
could  do  nothing  with  that  desease.  My 
sister  Sophia  died  October  21,  1923,  in 
the  72nd  year  of  her  life.  She  was  born 
in  a  little  log  cabin  with  dirt  floor  and 
died  in  sight  of  the  same  spot.  I  am 
the  only  survivor  of  this  family. 

I  could  give  many  more  interesting 
details  but  space  will  not  permit.  The 
cherrywood  table  fibove  mentioned  is  in 
my  home,  and  I  prize  it  very  highly.  It 
is  somewhat  like  the  Ark  or  the  Coven- 
ant to  me. 


Frontier  Times  and  says:  "I  see  so  much 
about  the  cattle  drives  over  the  old  Chis- 
hol'm  Trail  and  so  many  different  state- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  help  enlight- 
en some  of  those  writers.  There  were 
three  main  trails,  but  those  writers  get 
all  mixed  up.  I  don't  claim  to  know  all, 
but  I  had  experience  on  those  three 
three  trails.  The  first  drives  to  Kansas 
from  Texas  were  to  Barter  Springs,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Kansas.  We 
drove  there  for  three  seasons;  then 
drove  to  Coffeyville,  further  west.  The 
next  change  was  to  Caldwell,  then  to 
Abilene,  then  to  Dodge  City,  and  then 
to  Ellsworth.  None  of  these  trails  ever 
touched  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  except 
the  drive  to  Ellsworth  crossed  it  near 
Dodge  City.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  kept 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  crossed  at  the  Lone  Tree  Crossing 
West  of  Dodge  City.  Neither  trail  ever 
touched  the  Staked  Plains.  John  Chis- 
um  never  moved  his  cattle  from  Cole- 
man  ami  Brown  county,  Texas,  until 
]S71  and  1872.  Sam  Gholson  of  Tucum- 
cfiri.  New  Mexico,  can  give  you  facts  in 
iv-ard  to  this.  (Hiolson  and  Miles  drove 
more  cattle  over  those  trails  than  any- 
body else  from  JSBG  to  1872.  I  was  at 
their  last  round-up  on  the  Pecan  Bayou 
in  Coleman  county,  in  1874,  when  they 
had  supposedly  200,00  cattle  in  one 
round-up.  Sam'  Gholsoii  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  cow  man  of  his  day. 
They  had  over  sixteen  hundred  marks 
brands,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  missed 
cutting  every  herd  belonging  to  Ghol- 
son and  Mile-  at  any  round-up.  Find 
enclosed  my  cheek  tor  $1.50  for  which 
set  my  subscription  up  another  year, 
will  be  80  years  o'd  in  September,  and 
I  am  still  going  strong,  and  frequently 
ride  my  own  races." 

Mr.  Hatcher  has  a  string  of  race 
horses,  and  is  noted  as  a  turfman 
throughout  Oregon  and  Washington. 


From  Curley  Hatcher. 

Curley  Hatcher,  old  time  Texas  Ran- 
ger, now  living  at  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon, 
sends  in  his  renewal  subscription  to 
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cannot  use  photograph's  unless  the     half 
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John   11".  (li-iuj,  S/i'j,/ii'iiri/li'  Tt:<-<is,  /??  Junction  E<njl<\ 


WONDER  if  there  arc  many  peo- 
ple living  in  Kimble  County  at 
this  time,  who  were  living  there 
and  were  did  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  Indian  raid  and  murders  com- 
mitted on  Christmas  Eve,  Dec.  24,  187(1. 
just  .">()  years  ago  this  Christmas.  I  am 
.sure  there  are  a  l'-w.  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  one  who  was  there 
and  felt  the  pan;::,  of  seeing  relatives 
who  had  been  shot  down  by  this  mur- 
derous hand  of  Indians,  who  i-ame  down 
the  South  Llano  River  that  cold  morn- 
ing when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
ice,  and  made  their  first  appearance  near 
Dr.  Kountz's  place  just  above  Junction, 
where  -lohn  Kountx.  now  lives. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing when  they  reached  this  place.  Isaac 
and  Sebastian  Kountz,  had  turned  the. 
COWS,  and  I  think  :i  small  bunch  of  sheep 
out  of  the  pens,  and  were  driving  them 
out  towards  the  mountains  just  west  of 
the  hou>e.  when  they  saw.  what  first  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  a  company  of  Ran- 
gers coining  right  down  the  public  road, 
but  when  tli-  loser  the  boys  realiz- 

ed that  it  was  Indians — 15  or  20  in  the 
hunch. and  as  they  came  closer  they  made 
an  attack  on  the  boys.  I  cannot  recall 
now  for  sure  whether  Isaac  had  his  six- 
shoot  er  and  attempted  to  defend  himself 
and  brother,  or  whether  the  Indians 
shot  him  down  before  he  fully  realized 
who  they  were.  Sebastian  made  a  run 
for  the  house  and  two  of  the  Indians 
tried  to  catch  him.  He  was  running 
right  next  to  the  rail  fence  and  as  one  of 
the  Indians  reached  over  to  grab  him, 
he  ducked  and  then  jumped  over  the 
fence.  The  other  Indian  took  a  shot 
at  him,  and  they  then  turned  back  and 
joined  the  band  and  all  started  acrcoss 
the  mountains  towards  the  North  Llano. 

Sebastian  was  a  black  headed  boy, 
Uaae  was  red  headed,,  and  I  was  told  at 
the  time,  and  before  then,  and  many 
times  since,  that  the  Indians  would  not 
kill  a  boy  or  girl  who  had  black  hair. 
Sebastian  was  then  11  or  12,  and  Isaac 
was  16  or  17. 

I   was  13  years  old  only  a  few  days  be- 


fore  this     and    knew   the   boys     well,   in 
fact   all  of  the  Kountz  family. 

These   Indians     then  crossed  over     the 

mountains  and  came  down  on  the  North 

Llano,  just  west  of 'the  first  cliff,     about 

le  above  when;  the  road  then    and 

•  rosses  the   Nftrth  Llano. 

1  lived  with  my  grandmother,  Spear, 
in  a  liltlejog  house  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  the  crossing  of  the  river.  Her 
two  young  children,  George,  17,  and 
Nora,  13,  and  my.-elf  made  the  family. 

Tom  Doran's  family  lived   between  us 
and  the  crossing.       The  alarm  of  Indians 
and  the  murder  of  Isaac,  spread  fast,  and 
a  runner     came  by  our  house,     and  then 
on  to     Doran's,  telling  us     that  the  In- 
dians were  crossing  the  mountains.     The 
Indians     crossed    the      river     about      100 
yards  above  where  Tom  Spear  lived,  on 
the     north     side,  or.    bank  of  the     river. 
Tom  Doran  had   gotten  to  Spear's  place 
before     the    Indians  crossed,   and     found 
that    Tom   had    gone   out   in  the  mesquite 
flat   after  the  horses.       His  brother,  Sam, 
17  years  old.  took  Tom's     gun  and  cart- 
ridges, and  ran  out  in  the  mesquites     to 
find  Tom,  so  neither  of  them  were  at  the 
house  when  the  Indians  crossed  the  river. 
Sam   found   Tom  driving   up   the   horses, 
and  gave  him  the  gu»  and  told  him  to 
go  on  to  the  house  and  he   (Sam)   would 
bring     the  horses  in.       As  the     Indians 
went  on  out  through  the     mesquites  to- 
wards    the  hills,  they  missed  Tom,  who 
was    on  foot,    but  came  upon  Sam    who 
was  driving  the  horses.       Of  course  the 
only  thing  for  Sam  to  do  was  to  out-run 
them,  which  he  tried  to  do.      Two  of  the 
Indians  took  after  him  and  ran     up  by 
the  side  of  him,  and  one  of  them  stuck 
his  gun  against  hin;  and  shot,  killing  him 
instantly.       The     oher  one  grabbed     the 
bridle  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  the'm  took 
a  shot   at   Tom,   wl  o  was  not  more  than 
100   yards   away,   and    then   turned   back 
and  joined     the  hand     and  took     all  the 
horses.       Tom  Spear  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely    lost  his  head,     or  his  nerve,  for 
he  was  armed  with   one  of  those   Sharp 
Shooting  Needle  Guns,  50  caliber,  and  he 
could  have  killed  an  Indian  at  500  yards. 
Sam  was  killed  within  200  yards  of    the 
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house,  and  Tom  •  ve  a>  his  reason  for 
•  not  shooting,  thai  ho  was  between  the 
Indians  and  his  hoi  se  where  his  wile  and 
children  were,  ;:i:d  also  that  it  mi^hi 
have  caused  the  Land  of  Indians  to  have 
attacked  and  murdered  all  of  them. 
Tom's  wife  was  ;,  sister  to  my  Tncle 
George  Spear.  1  have  always  believed 
that  if  George,  who  was  then  only  _17 
years  old,  had  been  placed  where-Torn 
Spear  was  with  'thai  Sharp  Shooter. 
that,  he  would  very  cooly  have  sat  right 
down  and  took  .ieiibcrale  aim  at  every 
Indian  that  showed  up,  and  as  lie  was  a 

good  shot,  there   would   have   I n    fewer 

Indians  for  the  Rangers  to  have  follow- 
ed. Well,  while  the  latter  killing  was 
taking  place,  my  grandmother  and  we 
three  kids  were  on  the  way  to  Tom 
Spear's  afoot,  and  had  to  wade  the  river 
at  the  old  crossing.  We  heard  the  shots 
when  Sam  was  killed,  and  reached  ,the 
house  before  he  was  brought,  in.  I  have 
forgotten  whether  1  helped  to  carry  him 
in  or  not;  I  gueSs  I  did,  because  there 
were  no  men  exeep'  Tom  Doran  and  Tom 
Spear,  and  I  guess  George  and  1  helped. 
This  band  of  Indians,  after  killing  Sara 
Spear,  drove  their  horses  out  upon  the 
first  rise  going  up  the  mountains,  east  of 
the  draw  that  comes  down  just  east  of 
what  we  call  the  "Double  Cliffs,"  and 
there  stopped  and  from  what  we  could 
make  out,  changed  horses  and  probably 
ate  some  lunch.--  l'-y  the  time  the  Doran 
family  had  come  on  up  to  where  we  were. 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  the  Dick 
.Kawls  family  was  there,  and  possibly 
others. 

A  company  of  Hangers  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  and  the 
Fort  McKavitt  read,  and  a  runner  was 
then  on  the  way  to  the  Ranger  camp. 
It  was  late  that  evening  before  the  Ran- 
gers got  on  the  trail.  This  band  of  In- 
dians went  on  east  and  circled  around 
through  the  edg"  of  Gillespie,  Kerr. 
Bandera  an/1  Kinney  Counties,  and  com- 
mitted several  jc.her  murders.  The 
Rangers  nev.er  caught  up  with  them, 
though  I  think  now  that  they  followed 
them  to  the  Rio  Gi-ande  somewhere  above 
Fort  Clark. 

Of  course  this  tragedy  was  felt  more 
keenly  by  the  Kountz  family  than  our 
family,  as  Tom  Spear  was  not  related  to 


us  except  by  marriage  of  IMS  brother  to 
my  aunt. 

In  the  Kount/  family  there  was  the 
father  and  mother  of  Isaac,  and  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  who  were  grief 
stricken  on  that  eventful  Christmas  Eve, 
when  that  tine,  noble  young  man  was 
wantonly  murdered. 

1  can  recall  just  now  only  a  few  of 
the  families  that  lived  near  us.  There 
were  the  Pattersons  that  lived  down  the 
river  in  the  bottom  just  north  of  the 
business  part  of  Junction,  am!  ti  .Meeks 
lived  across  the  river  from  the  I 'utter- 
sons,  also  the  family  of  Latta  in  the  edge 
of  the  bottom.  The  Brownings  I  think 
were  still  down  near  the  mouth  of  John- 
son Fork,  where  Ihey  settled  some  time 
Browning  was  a  little  older  than  I.  The 
before  this  event.  I  think  Jimmie 
Temples  and  Smiths  had  settled  up  the 
South  Llano,  and  Jim  Deaton  was  just 
across  the  river  south  of  Dr.  Kount/. 
My  uncle,  Charlie  Spear,  was  living  up 
the  North  Llano  <  bout  two  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Dear  Creek,  at  an  old  set- 
tled place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  on  Fort  Mason  and  Fort  Terrett 
Government  road. 

I  was  herding  cattle  for  Jim  Deaton 
in  the  spring  of  !:V7(>,  and  had  these  cat- 
tle grazing  in  the  mesquite  flat  where 
the  public  squar-  of  -I unction  now  is, 
when  Dr.  Kount/.  John  Kount/,  Mr. 
Patterson  and  others,  including  Sel  Den- 
man,  the  survey  ',  were  engaged  in  sur- 
veying out  the  iown  of  Junction  City. 
I  was  right  on  hand  July  4th,  1876,  when 
the  people  of  Junction  and  Kimble  Coun- 
ty held  the  first  big  celebration  of  the 
new  town  with  a  barbecue-picnic,  with 
an  all  day  and  night  dance,  under  an 
arbor,  just  down  under  the  hill  south  of 
the  Square,  at  or  near  the  point  where 
there  was  later  a  water  mill.  If  there 
are  any  old  timers  there,  who  remember 
me  as  a  boy,  and  care  to  communicate 
witli  me,  1  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them.  .  I  first  saw  Kimble  County  in 
187;i,  and  lived  with  my  grandmother 
there  five  years,  leaving  in  1878. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire   with   this   issue.     x  Watch   for  the 
enewal  blank  which  you  wilf'    find     in 
your  ccfpy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  l»j  l>»nald  /•'.  McCa  /•{/<//,  .Vontrose,  California 


UK  OLD   DAYS  in  ih,.  west  were 
grim      days   when      it     came     tn 
exacting     ,!u. -tire.     The      Mosiac 
rule  of  ;MI  eye  I'm-  an   eye  and  a 
tooth    for  a   tool1:   endured   then,   as   it    di<l 
in  the  remote    pastoral  era    "'hen    it      was 
first    put    down      in     writing.      They   \vere 
the  days  when   the  man  who  (lid  a  thing 
>  it  well,  and   most   of  all  thai   ap- 
d   to  him  who  >lew  his  fellow  beings. 
(  luce    he    sta!  ted  ;    be   prepared    |o 

keep  on,   tor   wl  ,  Itered  there  was 

no  mercy  shown  Sun.  This  applied  to 
must  individual-;.  Men  'ding  to 

or  their  own 

and    prep  acl    the    conseipir< 

from  others,  fhe  eame  spirit  crept  into 
the  courts  al  tim  ;s;  and,  alt  hough  just  ice 
was  sometimes  1  line  in  functioning,  there 
were  many  cat  i.s  where;  the  convicted 
man  faced  a  1rib"nal  as  stem  a>  any  that 
sat  in  t  lie  old  biblica|  t  inies. 

!'<  rhaps  the  mosl  remarkable  instance 
of  the  --tcrness  of  i'ronlier  judges  came  in 
the  case  of  -lose  Maria  Marline/.,  a  young 
.Mexican  who  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  Taos,  >^ew  .\i  ,  March,  !S."i4. 

He  had  shot  down  his  victim,  a  well 
known  man  of  the  community,  from  am- 
bush, that  he  might  rob  him.  .Judge 

Kirby    lie lie:.       "ho    pre.-.ided      ta      the 

trial,  was  but  '2'2  years  of  age,  the  young- 
est jnri  .Mil  the  federal 
bench.  When  the  jury  brought  in  its 
verdict,  the  court,  in  passing  sentence, 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  re- 
markable lanirilage  : 

"•lose  Maria  Ma  tine/,,  stand  up.  .Jose 
Maria  Marline/,  yon  have  been  indicted, 
tried  and  col  by  a  .jury  o 

com;  ime   of  murder,   and 

the  court  is  now  about  to  pass  upon  yon 
the  dread  sentence  of  the  law.  As  a 
usual  t  hiiiir,  JoSti  Mart  iue/.,  it  rs  a 

painful  duty   for  ihe  judge  of  a  court   of 
justice   to    pronounce    upon   a      human   be- 
ing   the    Sentence    Of    death.        There          is. 
i  hing  hon-ibi.-  about   it .  and  t  he  mind 
of   the   court    naturally   revolts   from      the 
ormance   of  nich   a   duty.       Happily, 
ever,  your  ease  is  relieved   of  all  such 
unpleasant    IV  and   the    court    t« 


positive  delight      in     sentencing  yon       to 
death. 

"Von  are  a  young  man,  Jose  Maria 
Marline/,  apparently  of  good  physical 
i  it  ion  and  robust  health.  Ordinari- 
ly, you  might  have  looked  forward  to 
many  years  of  life,  and  the  court  has  no 
doubt  that  \ou  have,  and  expected  to  die, 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  but  yon  are  about  to  he 
cut  off  in  coense, pa-nee  of  your  e.wn  act. 
"Jose  Maria  Mai  tine/,  it  is  now  Spring- 
time. In  a  littlo  while  the  grass  will  be 
springing  up  green  in  these  beautiful 
valleys,  and  on  those  broad  mesas  and 
mountain  sides  flowers  will  be  bloom- 
ing: birds  will  •>  -  singing  their  sweet 
carols,  and  nature  will  be  putting  on  her 
most  gorgeous  ami  her  most  attractive 
robes,  and  life  will  be  pleasant  and  men 
will  want  to  stay.  But.  none  of  this  for 
you,  .lose  Maria  Mirtinez;  when  these 
things  come  to  gladdou  the  Censes  of 
men,  you  will.be  occupying  a  space  about 
six  by  two  beneath  'he  soil,  and  the  green 
IS  and  those  beautiful  flowers  will  be 
growing  above  you1-  lowly  head. 

"The  sentence  of  .death  is  that  you  be 
taken  from  this  place  to  the  county  jail; 
tha  you  be  there  k  -pt  safely  and  secure- 
ly in  the  custody  o  the  sheriff  until  the 
day  appointed  for  your  execution  (Be 
very  careful.  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  he  have 
no  opportunity  to  escape  and  that  you 
him  at  tin-  appointed  place  at  the 
appointed  time)  That  you  be  so  kept, 
Jose  Maria  Marline /,  until  Friday,  the 
t  wenly-seeond  of  'March,  when  you  will 
be  taken  by  the  sheriff  from  the  place  of 
your  confinement  to  some  safe  and  con- 
venient spot  within  the  county  and  there 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead. 

"And  the  coiir:  was  about  to  add. 
.Io.-e  Maria  .Martinez,  '.May  God  have 
mercy  on  your  sold,'  but  the  court  will 
not  assume  such  responsibility  of  asking 
an  all-yvise  Providence  to  do  that  which 
a  jury  of  your  peers  lias  refused  to  do. 
The  Lord  could  not  have  mercy  on  your 
soul.  However,  if  you  affect  any  relig 
ion  belief,  or  an  connected  with  any 
i,  it  might  be  well 
{Continued on  Page 55) 
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Si-nt  to  h'rontifr  Time*  liy    Hi* 


MY  father  ;nu!  family  ;ind  mysell' 
and  faiuii\  cnmc  to  Texas  from 
Mississippi'  in  lS4!t,  in  o.x-wag- 
ons,  and  we  settled  four  miles 
from  Bell  on  on  the  Lampasas 
river,  whore  we  1  nilt  log  houses,  opened 
up  farms,  bought  sonic  stock,  and  set- 
tled down  to  gr'>u  up  with  the  country. 
All  went  well  until  the  gold  fever  broke 
out  in  California  in  1S.">0.  Along  came 
a  wagon  train  going  to  the  gold  fields, 
and  I  told  my  father  it'  he  would  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  onr  families  I 
would  go  to  California,  make  a  fortune, 
come  back  and  we  would  all  enjoy  it. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go.  I 
bade  my  wife  and  three  little  boys 
goodbye,  and  joined  the  caravan  that 
was  passing  through  the'  state  on  the 
way  to  the  land  of  gold.  My  baggage 
consisted  of  my  old  fiddle,  a  change  of 
clothing,  and  blankets.  .My  two  single 
brothers  also  joined  (he  wagon  train. 
This  was  in  February.  1S">(').  We  took 
the  Southern  Route  by  way  of  San  An- 
tonio, I'valde,  San  Felipe  (now  Del  Rio) 
Comanche  Springs,  Limpia  Canyon  and 
El  Paso.  When  we  reached  Devil's 
River  it  was  a  very  dry  time,  and  the 
water  was  very  low  in  the  river.  We  / 
camped  and  prepared  to  stay  there  a 
few  days  to  rest  the  stock.  There  lie- 
ing  lots  of  catfish,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  tie  a  butcher  knife  on  a  stick  and  we 
could  get  all  the  fish  we  wanted  out  of 
the  crevices  in  the  rock  bed  of  the 
river.  About  the  fourth  day  cholera 
broke  out  in  camp  and  seven  people 
died.  The  captain  ordered  us  to  break 
camp  at  once,  and  after  burying  the 
dead,  we  started  on.  MV  friend  and 
partner  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
ones,  and  I  helped  to  bury  him  on  the 
bank  of  Devil's  Kiver,  and  placed  large 
rocks  over  the  grave  to  keep  the 
wolves  from  uncovering  and  eating  tin- 
body.  (Twenty-two  years  afterward  I, 
was  on  Devil's  lliver  hunting  deer  and 
bear,  and  I  looked  for  and  found  my 
friend's  grave.  Some  of  the  rocks  had 
been  rolled  away  from  it.)  After  travel- 
ing for  a  day  or  so  the  cholera  ceased, 


and  our  iiext  stop  was  at  the  famous 
Painted  Cave.  1  will  state  there  were  95 
wagons  in  our  train,  about  I'OO  men. 
and  about  that  inany  women  and  chil- 
dren. We, stopped  at  the  Painted  Cave 
and  let  our  teams  rest,  and  we  danced 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  Cave,  I 
being  one  of  the  fiddlers.  You  se.>  we 
had  to  dance  that  long  in  order  to  give 
every  one  a  chance  to  dance.  The  music 
sounded  splendid  »>nd  inspiring  in  that 
cavern,  there  being  lots  of  room,  and 
we  all  had  a  good  time.  Leaving  Paint- 
ed Cave,  we  headed  for  Howard's  Well. 
We  made  camp,  and  both  stock  and 
people  were  suffering  for  water  when 
we  reached  the  Well,  and  when  we  got 
there  we  found  a  dead  mule  in  the  well ! 
The  Indians  had  killed  the  mule  and 
placed  it  in  the  well  to  keep  us  from 
getting  water  to  drink.  We  first  had 
.to  clean  out  the  well  and  wait  for  clear 
water  before  wo  could  get  a  drink. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  Peeos  River, 
where  we  rested  several  days  and  built 
large  rafts  to  carry  the  wagons  over. 
The  river  being  narrow,  we  had  no 
trouble  in  crossing  the  stock.  After  all 
were  crossed  we  headed  for  Comanche 
Springs  (now  F;ort  Stockton).  We  were 
now  in  the  sure  enough  wild  country, 
and  could  see  Indians  almost  every  day. 
Our  men  were  under  strict  discipline, 
and  we  had  both  front  and  rear  guards. 
Our  caravan  made  a  train  some  three 
miles  long,  as  we  had  9o  wagons  with 
two  to  three  yoke  of  oxen  to  each  wag- 
on. We  had  about  500  head  of  work 
oxen,  besides  the  horses.  Every  night 
we  wTould  stop  the  wagons  in  a  circle, 
making  a  corral  of  the  wagons,  unhitch 
the  stock  and  let  them  graze  under 
guard  until  dark,  then  drive  them  in- 
wide  of  the  corral,  and  place  guards  for 
the  night.  The  Indians  would  often 
steal  into  the  herd  and  stampede  them 
before  we  got  them  into  the  corral, 
and  would  lose  both  oxen  and  horses  on 
such  occasions.  We  generally  made 
about  twenty  miles  per  day,  making 
only  one  camp  per  day  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  too  much  work  and  trouble 
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to  hitch  up  so  many  oxen.  We  would 
break  camp  early  in  the  morning,  get 
started  by  sun-up  or  a  little  after,  travel 
until  about  3  o'clock  p.  m..  strike  camp. 
unhitch  the  stock  and  put  them  out  to 
graze  until  dark. 

On  one  occasion,  after  camping  one 
afternoon,  a  widow  in  the  party,  who 
carried  all  of  her  belongings  in  a  large 
purse  on  her  arm,  discovered  that  she 
had  left  the  purse  at  the  last  camping 
place,  twenty  miles  Back.  She  had 
laid  it  down  by  a  bush,  while  eating 
breakfast,  and  had  forgotten  to  pick  it 
up.  .  When  she  found  it  was  gone  she 
began  to  cry,  saying  all  she  had  in  the 
world  was  in  the  purse,  mostly  money 
and  valuable  papers.  She  begged  some 
one  to  ride  back  and  get  it  for  her.  I 
thought  some  of  •  her  people  who  were 
along  with  her  should  go  back  for  the 
purse,  but  no  one  seemed,  to  want  to 
take  the  risk  of  going  back  twenty 
miles  through  that  Indian-infested 
country.  Finally,  she  appealed  to  the 
captain  to  detail  .some  one  to  go  after 
it,  but  the  captain  would  not  ask  any- 
one to  go,  as  the  risk  was  too  great.  I 
never  could  stand  to  hear  a  woman 
cry  and  take  on  as  this  poor  widow  did, 
so  I  told  the  captain  that  if  he  would 
furnish  me  with  «,  good  mount  I  would 
go.  He  selected  a  young  mule,  fat  and 
saucy.  I  mounted  the  mule  but  had  a 
hard  time  making  him  take  the  back 
track.  He  would  bray  about  every 
half  mile.  I  tried  to  make  him  quit  it, 
for  fear  the  Indians  would  hear  him.  I 
rode  in  a  gallop  all  of  the  way,  reach- 
ing the  old  camj-'ng  place  about  one 
hour  by  sun,  and  found  a  number  of 
wild  animals  there  fighting  over  the 
waste  left  at  the  camp,  lobo  wolves 
timber  wolves,  coyotes,  wildcats,  buz- 
zards, hawks,  eagles,  etc.  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight.  My  mule  was  afraid  to 
approach  the  camp,  and  kept  trying  to 
turn  back  and  go  to  camp.  I  rode 
around  and  found  Ihc  purse  right  where 
she  said  it  was,  but  Iwas  afraid  to  get 
off  my  mule  for  fear  he  would  break 
away  and  leave  me  afoot.  Finally  I 
eased  down,  held  the  bridle  over  un- 
arm, secured  the  purse,  mounted  the 
mule,  and  let  him  run  all  Oj--  tiie  way 
back  to  our  camp.  The  crowd  cheered 


when   they   saw   me   coming,    .-md    praised 
me  as  the  hero  o1'  the  day. 

Leaving  Comanche  Springs,  our  next 
stop  was  Limpia  Canyon,  then  to  Kl 
Mncrta  Spi-iiiL's.  'hen  tn  Van  Horn 
Wells,  and  the  n<  xt  water  then  was  the 
Rio  Grande  Ri;:er.  We  followed  tin- 
river  to  Old  Frank'in,  no.w  Kl  I'aso. 
then  went  up  the  river  to  Las  Crures 
\ew  Mexico,  whore  we  rented  several 
days  preparing  .'or  a  long  dry  stretch 
to  the  Mimbres  River,  New  .Mc\ic<>. 
From  the  Mimbres  we  journeyed  on  to 
Tucson.  Arizona,  where  we  rested  and 
inspected  the  old  town,  and  then  set 
out  for  the  Gil  i  h'ivcr.  As  all  of  the 
watering  places  were  a  long  ways  apart 
we  carried  what  »v;:ter  we  could,  but 
there  was  much  suffering  on  the  trip. 
As  the  Gila  river  was  almost  due  west 
we  traveled  parallel  with  it,  camping 
on  its  banks  every  night  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  watev,  1",  llowing  the  Gila  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Colorado  of  tin- 
West  at  Fort  Yrinui.  This  country  was 
truly  the  wild  frontier.  We  saw  In- 
dians eveery  day,  and  at  night  could 
see  their  camp  and  signal  fires  on  the 
mountains.  The\  were  afraid  to  attack 
us  as  we  had  .;o  many  men  well  armed 
with  guns  and  j-lenty  of  ammunition. 
G;:me  was  plentiful,  deer,  antelope,  buf- 
falo, and  some  V;:ir,  and  the  captain 
would  detail  several  of  us  to  go  out 
after  fresh  meat  "  I,  being  a  good  shot, 
was  often  sent  uf,  to  kill  game,  ami  on 
one  occasion  while  hunting  I  found  a 
gray  horse  grazing  in  the  valley.  1 
could  see  he  was  a  saddle  horse,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  me.  I  began  to 
whistle  and  sing  to  him,  and  circle 
around  until  he  became  accustomed  tn 
me,  and  then  ,'ircled  a  little  nearer 
gradually.  I  -could  see  he  had  worn 
hobbles,  by  the  great  scars  on  his  legs, 
so  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  gect 
near  enough  to  nan  and  stoop  down  as 
though  I  was  going  to  remove  his  hob- 
bles. I  could  calch  him.  I  dropped  down 
on  one  knee,  crawled  to  his  forefeet 
and  caught  hold  df  one  foreleg,  then 
raised  up  slowly  1/1  his  neck.  He  stood 
perfectly  still  -and  trembled  a  bit.  I 
placed  my  belt  uronnd  his  neck,  tied  my 
handkerchief  to  the  belt  and  led  him  to 
camp.  The  Indians  had  rode  him  down 
poor  and  left  him,  but  he  had  picked 
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up  and  rested,  and  made  a  good  saddle 
horse.  I  had  walked  all  of  the  way 
from  Texas,  as  ths  wagons  were  filled 
with  goods  and  women  and  children,  so 
you  can  imagine  how  I  enjoyed  riding 
my  horse. 

We  were  now  on  the  great  Colorado 
River,  where  we  struck  camp  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  t-  get  Across  into  Cali- 
fornia. While  we  were  camped  there, 
the  captain  sent  me  out  to  kill  a  deer 
for  fresh  meat.  I  soon  found  a  large 
buck,  and  dismounted  from  my  horse 
to  take  a  shot  at  him,  but  only  severely 
wounded  the  deer.  In  getting  back  on 
my  horse  my  'foot  slipped  out  of  tin- 
stirrup,  and  I  fell.  I  had  a  big  band- 
ana handkerchief  tied  around  my  neck, 
and  as  I  fell  this  handkerchief  caught 
over  the  horn  of  the  saddle  and  my 
horse  became  frightened  and  stamped- 
ed, running  across  the  prairie  with  me 
hanging  by  the  neck  to  the  saddle  horn. 
The  boyswith  me  thought  of  shooting 
the  horse  to  relieye  me  of  my  danger- 
ous predicament,  but  were  afraid  they 
would  kill  me  instead,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  to  let  the  horse  run  him- 
self down.  They  finally  caught  him 
and  lifted  me  clear  of  the  saddle.  It  was 
a  very  narrow  escape  I  had. 

The  captain,  when  starting  on  this 
long  trip,  had  three  sky-rockets  made, 
each  one  being  nearly  as  large  as  a 
churn.  He  also  brought  along  1,000 
feet  of  rope  cable.  When  all  was  in 
readiness  to  cross  the  Colorado,  two  of 
our  men  swam  the  river.  We  tied  one 
end  of  the  cable  to  a  rocket,  pointed  it 
across  the  river  and  set  fire  to  it.  The 
cable  unwound  as  the  rocket  shot 
across,  and  the  two  men  on  the  other 
side  caught  it  and  made  it  fast  to  a 
tree.  Then  we  constructed  a  large 
ra£t  and  floated  the  wagons,  and  women 
and  children  across,  without  any  loss 
whatever.  The  big  question  wars  how 
to  get  he  oxen  across.  The  captain 
ordered  each  teamster  to  hitch  up  his 
steers,  chain  each  yoke  to  the  ii 
and  it  made  a  string  of  oxen  sonic  iwo 
miles  long,  all  eaaiucd  together.  \Vc 

drove  them  to  th(1  water's  edge  and 
pushed  the  lead  Moers  into  the  river.  A 
man  was  on  each  side  to  guide  them  to 
the  opposite  bank.  When  the  lead 
oxen  reached  the  other  sid«  ancf  went 


up  on  the  bank,  (he  drivers  with  whips 
made  them  pull  as  though  they  were 
hitched  to  a  load,  and  that  pulled  the 
other  oxen  into  the  river, from  the  first 
bank.  When  an  ox  gotx  down  on  his 
side  or  became  entangled  in  the  chains 
they  kept  right  '<«.,  in  many  instances 
breaking  their  legs,  and  some  of  them 
were  drowned.  Sometimes  the  steers 
in  mid-stream  won'd  he  uudfir  water 
for  s"ve,ral  seconds  and  when  they 
would  come  to  the  surface  they  wtmld 
blow  a  stream  of  water  from  their  nos- 
trils.  When  we  finally  got  all  across 
we  found  we  had  lost  fifty  oxen,  dead 
or  out  of  commission.  Those  who  had 
three  yoke  of  oxen  had  to  divide  with 
those  who  had  lost  some  of  their  steers. 
1  think  the  captain  mad-  a  mistake  by 
chaining  all  of  the  oxen  together,  as  he 
should  have  'nrned  them  foot-loose 
and  swam  them  t  s  a  herd  of  cattle, 
and  T  venture  to  say  that  if  he  had  done 
so  we  would  noi  have  lost  a  single  head. 
Leaving  the  Colorado  river  we  start- 
ed across  the  great  California  Desert. 
We  had  suffered  many  hardships  on 
our  trip,  hut  nr,v  the  real  suffering 
had  just  commenced.  Deep  sand  to 
pull  through.  J'o  vegetation  for  our 
stock  to  eat,  and  water  scarce,  with  a 
blazing  sun  pourn'o  its  blistering  rays 
down  upon  us.  Wo  would  leave  water 
late  in  (!,'  evi  'ing  and  travel  most  of 
the  night.  We  traveled  this  way  for 
several  days,  and  when  we  reached  the 
Salton  Sea  four  of  us  decided  to  quit 
the  caravan  and  strike  across  the  coun- 
try. I  traded  rny  gray  horse  for  a  lit- 
tle mule,  which  wo  used  for  a  pack 
animal,  and  we  bade  our  friends  good- 
bye, telling  tlu-u  we  hoped  to  see  them 
in  the  gold  fields.  We  had  no  road — 
just  a  course-- and  when  we  had  trav- 
eled for  several  days  our  provisions 
gave  out  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
larger  desert  than  ever.  We  wer'e 
about  ready  to  give  up.  My  younger 
brother  was  with  us,  and  he  became  so 
weak  he  could  no  travel  without  hold- 
ing tn  the  mule's  tail.  So,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, we  decided  to  kill  the  little  mule 
;md  drink  his  blood  to  (pie  >-h  our  eon-  * 
siiining  thirst,  bui  my  b.  '  !\er  hedged 
us  not  to  do  so,  saying-  h  could  not 
walk  without  the  help  o."  the  mule. 
Then  we  discov>-"d  a  lone  Indian  on 
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foot,  wilh  nothing  but  a  stick  in  his 
band.  No  fcooncr  had  lie  scon  us  than 
he  began  to  run  away.  One  of  our 
party  unpacked  flit-  mule  and  started 
after  the  Indian.  We  had  to  catch  that 
Indian  in  order  to  learn  where  we  were 
and  get  him  to  snow  us  where  we  could 
get  water.  Had  to  run  him  fully  a 
mile  before  we  caught,  up  with  him, 
the  Indian  thought  his  time  had  come  to 
die.  lie  made  all  kinds  of  signs  for  us 
not  to  kill  him.  Our  man  told  him  by 
signs  that  we  had  lost  our  way  and 
that  we  were  perishing  for  water.  The 
Indian  was  so  glad  that  we  did  not 
kill  him  that  lie  made  .signs  for  us  to 
follow  him  and  he  would  take  us  to 
food  and  water.  We  did  not  know 
where  he  would  lead  us,  but  we  had  to 
take  the  chance,  as  it  was  death  any- 
way, and  so  we  followed  him,  and  he 
took  us  to  an  Indian  village  where  he 
presented  us  to  the  big  ehief  and  told 
him  we  were  friends,  as  we  had  a 
chance  to  kill  him  and  did  not,  do  NO. 
The  chief  gave  us  plenty  of  food,  such 
as  it  was,  and  sen;  a  guide  along  to 
show  us  out  to  (lie  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  wheiv  the  guide  left  us, 
and  we  made  it  safely  to  the  town  of 
San  Bernardino.  There  we  found  plenty 
of  company  going  to  the  gold  fields  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  When  we  got  there 
we  staked  our  claims.  I  found  a  part- 
ner by  the  name  cr  Love  Witt,  and  to- 
gether we  established  our  camp,  made 
us  a  cradle  "and  commenced  panning 
and  we  soon  washed  out  lots  of  gold 
dust  and  nuggets.  We  moved  from 
time  to  time,  following  the  extensions 
and  the  new  strikes  i'oa1  a  year  or  more. 
One  evening  \vliil'  in  camp  cooking 
supper,  I  saw  a  nan  coming  up  the  val- 
ley toward  our  camp,  with  a  rifle  on 
his  shoulder,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  my  own  father.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  and  delighted  to  see 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be 
there,  when  he  ('>ld  me  he  had  become 
involved  in  a  di  li'iilty  in  Helton  which 
had  terminated  seriously,  and  lip 
thought  it  best  to  come  out  to  Califor- 
nia where  I  was.  I  had  some  yojmger 
brothers  at  home  and  lie  had  left  tl 
in  charge  of  everything,  and  had  come 
the  long  distance  on  horseback.  Father 
worked  with  us  a  year  or  more,  and 


when  we  thought  we  had  accumulate. I 
enough  gold  for  a  stake  we  began  to 
make  preparatioi  s  to  return  to  Texas. 
We  bought  a  span  of  good  horses  and 
a  hack,  and  planned  to  start  from  San 
Diego.  While  we  were  there  getting 
ready  a  gang 'of  outlaws,  headed  by  a 
character  known  as  Six-Toed  Pete,  be- 
came very  friendly  with  us.  saying  they 
wanted  to  go  to  Texas  too,  and  would 
travel  along  with  us  for  company  and 
as  a  protection  ("10111  Indians.  We  stay- 
ed in  San  •  Diego  about  two  weeks. 
thinking  this  gang  would  become  rest- 
less and  leave,  but  we  were  not  to 
get  rid  of  them  so  easily.  One  night 
we  gave  a  big  fandango  or  Mexican 
dance.  We  paid  for  the  music,  supper 
and  all.  and  about  midnight,  when  the 
dance  was  going  strong,  we  slipped  out 
and  made  our  vet-away.  There  was  a 
soldier  camp  some  seventy-five  miles 
distant,  and  we  traveled  all  night  and 
reached  the  soldier  camp  the  next  night 
where  we  rested,  and  within  a  short 
tin^e  here  came  Six-Toed  Pet*1  and  his 
iraiig  on  our  trail.  He  came  to  our 
camp,  very  much  peeved,  and  asked 
why  we  went  off  and  left  him.  lie  al- 
so a-ked  why  there  were  so  many  camp 
fires  near  us  and  when  we  told  him  it 
was  a  soldier  camp,  he  and  his  gan^ 
immediately  left  and  rode  off  in  the 
dark,  as  they  had  no  use  for  the  sol 
diers. 

There  were  four  of  us  in  the  hack,  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  Father  and  1. 
The  road  to  Texas  dipped  down  into 
the  State  of  Sonera,  in  Mexico,  and  1 
venture  to  say  that  our  bones  would  be 
bleaching  now  somewhere  in  Mexico, 
if  we  had  not  given  that  gang^the  dodge 
as  they  knew  we  had  gold  which  we 
were  taking  back  to  Texas.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  we  ever  made  it  through, 
as  there  were  just  four  of  us  and  one 
was  a  woman.  We  traveled  mostly  by 
night  and  rested  in  the  daytime.  We 
were  twenty  days  making  the  trip  from 
San  Diego,  California,  to  El  Paso,  Tex- 
as, and  fifteen  days  later  we,  reached 
I'valde,  where  my  father  decided  to 
stay.  I  went  on  to  Helton,  sold  out 
everything  but  the  best  horse  stock, 
and  then  drove  back  to  Uvalde  county. 
Father  settled  in  Uvalde  and  opened 
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up  a  stock  ranch  on  the  Sabinal  river. 
He  helped  organize  Uvalde  county  in 
1856,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  selected  the  townsite.  He  had 
many  Indian  fights,  as  he  always  kepi 


good  horses,  and  the  Indians  tried  to 
steal  them.  He  was  finally*  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  I'valde  county  in  1859. 
And  to  this  good  day  some  of  our  fam- 
ily still  reside  in  Uvalde  county. 


RONTIER  TIMES  is  in  receipt 
of  a  splendid  book,  "The  Old 
Sergeant 'o  Story,"  as  told  by 
Capt.  R.  G.  Carter,  U.  S.  A., 
Retired,  and  published  by  Frederick  H. 
Hitchcock,  New  York.  Captain  Car- 
ter, who  is  probably  the  last  -  surviving 
officer  of  McKenzie's  campaign  in  Tex- 
as, 1871-1876,  very  kindly  had  his  pub 
lisher  send  us  this  book,  which  we  ere 
indeed  glad  to  J'.dd  to  our  collect!  >n. 
It  concerns  Sergeant  John  B.  Ch&vlton, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  citixen  of 
Uvalde  county,  and  died  in  1922.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  review  the  "Old 
Sergeant's  Story,"  but  will  publi-h  irt 
stead  a  review  given  by  J.  Prank  Dobie, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  (ho  Dal- 
las News  December  26,  1926,  which  we 
think  does  full  justice  to  the  work. 
The  review  follows- 

The  Old  Sergeant 

"Oh,  pray  for  £he  soldier,  you  kind- 
hearted  stranger, 

He  has  roamed  o'er  the  pra-.iies  for 
many  a  year, 

He  has  kept  the  Comanches  from  off 
your  ranches 

And  chased  them  far  OY -r  the  'IVxas 
frontier." 

This  is  not  !-k-n*e;mt  Chririton's  epi- 
taph, but  ;t  is  one  on  a  stone  very  near 
his  grave  in  the  oU  post  cemetery  at 
Fort  Clark,  Txeas,  down  close  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  it  may  veil  be  takeixiis 
a  summary  of  "The  Old  Sergeant's 
Story,"  as  told  by  Capt.  Robert  G. 
Carter. 

Sergeant  John  B.  Charlton  had  been 
out  of  the  army  for  nearly  fifty  years  am! 
had  been  living  in  Uvalde,  Texas,  for 
thirty-five  years  when'  in  1920  he  began 
a  correspondence  with  his  former  com- 
mander, Capt.  Carter.  From  that 


time  until  his  death  two  years  later  he 
continued  to  write.  His  letters,  in- 
terspersed with  necessary  but  not  re- 
dundant explanation  on  the  part  of 
Capt.  Carter,  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
••Story." 

They  ore  inleyesling  letters  for  two 
reasons.  In  tiie  first  place,  they  reveal 
a  loyal,  sensitive,  honest  and  gallant 
soul.  I  have  n  ;id  many  a  novel  that 
left  the  main  character  less  realized 
than  these  letters  realize  Sergeant 
Charlton.  Here  is  a  fine  and  true  man, 
the  humanity  of  i.im  is  a  cordial.  The 
letters  show  p  i;v;pective,  too,  and  a 
quiet  sense  of  hum-  r. 

In  the  sec'Kid  place,  the  letters  reveal 
a  great  many  interesting  sidelights  on 
army  life  on  th-  Texas  frontiers  and  in 
the  Indian  Territory  during  the  early 
'70s.  Tn  them  we  see  very  plainly 
what  has  never  before  been  fully 
brought  out,  the  enmity  that  existed  be- 
tween the  frontiersmen  of  the  South- 
west, right  after  ibe  Civil  War,  and  the 
army.  In  the  fight  on  -the  Indians 
there  was  little  co-operation  between 
citizens  and  soldiers.  Sometimes  the 
fight  was  three -cornered.  To  the  Tex- 
ans,  Government  troops  patroling  the 
borders  were  (if;  en  "damned  Yankees." 
and  to  the  troops  the  Texans  were  often 
unreconstructed  rebels  that  the  Indians 
would  do  well  to  butcher.  The  ac- 
counts of  Charlton 's  detached  scout-ings 
are  full  of  interest.  His  killing  of  Se- 
tauk  is  a  real  episode  and  the  peculiar 
thing  is  that  another  soldier  has  for 
fifty-five  years  been  credited  with  hav- 
ing done  the  work.  The  glimpses  of 
Wild  Bill  Hickolc,  Calamity  Jane,  Red 
McLaughlin  and  ether  Western  celeb- 
rities are  not  consequential. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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Written  by  John  Warren  Hunter,  in  mi', 


the  army  posts  of  Ports 
McKavett.  Concho  and  Griffin 
in  tin'  early  days  were  two  char- 
acters, Indian  Kate  was  half 
forious  for  depravity.  Kate  was  half 
Indian  and  Mexican,  and  the  wife  of 
Cato,  a  negro  who  had  served  in  the 
army.  He  possessed  the  cunning  of 
the  Indian  and  fill  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  the  African  and  Indian'  com- 
bined. They  showed  up  in  Fort  Concho 
early  in  1870  and  during  their  stay  here 
it  was  observed  that  Cato  was  absent 
most  of  the  time  and  no  one  was  able  to 
discover  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Fin- 
ally Cloud,  the  scout  and  post-guide 
went  to  the  commanding  officer  and  ad- 
vised him  to  have  him  arrested  and  hung. 
"He  is  a  renegade,"  said  Cloud,  "and  a 
spy.  He  is  in  league  with  th'e  Co- 
manches.  He  will  slip  into  the  post  af- 
ter a  month's  absence,  size  up  the  situa- 
tion, lay  in  a  big  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  then  he  is  gone  again,  whether  no 
one  knows.  And  moreover,  the  night 
following  pay  day  among  the  troops, 
the  Indians  come  right  into  the  post  and 
get  off  with  a  hunch  of  horses.  This 
lias  occurred  twico  since  that  scoundrel 
came  to  this  post  and  it  happened  more 
than  once  at  McKavett.  Those  Indians 
are  posted  by  some -one  and  Cato  is  the 
spy  that  is  doing  the  devilment."  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  negro 
but  he  failed  to  show  up  again  in  Fort 
Concho.  Evidently,  through  Kate,  he 
had  warning  and  stayed  away.  Shortly 
after  this,  Indian  Kate  left  and  went  to 
Fort  Griffin  where,  later  she  became  a 
leading  factor  in  a  tragedy  that  was  the 
sensation  of  the  period. 

Men  and  worne-i  are  yet  living  who  re- 
member Cloud,  the  old  scout  who  made 
his  home  at  Fort  Concho  in  the  early 
d*ys.  For  some  reason,  Cloud  cherished 
a  mortal  hatred  toward  this  renegade 
negro  Cato,  and  swore  he  would  never 
rest  until  he  had  killed  or  captured  the 
scoundrel.  He  finally  succeeded  and 
this  is  how  it  came  about : 

Ledbetter 's  Salt  Works,  an  extreme 
outpost,  were  located  on  the  head  of  Salt 
Creek  some  ten  miles  west  of  where  the 


town  of  Albany  now  stands.  During 
the  war  these  works  were  extensively 
operated,  being  guarded  by  a  company  of 
rangers,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  th« 
rangers  were  withdrawn  and  all  th« 
families  that  had  gathered  there  left  ex- 
cept the  Ledbetters.  For  better  protec- 
tion Mr.  Ledbetter  erected  two  block 
houses  within  gunshot  of  his  big  salt 
kettles  and  for  defence  he  secured  from 
the  commander  at  Fort  Griffin  a  six- 
pounder  gun.  To  operate  these  works, 
Ledbetter  kept  in  his  employ  five  or  six 
men,  all  of  whom  were  well  armed  and 
could  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack. 

In  the  meantime,  Cato's  devilment 
had  become  so  notorious  that  the  few 
stockmen  and  others  living  at  Fort  Grif- 
fin offered  a  large  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension dead  or  alive  and  Cloud  deter- 
mined to  try  to  secure  this  reward.  He 
took  into  his  confidence  Tonkawa  Char- 
ley, who  frequented  Fort  Concho  in  those 
days  and  who  next  to  Cloud  knew  Cato 
and  his  habits  better  than  anyone  else. 
These  two  left  Fort  Concho  and  went  to 
Fort  Griffin,  where  they  found  Chief 
Johnson  and  his  tribe  of  Tonkawas  in 
camp  just  outside  the  post.  They  had 
been  there  but  a  few  days  when  a  runner 
came  in  with  the  news  that  a  band  of 
twenty-five  Indians  had  attacked  Led- 
better's Salt  Works.  Afterward  a  part- 
ticipant  gave  this  account  of  the  fight : 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  and 
when  the  attack  began,  Ledbetter  and 
his  wife  and  their  children  were  in  the 
block  house  used  as  the  family  residence. 
Mrs.  Ledbetter,  with  the  courage  of  an. 
while  her  husband  fired  through  the 
average  pioneer  mother,  loaded  the  guns 
loop-holes  at  the  Indians  who  were  try- 
ing to  get  into  rhe  building  where  th« 
main  stores  were  kept.  This,  with  the 
deadly  cross- fire  kept  up  by  the  men  in 
the  bunk  house,  forced  the  Indians  to  fall 
back.  During  the  fight,  and  amid  the 
yelling,  an  Indian  w;is  herad  to  curse 
Ledbetter  in  English  and  dare  him  to 
come  out  and  fight  like  a  man.  He  re- 
cognized the  voice  and  accent  of  the 
hraggart.  Cato,  and  with  a  well  directed 
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shot  succeeded  i  >  giving  him  n  slight 
wound.  The  Indians  retreated,  c.aivy- 
ing  off  their  wo ••.!]•  led,  among  whom  was 
their  leader,  Ca-',  leaving  four  of  their 
dead  on  the  gro;:;ii!. 

Early  next  morning  while  Ledbetter 
and  his  men  wi-re  burying  the  four 
"pood  Tnjuns,"  Cloud,  Tonkawa  Charley 
Chief  Johnson  and  a  large  number  of  his 
Tonk  braves  rode  up.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  troup  of  ten  men  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutemii.il  Turner  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry.  Halting  only  long  enough  to 
prepare  breakfast  and  to  feed  and  water 
their  horses,  the  troup,  with  Cloud  and 
the  Tonks  in  the  lead  took  the  trail  and 
just  after  sunset  on  the  second  day  Cloud 
discovered  a  smoke  rising  from  a  canyon 
or  arroyo  near  a  place  known  as  Moun- 
tain Pass.  Halting  the  command, 
Lieutenant  Turner  waited  while  Cloud, 
Chief  Johnson  and  Charley  went  for- 
ward to  reconnoiter.  It  was  some- 
time after  dark  when  these  returned 
and  explained  fully  the  position  of  the 
Comanches,  who  evidently  felt  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  entire  security.  When 
Lieutenant  Turner  heard  Cloud's  report, 
he  said  to  Sergeant  Jones:  "Put  two  men 
on  guard ;  no  fires  tonight.  Cloud  will 
take  Charley  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
from  that  mountain  over  there  in  the 
direction  of  the  Comanche  camp.  Call 
me  at  15  o'clock.  Roll  in  your  blankets 
boys  and  try  to  gel  a  little  sleep." 

An  hour  before  dawn,  the  men  were  in 
readiness  to  mount,  and  when  the  com- 
mand was  given,  like  spectres  in  the  dim 
starlight,  Cloud  and  his  Tonks  led  the 
way  over  the  open  prairie,  carefully 
avoiding  the  rocky  roughs  that  would 
give  forth,  sounds  to  alarm  the  Coman- 
che camp.  Arriving  on  a  brow  where 
the  ground  sloped  off  toward  the  arroyo, 
Cloud  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  halt. 
'Tonkawa  Charley  was  sent  forward  to 
reconnoiter  and  spy  out  the  situation 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minues  he  re- 
turned and  reported  all  quiet.  Day  was 
dawning,  the  column  advanced  in  open 
formation,  the  command  encircled  as 
near  as  possible  the  Indian  camp  in  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any,  and  when 
within  150  yards  Lieutenant  Turner 
Shouted  "Charge!"'  Like  an  avenging 
Nemesis,  riding  on  the  wings  of  swift 
destruction,  the  Tonics  and  soldiers  swept 


down  the  slope  or  the  arroyo,  shooting 
wiling  and  ridinsr  down  the  bewildered 
Comanches  before  they  could  secure 
their  arms  and  horses.  Those  who  had 
not  fallen  at  the  first  onset  began  to  rally 
around  a  big  savage  whose  stentorian 
calls  to  his  men  revealed  his  identity. 
Cloud  and  Tonknwa  Charley  kept  close 
together  at  the  front.  "That's  Cato. 
Clmrle,  he's  the  man  we  are  after!" 
shouted  Cloud,  and  the  two  dashed  into 
the  group  of  rallying  warriors  riding 
down  all  who  opposed;  their  pistols 
flamed  and  Cato's  career  was  iorever 
closed.  The  fight  in  the  camp  did  not 
last  over  five  minutes.  Lieutenant 
Turner  and  his  men  dashed  off  after  the 
fleeing  Indians,  keeping  up  a  running 
fight  for  an  hour,  while  the  Tonks  re- 
mained behind,  killing  the  wounded  and 
scalping  those  left  on  the  field.  The 
victory  was  complete.  Twelve  of  the 
enemy,  including  Cato,  were  killed, 
while  only  two  of  the  attacking  party 
were  wounded  and  none  killed. 

Cloud  reurned  to  Fort  Concho.  As 
to  whether  he  ever  obtained  the  reward 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Cato  I 
am  not  informed.  The  presumption  is 
that  he  and  Charlt  y  were  well  paid. 

The  question  hiis  been  often  asked : 
What  became  of  the  old  scout,  Cloud  .'  T 
do  not  know.  There  had  been  circula- 
ed  a  story  to  the  effect  that  family 
troubles  arose,  and  he  left  the  country. 
This  was  after  the  Indian  moccasin 
tracks  had  faded  from  the  trail  in 
Concholand  and  left  the  brave  old  scout 
and  post  giwde  without  employment.  His 
occupation,  like  Othello's,  was  gone,  and 
he  also  went;  whither,  no  one  seems  to 
know.  But  his  good  name  and  the  re- 
cord of  his  services  will  ever  endure  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Old  Guard  in  Concho- 
land. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
send  them  to  Frontier  Times. 
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Another  P'oneer  Passes  on. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Durham,  of  Sabinal,  Texas. 
writes : 

"On  Novembor  15th  last,  my  deal- 
good,  Christian  mother-in-law  passed 
peacefully  to  her  reward,  age  92  years 
and  three  days.  She  came  from  Ireland 
to  New  York  in  1850  and  married  the 
late  Ross  Kenedy  in  1857,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  came  immediately  to  Sabinal, 
Uvalde  county,  where  she  remained  until 
called  to  a  far  better  country.  She 
raised  nine  children,  all  of  them  living. 
She  was  a  pioneer  in  all  that  the  word 
implies.  She  lived  a  life  of  self  sacrifice, 
hardship,  devotion  to  her  family  and  her 
friends,  always  ready  to  do  a  kindly  act 
and  has  left  her  foot-prints  upon  the 
sands  of  time  that  point  the  way  to  all 
that  is  noble,  uplifting  and  praiseworthy 
in  human  endeavor.  About  eleven  years 
ago  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip,  since 
when  she  had  been  a  cripple  walking 
around  with  crutches,  yet  she  was 
always  cheerful,  kind,  sympathetic  and 
unassuming.  She  carried  her  purse 
always  open  and  ready  to  help  the 
needy.  All  who  knew  her  loved  her 
because  of  her  gentle  kind,  motherly  dis- 
position, and  these  good  friends  showed 
their  love  and  admiration  for  her  when 
she  was  laid  to  rest  by  piling  the  mound. 
under  which  she  sweetly  sleeps,  high 
with  beautiful  flowers.  Today  she  is 
with  her  Master,  who  she  so  laithfully 
and  lovingly  served  through  all  her 
earthly  pilgrimages,  yet  her  influence 
for  what  was  right  before  her  God  and 
her  neighbors  will  go  on  for  generations 
that  will  come  after  her." 


Forty-three   Years   a   Postmaster 

Postmaster  B.  F.  Sullivan  of  Rock- 
wood,  Texas,  writes  an  interesting  letter 
to  Frontier  Times,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  went  to  Louisiana  in  1875  and 
helped  to  gather  an  orange  crop  in  As- 
sumption Parish,  not  far  from  Morgan 
City,  and  from  there  I  came  to  Camp 
Colorado  and  helped  to  organize  Cole- 
man  county  in  1876.  My  intention  was 
to  go  to  South  Texas,  but  on  coming 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I  got  acquaint- 
ed with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Paulk, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  three  daughters  and 
one  son.  The  eldest  girl  was  18  years 
old,  and  I  was  30.  We  were  married  on 


November  0,  1876.  Mr.  Paulk  also  had 
two  other  sons  at  Camp  Colorado,  John 
and  G.  K.  Paulk.  The  last  named  had 
been  a  Ranger  for  several  years,  so  we 
went  there.  To  our  union  was  born 
one  hoy  and  seven  girls,  and  all  of  them 
are  doing  well.  My  wife  died  in  1907. 
Later  I  married  another  good  woman. 
From  1876  to  1882  I  had  some  duty  to 
perform  during  (very  district  court. 
At  times  we  were  short  on  help.  In  1882 
I  went  to  work  for  Hon.  Henry  Sackett 
who  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ne-s,  and  I  was  assistant  postmaster 
under  Mr.  Sackett  for  fourteen  years. 
In  1897  I  was  appointed  postmaster  here 
and  have  been  in  office  ever  since. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  I  have 
held  three  commissions,  so  you  can  see 
my  work  with  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
almost  continuous  for  43  years.  Some 
of  the  old  timers  at  Camp  Colorado  up- 
on my  arrival  there  were  L.  D.  Greaves, 

F.  M.    Alexander,   Ike    Christman,   R.    (.'. 
Morgan,  Al  Cheatman,  M.  R.  Cheatham, 

G.  F.  Gordon,  L.  E.  Collins,  Sam  Ghol- 
son,   Kin   Elkins,  J.   Mi.  Elkins,  Jim  San- 
ders,     Curley      Hatcher,      Sid      Sackett, 
George    McXamara,   D.     J.      McNamara, 
John  Thomas  and  others.  Most  of  these 
old  friends  are  still     alive     I  think,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  Rangers.  Some 
of  the  first  named  have  passed  over  the 
river.       With  a  litle  help     I     could  give 
you  a  pretty  good  history     of     Coleman 
county  for  the  past  fifty-one  years." 

C.  S.  Stuart,  known  all  over  Texas  by 
his  pen  name,  Clifton  Seymour,  writes 
us  from  Scottsdale,  Arizona:  "Please 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  Blue  Back  Speller. 
I  want  to  hand  down  to  my  grand- 
children a  copy  of  the  book  that  caused 
my  jecket  to  receive  constant  dust- 
ings." Mr.  Stuart  has  promised  to 
furnish  Frontier  Times  an  account  of 
the  shooting  of  Actor  Barrymore  by 
Jim  Cii«fy,  in  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1878. 
lie  is  a  splendid  wi'itef  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Dallas  News  are  read  with 
much  interest  by  Texans  everywhere. 

Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  *find  in 
your  copy  of  the' magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription, 
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\\'i-iltr-n  i  ij  John  Warren  Hunter 


[IE  heroi::,'  of  tliis  story  and  her 
brother  -  ;\  >d  sisters  are  yet  liv- 
ing and  ;:i'lhough  well  advanced 
in  year-.,  ihey  \ividly  recall  (lie 
•  vents  which  I  si;:, 11  relate  in  these  col- 
umns. As  I  wnu-'th'.s  without  their 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  knowing 
their  aversion  to  publicity  in  any  form 
that  would  brin:;  ;i'em  before  the  public 
gaze,  I  shall  not  give  Their  true  names 
but  will  substituu1  names  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  ',]  thing  each  character 
with  his  or  her  own  individuality. 

In  lsf>!)  a  man  whom  we  will  call 
Thomas  moved  from  Alabama  to  Texas 
and  settled  in  Hopkins  county.  He  was 
a  Free  Mason  ana  his  wife  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  Before 
leaving  their  home  lodge  in  Alabama, 
each  had  procured  a  demit,  he  a  demit 
from  the  .Masonic,  lodire.  she  from  the 
Eastern  Star  lodge. 

These  worthy  people  brought  with 
them  to  Texas,  four  children;  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Three  of  these 
ehildren  were  quite  small.  The  father 
engaged  in  farming  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  when  the  great  war  of  the  States 
came  on.  Theiv  was  no  Masonic  lodge 
near  him  and  save  among  the  Free 
Masons  that  lived  in  the  thinly  settled 
country,  an  Eastern  Star  lodge  had  not 
been  heard  of,  hence,  the  father  and 
mother  allowed  i-iek-  demits  to  rest  in 
the  seclusion  of  ilieir  humble  home. 

Shortly  after  the  war  came  up,  the 
mother  was  called  to  join  the  celestial 
hosts  in  the  hous"  of  many  mansions. 
The  elder  son,  then  about  16,  drifted 
away  and  did  not  return  until  three 
years  later  or  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  his  absence,  and  along  about 
1863,  the  father  was  called  by  the  Great 
Architect  to  coftic  up  higher  leaving  the 
three  little  children  alone  and  utterly 
helpless  in  a  land  of  strangers.  Not  a 
known  relative  lived  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  yet  they  were  not  friendless. 

At  the  time  of_Mr.  Thomas'  death, 
there*were  few  men  in  the  country,  as 
all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
IS  and  45  werb  supposed  to  be  in  the 
army,  leaving  only  young  boys  and  old 


men  to  guard  1  he  homes  and  to  care  for 
i  lie  families  of  those  in  the  ranks.  Among 
the  old  men,  neighbors  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  wev?  four  or  five  Masonic 
brethren  and  these  hastened  to  perform 
the  duties  Free  Masons  owe  to  an  afflict- 
ed brother  and  Ms  helpless  children. 
Tender  hands  ministered  to  Mr.  Thomas 
in  his  last  illness  and  when  the  .-ml  came 
devout  men  reverently  laid  him  to  rest 
in  the  neighboring  cemetery. 

After  the  obsequies,  these  four  or  five 
Masons  took  counsel  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  three  orphans  and  the  disposal  of 
the  small  personal  property  of  the  de- 
ceased brother.  To  administer  on  the 
humble  estate  was  not  deemed  advisable, 
since,  owing  to  the  civil  war,  the  civil 
laws  were  as  a  dead  letter  and  therefore 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  three  of  their 
number  to  sell  at  public  sale  the  perish- 
able property  and  to  select  homes  among 
the  neighbors  for  the  three  little  chil- 
dren. This  plan  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  faithfully.  A  sale  was  ad- 
vertised and  th'i  neighbors  attended. 
Everything  was  sold  on  twelve  months' 
time  with  proper  security  and  payable 
when  due,  in  the  c.irrency  of  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  everybody 
came  forward  and  paid  up  in  Confeder- 
ate money  which  was  turned  over  to 
the"  elder  son  on  his  return  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  It  was,  of  course,  worth- 
less. 

Homes  were  chosen  with  fatherly  sol- 
icitude for  the  three  children — -Erin,  ag- 
ed 10,  Alice,  aged  8,  and  Knox,  aged  ">. 
and  each  home  selected  was  presided 
over  by  a  Mason  and  each  of  these  Ma- 
sons was  a  righteous,  God-fearing  man. 

In  the  disposal  of  the  household  ef- 
fects, each  child  was  assisted  in  the  se- 
lection of  such  articles  as  were  suitable 
for  keepsakes  and  mementoes  and  Die 
mother's  Eastern  Star  demit  fell  to  tin- 
lot  of  Erin,  the  eldest  of  the  two  little  , 
girls.  This  demit  %vas  what  we  now 
call  a  folder — a  sheet  some  12x14  inches, 
probably  larger,  and  contained  besides 
a  large  number  of  symbols,  understood 
only  by  a  Mason  or  a  lady  member  of 
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tho  Eastern  Star  lodge,  a  certificate  of 
former  membership,  duly  signed  and  it 
also  contained  the  signature  of  the  lady 
to  whom  the  demit  was  granted.  I  am 
thus  minute  in  the  description  of  this 
valued  document  because  of  the  import- 
ant part  it  was  destined  to  play. 

The  family  with  whom  Erin  found  a 
home  had  only  six  or  eight  months  be- 
fore moved  out  from  Arkansas.  In 
others  words,  the\  were  refugees  from 
the  presence  of  federal  troops,  and  a 
few  months  after  Erin  had  been  with 
them,  they  moved  over  some  thirty  or 
foriy  miles  into  Hunt  county,  taking 
Erin  with  them.  One  month  later,  the 
father  of  this  family  died,  and  the  moth- 
er, with  her  children  returned  to  Arkan- 
sas. 

In  September,  1865,  the  elder  son  and 
brother  returned.  He  had  been  away 
more  than  three  years  and  in  all  this 
time  had  never  heard  a  word  from 
home.  He  was  overcome  on  meeting  a 
former  neighbor  who  told  him  of  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother  and  of 
tin-  fate  of  his  liitle  sister  Erin.  He 
pointed  across  the  prairie  to  the  homes 
of  Alice  and  little  Knox  but  no  one  could 
tell  what  had  become  of  Erin.  She  had 
gone  with  of  family  out  West,  and  that 
was  all  any  one  knew. 

The  meeting  between  the  young  man 
and  the  sister  and  little  brother  was 
touching  and  pathetic  in  the  extreme 
and  when  he  asked  about  Erin,  "Where 
is  Erin?"  they  could  only  answer  with 
sobs  and  tears. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  the  young  man 
set  forth  in  search  of  the  lost  sister.  He 
was  well  juounted  and  armed — all  men 
carried  six-shooters  in  those  days — and 
was  directed  to  go  to  White  Rock,  in 
Hunt  county,  where  it  had  been  learned 
the  Arkansas  man  had  located.  Reach- 
ing that  point,  he  was  told  of  the  death 
of  the  man  from  Arkansas  and  of  the  re- 
turn of  the.  family  to  that  state.  But 
what  became  of  the  little  girl? 

At  the  time  if  the  death  of  this  Ark- 
ansas refugee,  there  lived  a  family  in 
the  neighborhood  that  was  preparing  to 
move  west.  The  head  of  this  family  had 
seen  service  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
under  General  Price  and  Hindman.  He 
caiiu1  home,  on  a  furlough  and  decided 
not  to  go  back.  Like  many  others  who 


had  tired  of  servir;'    in  the  ranks  a-.'; 
the  Yankee-,,      he  decided   to     go   beyond 
the   conscript    line   on   the   border   am- 
list  in  the  frontier  service,  preferrin 
fight  Indians  rather  than  face  the   I- 
als.       The  lady  living  the  little  girl      in 
charge   being   a      humane,   honest    mo: 
set  about    finding   ;i    home    for   her   ward. 
She  told  her  neighbors  of  her  strong  at- 
tachment for  Hi"  chilil  but  she  could   not 
think   of  taking   her   further  away     from 
the    little    brother    ;-ud    sister,    hence      she 
must   find  some  one  who   would  take   the 
child    off   her    ham's.  people    were 

poor  and  no  one  c;,me  forward  to  offer 
the  little  girl  a  home,  until  finally  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  had  just  come  home 
on  a  furlough  agreed  to  take  the  little 
girl.  And  this  was  about  all  the  brother 
could  learn  concerning  his  lost  sister.  To 
his  question,  where  did  the  family  go? 
The  only  answer  was.  "He  moved  out 
West."  '"What  was  his  name?"  "Well, 
being  a  deserter,  he  assumed  an  alias,  so 
it  was  reported,  and  nobody  knows  what 
name  he  will  go  under  out  west." 

This  was  aloni;  in  September  and  with 
only  the  shadow  of  a  clue  this  young 
man  set  out  to  iind  his  sister.  He  had 
a  descripton  of  the  man,  his  team,  and 
the  number  in  the  family,  that  was  all. 
He  rode  all  over  Montague,  Wise,  .lack 
and  Parker  counties,  often  exposed  10 
Indian  attacks,  bur  without  success.  \« 
one,  and  he  enquired  of  all  h  <>uld 

tell  him  anything  about  the  person* 
sought. 

Xow   we    will    leave      the   young      man 
near   Weatherford   as      he   starts   on      1m 
way    to   continue   his   search   in      Det 
county  and  follow  the  steps  of  the  littU 
girl. 

The  family  that  had  taken  her  in 
charge  moved  to  IVnton  county,  at  that 
time  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  a*  if 
determined  to  get  as  far  out  on  the 
border  as  possible  and  regardless  of  th« 
dangers  to  which  his  family  would  be 
exposed,  this  man  located  in  a  deserted 
cabin  in  the  northwest  part  of  Denton 
county.  On  the  mute  lie  had  fallen  in 
with  another  man  who,  like  him 
wanted  1o  shirk  the  Confederate  service 
by  getting  in  the  frontier  service,  and 
these  two  families  became  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  a  large  territory  in  north- 
west Denton  COUlitj  and  directly  in  the 
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path  of  marauding  bands  of  Indians. 

After  having  located  their  families  in 
old  abandoned  log  cabins,  built  by  set- 
tlers who  had  been  driven  back  by  In- 
dians, these  two  men  joined  a  frontier 
company  and  became  as  they  believed 
full-fledged  rangers. 

One  day,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
this  wilderness  and  while  the  children 
were  playing  about  the  unenclosed  yard. 
Erin  found  an  old  looking  glass  frame, 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  her  childish 
mind  that  she  could  utilize  this  old  frame 
and  so  fashion  it  that  it  would  become  a 
neat  ornament  for  the  bare  walls  of  the 
little  cabin  she  had  learned  to  call  home. 
She  polished  the  frame  the  best  she  could 
and  going  to  the  little  box  in  which  were 
stored  the  few  but  precious  mementoes 
of  happier  days,  she  took  out  her  moth- 
er's  Eastern  Star  aemit  and  detaching  the 
folder  from  the  little  black,  clothbound 
booklet,  she  fitted  the  demit  into  the 
mirror  frame,  hung  it  upon  the  wall  and 
clapped  her  hands  in  childish  glee  over 
havng  provided  such  a  pretty  ornanient 
for  the  rude  home.  Now,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  this  child  had  no  idea 
touching  the  value  of  that  demit.  It 
contained  certain  symbols,  also  the  pic- 
tures of  fair  ladies  and  these  appealed 
to  the  childish  fancy  and  the  innate 
feminine  taste  for  home  adornment  pre- 
dominated and  hence  the  attempt  to  add 
charm  to  a  bleak,  cheerless  home. 

The  summer  and  fall  months  drifted 
by  without  molestation  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  The  two  men  took  turns 
in  the  frontier  service  so  that  one  could 
always  be  at  home  to  protect  the  fam- 
ilies. The  winter  drew  apace  and  dur 
ing  an  extremely  cold  day  early  in  Dec- 
ember, three  men,  nearing  middle  age, 
rode  in  front  of  the  cabin  and  being  be- 
numbed with  cold  asked  permission  to 
warm  themselves  by  the  roaring  fire 
within.  The  request  was  readily  grant- 
ed and  while  sitting  before  the  firo,  ore 
of  these  men  chanced  to  see  the  queer 
little  ornament  on  the  wall  and  leaving 
his  seat  approached  the  picture  and  gaz- 
ed at  it  long  and  intently,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  whose 
hand  had  placed  the  ornament  on  the 
wall.  Even  the  sti  anger  too'c  not'--'  <>!' 
her  pretty  picture! 

Turning  to  the  lady— it  chanced  that 


neither  of  the  two  men  were  present — 
the  following  conversation  was  had : 
"Madam,  is  this  yours?"  pointing  to  the 
framed  ornament. 

"No,  sir;  it  belongs  to  that  little  girl," 
pointing  to  Erin.  "She  is  a  little  or- 
phan child  we  have  taken  to  raise.  She 
was  without  a  home  and  I  almost  just 
had  to  take  her."  Then  she  proceeded 
,  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  so  far  as  she 
could.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  called 
Erin  to  him,  took  her  affectionately  on 
his  knee  and  began  to  ask  her  about  her 
father  and  mother,  to  ail  of  which  the 
child  gave  ready  answer.  He  had  read 
the  signatures  on  the  demit  and  when 
he  a.-ki-d  her  to  g:ve  her  mother's  name 
he  saw  that  the  i .  me  she  gave  was  ident- 
ical with  that  affixed  to  the  demit. 

Turning  to  the  mother,  the  ranger, 
for  such  he  proved  to  be.  said : 

"Madam,  this  child  is  the  daughter  of 
a  Free  Mason !  That  little  sheet  in 
that  frame  is  hor  mother's  demit  from  a 
lodge  in  Alabama.  I  beg  you  to  re- 
move it  at  once  rnci  replace  it  in  its  orig- 
inal receptacle.  Only  a  Mason  knows 
its  value  to  this  ohild.  Moreover,  I  see 
that  you  are  poor  and  have  a  large  fam- 
ily. Would  you  be  willing  for  us  to 
take  this  child  and  give  her  a  good  home 
and  clothe  and  school  her  as  we,  as  Ma- 
sons, are  in  duty  hound  to  do:'" 

Tears  came  mho  the  good  mother's 
eyes  and  with  voi :  .  trembling  with  emo- 
tion she  said:  :'W-;  are  very  poor  and 
our  burdens  are  so  heavy.  We  have  a 
large  family  and  we  can't  do  as  we 
would  by  our  own  children,  but  we  love 
Erin ;  she  is  so  gt'  tie,  always  obedient 
and  affectionate,  f  tit  if  I  knew  she  could 
get  a  good  home  and  be  properly  treat- 
ed, I  suppose  I  would  have  to  give  her 
up." 

Then  in  compliance  with  the  ranger's 
request  and  in  his  [  resence  the  lady  took 
the  framed  demit  from  the  rude  wall 
and  gave  it  to  him.  Erin  went  to  the 
little  box  containing  her  keepsakes, 
brought  forth  the  little  booklet  and  with 
his  assistance  the  precious  document 
was  removed  from  the  fram?  and  restor- 
ed to  its  original  receptacl" 

••Guard  this,  ''o:  this  <-!:'ld,  as  you 
would  a  sacred  treasure,"  sr.id  the  raug- 
er,  as  he  placed  the  booklet  in  the  lady's 
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hand.  "It  won't  be  long  until  some  of 
us  will  pass  this  way  again.  '  Placing' 
:i  silver  coin  in  ihe  chubby  brown  hand 
of  the  Mason's  laughter,  the  throe  rantj- 
crs  mounted  and  rode  away. 

Four  days  lai T,  a  covered  wairon  con- 
taining two  Indies  and  an  old  gentle- 
man, accompanied  ly  two  men,  well  arm- 
ed and  mounted,  pulled  up  before  the 
same  cabin  door.  The  lady  had  seen 
His  Star  in  the  East  and  the  men  wore 
the  ".Square  and  Compass."  I  have  had 
no  account  of  the  parting  further  than 
that  there  were  many  tears  when  the 
Mason's  wande-int;  child  bade  her  erst- 
while foster-mother,  father,  brothers  and 
sisters  goodbye. 

\Ve  left  the  brother  on  his  way  from 
Weatherford  to  Dentou.  It  was  late  in 
December,  18b'f>.  .  Ten  iniles  from  Den- 
ton  he  put  up  at  a  house  on  the  wayside 
to  spend  the  night.  The  night  was  cold 
and  there  were  a  number  of  wayfarers 
present  who  found  lodgings  at  the  com- 
fortable home.  To  these  guests  at  the 
supper  table  he  told  his  story;  told  of 
his  long  search  for  the  lost  .sister.  It 
so  chanced  that  a  lady  from  Denton 
town  was  visitin-.-  at  this  house  and 
standing  near  the  dining  room  doorway 
overheard  the  yo'iug  man's  earnest  en- 
quiries about  the  little  sister.  As  he 
left  the  dining  room  this  lady  approach- 
ed him  and  said:  "I  believe,  from  what 
you  have  said,  that  your  sister  is  in  Den- 
ton.  Was  your  father  a  Mason?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am." 

"Was  your  mother  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star  lodge!"  , 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"In  Alabama'/" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Thank  the  Lord,  your  sistei  is  sav- 
ed !  She  is  in  Denton  and  well  cared 
for.  The  Mason.:  found  her  with  a  fam- 
ily far  out  on  the  frontier  and  brought 
her  away  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
entire  family  witli  whom  she  had  lived 
were  murdered  \>y  the  Indians." 

The  young  man  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  wept  for  joy,  and  he  did  not  weep 
alone.  Among  all  the  guests,  most  of 
whom  were  frontiersmen,  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye. 

The  lady  visiior  gave  him  directions 
that  enabled  him  to  find  the  home  where 
Erin  had  found  Mielter  and  by  8  o'clock 


the     next      nioril!:'   :'     lie     stood     in     I  he     pl'CS 

enee  of  the  long  lo.st    sister.        1    shall  not 

attempt      to   describe     the      n ling.        I 

draw  the  curtain,  allowing  the  i---adei-  to 
picture  in  fanci"  that  which  no  pen  can 
describe. 

The  brother  found  Erin  in  a  good 
home  where  every  want  was  supplied 
and  the  object  of  parental  care,  love 
and  solicitude.  She  was  a  pupil  in  the 
best  private  school  the  village  could  af- 
ford and  was  a  favorite  with  teacher 
and  classmates,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sore 
trial  for  her  to  3'jvi  r  all  these  ties  and  go 
home  with  her  b)  •  ther.  But  that  wax 
her  decision  and  her  Masonic  friends  in- 
terposed no  objection  when  the  yonnir 
man  offered  the  credentials  furnished 
him  by  the  Five  Masons  at  home 
had  so  long  befriended  the  family. 

There  were  no  railroads,  not  even  sta^e 
lines  in  that  country  in  1865  and  how  to 
convey  the  little  sister  so  great  a  dis- 
tance was  a  puzzling  proposition  until 
Erin  said:  "I  have  a  pretty  horse  and  1 
can  ride  all  the  w;:y."  The  horse  prov- 
ed a  beautiful  iron  gray  animal  a  trood 
traveler  and  qnue  gentle,  the  gift  of 
her  Masonic  foster-father,  and  after  a 
week's  stay,  the  twain  set  out  and  with- 
out mishap  cached  the  point  of  destina- 
tion in  Hopkins  <ouuty. 

Two  years  later  this  brother  met  a 
man  who  served  as  a  ranger  in  Buck 
Barry's  Company  and  who  at  the  time 
lived  in  Jack  county.  This  man  was 
also  a  Mason  and  knew  of  the  rescue  of 
Erin.  He  stated  that  shortly  after  her 
removal  to  Dent  .1,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  family  from  which  she  had 
been  taken  by  The  Masons,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  true,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

That  little  girl  is  now  a  woman,  well 
advanced  in  life.  She  married  a  man 
who  has  climbed  high  in  the  Masonic 
Order  and  professionally  is  well  known 
among  the  brethern  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. They  ri.ve  a  beautiful  home 
in  which  sons  and  daughters  have  li 
brought  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  and  have  gone  forth  to  fill 
their  respective  >:|  heres  of  usefulness  in 
the  world.  And  over  the  mantel  in  that 
home,  set  in  a  costly  frame  that  reveals 
the  hand  of  the  skilled  workman,  is  the 
mother's  demit  from  the  Eastern  Star 
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lodge  in  Alabama,  and  in  a  corner  of 
this  glittering  frame  is  a  neatly  engrav- 
ed card  on  which  one  may  read : 

"By  one     God  created,     by  one     Savior 

saved, 
By  one  spirit  lighted,  by  one  mark   en- 

.graved ; 
We're  taught  in  the  wisdom  our  spirits 

approve, 

To  cherish  the   Spirit  of  Brotherly   love, 
Love,  love,  Brotherly  love — 
This  world  has  no  spirit  like  Brotherly 

love." 


Passing  cf  a  Pioneer. 

The  life  of  John  W.  Davenport,  the- 
"Scion  of  Little  Blanco,"  who  died  in 
Sabinal  November  11,  1926,  spanned  al- 
most conpletely  the  history  of  I'valde 
County.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and 
IJary  Davenport,  one  of  the  first  four 
families  to  settle  near  Sabinal  at  Ranch- 
ero, then  the  frontier,  and  was  born 
January  13,  1854,  less  than  two  years 
after  the  Ross  and  John  Kenedy,  Bowles 
and  Davenport  families  landed  here. 
Mrs.  Jane  Kenedy  (wife  of  Ross),,  who 
died  recently,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
these  original  immigrants. 

The  early  life  of  these  pioneers  was 
one  of  terror  and  fear  and  Indian  fight- 
ing. On  October  29,  1859,  John  Daven- 
port and  John  Bowles,  two  of  the  family 
heads,  were  killed  and  scalped  by  In- 
dians. Davenport's  body,  full  of  ar- 
rows and  scalped,  was  found  by  Ross 
and  John  Kennedy,  just  east  of  Sabinal 
at  a  spot  on  the  present  San  Antonio 
highway,  opposite  the  Monroe  Fenley 
corner.  His  grave,  two  miles  east  of 
Sabinal  in  the  old  Ranchero  cemetery,  is 
marked  by  a  stone,  on  which  appears  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  a  brief  story  of  the 
Indian  fighting  life.  John's  own  grand- 
father, Claiborne  Davenport,  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Revohitionary  war  and  his 
life  was  once  saved  by  George  Washing- 
ton personally  calling  him  from  the  path 
of  a  firing  cannon.  Bowie*  was  killed 
near  the  Woodley  Hill  some  five  miles 
northwest  of  town. 

"Aunt  Mary''  Davenport,  the  widow, 
under  the  friendly  protection  of  the  !•••- 
•earning  families,  continued  to  struggle 
with  the  "Indians,  for  many  years  runnin<_' 
a  store  or  a  frontier  trading  post  at 


Ranchero.  She  was  accustomed  to  such 
hardships,  for  her  own  father,  Captain 
Crane,  who  has  many  descendants  living 
in  Sabinal,  after  fighting  as  a  captain  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  had  been  kill- 
ed in  a  battle  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
who  attacked  and  attempted  to  plunder 
his  home  town  of  Nacogdoches.  And 
this  was  not  all.  Her  uncle,  Captain 
William  Ware,  whose  numerous  descend- 
ants also  live  in  Uvalde  county,  had  been 
in  the  same  battle  and  in  ad'dition,  had 
led  a  wing  of  Old  Ben  Milam's  army  in 
the  battle  of  San  Antonio  in  1835. 

In  his  early  life,  when  this  country  was 
still  a  wilderness,  John  W.  Davenport  was 
a  surveyor  and  it  is  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
early  work  that  many  of  our  landmarks 
and  landlines  shall  ever  lay  their  claim. 

lie  was  one  of  the  last  living  who  could 
remember  the  buffalo  and  had  killed 
bear  when  deer  were  too  numerous  to  be 
interesting  hunting. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Trail 
Drivers'  Association  and  had  driven 
cattle  to  Kansas.  He  had  also  assisted 
Chris  Kelley  in  starting  his  three-year' 
cattle  drive  to  California. 

On  July  31,  1878,  he  married  Chris  Kel- 
ley's  daughter,  Emma,  and  of  this  union 
were  born  thre  daughters,  Mrs.  I.  C.  Hon- 
neger  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Locke  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Burt  of  Luling,  and 
seven  sons,  James,  Raymond,  McCormic, 
Rollie,  Tomo,  Ira,  and  Newell,  all  of 
whom  survive,  in  addition  to  seventeen 
grandchildren  and  two  great  grand- 
children. 

Nearly  fifty  years  he  and  his  wife  be- 
came members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of 
which  he  was  always  an  active  worker 
and  whose  pastor,  Brother  A.  E.  Wood, 
conducted  the  funeral  service. 

While  there  has  never  been  any  family 
ties  between  the  numerous  descendants 
of  the  four  original  families,  there  had 
during  these  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
remained  that  tie  of  close  comradeship 
between  them  that  only  pioneers  of  a 
wilderness  can  appreciate.  This  friend- 
ship was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
anee  of  these  families  at  the  funeral. 
Many  relatives  and  early  Metiers  now 
living  in  San  Antonio,  Hondo,  D'HanU. 
I"\;il(ie,  Del  Rio,  Rio  Prio  and  Utopia, 
attended  the  funeral. — Uvalde  (Texas) 
Leader-News. 
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From  Materials  Furnished  by  Colonel  Hays  and  Major  John  Caperton  in 
California,  and  from  Other  Sour< 


The  exploits  of  Jrrck  Hays  in  Texas  anil  California,  if  told  in  detail,  would  fill 
several  volumes,  but  tit  thin  lute  date  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  complete  record  of 
his  adventures  and  his  daring  deeds  in  Texas,  Mexico  and  California.  .Through 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  W.  P.  If "fbb,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  D.  8.  McMullin  of  San  Rafael,  California,  and 
hi/  gleaning  from  various  Texas  writers,  .,1.  J.  Koivell,  Rev.  Z.  N.  Morrell,  -James  T. 
DeShields,  Yoakum,  Brawn,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maverick,  and  others,  some  of  whom 
personally  knric  him,  ire  art'  enabled  to  present  a,  very  accurate  record  of  the 
achievements  of  the  premier  Ti-.vas  Ranger  Captain. — Editor. 


OIIN  C.  HAYS  was  born  at  Little 
-Cedar  Lick,  Wilson  County. 
Tennessee,  near  the  Hermitage, 
on  the  28; h  of  Januagy  1817. 
(ii-neral  Jackson  purchased  the  Hermit- 
age from  his  Grandfather,  whose  name 
was  John  Hays.  ;md  who  was  an  officer 
under  Gen.  Jack:;on  in  the  Creek  War 
and  other  wars,  and  who  b\iilt  Fort  Mays- 
boro  in  Tennessee.  llis  father,  Harmon 
Hays,  went  into  the  army  and  was  an  of- 
ficer under  Jackson  in  all  his  \vars.  The 
boy  WHS  named  •]«'  n  Coffee  Hays,  after 
General  Coffee.  He  had  a  common 
school  education  in  Tennessee,  and  left 
school  when  he  was  about  15,  and  went 
to  Mississippi,  wii^re  he  went  out  sur- 
veying in  the  swamps,  and.  made  enough 
money  to  iarry  him  to  Texas,  whither  he 
went,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  Brazos 
River,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  San 
Jaeinto,  in  1836.  After  that  battle, 
where  Gen.  Sam  Houston  commanded, 
the  command  of  rhe  army  devolved  on 
Gen.  Felix  Huston,  and  then  on  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson.  Hays  was  there 
before  Gen.  Johnson  took  command.  He 
served  two  or  three  years  as  a  private, 
and  was  employed  as  a  spy.  He  was  on 
the  Colorado  for  si.x  or  eight  months,  and 
then  along  the  frontier,  under  different 
commanders.  He  and  one  or  two  others 
would  go  out  scouting,  and  report  to 
headquarters.  During  that  time  he 
belonged  to  various  companies,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  great  many  tights.  He 
was  in  Col.  Smith's  Company  at  first  for 
three  or  four  months.  Smith  always 
went  by  the  name  of  "Deaf  Smith."  He 
came  into  Tennessee  with  consumption 


in  early  days,  and  went  from  there  to 
Texas  to  live  as  a  hunter.  He  was  a 
very  peculiar  maa,a  famous  frontiersman, 
one  of  the  best  scouts  and  fighers  ever  in 
Texas,  and  when  tlle  war  broke  out,  he 
commanded  a  M>y  company,  and  was 
Houston's  right  ham1  man  as  a  spy.  Hays 
afterwards  went  into  Ccl  Karnes'  com- 
pany. Karnes  was  a  frontiersman,  with 
red  hair,  desperately  brave.  He  came 
from  Tennessee  also.  Under  him  the 
company  had  various  Indian  fights  with 
the  Comanches,  wl  o  fought  on  horse- 
back,  with  bows  <  d  arrows  and  lances. 
Some  of  them  also  had  shot  guns  which 
they  obtained  from  the  traders,  and  from 
which  they  fired  balls.  The  Indians 
had  their  families  far  up  in  the  interior, 
and  kept  large  herds  of  horses.  They 
lived  there,  and  came  down  to  the  settle- 
ments from  timj  to  time,  to  commit  their 
depredations.  They  came  in  consider- 
able bodies  and  carried  off  the  stock 
from  the  ranches,  and  murdered  the  set- 
tlers, whenever  they  could  catch  them. 
They  never  attacked  or  burned  houses, 
but  always  attack<  d  the  people  outside. 
Deaf  Smith's  company  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  guard'.ng  the  Mexican  frontier, 
and  his  fight*  were  with  the  Mexicans. 
Karnes'  company  fought  more  with  the 
Indians;  when  th>c>  : heard  of  the  Indians 
coming  into  the  neighborhood,  they 
would  go  out  and  fight  with  them.  They 
were  principally  the  Comanches,  and 
ranged  through  Texas,  and  clear  up  to 
naerly  where  the  railroad  runs  now. 
That  was  their  country,  and  had  been  for 
generations.  They  were  a  powerful 
nation,  and  very  warlike  and  savage  and 
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cruel,  at  war  wir.li  everybody,  Mexicans, 
Americans  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

After  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
established,  the  government  gave  out 
what  were  called  head  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple who  came  there  to  settle,  and  to  those 
who  had  performed  military  service,  en- 
titling them  to  so  much  land,  and  during 
his  stay  in  Texas,  Hays  was  engaged 
jnrrc  or  less  all  the  time  in  surveying, 
when  not  actively  employed  in  military 
service,  and  he  located  and  surveyed 
the  land  for  the  people  which  was  grant- 
ed liy  the  government  under  these  head 
rights.  lie  surveyed  on  nearly  all  the 
streams  of  Western  Texas.  These  sur- 
veys were  made  to  secure  the  people  in 
I  heir  titles  to  the  land,  and  at  their  ex- 
pense, not  for  purpose  of  immediate  set- 
tlement. The  Surveyor's  office  was  op- 
ened in  Texas  /in  1838.  When  a  part? 
went  out  surveying,  they  generally  had  a 
•Miard  for  protection.  Hays  sometimes 
commanded  the  party.  The  first  time 
he  went-fuit  to  make  a  survey,  his  party 
of  four  or  five  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Cherokei  Inrtians.  They  first  dis- 
covered them  in  the  evening,  and  laid 
oft'  at  night,  and  the  Indians  came  around 
them  the  next  morning.  They  started 
along  the  trail,  and  the  Indians  followed, 
and  got  between  them  and  the  timber. 
The  party  broke  and  ran  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  when  a  little  fellow  who  was 
along  as  chain  carrier  gave  out,  and  they 
stopped,  and  sent  off  one  of  their  men 
who  was  mounted  on  a  horse  to  the 
camp  for  aid.  The  Indians  came  up 
and  .said  they  were  friends.  When  they 
got  around  the  little  party  they  said  they 
were  prisoners.  Hays  told  the  others 
they  would  not  gi\e  up  their  guns,  and 
they  didn't.  The  Indians  kept  them 
that  night,  and  the  next  dtiy  they  held  a 
council  of  war.  A  negro  who  was  along 
with  the  party,  and  who  understood 
what  the  Indians  said,  interpreted  their 
talk  to  them.  They  discussed  the  matter 
among  themselves 'and  said  they  would 
let  the  party  go  provided  they  would 
say  the  Indians  wore  friends,  but  if  they 
killed  the  party,  the  men  from  San  An- 
tonio would  be  afler  them.  The  Cher- 
olcees  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  the 
whites,  and  also  with  the  Comanches, 
and  this  body  of  them  were  fleeing  from 
the  latter.  Finally,  about  2  o'clock, 


they  made  the  party  a  proposition  to  the 
.effect  that  if  they  would  sign  a  paper  say- 
ing that  these  Indians  were  friendly  the7 
would  let  them  go.  The  pape  • 
cordingly  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
membrrs  o"  the  |  .>rty,  who  \v">- 
lowed  to  depart.  During  their  captiv- 
ity they  were  guarded  day  and  night, 
but  retained  their  guns,  and  told  the  In- 
dians if  they  attempted  to  take  them 
away  they  would  kill  some  of  them.  The 
Indians  had  a  lot  of  scalps  of  the  Com- 
anches, which  they  were  cleaning  all  day, 
and  putting  on  hooks.  This  was  at  Co- 
mal  Creek.  One  of  the  party,  though 
not  a  coward,  became  so  frightened, 
thinking  he  would  be  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, that  his  h.  ir  turned  gray,  and  he 
shortly  became  sick  and  dS>d.  There 
were  no  settlement  where  these  surveys 
wer«  carried  on,  and  there  wan  great 
danger  on  account  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  year  after  i.i;e  Land  Office  was  op- 
ened the  larger  portion  of  the  surveyors 
were  killed  off. 

Deaf  Smith  was  in  Texas  before  the 
Americans  came  if  He  used  to  go  off 
in  the  "mountains  by  himself,  hunting, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  riding  his 
horse  along,  he  discovered  that  -;ome  In- 
dians of  the  Tuockonee  tribe,  who  go 
afoot  altogether,  were  following  him. 
Along  the  trail  h.  was'  following  there 
would  be  a  little  hill  now  and  then,  and 
he  would  lie  down  behind  it  to  watch  the 
Indians  a  little,  out  of  their  sight,  and 
then  continue  on  his  way.  He  got  to  a 
river  a  little  before  night  and  stopped  at 
a  little  opening  or  prairie,  and  at  dark 
built  up  a  fire,  and  put  a  log  beside  it 
about  the  sixe  of  a  man,  and  placed  his 
hat  on  one  end  of  it  to  deceive  the  In- 
dians, and  went  off  a  few  stepji  into  the 
brush.  Along  about  midnight  he  heard 
them  coming  up  towards  the  fire,  and  he 
had  to  catch  a  log  he  had  with  him,  by 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  his  growling 
or  barking.  Presently  he  saw  a  flight 
of  arrows  go  into  *:hat  log,  and  a  big  In- 
dian run  up  to  tomahawk  the  man  he 
thought  was  lying  there.  Smith  said  if 
he  lived  through  a  thousand  years  he 
never  could  describe  the  expression  that 
came  into  that  Indian's  face  when  he  saw 
he  had  been  fooled.  He  then  raised  his 
gun  and  shot  him  dead. 

At  Laredo,  a    little    town  on  the    Rio 
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Grande  River,  about  200  miles  south- 
west of  San  Antonio,  the  Mexicans  had  a 
garrison,  with  troops  quartered  there, 
and  on  one  occasion  Deaf  Smith,  with 
about  25  of  his  men,  including  young 
Hays,  went  on  a  scouting  expedition  and 
approached  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  town,  when  about  80  Mexican  sol- 
diers came  out  to  attack  them.  They 
retreated  about  t>  o  miles,  the  Mexicans 
following,  and  then  took  up  their  posi- 
tion in  the  chaparral  whereupon  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who 
commenced  blackguarding  and  insulting 
them,  calling  them  "damned  rascals" 
and  worse  things,  and  demanding  of 
them  to  surrender;  said  they  had  them 
sure  and  told  what  they  would  do  with 
them  after  they  had  taken  them.  Smith 
kept  his  men  quiet  and  would  not  let 
them  fire  a  gun.  The  Mexicans  com- 
menced firing  their  escopets,  but  did  no 
harm.  Finally  they  dismounted  and 
hitched  their  horses,  and  came  into  the 
brush  to  within  40  or  50  yards  of  Smith's 
men  who  were  lying  under  a  little  bank. 
They  were  all  good  shots,  but  had  never 
met  the  Mexicans  before.  Then  Smith 
gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  they  let  in 
upon  them  and  completely  routed  them. 
They  broke  and  ran;  20  or  30  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners  while  the 
rest  ran  away,  and  their  horses  were 
taken  by  Smith's  men,  not  one  of  whom 
was  killed. 

The  Mexicans  used  to  come  over 
across  the  line  (the  Rio  Grande)  in  little 
invading  parties.  They  were  regular 
guerillas,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican 
government,  had  considerable  skill  in 
shooting,  and  were  not  cowards,  but  the 
Americans  always  whipped  them,  hav- 
ing better  arms  than  they  had  and  pick- 
ed men  to  fight  them.  Those  Mexicans 
were  fully  as  cruel  as  the  Indians,  and 
often  put  their  prisoners  to  death.  Their 
incursions  were  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  towns.  Goliad,  San  Antonio 
and  Corpus  Christi. 

Karnes,  who  was  Smith's  first  lieuten- 
ant, afterwards  had  a  company  of  his 
own,  which  Hays  joined,  and  in  whose 
movements  he  took  an  active  part.  On 
one  occasion  Karues  and  his  men  pur- 
sued an  Indian  robbing  party  for  a  long 
distance  on  the  Perdenales  River  and 


finally  came  upon  their  encampment, 
having  learned  through  their  scouts 
where  they  wore,  r.nd  during  the  night, 
Hays,  who  was  acting  as  scout,  and  a 
few  others  got  quite  close  to  them.  In 
the  morning  he  crawled  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  Indians,  who  were  asleep 
in  their  blankets,  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  being  some  little  distance  off 
and  while  he  was  in  this  position,  one  of 
the  men  in  the  rear,  either  from  excite- 
ment or  trepidation,  foolishly  discharged 
his  piece.  The  Indians  were  instantly 
aroused,  and  jumped  up,  on  the  alert. 
They  never  act  with  precipitation  or  get 
flurried,  always  ace  cool  and  wait  for 
orders,  though  'iu>ir  movements  may  be 
remarkably  quick.  Hays  had  an  old- 
fashioned  flint-lock  rifle,  such  as  was  us- 
ed at  that  day,  and  had  it  cocked ;  but 
he  was  so  much  interested  in-  observing 
Indians,  and  so  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  at  seeing  the 
chief  give  orders  to  his  men,  and  noticing 
their  maneuvers,  that  he  quite  forgot  to 
fire  his  gun  until  the  Indians  began  to 
fire  at  him,  and  had  discharged  two  ar- 
rows at  him,  whereupon  he  fired  his  gun 
and  killed  the  chief.  He  jumped  up 
and  hallooed,  "I've  killed  an  Indian! 
I've  killed  an  Indian!"  He  had  killed  an 
Indian  chief. 

In  1840,  Texas  being  too  poor  to  main- 
tain a  large  army,  the  regular  forces 
were  disbanded,  and  the  Texan  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  against  the 
Mexicans  and  Indians.  Its  organization 
took  place  at  San  Antonio,  where  the  men 
were  enlisted  and  mustered  into  service 
to  the  number  of  seventy-five  at  first, 
and  the  force  was  called  the  "Texas 
Rangers,"  and  was  composed  mainly  of 
young  men  from  the  settlements  in  Tex- 
as, hunters,  trappers  and  adventurers, 
frontiersmen.  Hays,  though  quite  a 
young  man  at  that  time,  only  23,  had 
done  good  service  as  a  spy  and  scout, 
and  had  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  bravery,  dari.ig,  endurance,  and  skill 
in  commanding  men,  and  success  in  op- 
posing the  Mexican's  and  Indians  in  their 
frequent  invasions,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  ol  the  Rangers,  and  com- 
missioned by  Congress  for  that  post. 
This  was  a  very  great  compliment  to  the 
young  man,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many 
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mm  in  Texas  at  that  time  who  had  had 
a  much  longer  experience  on  the  frontier, 
and  who  would  have  made  admirable 
leaders,  and  also  ir.any  ol'iiei'i-s  <>1'  high 
rank  and  long  military  service  in  the  re- 
gular army  who  sought  the  position,  and 
whose  bravery  and  skill  were  unques- 
tioned. But  the  honor  thus  conferred 
by  the  government  was  not  misplaced, 
as  was  shown  by  the  subsequent  career 
of  young1  Hays.  This  body  of  men  was 
a  nucleus  about  which  a  much  larger 
force  could  be  eollected  at  any  future 
time  in  case  of  need.  They  furnished 
their  own  arms,  equipments,  horses  and 
everything,  except  ammunition,  which 
the  government  furnished,  and  provi- 
sions, whieh  it  also  claimed  to  furnish, 
but  as  tlie  force  was  most  of  the  time 
away  on  the  front  ie'1.  out  of  the  reach  of 
supplies,  without  a.iy  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiment's of  Irn.-.'ps  in  service,  they 
depended  mostly  upon  their  guns  rot- 
food,  in  fact  wholly  vlien  in  active  ser- 
vice, save  an  oe  -,'sMinal  supply  obtained 
when  they  routed  ihe  Mexican-:.  The 
men  were  promised  $30  a  month  l>\  the 
government.  At  first  they  ";<>;  no  pay, 
hut  after  the  money  of  Texas  lic-ame 
good  they  were  pa'.d  The  commander 
>  eceived  at  fir«t  ^.'."i  >a  month,  afterward 
.'flf-O.  There  w  •?-.  Iwo  companies  at 
first,  afterwards  fire."  The  number  of 
mer.  in  the  service  varied,  at  times  ivac.h- 
ir.g  .'is  high  a1--  CvO.  The  frontier  jo  be 
rin^  protected  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  ihe  Rio  ftr  i  \  :'J  up  to  the  headwaters 
<.\  the  (Joloc  ti!.0)i  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  7niles,  the  Indians  on  one  side, 
and  the  Mexicans  on  the  other.  With- 
out disparagement  to  the  re;j'ihir  army 
it  may  be  said  'hat  this  frontier  was  nev- 
er so  well  protected  before,  as  by  this 
little  band,  who  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  tm  re  in  the  field,  and 
moving  against  tin;  Indians  or 'Mexicans, 
by  day  or  night.  Each  man  was  armed 
with  rifle,  a  pistol,  and  a  knife,  a7id  with 
a  Mexican  blanket  tied  behind  his  saddle, 
and  a  small  wallet  in  which  he  carried 
his  salt  and  his  ammunition,  and  perhaps 
a  little  panola,  or  parched  corn,  spiced 
and  sweetened,  y,  great  allayer  of  thirst, 
and  tobacco,  was  equipped  for  months; 
and  the  little  body  of  men,  unencumber- 
ed by  baggage  wagons  or  pack  trains, 
moved  as  lightly  over  the  prairie  as  the 


Indians  did,  and  lived  as  they  did,  with- 
out tents,  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow  at 
night,  blankets  over  them,  and  their  feet 
to  the  fire.  Depending  wholly  upon 
Avild/game  for  food,  they  of  course  some- 
times found  a  scarcity  of  it,  and  suffered 
the  privations  which  are  known  to  all 
hunters.  Sometimes  there  was  a  nec- 
essity of  killing  a  horse  for  food,  when 
all  else  failed.  The  men  were  splendid 
riders,  and  xised  t'.e  Mexican  saddle,  im- 
proved by  the  Americans,  and  carried 
the  Mexican  riata,  made  of  rawhide,  and 
the  cab'rista  also,  a  hair  rope,  and  the 
lariat  used  to  rope  horses  with.  The 
Rangers  were  frequently  divided  into 
little  parties  and  sent  to  different  points 
for  special  purposes.  Whenever  they 
started  after  the  Indians,  if  the  force 
was  large  enough,  they  never  came  back 
until  they  caught  them.  They  would 
follow  them  for  days  and  weeks,  if  they 
could  not  surprise  them,  which  was  a 
difficult  matter,  though  sometimes  it  was 
done,  until  they  finally  overtook  and 
punished  them.  The  Indians  and  Mex- 
icans were  very  numerous,  and  active, 
and  they  kept  the  Rangers  busy.  They 
would  at  -times  have  to  ride  day  and 
night,  for  a  long  time,  all  the  time  goi7ig. 
The  settlers  looked  to  them  for,  protec- 
tion along  the  frontier,  and  to  prevent 
incursions  beyond  it,  and  in  turn  did 
what  they  could  to  aid  them,  furnishing 
them  with  horses  and  such  other  supplies 
as  they  could,  as  they  passed  over  the 
country.  If  they  had  not  "protected 
*  the  frontier  in  this  way,  the  settlers 
could  not  have  stood  it,  and  would  have 
been  wiped  out  by  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans.  It  was  a  life  full  of  the 
most  intense  excitement  and  attended 
by  the  greatest  peril.  About  half 
the  Rangers  were  killed  off  every 
year,  and  their  places  supplied  by  new 
men.  The  lives  of  those  who  went  into 
the  service  were  not  considered  good  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two.  Fighting  was 
their  business,  and  they  got  to  like  it 
after  a  time,  and  took  all  the  risks.  Hays 
was  extremely  fortunate,  and  though 
constantly  in  the  field,  and  the  leader  in 
all  the  important  expeditions  and  move- 
ments, was  wounded  only  three  times, 
and  then  not  dangerously.  The  Co- 
manch'e  and  Cherokee  Indians  were  hos- 
tile throughout,  but  the  Lipans  were 
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friendly,  and  rendered  efficient  aid  as 
spins  and  scouts,  and  helped  the  Rangers 
in  various  ways  in  their  movements. 
There  were  no  roads  in  those  days;  they 
travelled  altogether  by  courses,  making 
their  own  way  from  point  to  point.  There 
were  no  settlements  west  of  San  Antonio, 
that  being  the  extreme  out-post  up  to 
1HJ2  or  1843.  There  were  a  few  people 
on  the  Colorado,  and  down  about  Port 
Lavaea.  The  Indians  captured  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  good  many  men,  women 
and  children;  the  men  they  always  kill- 
ed. The  Rangers  rescued  some  of  the 
women  and  children  from  the  savages. 
There  was  continual  skirmishing  between 
th<>  Rangers  and  the  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians, and  many  small  fights,  and  some 
very  desperate  and  bloody  conflicts,  in 
which  Gapt.  Hays  bore  a  very  prominent 
part.  -This  condition  of  things  continu- 
ed u])  to  the  time  when  the  Mexican  war 
commenced.  Before  the  annexation  of 
Texas  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  tht 
country  were  pretty  well  whipped  out, 
and  they  retreated  far  back  into  the  in- 


terior with  their  families:,  and  mostly 
ceased  their  depredations  upon  the 
wliii 

The  Rangers  would  occasionally  go  in 
to   San    Antonio     lo   report,   and   tak< 
little  rest    and    r  'creation.       Among  oth 
er   amusements    wen:    chicken    fights      on 
Sunday,   in  which  the   Padres  participa' 
ed.  or  anybody  else  who  would  join     in. 
The  pri-'  .  celebrating  mass  in  the 

church  would  ^o  out  and  heel  a  chicken; 
the  lies!  thy  had  was  the  padre. 

The  fandango  wa-,  the  threat  event  every 
night,  a  dance  where  the  Mexican  men 
and  women  and  the  Rangers  all  took 
part;  and  their  Captain  was  sometimes 
seen  whirling  around  with  some  fair  sen- 
orita.  , 

Western    Texas,   which    was   the      v 
of  the  Rangers'  exploits,  from  the  Brazos 
to  the  Kio  Grande,  and  from  the  Gul1 
the  headwaters  of  the  Red   River  and  the 
Colorado,     embraced  some  of     the     most. 
beautiful  country  to  the  eye  in  the  world. 
Broad  prairies  and  live  oak  openings,  hills 
and  dales,  rivers  and  little,  streams,  and 
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the  whole  country  at  that  time  abounded 
with  game  of  every  description,  buffalo, 
bear,  deer,  antelope,  wild  turkeys,  sand- 
hill cranes  and  other  birds,  to  say  no- 
thing of  coyotes  and  wolves  and  smaller 
game.  The  deer  were  there  by  tens  of 
thousands.  It  was  a  lovely  country  to 
campaign  over.  In  the  spriue  the  whole 
territory  was  carpeted  with  flowers  and 
the  grass  was  luxuriant,  and  in  South- 
western Texas  there  were  vast  herds  of 
wild  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  streams 
were  I'iHed  with  fish,  <o  tha:  it  was  tv.'v 
a  hunter'-:  paradise. 

About  the  first  fight  the  Rangers  haO 
with  the  Mexicans  was  at  Laredo,  a  little 
Mexican  town,  of  perhaps  six  or  eight 
hundred  people,  where  the  Mexicans 
generally  kept  a  force.  Capt.  llay-i 
went  there  to  reeonohre  and  get  a  few 
horses,  with  about  13  of  his  men,  Ameri- 
cans, and  three  or  four  Mexicans  'who 
had  volunteered  into  his  company,  among 
them  Antonio  Coy,  his  servant,  as  brave 
a  man  as  ever  lived.  They  went  to  the 
town, and  entered  it  at  night,  and  the 
Mexicans  seeing  there  was  but  a  small 
force,  resolved  to  follow  them  when  they 
left  and  attack  them,  which  was  just 
what  Capt.  Hays  expected  and  desired. 
He  wen  off  with  his  men  six  or  eight 
miles  and  took  a  good  position,  and  the 
Mexicans  with  their  whole  force  of  75 
followed,  and  commenced  an  attack. 
Capt.  Hays  and  his  party  drove  them  oft* 
and  followed  them  up,  killing  several 
and  after  the  Mexicans  had  taken  their 
position  he  charged  them,  and  they  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  and  he  can- 
tured  the  whole  force  except  one,  save 
those  who  were  killed,  15  or  20,  and  took 
all  their  horses,  saddles,  plunder  and 
everything.  Capt.  Hays  then  sent  into 
the  town  and  demanded  of  the  Alcalde 
to  send  out  a  supply  of  provisions,  and 
threatened,  in  case  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  t/j  enter  the  town  and 
kill  them  all.  The  Alcalde,  under  the 
impression  that  the  enemy  were  there  in 
large  force,  immediately  furnished  the 
provisions  required.  Capt.  Hays  then 
turned  the  prisoners  loose  and  allowed 
them  to  go  back.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Mexicans  was  a  brave  fellow. 
and  during  the  last  charge  of  Hay./  men 
he  pulled  out  his  sword  and  ran  at  them, 
and  Capt.  Hays  .shot  him  with  a  pistol. 


about  eight  feet  off,  during  the  fight.  The 
Rangers  lost  none  of  their  men.  Dur- 
ing this  battle,  after  Hays  had  taken  his 
position,  Major  C>'evallier  was  coming 
up  behind  ,  and  a  Mexican  made  a  dash 
at  him,  and  his  horse  threw  him  and  he 
ran,  pursued  by  several  Mexicans  with 
their  lances.  Hays,  seeing  his  difficulty, 
ran  out  with  Nat  llarbert,  one  of  his  men 
and  shot  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  was 
after  the  Major  v.lh  a  lance,  whereupon 
the  others  retreated,  and  the  Major  es- 
caped. -They  had  a  feast  from  the  pro- 
_  visions  furnished,  and  then  retired  with 
the  spoils  of  their  victory.  They  fre- 
quently had  fights  wth  the  Mexicans, 
whom  they  often  surprised,  and  almost 
always  came  off  victorious.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  force  of  the  Mexicans 
was  very  much  superior  to  theirs,  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  before  them, 
although  they  were  never  surprised  by 
the  Mexicans. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Capt.  Hays  to 
take  a  small  body  of  his  best  men,  mount- 
ed, and  go  from  time  to  time  to  spy  out 
the  Indians  and  watch  their  movements. 
On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Rangers,  he  took  twelve 
of  his  men  and  w  :nt  towards  the  Canyon 
de  Uvalde,  and  when  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  Canyon,  they  saw  some  signs 
of  the  Indians,  and  knew  they  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, mainly  on  account  of  the  large 
numbers  of  buzzards  they  saw  flying 
about,  thousands  of  these  birds  always 
hovering  about  the  place  where  the  In- 
dians make  their  camp.  Going  along 
cautiously,  .and  getting  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  Canyon,  they  discover- 
ed some  Indians  camped  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek.  Capt.  Hays  told  his  men  to 
remain  behind  quietly,  and  he  himself 
dismounted  and  crawled  up  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Indians,  counted 
them,  and  noticed  their  situation.  He 
saw  they  were  a  party  of  twelve  Indians 
scouts,  who  had  started  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition, and  they  were  camped  on  open 
ground  on  the  creek  bank,  in  the  middle 
o'f  the  day,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
main  camp,  as  it  proved  afterwards. 
Capt.  Hays  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
took  the  creek  under  them,  and  rose  be- 
fore them  within  GO  or  80  yards.  Mean- 
time the  Indians  took  the  alarm  and 
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started  down  to  fight  the  party.  About, 
a  hundred  yards  off  was  a  dogwood 
thicket,  right  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
three  oak  trees  together  and  a  log,  which 
offered  V  good  shelter.  The  Indians 
broke  and  ran  for  that  place,  and  only 
one  of  them  was  killed  before  they  got 
into  this  retreat.  He  was  shot  by  a 
man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  company, 
a  man  who  was  connected  with  some 
mercantile  house  hi  New  York  who  went 
out  to  Texas  to  sell  goods,  and  while 
there  he  fell  in  with  the  Rangers,  and 
went  along  with  this  little  party  just  to" 
see  the  fun.  He  had  a  double-barrel 
shot  gun,  and  killed  this  Indian.  The 
men  dismounted,  and  Capt.  Hays  station- 
ed them  around  the  place  where  the 
Indians  were  concealed,  to  prevent  their 
getting  away,  and  took  two  men  with 
him,  old  Trueheart  and  another,  into 
the  ticket,  to  fight  the  Indians.  The 
brush  was  so  hick  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  until  right  iipon  it.  As  they  ad- 
vn need  the  Indians  commenced  upon 
them,  and  shot  Trueheart  in  the  neck 
badly,  also  shot  Hays  in  the  finger,  and 
killed  the  other  man.  The  two  men 
then  ran  out  of  the  thicket,  and  True- 
heart  was  taken  pside,  and  Hays  decided 
to  go  in  alone  and  fight  the  Indians. 
He  took  a  double-barrel  shot  gun  and  a 
pistol,  and  went  in  again,  crawling 
through  the  brash,  until  he  got  quite 
near  them  again,  when  three  Indians 
charged  on  him1  with  their  arrows.  They 
were  all  singing  their  war  songs.  They 
could  not  shoot  their  arrows  very  well 
through  the  brush,  it  was  so  thick.  Hays 
lay  as  snug  as  possible,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, and  when  they  got  within 
about  fifteen. steps  of  him,  he  discharged 
the  two  barrels  of  the  gun,  killing  an  In- 
dian with  each,  and  drew  his  pistol  on 
the  other  one,  who  ran  to  the  shelter. 
Capt.  Hays  then  went  back  and  took  a 
Yager  rifle  and  went  ir|,  again,  and  for 
about  three  hours  fought  the  Indians  in 
this  thicket,  over  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  they  .shooting  their  arrows 
around  him  but  missing  him  on  account 
of  the  density  of  the  brush  and  he  con- 
stantly shifting  his  position  and  firing 
whenever  an  Indian  exposed  himself 
within  range,  uniil  he  finally  had  killed 
all  but  one  of  the  remaining  Indians, 
ten  out  of  twelve  having  fallen  victims 


to  his  skill  in  marksmanship.  Every 
time  he  shot,  he  killed  an  Indian.  Tin- 
Indian  who  gave  him  most  trouble  had  a 
gun,  the  only  one  the  savages  possessed. 
and  concealed  himself  behind  a  log.  Hays 
was  on  the  other  .side,  a  few  steps  off 
watching  him,  and  could  just  see  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  as  the  Indians  have 
a  good  deal  of  lu.ir,  he  could  not  tell 
how  deep  the  hair  was,  and  so  didn  't 
risk  his  shot  until  he  got  a  better  sight. 
^The  Indian  was  also  watching  Hays. 
with  his  gun  over  the  log.  At  last  he 
put  his  head  up  a  little:  both  tired,  the 
Indian's  bullet  gra/ed  the  shoulder  of 
Hays,  while  with  his  own  ball  he  killed 
the  Indian  dead.  This  was  the  last  but 
one;  the  last  one  ran  out  of  the  thicket 
and  the  boys  shot  him.  They  captured 
the  horses  of  the  Indians,  and  fearing 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  might 
have 'heard  the  firing,  and  would  start 
in  pursuit  of  them,  they  travelled  all 
that  night  as  fast  as  they  could  back  to 
their  camp,  carrying  Trueheart  on  a  lit- 
ter. He  finally  recovered.  For  tin- 
bravery,  coolness  and  daring  displayed 
by  Capt.  Hays  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  These. 
12  Indians  who  were  killed  were  picked 
men,  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  always 
being  employed  as  scouts,  'and  there  was 
probably  never  leforc  a  fight  of  this 
kind  on  the  continent,  where  one  man. 
single-handed,  fought  and  killed  so  many 
savages  who  were  bent  on  killing  him. 

Shortly  after  they  returned  from  this 
expedition  the  whole  company  of  120 
men  started  out  ii-  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
They  followed  the  main  body  for  many 
days,  up  on  to  the  Llano  River.  They 
had  with  them  about  15  or  20  of  the 
Lipan  tribe  of  Indians  (who  -were 
friendly  to  the  whites)  under  command 
of  the  celebrated  Flacco.  The  Lipans 
were  a  small  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Apaches.  They  vcre  the  allies  of  the 
Rangers,  and  enemies  of  the. Comanehes 
and  sometimes  came  down  to  the  settle 
ments  for  protection.  •  Flacco,  their 
chief,  was  a  great  pet  among  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  ('.•imanches  moved  their 
families  with  theiii  as  they  marched,  and 
burned  the  grass  behind  them,  so  that 
the  horses  of  their  pursuers  could  not  get 
any  feed.  Major  Hays  attempted  t" 
surprise  them,  but  failed  through  an  ac- 
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cident,  and  with  his  party  came  upon 
their  encampment  about  sunrise  in  the 
morning.  '  They  had  about  a  thousand 
men,  one  or  two  thousand  women  and 
children,  and  four  or  five  thousand 
horses.  The  fight;ug  commenced  in  the 
morning.  The  Rangers  whipped  them 
/out  of  their  encampment,  but  could  not 
take  their  horses.  They  fought  them' 
all  day,  the  Indians  retreating  slowly  all 
the  while,  with  their  families  and  horses,  . 
and  owing  to  their  greatly  superior  num- 
bers ;  they  .proved  ti  o  strong  for  the  little  , 
force  of  Rangers  and  friendly  Indians 
on  the  prairie,  and  got  away  entirely, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  were  killed, 
and  Major  Hays  lost  20  or  30  of  his  men. 
It  was  a  long  and  desperate  fight.  The 
Indians  had  firearms  besides  their  bows 
and  arrows.  It  was  a  kind  of  drawn 
battle,  and  neither  party  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory,  but  the  Rangers  burned 
their  village  and  everything  on  the  spot, 
though  they  did  not  succeed  'in  taking 
their  women  ami  children  nor  their 
horses.  They  retreated  to  the  mountains 
and  did  not  after  that  come  and  camp 
near  the  settlements.  They  were  ef- 
fectually driven  back.  Flacco  was  a 
very  remarkable  Indian,  an  intelligent 
and  very  brava  man.  During  the  fight 
just  described,  Major  Hays'  horse  ran, 
and  carried  him  across  the  Indian  lines 
into  their  midst.  Flacco,  thinking  he 
was  charging  , charged  after  him,  and 
commenced  fighting  the  '.  Indians.  An 
Indian  presented  himself  before  the 
Major's  horse,  the  horse  suddenly  stop- 
ped, the  Indian  raised  his  gun  to  fire 
whereupon  the  Major  shot  him,  and 
Flacco  tried  to  get  his  scalp,  but  the 
other  Indians  were  too  quick  for  him, 
and  he  dashed  on  after  the  Major,  who 
made  a  circle  round  and  got  back  to  his 
men. 

Not  long  after  the  Rangers  were  form- 
ed, they  received  a  lot  of  Colt's  pistols, 
five-shooters,  the  old  style,  which  the 
Texan  government  bought  of  C.olt.  'Go- 
ing out  to  look  lor  the  Indians  as  was 
their  custom,  on  one  occasion,  the  Cap- 
tain took  15  of  his  best  men,  each  armed 
with  a  gun  and  two  of  these  revolvers. 
They  went  up  the  Perdiiuiles  River,  a 
long  way,  and  discovered  no  Indians.  On 
returning,  they  set  the  prairie  on  fire, 
in  order  to  let  the  Indians  know,  if  any 
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of  them  were  in-  the  country,  that  the 
Range£s_  were  about.  In  travelling  along 
one  of  the  men  would  follow  four  or  five 
miles  behind  the  rest  of  the  party.,  and 
stop  at  a  hill  here  and  there  to  look  out 
for  the  Indians,  £iid  see  if  they  were 
following  the  party.  When  within 
about  35  or  40  miles  of  San  Antonio,  at 
a  place  called  Cisla's  Creek,  the  guard 
behind  came  up,  and  said  he  had  seen 
Indians  following  them.-  They  turned 
round  and  retraced  their  steps,  prepared 
to  fight  the  Indians,  and  see  what  they 
were  about.  There  was  timber  along 
the  creek,  and  a  trail  through  it,  and  on 
going  back  they  saw  two  Indians  off 
their  horses,  sitting  down  by  them  on 
the  trail,  and  when  they  saw  the  party 
they  pretended  that  they  were  much 
alarmed.  In  the  meantime  the  main 
body  of  the  Indians  had  hid  themselves 
in  the  brush.  Th6  two  Indians  ran,  ex- 
pecting the  Rangers  to  follow  them  along 
the  trail  by  this  brush,  when  the  Indians 
hidden  in  it  would  rush  out  and  attack 
them.  '  But  the  Rangers  knew  their 
tricks,  and  were  too  wary  to  be  caught 
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in  any  such  trap,  and  whirling  around 
on  the  trail,  the  Captain  dismounted 
himself  ;IM<]  his  men,  and  they  wont  afoot 
into  tin-  brush.  The  Indians  s< 
this  changed  their  tactics,  aband 
their  ambuscade,  and  went  out  boldly 
on  the  plain,  funned  in  line,  and  dared 
ihe  Hangers  to  come  and  fight  them, 
called  tliem  cowards  and  everything  else; 
thfv  entertained  ihe  idea  that  they  could 
easily  whip  the  Hangers  on  horseback. 
There  were  7(1  of  them.  Hays  had  but 
.  1.")  men  with  him,  ?nd  knew  it  was  a  des 
perate  tiling  to  attack  the  savages,  but 
his  men  were  "spoiling  for  a  fight.''  and 
he  luld  them  it  -.vas  all  right,  and  they 
would  go  forward.  He  mounted  his 
men.  and  made  them  throw  their  guns 

.11  but,  one.  and  depend  wlioli 
their  pistoK  The  Indians  retreated 
slowly  until  they  got  a  good  position  on 
the  prairie,  and  then  formed  on  a  little 
hill,  hut  they  could  not  sec  down  the 
valley  beyond.  ('apt.  Hays  pretended 
to  charge  them  n;>  the  hill  in  front,  but 
went  round  and  came  up  on  the  rear, 
and  e-harged  right  into  them.  Tt  v 


fearful  fight.  They  broke  the  Indians' 
line,  and  prevented  their  forming  again, 
by  keeping  them  on  the  move,  never  al- 
lowing them  time  to  come  into  order 
again,  and  when  the  Indians  charged  on 
them  they  shot,  them  down  with  their 
pistols.  They  kept  together  and  when 
the  Indians  charged  them  from  every 
side,  they  turned  their  horsees  tails  to- 
gether so  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  rear,  and  faced  them  on  all  sides. 
In  this  way  they  fought  along  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Indians  were 
reduced  to  about  25,  and  nearly  half 
the  Uangers  were  killed,  and  all  the  rest 
wounded  but  one.  The  chances  were 
now  desperate  for  the  gallant  little  band. 
They  were  nearly  exhausted,  their  pistols 
empty,  and  th-ir  ammunition  nearly 
spent.  The  Indians  begati  to  form  anew. 
Hays  asked  if  any  body  was  loaded.  He 
knew  they  could  not  stand  another 
charge.  Cap),  (lillespie,  who  had  not 
thrown  away  his  gun,  a  short  Yager,  re- 
plied .that  it  was  loaded,  whereupon 
Hay-  ordered  him  to  kill  the  chief.  He 
got  down  took  aim  and  killed  him. 
whereupon  the  rest  ran  off  and  the  fight 
was  ended,  much  to  the  relief  of  4he  little 
party  that  was  left.  The  Rangers  had 
killed  31  of  the  Indians,  and  disabled 
several  others,  and  probably  most  of 
them  were  wounded.  They  secured  31 
horses  and  saddles.  That,  was  consid- 
ered the  best  contested  fight  that  ever 
took  place  in  Texas,  and  it  showed  that 
they  could  whip  the  Indians  on  horse- 
back. The  Indians  had  good  horses, 
but  the  horses  of  the  Rangers  were  bet- 
ter trained  than  theirs,  and  the  pistols 
gave  them  the  advantage.  That  was 
the  first  time  pistols  were  used  in  a  fight 
with  the  Indians.  The  firing  so  often 
with  the  pistols  demoralized  them.  In 
that  fight,  the  celebrated  Capt.  Walker 
was  run  completely  through  the  body 
with  a  lance,  and  yet  fought  all  through 
to  the  end,  and  afterwards  recovered 
from  the  wound. 

Alter  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican  forces 
under  Santa  Anna  in  1836,  there  was  no 
•rat  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexi- 
cans until  lsl'_>.  At  that  tim'e  a  large 
force  came-  up  'o  -he  Rio  Grande,  under 
command  of  (leu.  Woll,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  I  hen  went  on  to  San  Antonio, 
with  l"i(JO  picked  troops,  about  1000  in- 
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fantry,  and  500  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
Major  Hays  was  there  at  the  time,  with- 
out any  of  his  men,  they  being  scattered 
about  in  various  directions.  There  was 
only  a  few  hours  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Mexicans.  At  that  time  the  Dis- 
trict Court  was  in  session  there,  and  a 
good  many  lawyers  were  collected.  It 
was  then  a  place  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Major  Hays  collect- 
ed the  citizens  together  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  for  the  purpose  of  fight- 
ing the  Mexicans,  who  surrounded  tin- 
town  in  the  night  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. Hays  declined  to,  surrender, 
and  they  started  in,  whereupon  his 
little  company  fired  on  them,  killing  a 
drummer  and  several  others,  and  they 
retreated.  They  then  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  to  say  that  they  did  not  come  there 
to  fight  citizens,  but  soldiers,  and  if  the 
citizens  would  siirrende<  they  should 
be  treated  right  and  protected.  The 
citizens  then  relying  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Mexicans,  thought  it  best  to  sur- 
render and  declined  to  fight  any  more. 
Hays,  being  a  soldier,  and  in  command 
of  the'frontier  forces,  and  a  price  having 
been  set  on  his  head  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  chief  en- 
emy, knew  it  would  not  do  for  him  to 
surrender,  as  it  would  be  certain  death. 
The  citizens  advtsed  him  to  go,  and  as 
he  could  do  nothing  there  without  their 
aid,  he  left  with  one  man,  Mr.  James 
Robinson.  They  were  mounted  on  fine 
fast  horses.  Hays  put,  on  a  Mexican 
blanket  and  hat  to  disguise  himself,  and 
rode  out  through  their  lines  in  the  early 
morning  and,  counting  their  forces,  as 
well  as  he  could,  as  he  went  along,  and 
passed  unrecognised.  He  dispatched 
Robinson  east  'into  the  settlements  to 
carry  the  news  that  the  Mexicans  had 
come  in  force,  and  to  raise  forces 'to  fight 
them,  and  himself  remained  near  the 
town,  going  in  and  out  at  night,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy.  This 
continued /or  about  eight  days.  Every- 
day a  man  would  come  in  from  the  east 
and  bring  him  a  fresh  horse,  and  meet 
him  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  and  report 
what  was  doing,  and  learn  what  tin- 
Mexicans  were  lohig,  and  return.  Mean- 
while the  Mexicans,  who  were  waiting 
for  the  main  body  of  their  troops  lo 
come  up,  took  the  50  or  60  citi/ens  who 


had  at  first  organized  under  Hays  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  made  them  prisoners, 
and  sent  them  olf  to  Mexico,  breaking 
their  promise  made  to  them  before  they 
surrendered.  Robinson  succeeded  in 
collecting  about  200  men  and  boys  on 
the  Guadalupc  River,  about  :i5  miles 
from  San  Antonio.  Major  Hays  went 
out  to  them,  and  brought  them  through 
in  the  night  to  the  Salado,  to  a  good  po- 
sition to  fight  from,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Mexican  fprses.  The  Mexi- 
cans knew  nothing  about  this  movement. 
In  the  morning  lie  took  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  and  went  to  the  edge  of  the  town 
and  showed  his  little  force,  Whereupon 
Gen.  Woll,  a  highbred  Frenchman,  came 
out  with  his  cavalry,  and  Hays  went 
back  to  where  he  had  left  his  main  force, 
the  Mexicans  following.  They  had  a 
skirmish,  and  the  Mexicans  slipped  off. 
Then  about  12  o'clock  Woll  brought  out 
his  infantry,  and  three  or  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  Indians,  thirty  or  forty 
Cherokees.  Then  a  desperate  tight 
commenced.  He  first  fired  his  artillery 
pieces.  While  the  engagement  was  go- 
ing on,  Capt.  Dav/son,  with  65  men,  ap- 
proached in  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans, 
coming  to  reinforce  the  Americans.  Woll 
turned  his  artillery  on  them,  and  killed 
50  of  them  and  took  14  prisoners,  thus 
destroying  the  whole  force.  The  fight- 
ing continued  during  the  afternoon,  and 
towards  evening  the  Mexicans  advanced 
in  full  force  to  make  a  charge  on  the 
Americans..  The  latter  held  their  fire 
until  they  were  quite  near,  and  then 
picked  ol:'!-  the  officers,  killing  them  first, 
and  then  made  a.  furious  onslaught 
against  the  Mexicans,  killing  a  very  large 
number.  They  had  come  within  15  or 
20  steps  of  Hays'  line.  Among  those 
who  fell  was  the  celebrated  Cordova. 
who  commanded  ihe  Indians,  a  man  who 
had  given  Te.xas  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
who  was  killed  f shtirig  gallantly,  with- 
in I'd  steps  of  the  line.  Woll,  after  this 
fearful  havoc  among  his  troops,  having 
lost  :!00  men,  killed  and  wounded,  then 
withdrew  his  UKMI  and  retreated.  The 
Americans  lost  only  a  few  men.  The 
Mexicans  went  on  towards  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  reinforcement  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men  was  coming  up  from 
the  Colorado  to  aid  the  Americans  under 
command  of  Moore,  and  the  Mexicans 
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did  not  dare  remain.  They  moved  west 
about  25  miles  from  San  Antonio,  and 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  Medina 
River.  Hays  was  following  them  with 
the  200  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  fight,  and  he  and  Ben.  McCulloch 
were  in  advance  of  the  party.  On  reach- 
ing the  camp,they  dismounted  and  dis- 
guised themselves  by  putting-on  Mexi- 
can blankets  and  other  rig,  and  went 
through  the  whole  camp,  and  took  ob- 
servations of  e^rything  and  saw  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the 
Mexicans  were  asleep,  some  sitting 
around  smoking  their  cigaritos,  but  none 
of  them  discovered  the  spies.  They 
had  given  their  horses  to  a  man  who  was 
with  them  to  hold.  On  coming  out  and 
mounting  again,  they  were  hailed  by  an 
outpost  guard,  who  called  out.  "Who 
gpes  there,"  "Texans,  d — n  you!"  re. 
plied  Hays.  It  v.-as  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  and  McCullcch  said,  "Take  care 
Jack,  or  that  fellow  will  shoot  you." 
Hays  said, '"He  won't  shoot,  I  judge  by 
his  voice  that  he  is,  scared.  You  hold 
your  gun  on  him,  and  I  will  go  up  and 
take  him."  McCulloch  pointed  his  gun 
at  him,  and  Hays  went  up  and  took  him 
prisoner.  At  that  time  the  horses  of 
the  Mexicans  were  all  out  and  McCul- 
loch suggested  that  they  should  go  and 
capture  them  that  night  and  then  the 
Mexicans  would  bo  unable  to  move  the 
next  day,  and  they  would  take  them  also. 
Hays  said  no,  that  if  they  attempted  to 
take  the  horses  then  it  would  raise  an 
alarm,  whereas,  in  the  morning  with  the 
aid  of  the  reinforcements  which  were 
coming  up,  they  would  take  the  Mexi- 
cans, horses  and  all.  They  went  back 
and  reported,  and  Urged  the  *  reinforc- 
ing party  to  join  with  them  in  attacking 
the  Mexicans  the  next  day,  saying  they 
could  certainly  whip  them.  But  they 
declined  to  join  Hays  and  his  party,  say- 
ing that  he  and  McCulloch  were  wild 
boys,  and  they  didn't  care  to  go  on  any 
rash  expedition  of  that  kind.  The  next 
day  the  Mexicans  marched  on,  and  Hays 
urged  the  new  party  who  had  come  from 
the  East  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the  en- 
emy. They  still  declined,  and  said  fin- 
ally that  they  were  afraid  of  the  artill- 
ery. Hays  said  to  them  that  he  would 
take  the  artillery  first.  They  said  that 
if  he  would  take  some  of  his  b'est  men 


and  capture  the  artillery,  th*ey  -would 
come  up  and  sustain  him.  He  accord- 
ingly made  a  charge  on  the  Mexicans, 
and  took  the  artillery  that  was  there, 
and  the  moment  he  and  his  force  became 
thus  engaged,  Colonels  Moore  and  May- 
field  countermarched  and  went  .back 
with  their  forces;  they  did -not  come  up 
to  sustain  the  attacking  party,  as  they 
had  agreed,  and  Hays  and  his  men  had 
to  fall  back  and  the  Mexicans  got  away. 
Previous  to  this  battle  on  the  Salado, 
Major  Hays  was  in  the  saddle  constantly 
day  and  night,  for  eight  days  and  scarce- 
ly slept  at  all  daring  that  time.  When 
the  Mexicans  saw  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men  who  had  come  up  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans,  as 
they  supposed,  they  made  a  very  hasty 
march  to  the  Rio  .Grande,  abandoning 
their  wagons,  baggage  and  everything, 
or  ran  in  i'act,  and  wfent  so  fast  they 
could  not  be  overtaken,  and  crossed  the 
river  into  Mexico,  and  thus  ended  thu 
Mexican  invasion  of  1842.  This  showed 
what  this  unorganized  force  of  volun- 
teers, under  skillful  leadership,  could 
do.  At  that  time  most  of  the  Rangers 
were  away  on  furlough,  and  so  but  few 
of  them  took  part  in  this  fight.  After 
that  there  was  no  trouble  with  the  Mexi- 
cans in  the  way  of  invasion,  except  by 
guerrilla  parties,  which  were  somewhat 
similiar  in  their  make  up  and  mode  of 
operation  to  the  Rangers,  but  greatly  in- 
ferior in  skill  and  fighting  qualities. 
They  sometimes  crossed  the  line  in  little 
parties,  and  invaded  the  Texan  territory 
and  sometimes  the  Rangers  crossed  to 
their  side,  and  invaded  there.  The 
Rangers  never  loiew  what  was  coming, 
but  were  always  ready  for  them  and  al- 
ways whipping  them  back.  There-were 
now  and  then  little  fights  and  skirmishes 
with  them,  and  als  i  with  the  Indians,  and 
off  to  their  right  in  the  grass,  who  kept 
for  three  or  four  years  until  annexation. 
In  the  battle  of  the  Salado  above  de- 
scribed there  was  a  brave  Cherokee  In- 
dian fighting  for  the  Mexicans,  who  lay 
off  to  thir  right  in  the  grass,  who  kepi 
up  a  constant  firing  on  the  Americans. 
On  the  bank  of  the  river  there  was  a  big 
tree,  behind  which  one  of  Hays' 
concealed  himself,  and  another  mau 
behind  him,  trying  to  get  a  chance  at 
tins  Indian.  He  was  a  splendid  shot, 
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and  every  time  he  fired  he  would  break 
some  fellows  arm  behind  the  tree,  as  lie 
dodged  out  and  in  or  grazed  him  in  some 
way,  while  nothing  could  be  seen  of  him 
but  the  blast  of  his  gun  in  the  grass.  He 
had  wounded  a  good  many  men  in  this 
way,  and  at  last  Hays  and  Henry  McCnl- 
loch  slipped  round  and  got  within  120 
yards  of  him  ahd  killed  him,  both  firing 
at  the  same  time. 

On  one  occasion  Major  Hays  was  out 
with  a  scouting  party  of  25  or  HO  men. 
away  up  in  the  Llano  River  Valley  look- 
ing out  for  a  body  of  Indians,  and  one 
morning  he  left  the  others,  as  he  fre- 
quently did,  and  went  off  by  himself  to 
spy  and  scout,  giving  orders  to  the  of- 
ficer second  in  command,  Captain  (Jil- 
lespie,  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place 
later  in  the  day.  He  went  on  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  saw  that  the  In- 
dians were  not  far  away,  by  the  number 
of  buzzards  flying  about,  and  presently 
met  three  Indians.  Being  mounted  on 
a  fine  horse,  he  ran  and  they  took  after 
him,  and  were  presently  joined  by  five 
or  six  more.  They  pursued  him  from 
point  to  point,  his  hoi'se  easily  keeping 
in  advance  of  theirs,  and  when  they 
came  near  enough  he  would  halt,  and 
they  would  stop,  and  pass  a  shot  with 
him.  This  continued  for  several  miles, 
Major  Hays  going  in  the  direction  he 
thought  his  men  would  come  from,  but 
he  saw  nothing  of  them.  His  horse  be- 
gan to  show  fatigue,  and  the  Indians 
were  crowding  him  pretty  closely.  He 
could  hear  them  yelling  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  knew  that  he  was  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  large  encampment.  He 
rode  on,  the  number  of  his  pursuers  in- 
creasing, and  presently  he  saw  b'efore 
him.  in  the  valley  a  large  rock  standing 
alone,  somewhat  like  a  sugar  loaf  in 
shape,  a  celebrated  peak,  known  as  the 
"Enchanted  Rock",  so  called  from  the 
curious  lights  that,  were  sometimes  seen 
about  it,  probably  some' electrical  phen- 
omenon. He  made  a  dash  for  this  rock, 
the  Indians  close  by.  they  having  run 
him  then  eight  miles,  jumped  oft'  his 
horse  at  the  base,  left  him  there,  put  his 
pistol  into  his  bell,  and  ran  up  the  side 
of  the  rock  to  the  top.  At  the  top  lie 
found  some  loose  ircks.  which  he  hastily 
piled  up  to  form  a  kind  oi'  shelter.  The 
Indians  stopped  a  little  while  at  the  foot 


nud  then  commenced  to  fight  him.  They 
fired  at  him,  but  did  not  reach  him  be- 
hind his  little  protection.  As  they  at- 
tempted to  climb  up,  he  would  shoot 
down  at  them,  and  they  would  drop 
back,  and  then  return  to  it  again.  He 
hour  or  two,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Indians  were  becoming  more  numerous 
continually,  their  main  encampment,  as 
he  afterwards  found,  being  only  two 
miles  off.  He  would  come  out  of  his 
retreat,  fire  on  them,  and  drive'  them 
back,  and  then  rturn  tofit  again.  He 
had  driven  them  back  several  times  in 
this  way,  until  about  a  hundred  of  them 
had  collected  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  and  were 
about  to  make  a  general  assault.  Hays, 
lying  there,  thought  he  was  gone,  as  he 
could  not  resist  a  combined  effort  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  savages. 
Just  then,  however,  to  his  great  relief, 
his  men  appeared  in  sight,  having  heard 
the  tiring  and  the  yelling  of  the  Indians. 
They  fought  their  way  through  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  fall  hack,  and 
thus  rescued  their  commander. 

Ben.  McCulloch  was  a  capital  scout, 
and  he  and  Hays  frequently  went  out 
together.  When  scouting  they  did  not 
go  with  the  intention  of  fighting,  and 
'"never  took  anybody  with  them  but  the 
best  men  who  were  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  any  emergency,  such  as 
might  arise  at  anytime.  Ben.  McCul-' 
loci i  was  the  second  officer  in  command 
of  the  Hangers.  The  first  year  after 
the  Land  Office  was  opened  in  San  An- 
tonio, before  the  Rangers  were  formed, 
there  were  140  young  men  in  San  An- 
tonio, and  during  that  year,  a  hundred  of 
them  were  killed  in  various  fights  with 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

There  was  a  humorous  side  to  the  life 
of  the  Ranger;;,  as  well  as  a  more  serious 
one,  and  practical  jokes  were  not  un- 
known among  them.  An  Englishman 
nil ined  Self  was  ramped  near  San  An- 
tonio, a  regular  John  Bull,  a  great  fat 
fellow,  much  given  to  bragadacio.  and  al- 
ways boasting  what  he  could  do  in  fight- 
ing with  the  Indins.  He  played  the 
fiddle  finely,  apd  Major  Hays  on  one  oc- 
casion invited  him  down  to  his  camp  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  his  men,  and  ask- 
ed him  to 'bring  his  fiddle  along.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  he  had 
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been  there  a  few  days,  entertaining  the 
party  with  his  music.  Major  Hays 
thought  he  would  test  his  courage,  and 
SO  told  two  Ol-  three  of  the  hoys  to  dress 
iLL'iiiselves  like  Indians,  and  presently 
make  a  feint  of  attacking  him  and  S«lf 
on  the  road,  who  would  go  out  for  that 
purpose.  They  ;;<.-eonlingly  pulled  their 
shirts  off,  made  black  and  white  stripes 
on  their  bodies,  rolled  themselves  in  the 
mud,  decorated  themselves  like  Indians, 
got  spears,  and  started  off.  Major  Hays 
then  invited  the  Englishman  to  take  a 
ride  \vith  him',  and  after  going  a  short 
distance,  the  Major  remarked  that  he 
saw  sign  of  Indians,  and  presently  call- 
ed out,  "Here  they  come  now,  yelling  at 
us!"  and  just  then  the  mock  Indians  ap- 
peared in  sight.  "Take  a  pistol  and 
shoot."  lie  said  to  the  Englishman,  who 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  could 
only  exclaim  "Lord!  Lord!",  and  turn- 
ed his  horse  and  ran.  The  Major  ac- 
companied him,  exchanging  a  shot  oc- 
casionally with  the  "enemy".  The  fat 
man  had'  his  fiddle  strapped  round  him 
and  as  he  galloped  on,  it  kept  banging 
against  him  in  the  most  ludicrous  n 
ner.  They  made  for  the  timber,  and 
just  as  they  got  into  it,  one  of  the  boys 
came  up  with  a  wrniden  lance  and  thrust 
it  against  the  Englishman's  back  and 
knocked  him  off  his  horse.  He  then 
ran  into  a  prickly  pear  patch,  and  fell 
down.  Hays  weni  on  to  camp,  and  af- 
ter a  while  getting  uneasy  about  the  old 
fellow,  sent  out  a  man  to  look  after  him. 
He  found  him  in  a  thicket,  perfectly 
motionless,  and  he  would  not  say  a  word. 
He  thought  it  was  the  Indians.  Hays 
afterwards  went  out  himself,  and  found 
him  there,  a  woeful  looking  object, 
nearly  dead.  He  had  him  brought  into 
the  camp  and  attended  to.  He  told  the 
most  terrible  tale  about  his  experience 
with  the  Indians,  and  how  when  they 
came  to  him  in  the  thicket,  he  played 
Indian  on  them,  ;md  made  himself  re- 
semble a  stump.  He  made  himself  out 
quite  a  hero,  but  lie  was  such  a  coward 
and  so  frightened  that  his  hair  turned 
white  just  after.  When  Col.  Hays  went 
to  the  Mexican  War  with  his  regiment. 
he  took  this  man  Self  along  as  one  of  his 
musicians.  In  coming  up  from  Vera 
Cruz,  Self  was  always  dropping  behind 
the  others,  being  very  fond  of  drink, 


and  one  day  a  band  of  Mexican  robbers 
came  along  and  took  him  prisoner,  and 
carried  him  away  five  or  six  miles,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  a  musician,  they 
made  him  play  the  fiddle  for  them  un- 
~  mercifully.  Col.  Hays  sent  back  a  com- 
pany, who  took  tlie  Mexicans  prisoners; 
and  Self  went  on  playing,  not  knowing 
lie  was  rescued,  until  the  captain  of  the 
company  ran  up  and  hit  him  on  the 
.shoulder.  He  said  they  had  kept  him 
playing  there  all  night,  and  as  he  had 
heard  that  music  would  "soothe  the 
savage  breast,"  he  had  kept  on,  afraid 
to  stop. 

On  one  occasion  Hays  was  out  scouting 
with  one  of  his  men,  Alligator  Davis, 
and  they  came  upon  two  little  bears, 
about  as  large  as  big  torn  cats,  about  30 
miles  from 'the  settlement.  They  took 
after  them,  and  the  bears  ran  up  a  black 
jack  tree,  a  kind  of  oak.  Davis  pro- 
posed to  Hays  to  go  up  the  tree1  and 
shake  them  off,  ai.d  he  would  catch  one 
and  tie  him  up,  and  take  him  as  a  pres- 
ent to  Mrs.  .!acip!e-(  an  elegant  lady  who 
was  much  admired  by  the  Rangers,  and 
who  was  fond  of  pets.  They  according- 
ly took  a  string  off  the  saddle  of  one  of 
the  horses,  and  Hays  went  up  the'  tree 
and  shook  it  vigorously,  and  down  went 
one  of  the  bears  and  Davis  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  they  having  no  blanket.  The 
bear  resented  this  movement,  and  proved 
a  very  active  opponent,  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary tuss'e  took  place  between 
Davis  and  the  bear,  the  latter  biting  and 
scratching  furiously,  and  Davis  doing 
his  best  to  master  him.  Hays  mean- 
while looking  011  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter, and  every  now  and  then  calling  out, 
"Hold  on  to  him,  Davis!"  Finally 
Davis  got  him  down,  and  Hays  gave  him 
a  "side  wipe"  on  the  head,  which  knock- 
ed the  breath  out  of  him  for  a  time,  and 
then  tied  his  legs  with  the  string,  and  put 
him  on  to  "Bally",  a  big-bellied  horse 
with  a  glass  eye.  Bally  didn't  like 
the  bear,  and  as  they  tied  him  on,  looked 
round  with  h;s  glass  eye,  and  gave  a 
kind  Of  snort.  Davis  said  "Bally,  you 
damned  fool,  didn't  you  ever  see  a  bear 
before'.'"  Finally  the  bear  was  tied 
on  securely,  and  Davis  mounted  the 
same  horse,  and  I  lays  mounted  his,  Bally 
every  now  and  then  looking  round  and 
snorting  very  'uneasily.  The  bear  be- 
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gun  to  revive  by  this  time,  and  as  they 
had  neglected  to  tie  his  mouth,  he  pres- 
ently reached  round  and  bit  Bally  on 
the  rump.  Bally  commenced  bucking, 
and  Hays  shouted  "Hold  on  to  him 
Davis,"  but  the  advice  didn't  avail,  for 
shortly  he  went  15  or  20  feet  over  the 
horse's  head,  and  away  went  Bally  and 
the  bear.  Hays  took  after  him,  -but 
soon  lost  sight  of  him,  he  went  so  fast, 
and  he  got  into  the  track  of  the  wild 
horses,  and  neither  Bally  nor  the  bear 
were  ever  seen  again. 

The  Texas  Rangers  were  undoubtedly, 
as  a  body,  the  best  horsemen,  the  best 
shots,  and  the  best  fighters  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  They  could  run  on  foot 
like  deer  for  long  distances,  and  could 
fight  equally  as  well  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, and  in  either  case  could  discharge 
their  weapons  while  going  at  full  speed, 
and  with  good  effect.  On  one  occasion, 
shortly  before  annexation,  there  was  a 
friendly  riding  contest  between  the 
Bangers  and  the  Comanches  on  the  Me- 
dina, and  the  former  showed  themselves 
in  every  way  to  be  as  good  horsemen  as 
the  Indians.  The  Rangers  proved  to  be 
admirably  fitted  fcr  the  service  which 
they  undertook  to  perform,  and  accomp- 
lished it  in  a  manner  which  entitled 
them  to  the  highest  credit  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  country.  For 
their  excellent  training,  courage,  skill, 
aptitude,  and  success  in  this  perilous 
service,  they  were  largely  indebted  to 
their  leader,  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and 
a  natural  commander.  «Major  John 
Caperton,  who  has  known  him  long  and 
intimately,  and  who  was  with  him  much 
of  the  time  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  regards 
him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  has  ever  lived,  in  the  line  which  he 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  in  which  he 
accomplished  results  so  satisfactory.  He 
says  of  him,  "As  a  hunter,  a  pathfinder, 
a  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  his  superior 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  America.  His 
powers  of  endurance  were  almost  unex- 
ampled. He  could  ride  for  days  and 
nights  in  successor,  Qould  run  very  long 
distances,  could  carry  on  his  surveys  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  such  a  thing  as 
fatigue  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  him. 
He  was  the  most  tireless  man  I  ever  saw. 
Added  to  that,  he  was  a  most  industrious 
,  for  instance  in  attending  to  all  the 


laborious  duties  of  the  camp,  getting 
wood,  bringing  water,  cooking,  staking 
out  horses,  hobbling  horses,  and  other 
hard  work,  which  in  hot  or  cold  weather 
is  very  trying,  and  not  many  men  would 
keep  it  up  persistently,  day  after  day, 
as  he  did  always.  As  a  illustration  of 
his  power  of  endurance,  I  will  mention 
an  incident  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. A  party  which  he  was  conduct- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  Texas,  in  1847, 
came  within  sight  of  a  herd  of  buffalo 
bulls.  It  often  happens  that  the  bulls 
of  the  herd  are  driven  out  of  it,  and  go 
off  by  themselves  and  become  fat.  When 
these  bulls  were  noticed,  the  company, 
being  in  want  of  meat,  decided  to  camp 
and  send  out  their  best  hunters  to  bring 
in  some.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Col. 
Hays,  being  considered  one  of  the  best 
went.  There  was  in  the  party  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  named  Jack,  a  famous  hunt- 
'  er,  and  a  Mexican  named  Lorenzo,  who 
was  the  head  guide  of  the  party,  and 
who  had  been  15  years  with  the  Co- 
manches, both  priding  themselves  upon 
their  fleetness  and  endurance,  and  they 
asked  to  go  with  the  Colonel,  and  Were 
permitted  to  do  so.  They  prepared 
themselves  accordingly,  put  on  their 
belts,  took  their  rifles,  and  girded  them- 
selves up  for  the  race,  and  the  three 
started  off  on  an  Indian*  trot  after  these 
buffaloes,  which  were  feeding  on  a  little 
hillside  two  or  three  miles  distant.  The 
ground  was  covered  witl}  a  kind  of  rot- 
ten limestone,  which  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  horse  or  buffalo  to  run  over. 
Before  the  hunters  reached  the  herd 
both  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican  gave 
out  in  the  run.  The  Colonel  overtook 
the  buffaloes,  who  started  off  as  he 
came  in  sight,  and  fired  at  them  while 
he  pursued  them,  loading  and  firing  as 
he  ran,  on  foot,  kept  up  with  them,  and 
killed  three,  and  came  into  camp,  and 
asked  me  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the 
meat  on  a  mule.  There  were  72  per- 
sons besides  myself  Who  witnessed  this 
feat, 

"The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Col.  Hays  was  his  capacity  to  control 
men.  The  men  that  he  campaigned 
with,  hunted  with,  surveyed  with,  and 
fought  with,  were  the  most  adventur- 
ous and  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
men  probably  that  could  be  found  on 
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the    continent  :    1  '     ••     yielded    passive 

and  complete  obed ience  io  him ;  and  he 
exercised  this  control  over  them  with- 
out being  eonsci  ;  '  he  did  control 
by  ;i  certain  u  iod  nut  ured  cheerfulness, 
without  a  particle  of  arrogance  or  dic- 
tatorial bearing,  being  always  ready  to 
lead  in  everything,  however  dangerous 
or  disagreeable,  and  doing  more  than 
his  share  of  camp  duty;  and  he  thus 
won  the  respoci  '.nd  confidence  of  his 
men.  and  there  was  no  such  thine;  as 
any  man  showing  the  least  insubordina- 
tion to  him.  Besides  this.  he  always 
took  the  best  car-  of  his  men.  If  a 
man  was  sick.  wo-nided,  or  gave  out  in 
any  way,  or  if  his  horse  trave  out.  Hays 
\vas  always  ready  to  nurse  him,  watch 
him,  care  fov  him,  and  help  him  in  any 
way,  ami  did  it  from  the  prompt  ings 
of  a  kind  nature,  and  this  won  t 
men  to  him.  and  ihey  conceded  to  him 
the  qualities  that  belonged  to  him.  as  a 
brave  man,  a  capital  hunter,  and  a 
splendid  stra leu-is',,  in  military  move- 
ments. \o  one,  seeing  the  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive, slight-built  man  that  he  is. 
wonkl  suppose  ll;,il  he  could  have 
trolled  the  turb.ileiit  spirits  about  him 
as  he  did.  Hut  I  have  seen  it.  have 
seen  the  Indians.  .Mexicans,  and  his  old 
Rangers,  following  },jm  ,|ay  af(,.r  ,]ay, 
and  week  after  \\eek,  in  a  country 
\\here  they  had  never  been  before.  he 
always  ahead,  and  they  having  entire 
confidence  in  their  leader,  and  proud 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  He  was 
empowered  with  authority  by  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  to  defend  the  frontier. 
lie  was  familiarly  known  as  .lack  Hays 
at  first,  then  as  Captain  Jack  up 
184'J,  afterwards  as  .Major  .lack  lla\s, 
and  then  was  m.nh  a  Colonel  at  the 
time  of  the  .Mexican  War.  He  was  al 
most  always  in  the  saddle  with  his 
Hangers,  moving  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  attacking  the-  In- 
dians, driving  them,  and  again  the 
Mexicans,  until  he  had  established  a 
degree  of  security  in  Texas  that  was 
felt  and  appreeiaied  by  the  settlers 
there,  and  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  existed.  T.'iis  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  i  p  to  the  time  of  the 
.Mexican  War  in  TSKi.  The  line  of 
frontier  was  all  western  Texas,  along 
the  Colorado,  the  luo  (iraude,  and  all 


the  streams  of  Western  Texas  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles;  and  he  defended 
this  frontier  with  p.  bravery,  endurance, 
persistence  anr  success  that  were  as- 
tonishing and  admirable  in  the  highest 

degl " 

Among  the*  persons  who  were 
prominent  in  Texas  in  1840,  1841  and 
1S4'J  were  the  following:  In  San  An- 
tonio, which  was  a  Mexican  town,  there 
were  .Mrs.  .Jacques,  her  husband  and 
daughter.  Mrs.  twiddle,  James  Robin- 
son, (iuilheau,  the  French  consul,  Calla- 
han.  Xat  Lewis,  Maverick,  and  George 
Van  Ness.  The  Jett  brothers  werje 
there  quite  early,  and  located  on  the 
.Medina  River,  west  of  San  Antonio, 
frontiersmen  on  the  extreme  border. 
These  two  brothers  were  both  in  the 
company  of  Hangers,  and  one  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Salado,  and  the  other 
was  murdered  on  the  coast  afterwards. 
On  the  Cluadalupe  River  was  the  small 
settlement  of  Seguin ;  old  Ezekiel 
Smith  and  his  sons  were  there.  At 
Capote  on  the  same  river  were  Major 
Krskine  and  sons;  that  was  the  extreme 
.frontier  up  to  1843.  Among  the  fron- 
tiersmen who  joined  the  Rangers,  and 
inore  prominent  among  them  or  became 
.MI  afterwards  elsewhere,  were  Majoi 
Chevalier,  lien  McCulIoch,  who  was 
'iid  in  command  to  Hays;  his  bro- 
ther Henry  McCullochj  Capt.  Gillespie, 
who  succeeded  to  thev  command  of  the 
Rangers  when  Hays  went  into  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  was  afterwards  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Monterey;  John  and 
Andrew  Krskine;  Sam  Walker,  who  was 
famous  in  the  .Mexican  Wa-\  then  a 
('apt  a  in  in  the  >xgular  army,  the  same 
who  was  run  through  the  bjdy  by  an 
Indian  at  the  battle  of  Cista's  Creek; 
Tom  (ireen,  who  was  afterwards  fam- 
ous in  the  Civil  War;  Big-foot  Wallace, 
Kit  Acklin,  Coleman,  King,  Nat  Har- 
bcrt,  Roman,  Judge  Craner;  David  8 
Terry,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Call 
forma  Supreme  Court.  The  fame  of 
the  Hangers  extended  all  over  the 
country,  and  whenever  one  of  them 
went  east  in  after  years,  he  was  wel- 
comed and  entertained  in  the  finest 
manner.  (Jritt'in  Jones,  Frank  Paschal, 
M inter,  a  very  brave  man,  Groover 
Henderson,  and  John  McMullen,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  regiment  afterwards,  were 
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famous  frontiersmen,  out  in  all  the  bat- 
tles.     King   was   one   of  the    few    prop!.' 
living  on  the   Guadalupe  River,   a   very 
remarkable     character;     also     Bateman 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  a  cotton 
plantation     on     the     Mississippi      Kivcr, 
and  took  a  fancy  to  live  011  the  frontier 
where  he  could  have     a     great     deal  of 
land  and  stock.       He  was     an     oddity, 
very  peculiar,  and  lived   almost    like   an 
Indian,   only  he  had  a  kind     of     house. 
He  was  well  known,  and  his  house   wa« 
a  kind  of  halting  place.     He  at   one  lime 
had  a  lot  of  wild  steers  in  a  corral,  and 
sent  his  negroes  in  to  attend  to     them. 
and  they  were  frightened  at     the     bull 
which  was  enclosed  with   them,   and   ran 
out.     He  laughed  at  them  and  told  them 
he  was  not  afranl  of  the  bull,  and       he 
would  show  them  that  he  wasn't,     and 
how  to  get  the  advantage  of    'the  bull. 
He  then  went  into  the  corral,  and       got 
down  on  all  fours,  and  began  to  imitate 
the   bull;   when   the   bull   bellowed        he 
would  bellow,  and  when  the  bull   pawed 
he  would  paw,     and     so  on.     This   per- 
formance  went   on   for   some    time,     and 
eventually  the  bull  charged  up  on   Bate 
man  so  precipitately  that  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  attack,  and  became  sudden- 
ly discomfitted,  and  was  knocked  out  of 
the  corral,  to  the   great     amusement  of 
the  spectators.     He  was  laid    up  several 
months  in  consequence  of  this  experience 
One  of     the  Rangers   was   called    Alli- 
gator Davis,  a  great,  big,  gawky   fellow. 
At  one  time,  when  they     were     camped 
on  the  Medina  River,  they  saw  an  alli- 
gator in  the   stream,   about   five   or     six 
feet  long,  and  Davis  swore     he     would 
take  him  out  of  the  river,  and  actually 
did  take  him  out  with  his  hands.       and 
thereafter    he      was      called      "Alligator 
Davis." 

Ben.  McCulloch,  Chevalier,  Walker, 
Gillespie,  McMullcn,  Acklin  and  others 
were  distinguished  on  the  Texan  fron- 
tier for  their  bravery  and  gallantry 
among  the  Rangers,  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  Texas,  and  any  of  them 
was  competent  to  command  a  regiment. 
In  the  Mexican  War  they  were  officers 
in  Col.  Hays'  regiment,  and  honorably 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  bat- 
tles. 

When  the  Mexican  War  brok<5  out, 
and  the  United  States  Government  call- 


ed for  volunteers,  the  First  Regiment 
of  Texas  Volunteers  was  formed,  under 
command  of  Col.  Hays,  the  old  Rangers 
forming  tthe  nucleus  of  this  regiment, 
which  fought  all  through  the  war,  and 
\\-as  known  always  as  "The  Rangers." 
Seven  captains  in  this  Regiment  were 
appointed  from  the  Rangers.  There 
were  about  1300  men  in  the  command, 
mostly  cavalry.  On  Scott's  line  Hays' 
command  was  increased,  and  included 
thirteen  companies  of  rifles  and  three 
companies  of  dragoons,  and  amounted  te 
nearly  a  brigfde,  though  Hays'  rank 
was  that  of  Colonel.  It  was  rathe,-  an 
independent  command,  not  attached  to 
any  ..;u'!sion,  but  to  the  Command.:'  hi 
Ch'ief.  It  servd  on  both  Taylor's  and 
Sc. nt's  line,  and  probably  did  more 
rightJnpr  during  the  war  tlian  any  v>ther 
i- 1  gi;m  nt. 

After  the  regiment  was  formed  it 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  reported  to 
(ieu.  Taylor,  and  marched  HP  to  Camar- 
go  in  the  direction  of  Monterey.  While 
Gen.  Taylor  was  moving  along  slowly 
with  the  main  army,  the  Texas  Regi- 
ment was  employed  in  scouting  through 
the  country  in  advance.  When  within ' 
75  miles  of  Monterey,  they  discovered 
that  a  large  force,  of  Mexicans  were 
centrated  at  that  point,  and  reported 
the  fact  to  Gen.  Taylor.  Before  tin- 
main  army  reached  Monterey,  Hays' 
regiment  came  :n  and  joined  it,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  before  that 
place,  taking  the  advantage  through- 
out. In  the  approach  to  Monterey,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1846,  Capt,  R. 
A.  Gillespie,  of  the  Rangers,  was  select- 
ed from  the  whole  command  to  accom- 
pany the  Engineers  in  their  recomiois- 
sance,  and  during  the  following  days 
his  services  were  availed  of  by  them  in 
the  formation  of  their  plans  against 
the  place.  Before  the  attack  on  'the 
city  commenced  a  body  of  Mexican 
cavalry  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 
There  was  a  mountain  on  one  side,  and 
a  corn  field  on  the  other.  Hays  seeing 
them  approach,  dismounted  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  men,  and  hid  them  in  the  corn- 
tie  Id  and  under  the  fence,  and  pi 
Cajit.  McCulloch  with  his  company  in 
front  as  a  blind. 

(Continued  next  month.) 
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Jourdtinton  (  Texas  .Y>  wa  Monitor 


Cntil   a    fili-mi.'r'-;   pick  had   reopened    a 
grave,    where      nineteen      skeletons, 
an    infant    lay,   only   time,      which    always 
dulls  the   memory   of  man,   knew   the 

of     a      frontiei      tragedy   that      now 
ds      revealed      to      the      populace      of 
Christine,  a    town   located   10  miles  south 
of  Jourdanton. 

W.  (i.  Wiley,  the  farmer,  lives  three 
miles  from  Christ  MIC  on  Turkey  creek. 
TIi'  was  excavating  for  a  water  tank 
when  lie  chance. 1  i  pon  a  mound  topped 
by  a  skull  in  which  an  arrow  I 
was  lodged. 

At  a  depth  of  three  feet  the  bosom  of 
a  grave  lay  open.  Therein  were  eigh- 
teen skeletons.  "Kxaminating  the  excav- 
ation, lie  found  that  once  it  had  been 
lined  with  logs,  which  now  wen1  only 
charred  fragment-;.  All  of  the  skeletons 
were  brittle  as  if  they  had  been  subject 
ed  to  heat. 

This  evidence  supports  the  belief  that 
nineteen  persons,  at  least,  were  the  vic- 
tims of  an  Indian  massacre.  All  indi- 
cations are  that  the  hole,  which  the  farm- 
er dug,  once  was  a  "dugout"  and  that 
the  savages  hurled  the  bodies  into  it  be- 
fore firing  the  in. 

The  location  of  the  tunnel-grav 
Turkey  creek,  about  two  miles  from 
the  old  time  Tilden-San  Antonio  road. 
The  grave  is  in  a  hollow  and  Mr.  Wiley 
wiio  was  digging  out  to  increase  the  na- 
tural depth  of  the  hollow  for  use  as  a 
tank,  when  he  nni  ;>rthed  the  first  skele. 
ton.  He  then  notified  Sheriff  L.  D. 
.Me Ada  of  Atascosa  county  at  Jrmrdan- 
ton,  who  in  company  with  Justice  A.  X. 
Steinle  and  County  Attorney  Slat  ton. 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  discovery.  They 
viewed  the  skeleton,  and  brought  with 
n  to  .lourdanton  a  portion  of  he 
skeleton,  including  a  jawbone,  the  teeth 
of  which  were  well  preserved.  The 
bones  had  the  appearance  of  having 
burned,  and  it  surmised  that  the  body 
was  placed  in  the  grave,  covered  with 
>d  and  burned,  as  charcoal  wa>  found 
iiliou!  the  bones. 

After  discoc'v  er;    of     the  iirst  skeh  I 
further  investigation  was  made,  and  < 

additional  skeletons  were  found   1\ 


ihout    three   feet 

i,  and  with  evception  of  two  of  the 
bodies  which  were  piled  cross-wise,  as  if 
they  had  been  'mrriedly  thrown  into  the 
grave,  all  v.  n  regular  order, 

Mil  he  head  to  the  east. 
Near  the  g]  <     tree  which     bears 

an    arrow      mark      pointing      downward. 
Oilier   Indian  symbols,  whiqh  erosion  has 

d  in  the  bark  of 

the  tree.       Some   believe  these  signs     to 

mark  th  asure  and  others 

believe     that  they  may     have  been     the 

vactoriou  the  band  of  Indians 

whi-  i  out  a   frontier  settlement. 

M'  avatiou  near    the    spot 

Ale,],    women   and     children 

mu-   into     the   ground  for     more 

traces  of     the     tragedy.       Nothing     has 

er,  which     might 
the   ill-fated  set- 
tlers and   it    is  believed  that   they  will  be 
inn;  re. 

The  in:  E  them  will  be  preserv- 

ed. Mr.  Wi!  ;'or  all  of  the  articles 

discovered   will   be    given   to   the     Alamo 
•museum. 
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United  Sfutrx  Ar/ni/  Ifi-i-niitiny  Xi  irx,  December,   1926 


N  THE  SPRING  of  ixus  a  tall, 
handsome  claybank  gelding  was 
purchased  at  Si.  Louis,  by  tin- 
United  States  (iovi-rnuicnt  with 
other  horses  destined  for  military  serv- 
ice. This  particular  animal  was  sel 
ed  for  use  by  the  cavalry  and  sent,  with 
other  horses  to  the  Seventh  KYumient 
which  was  then  in  cam])  near  Kllis, 
Kansas.  At'thaf  time  lie  was  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  a  fine  specimen 
of  horseflesh  and  upon  being  assigned 
to  Troop  I,  his  fine  point.-,  were  so  much 
admired  by  Captain  Mylcs  \V.  Keogh, 
the  troop  commander  that  he  chose  the 
animal  for  his  own  field  mount.  This 
was  the  horse  Comanche,  later  the  sole 
survivor  of  Ouster's  Massacre. 

"Comanche  won  his  name  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  In  those  days  horses 
were  referred  to  usually  by  their  hoof 
number  but  such  was  not  the  case  with 
this  unusual  speciman.  lie  was  "< 
anche,"  and  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name  even  now  carries  much  signifi- 
cance, to  the  Indian  Wai-  veteran 
"Comanche"  was  conferred  upon  tin- 
animal  following  a  hot  engagement  on 
the  Cimarron  River  in  which  .the  7th 
Cavalry  met  the  Comanche  tribe  which 
had  taken  the  war  path  against  the 
whites. 

While    carrying    Captain    Keogh    inac- 
tion  against    these    hostile    redskind,    the 
horse    was    wounded    by    a      rifle    bullet, 
but    continued      to    perform      his      duty. 
When  I  Troop  returned   to  camp  at 
close   of  hostilities,   the   animal   was 
sed    back    to    health,      and      the    sold 
who   attended    him    pointed    with 
pride    to      his      wound.        "Comam- 
they  would  say  and    gently 
scar.     In    time    the    animal    and    not 
scar  came  to  be  known  as  Comancl 

When    in    the    early    summer    of 
the   7th   Cavalry   rode   out    to   For!    Abra- 
ham   Lincoln,     Dakota    Territory.      with 
General   George    A.    Ouster    at 


Comanche    can-led 
his    back. 

What   followed    i- 
blv    on    the    minds 


ain     Keogh      011 

now    written    indeij- 
;dl      Americans: 


how  Ouster  with   a   small    advance  party 


of  2<>4  men  rode  into  the  full  body  of 
the  Sioux  at  the  junction  of  the  Big 
Horn  and  Little  Big  Horn  Rivers  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  25,  1876,  and 
'were  exterminated  to  a  man  by  the 
overwhelming  hostile  odds  against 
them.  History  further  relsrtes  of  the 
arrival  of  the  main  party  in  time  for  it 
to  avenge,  in  a  measure,  the  terrible 
disaster  which  h.i.l  overtaken  their  out- 
numbered comrades  in  arms. 

On  June  27.  while  the  last  sad  rites 
for  the  victims  were  being  performed 
on  the  battlefield,  a  lone  horse  behav- 
ing in  an  unusual  manner,  was  observ- 
ed by  Lieutenant  H.  I.  Nowlan,  field 
quartermaster.  Keturning  again  and 
again  to  the  bloody  field,  it  seemed  to 
be  seeking  someone;  it  neighed  softly, 
as  though  to  call  some  beloved  master 
back ;  its  bewildered  eyes  appeared  to 
seel;  familiar  faces  and  summon  back 
affectionate  human  x  friends.  It  was 
"Comanche."  sole  survivor  of  the  dark- 
page  in  American  history  which  ever 
will  be  known  as  "Custer's  Massacre." 

What      harrowing      experiences    befell 
the   faithful  animal!  What  scenes  "Com- 
anche"   must      have    witnessed!        What 
deeds  of  valor  must  have  been  perform- 
ed     that    afternoon      on     the   Little   Big 
Horn    which    must    forever    be    unknown 
and    unwritten    history.        "Comanche", 
the   only   witness,  could  only  express  by 
dumb    actions     the    fi-igh.tfulness    of     the 
ages'   attack,   the    grim   stand   of   the 
gainst    what    they    must   have 
ultimate    annihilation. 
.:  lej,<    that  in  the  last  stages  of 
le    the    troopers'   mounts    had    to 
be    p  by  the   embattl- 

iers    as    breastworks.     From     be- 
bi.dies  of  their  dead  and  dying 
,    animals,    the    men    had      fought 
last    ditch.   Perhaps   "Comanclie" 
too,    had    intcrposei:      his      heaving   body 
between      his      loving    master      and    the 
quivering    arrows   end   leaden    bullets   of 
the   Sioux    horde. 

For  the  noble  animal  himself,  was 
dripping,  with  blood.  Many  crimson 
blotches  stained  his  once  sleek  coat.  He 
could  hardly  drag  his  feet.  The  burial 
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party    of    soldiers    could    only    guess      at 
what    the    animal    had    suffered      and    6D 
dured   with   the   h.iman      heroes   «\'        the 
column. 

So  weak  and  emaciated  was  he  that 
it  was  at  first  thought  the  wise  and 
humane  thing  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery  at  once.  Seven  bullets  had  pier- 
ced The  animal  yet  the  poor  creature 
clung  tenaciously  to  life.  Lieutenant 
\o\vlan,  however,  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  and  he  decided  to  try  to  save 
"Comanche"  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 

The  badly  wounded  equine  was  ten- 
derly conveyed  to  the  steamer  "Far 
West,"  lying  at  the  junction  of  the 
Big  Horn  and  Little  Big  Horn  some  K> 
miles  from  the  battlefield.  Once  aboard 
the  "Far  "WeM,"  everything  possible 
was  done  to  make  his  journey  down- 
stream as  comfortable  as  conditions 
would  permit.  His  wounds  were  at- 
tended on  boa  I'd,  he  was  nursed  all 
like  a  baby  and  given  as  much  attention 
by  the  veterinaries  and  hospital  corps- 
men  aboard  as  any  of  the  wounded  sol 
diers. 

Arriving  at  Bismarck,  "C.'omanche " 
was  carefully  placed  aboard  a  special 
conveyance  and  rushed  to  Fort  A  lira 
ham  Lincoln,  the  same  post  from  which 
Custer  and  the  Seventh  had  so  gallant- 
ly marched  a  wax*  to  the  martial  strains 
of  "Garry  Owen,'  just  Live  weeks  pre- 
viously. Here  "Comanche"  rapidly  re- 
gained his  full  health  under  the  careful 
and  tender  care  of  the  skilled  Army 
veterinary  corps  men. 

Colonel   E.    II.    Sturgis,    who    was    then 
commanding    officer      at      the      frontier 
post,    ordered    "ComBDche"    to    be    shown 
every    consideration.     No     one    was    per- 
mitted  to  ride    the   animal   and   he      was 
turned     loose   in     the     post     pasture   to 
graze  and   frolic   about  at   will.     Colonel 
Sturgis    also    had    the    following    historic 
.general    order    published: 

"Headquarters    Seventh    1*.    S.    Cavalry. 
Fort   Abraham  Lincoln, 
Dakota    Territory, 
April   10th,   1878. 

General   Orders  No.   7. 

1.     The   horse    I",  own    as   "Comanche" 

being    the    only    Suing    representative    of 

the   bloody   t raged;    of   the   Little        Big 

Hor,n,   Montana,  June   25,  1876,  his  kind 


treatment  and  comfort  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  special  pride  and  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  7th  ''a\alry,  to  the  end  that 
his  life  may  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost 
limit.  Wounded  <  ml  scarred  as  he  is, 
his  very  silence  speaks  in  terms  more 
'•lent  than  words  of  the  desperate 
struggle  Hgainst  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  hopeless  oiiflict.  and  of  the  he- 
roic manner  in  iy]  icli  all  went  down 
that  day. 

•_>.  The  commanding  officer  of  I  Troop 
will  sec  that  a  special  and  comfortable 
stall  is  fitted  up  for  "Comanche,"  and 
ill  not  be  ridden  by  any  person 
whatever  under  any  circumstance,  nor 
will  4ie  be  put  to  any  kind  of  work. 

:!.  llerealler  upon  all  occasions  of 
ceremony  (of  mounted  regimental  for- 
mation 1.  "Comanche,"  saddled,  bridled, 
draped  in  mourning,  and  led  by  a 
mounted  trooper  of  Troop  I,  will  be 
paraded  with  the  regiment. 

By    command    of   Colonel   Sturgis: 
(Sigfaod)    E.   II.   Garlington, 
1st     Lieutenant    and    Adjutant. 
7th    '  .  S.  Cavalry." 

When  the  7th  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Kiley,  Kansas,  the  animal  was  taken 
along  and  for  many  years  he  received 
the  most  tender  care  it  was  possible  to 
give  him.  In  the  winter  of  1891- ',2, 
however,  when  lie  was  'JS  years  old,  a 
fatal  illness  seized  him  and  he  died  in 
spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment. 

The  noble  steed  s  death  was  sincere- 
ly mourned  by  the  entire  regiment,  and 
the  officers  of  the  7th  determined  to 
have  the  body  of  "Comanche"  mounted 
and  pre 

Professor  Dyche,  a  distinguished  nat- 
ist  at  the  I'niversity  of  Kansas  at 
Lawrence,  proposed  either  to  stuff  and 
mount  the  body  of  the  animal  for  $400, 
the  regiment  to  retain  the  mounted 
carcass,  or  to  prepare  the  animal  and 
mount  it  at  no  expense  if  it  were  pre- 
sented to  the  I'm  versify  of.  Kansas'  his- 
torical museum. 

Captain    Xowlan    called    a    meeting     of 

the    regimental    ofncers      to      decide      the 

matter.    As  the  organization  was  chang- 

ion    fre  |  c-.itly   and   it  had        no 

of    trai  g    the    mounted      pet 

from    place    to    place,    it    was  decided      at 

this   meetmir  to  the   body  to  the 

Kansas    I'niversity. 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times,  by  Dotmlil  I''.  MfC'<irthy,  Montrose,   California 


TIMULATBD  by  the  success  of 
the  Walker  government,  in  Nic- 
aragua, n'  1856.  through  fli 
forts  and  indomitable  will  of 
William  Walker,  the  most  reno\\ 
filibuster  of  his  dry  and  time,  led  to  the 
formation  and  departure  of  an  expedi- 
tion the  following  year  from  the  shores 
of  California,  benr.  on  Hie  establishment 
of  a  similiar  government  in  Mexico,  with 
the  State  of  Sonora  as  its  first  objective, 
the  most  inviting  then  of  any  of  the 
states  of  that  unsettled  Republic  for 
the  designs  of  thot--."  who  were,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ad-,  cnture.  The  nucleus 
of  this  expedition,  numbering  about  75 
men,  left  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer 
"Sea  Bird"  for  Los  Angeles,  Janu 
21st,  1857,  there  to  outfit  and  to  enlist 
additional  strength  to  its  -numbers  for 
the  overland  trip  across  the  Colorado 
Desert  to  Fort  'Yurna  and  thence  into 
Sonora.  In  all  it  numbered  about,  two 
hundred  men  well  equipped  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

To  this  number,  however,  were  to  be 
added  another  thousand  men,  who  were 
to  have  left  San  "in-aiicisco  by  sea,  thence 
down  the  Pacific  and  around  into  the. 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Point 
Lobos,  there  to  disembark  and  proceed 
inland  to  the  town  of  Caborca,  where 
both  expeditions  were  to  have  met. 

Henry  A.  Crabbe,  the  leader  and  prime 
factor  in  the  organization  plans  of     this 
adventurous    and     far-reaching      expedi- 
tion, was  a  warm,  heari  - 
friend  of  William  Walker,  whom  he  ho; 
ed  to  meet  and  op  •  union  c; 

in     the  ancient     capital  of     the 
zumas,   there   1o   celebrate   tke 
of  Central  AmericT  aud  Mexico. 
tive  of  Mississippi,  Crabbe  was  a  S< 
ern  man  of  the  most  determined  brav,- 
and  of  uncommon  ability,  sturdy  of 
ture,  robust  in  constitution,  gallant. 
erous  and  gentle  as  a  w. 
ways  of  life,  yei    b-Id   an 
a  lion  when  aroused.  ;ui< 
and   habils      calculated      1o   insp! 
bind  friendships,   i  >   bring   men   to   h 
him     and     to     !>•'<  ome     devoted 
He  was  then  the  most  popular  of  the  ele- 


ment in  Califor'i  i  which  was  the  readi- 
est    for  adventure     and  eager  for     new 
fields  of  fortune.       He  was  of  the     class 
•Id  Whigs  who  could  not     become  re- 
conciled to     Democracy,  and  while     his 
soul   abhorred   proscription   in   any   form 
•ii'count  of     nativity  or     religion     or 
principle,     he     K'nl.   in     the     singular 

I'iicy  of  the  political  situation 
in  California— in  1855 — preferred  even 
the  Know  Nothing  organization  to  any 
affiliation  with  the  Democratic  party. 
The  overwhelming  success  of  that  organ- 
ization that  year  had  brought  his  name 
into  prominence  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
the  United  States,  vacated  by  Dr. 
Gwin,  March  3,  1855.  But  the  failure 
of  the  Slate  Legislature  to  elect  a  Sen- 
ator during  the  &  ssion  of  1856,  aud  the 
.  foreshadowed  improbability  of  the  dom- 
inant element  to  prevail  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  impelled  Crabbe  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  field  of  action  to  give 
play  and  scope  to  his  energy  and  ambi- 
tion. 

lie   had     meantime   married    into     the 
Ainzas     family,     that     had   come     from 
Manila   with     immense  wealth   and     set- 
tled in  Sonora,  investing  all  their  capital 
in  mines  and  lands,  which  were,  in     the 
due     course  of     revolution,     confiscated, 
and  the  family  came  to  Los  Angeles  as 
,  afterwards  settled  in  Stockton 
and  later  in  San  Francisco,  where,     they 
it  in  1 8 .~>.V .">(i,  an  old  man  broken     in 
Ith,     wealth    and     spirit,  with     three 
.   Lueated  s  >ns  and  several  beaut- 
accomplished     daughters,     1li<- 
!    whom  married   Crahhe. 

thp   rrvrses     that  so     dis- 

ovcrtook     them,     the  Ainzas 

beloved  "in  Sonora,  and  main- 

;   •   most  friendly  relations     with, 

i  he  most  distinguished   and  in- 

I      people   there.        But,     witli    the 

appointment      of   Governor   (iandara      by 

Central     Government   as     executive 

head  of  the  stale,  the  Ainzas  wen'  forced 

'Vive  all     they  possessed  and  flee     to 

Tinted      Siaes.        Came   I  lien  on      the 

•  lion      ;.(    this   time.      Vgnacio 

IVsimeira,   one     of   the   most,     prominent 

men  of  his  day  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  the 
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vilest    and    most    i 

self  aspired    to    the   (Jovcnior 

Siiitc  hy  ihe  suffrage  «;' 

.ppoMtion   to   tl       I'Yderal   ' 
appointee,     in     the   person 
whom    lie    open^'    opposed    and 

ins!     with    all    the    power    at     his 
inaml.    which    as   a    factor   of   importance, 
•ligible   >ml<--'  id   enlist   the 

services   nl'   men   ,1111!    money   i'roi: 

SOU; 

CraMie   being:     thoroughly 
at    this  time  with   the  state   of  aiTuit 
Sonora.   iind    being  \\-armly   appealed      to 
liy  lYsqueira  for  i..eii  an 
(jandara,   responded  to   the  call. 
ited   lYsqneira  at  his  home  in    In-.  Son 
ora,  in  March,  ]Sf)<;.       There  an 
nii'iit  was  entered   into  i  the  two, 

by   which,  for   <  help   in 

(iandara,    lYscpieira   was     to    restore 
confiscated    A  in/its    estate,    and      wel 
that    family   hack     to  Sonora   with     open 
arms,   and      reward      Crabbe's      foil" 
with   land   !_••'  like 

privileges,   all  of  which  was  but   th 

:Mg   wedge    to    the      lowering    i 
of  Cr:ibbe.  who  hoped  ultimate];, 
quer   the    entire   eonntry   and    b' 
chief   executive. 

Crahbe,   while     si  ill   iu  San      I 
perl'eel  ing  liis  plans   for     ihe   invasion   of 
Sonora,  had    intrusted   the  raising  of  the 
d   men  who  were  to  o-,,   by  sea,   lo 

.John    1).    Crosby,    who    had    • 
mandcd   a   regimen',   of  volunteer:,   in   the 
Rogue    Kiver    Indian      War  in     Sour 
Oregon.       Having  <:omrni1ted   to     Cn 
the    mililary    organization    to    In 
from    his   own    Indian    War    veteran 
which  ample  mone\    and  credit  had 
provided.       Crabl>e  proc 
lection  of  his     own  company  of     lYi 
among  whom   were     a  inmibi  i-  nf     much 
prominence  in  the  political  affair 
ifornia. 

Hundreds  of  men     from  th:  I.TH 

count  ies.    where    (  '>  ablie    W»S    be:-, I        i. 
and    popularly    beloved,    cain 
ferin^r  their  ser\  ice>.   but      on    accou 
his   agreement    with   General   Oosb> 
could   n  I      them.        To   avoid      in- 

terference,  on   the   part      of   U^- 
States    (loveniinenl.    with    In 
invasion  of  Sonora.  Crabbe  had 
his  oi-irani/ation  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Arizona  Mining  and  Emigr.. 


•  irporated 

•rnia,  and  in  this 

neutrality 

In   his  :    unshaken  faith     in 

inlander     for 
How   at   the  appoint- 
ed   :  ,11   Pranci.sco   and 
iward,  even  into  the  jaws  of 
;:   at     i                     lie  never     learned 
to  t!.                        lii--  faith   in  Crosby  hav- 

If,        Crosby   liv- 
aty,   California,     and 
from  San  Fran- 
in  the  Siski- 
r  a^ain     appear 
nlo  or     San  Francisco, 
:sly  awaited  by  hun- 
re  to  compose  his 
letters       from 
liiential     friends     in 
nl     to  him,  even    by 
horse  back,  a  ride  of 
for  an  explanation 
ruing  to  San     Fran- 
cisco to   keep   his  covenant  with  Crabbe, 

from  him.       He 

been  bought 

ie   wealthier  ele- 

:md   Ouaymas,     who 

all   they   po  :    had  the 

pro;  ieen  carried  through 

as  p]  ...  up  in  his  Siskiyou 

began  to  live  as 

lu<  tice,  io  the  great  sur- 

ind  around  the  com- 

i  ved,  where  formerly 

red   as  anything  but 

ne     in  easy     circum 

•emingly,     in- 

oy    months  had   gone 

further   pleasure 

.dlli,  and  in  a  man- 

iy  approval     among 

untimely  betrayal 

driving  a   pair     of 

rs  t<>  a   light   buggy  down  a 

••M.skiyous,  Crosby 

was  thrown 

le   and    killed,  and     thus 
inal     toll     in 
[ream  of  empire. 

in     Los  Angeles     a 
t,     outfitting  with  teams, 

D        trfd    oth- 

equipment,     including  fire- 
d  ammuiiiiiun,     and  started     for 
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Fort  Yuma  with  about  two  hundred  pick- 
ed men.  Arriving  there  February  27, 
some  defection  f.ook  place  and  many 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  Crabbe,  like 
Pizarro  of  renown,  gave  all  who  chose, 
the  privilege  of  bucking  out,  but  inform- 
ed them  that  at'ier  breaking  camp  at 
Fort  Yuma  all  would  be  subject  to  strict 
military  disipline  and  desertion  would  be 
punished  by  death. 

Among  the  party  was  a  boy  of  only 
fourteen  years,  aamed  Charles  E.  Evans, 
a  young  and  adventurous  Calif ornian 
from  Tuolumne  county,  who  of  all  the 
party  with  Crabbe  was  alone  spared  from 
death  by  his  ca;.ti.rs,  solely  on  account 
of  his  youth.  The  expedition  set  out 
from  Fort  Yuma  with  about  a  hundred 
men  and  made  a  temporary  camp  at  a 
place  on  the  Gila  River  long  known  as 
Filibuster  Camp  in  order  to  rest  and 
prepare  for  the  n  arch  across  the  arid 
desert  that  lay  \>\-\  \veen  them  and  tin- 
town  of  Caborca,  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. 

In  the  meantime  Pesqneira  and  Gand- 
ara  had  made  up  their  quarrel  on  the 
common  basis  ot-  "death  to  the  fili- 
busters." On  reaching  the  frontier 
town  of  Sonoyta,  Crabbe  was  first  made 
aware  of  Pesqueira's  treachery,  and  that 
the  compact  between  the  two  patriots 
was  to  be  sealed  with  the  blood  of  him- 
self and  his  followers.  Hut  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat,  and  determined  to  go 
on,  still  having  the  most  unbounded 
faith  in  General  Crosby's  arrival  at 
Point  Lobos  with  a  thousand  of  the  best 
Indian  fighters  in  California  to  join  him 
in  Caborea,  3  or  4  days  march  from 
their  landing  point  on  the  Gulf — a 
dream  that  was  i,,iickly  sei/ed  upon  by 
the  Mexicans  to  foster  and  convey  to 
Crabbe,  that  he  inight  be  drawn  farther 
into  the  country  and  there  annihilated. 
This  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  Crabbe  completely  off  his  guard 
and  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  Crosby  s 
ship  was  in  sight,  sailing  up  the  Gull'  to 
Point  Lobos.  Innocent  ot  any  design 
on  their  part  io  deceive  Crabbe,  tin- 
bearing,  of  this  message  to  him  at  Son- 
oyta was  intrusted  to  1'apago  Indians 
fronj  the  Altar  l.V/er,  near  Caborea,  who 
knew  naught  to  the  contrary,  and 
Crabbe  naturally,  believed  them.  Had 
he.  known,  however,  of  its  falsity  he 


'would  have  turned  back  to  California 
to  bide  his  time  fc.r  another  day.  De- 
luded, as  he  nov/  was,  into  the  belief 
that  Crosby  and  his  gallant  fighters 
M-ere  at  hand  and  f.robably  marching  in- 
land to  Caborea,  Orabbe  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  here  given  word 
for  word,  setting  forth  his  peaceful  and 
legitimate  object  ii  coming,  his  deter- 
mination t'o  stay,  his  ability  to  defend 
himself  if  attacke  I,  and  then  pushed  on 
to  Caborca. 

"  CRABBE 'S  PROCLAMATION 
Sonoyta,  March  26,  1857 

Don  Jose'  Maria  Redondo, 
Prefect   qf  the  District  of  Altar. 


In  accordance  with  the  colonization 
la\vs  of  Mexico,  and  in  compliance  with- 
several  very  positive  invitations  from 
the  most  influenti:.]  citizens  of  Sonora, 
I  have  entered  the  limits  of  your  state 
with  one  hundred  companions  and  in 
advance  of  nine  hundred  others,  in  the 
expectation  of  making  happy  homes  with 
and  among  you.  I  have  come  with  the 
intention  of  injuring  no  one,  without  in- 
trigue, public  or  private.  Since  my 
arrival  I  have  given  no  indication  of 
sinister  designs,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  made  pacific  overtures.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  provided  with  arms  and 
a  munition,  but  you  well  know  that  it  is 
not  customary  for  Americans  or  any 
nt  her  civilized  people  to  travel  without 
them;  moreover,  we  are  about  to  travel 
where  the  Apaches  are  continually  com- 
mitting depredations.  From  one  cir- 
c u instance,  I  imagine,  to  my  surpise, 
that  you  are  preparing  hostile  measures 
and  collecting  a  force  for  destroying 
me  and  my  companions.  I  know  that 
you  have  given  orders  for  poisoning  the 
wells  and  have  prepared  to  use  the  vilest 
and  most  cow.ardly  measures,  but  bear 
in  mind,  Sir,  that  whatever  we  have  to 
suffer  shall  f.all  upon  the  heads  of  you 
and  those  who  as.-ist  you.  I  could  nev- 
er have  believed  4hat  you  would  defile 
yourselves  by  such  barbarous  practices. 
1  also  know  that  you  have  not  ceased  to 
rouse  against  us,  by  mischevious  prom- 
ises, the  tribe  oL'  Papagos,  our  best 
friends.  But  it  is  very  likely,  consider- 
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mi:'  my  position,  your  expectai  ion*  will 
be  baffled. 

I  have  conic  to  your  country.  having 
a  ri frlil  to  do  *o.  amT  as  has  liccn  shown, 
expecting  to  he  received  with  open  arm*, 
hut  now  I  coneie.-e  that  I  am  to  encoun- 
ter death  amon;;  t  nemies  destitute  ol' 
humanity.  As  far  as  concern*  my 
companions  now  here  and  about  to  ar 
rive,  I  protest  .igninxt  any  evil  procedure 
towards  them.  You  have  your  own 
course  to  follow,  bill  bear  this  in  mind, 
should  blood  be  si. eel,  on  your  head  let 
it  fall  and  not  on  mine.  Nevertheless, 
yon  can  make  yo.'rself  sure,  and  proceed 
with  vour  hostile  j  reparations.  As  for 
me.  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  going  to  where 
I  have  for  some  :ime  intended  to 
and  am  only  waiting  for  my  party.  1 
am  the  leader,  and  my  intent  ion  is  to 
obey  the  promp  inps  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  sclf-preservaiion.  I'ntil  we  0 
at  Altar.  1  remain, 

Your   ob'dt    serv't. 
i.KNHY    A     CUAP.IMv 

This  letter  is  given  to  the  Warden  iff 
Sonoyta.  to  be  delivered  without  delay 
to  the  Prefect  at  Altar,— II.  A.  ('." 

Four  days  later  Pesqueira  issued  the 
following  mod  •  '  Proclamation  to  the 

gentle  ] ph.-  of  Sonora. 

" Yguacio   Pes()Ueii-a. 

Substitute  (iover  cr  of  the  State  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces  of 
Frontier  -to  His  Fellow  Citi/ens 

Free  Sonorc-ios! — To  Arms  !!— -All  !! 
The  hour  has  s.v.ided,  which  I  lately 
announced  to  vou  in  which  you  would 
have  to  prepare  :'o  the  bloody  <,tr  i 
which  you  are  about  to  enter  upon.  In 
that  arrogant  letter  you  have  just  Heard 
a  racist  explicit  declaration  of  war  in;'de 
by  the  chief  of  invaders.  What  reply 
(t  es  it  mcril  .'  That  we  march  to  niee1 
him.  Let  us  fly,  then,  with  all  the  fur\ 
of  hearts  intoleivnt  of  oppression,  to 
chasti/e  the  savage  Filibuster  \\lio  ha* 
dared,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  to  tread  our 
national  soil  and  provoke,  insensate,  our 

rage. 

Show  no  mercy,  no  generous  sentimenis 
towards     those     hounds.       Let    them     be 
like   wild   beasts   who,   daring   1o   tra; 
under   foot    the   law    of   nations,   the    . 
of  States  and  all  social  institutions,  • 
to  invoke  the  lav:  of  nature  as  their  only 


guide   and   appeal    <n   brute  force   alone. 

So  let  cuir  conciliation  become 

sine  ii  hatred  of  this  ac- 

cursed horde  ol'  pirates,  destitute  of 
country,  religion  or  honor  Let  the 

tri -colored  ribbon,  sublime  creation  of 
the  genius.  Igua'M,  be  our  distinctive 
!,  to  protect  us  from  the  enemy's 
bullets,  as  well  as  from  humiliation  and 
affront.  F'pon  ii  let  us  write  the  beaut- 
iful \\ords  "Liberty'  or  Death"  and 
hene  ..li  heai  for  us  one 

more  sentiment,  the  powerful  invincible 
bond  that  now  unites  the  two  parties  of 
our  State,  lately  divided  by  civil  war. 
We  shall  soon  return  covered  with  glory, 
having  forever  -;ocured  the  welfare  of 
Sonora,  and  having,  in  defiance  of  ty- 
ranny, established  in  invincible  charac- 
ters this  principle.  The  people  that 
wants  liberty  will  have  it. 

Meanwhile  citizens,  relieve  your  hearts 
by  Diving  Tree  scope  to  the  enthusiasm 
that  oppress  them. 

Viva  Mexico!  Heath  to  the  Filibusters! 
Yi  IN  AC  10  PESQUEIRA. 

Cres.    March    30,    IS.".?. 

I'l"  Caborca.  Crabbe  was 

attacked  in  front,  rear  and  flank,  des- 
perately fought  hi*  way  to  the  Cathedral 
Plaxa.  entered  that  edifice,  and  was 
there  forced  to  assume  the  defensive, 
which  was  mainUmed  against  twenty 
times  his  number  for  several  days. 
Forced,  eventually,  to  leave  the  Cathed- 
ral, he  took  irfuu'e  in  an  adobe  building 
with  a  thatch  roof,  within  the  church 
grounds,  and  finally,  under  solemn  guar- 
antees, and  after  more  than  half  his  men 
had  been  killed.  ;  ml  nearly  all  wounded, 
himself  included,  his  ammunition  ex- 
hausted, the  house  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge  burning  over  his  head,  the  result 
'  flaming,  arne  -  which  had  been  shot 
from  the  belfry  o.f  the  Cathedral  by  an 
Indian  exploding  their  powder,  Crabbe 
laid  down  his  aries  and  surrendered. 

Within     less  than     twelve     hours     the 

party     was  marched   out   on     the     Plaza, 

the   well    and    the     wounded,   and     there 

murdered   in  the  most   barbarous  manner, 

Their     heads     wer-  severed     from     their 

mutilated   bodies,  and  for  the  time  being, 

lie    ut in  lit    of   the    Mexicans, 

the  head  of  llenr;    A.  Crabbe  was  stuck 

ton   the  end   of  a   pule,  and   for  hours  car-- 
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ried   through   the     sf roots     of     Caborca. 
They  were  led     out  at  sunrise  in     squads 
of  five  and  ten,   and   butchered,   though 
Crabbe  was  reserved  for  a     more  brutal 
death.      He  was  led  alone  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, his  hands  bound  and  stretched  above 
his  head,  there   fax'ened,  his  face  tn 
to  the  wall,  his  back  exposed     to  his  ex- 
ecutioners, and     then  shot     through     the 
body,  after  which  his  head  was  ins 
ly     severed  from  Lis     body.       Two  days 
later  Crabbe 's     head  was     plar 
dish,  preserved    in    mescal,   to   adorn    (lie 
head  of  the  at  a     grand  banquet 

given  in     celebration  of     the     mass, 
over  which     his  former  and     unfaithful 
ally,  Ygnacio  Pcsqueira,   presided.        His 
and  the     bodies  of  his     followers     were 
stripped  and  left  on   the  Plaza  to  b<- 
voured  by  hogs  airl  buzzards  and 
by  coyotes  from  'hi   out!  -ert. 

There  was  one  survivor,  as  has  been 
noted,  in  the  person  of  the  fourteen-year- 
old  boy,  Evans,  -  ho  was  permitted  to 
witness  the  massacre  of  his  companions 
and  to  be  present  at  the  feast  reconcili- 
ation. It  was  from  this  boy.  who  was 
later  permitted  to  leave  Sonora  and  re- 
turn to  California,  that  the  details  above 
stated,  were  learned. 

The  reader  will  lose  no  time  in  coining 
to   the   conclusion   that   Pesqueira  was   a 
monstrous     fiend,     whoso       true     m. 
might  be  given  the  meed  of  his  just  des- 
erts only  by  a  second     8  eare,     an 
ordinary  pen  woulu   fail  to   do  him 
tice. 

The  true  actor  and  superlative  villiau 
in  the  horrible  conspiracy  and  tragedy, 
however,  was  one  Pablo  Hernandex, 
whose  antecedent  history  I  am  quite 
familiar  with,  ana  will 
although  it  goes  V-ick  to  'hir- 

ing expedition   to   the   then   unknown  re- 
gion in  1844  by  .John   (.'.  Fremont,     who 
says  in     his  narrative     that   on   his     way 
from'  Los  Angeles  to  Santa    I-V  in 
on  reaching  some  springs  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Mohawk   Desert,  he  fi 

a  party  of   Mexicans    pei ily   numi 

by  Indians;  thai   one  very  small  boy,  five 

or  six  years  old,  had  <Tal 

massacre,     and     when 

clinging  to  the  body  of 

and  crying  piteously.       The  sight   of 

dead  mother  and  the  living  chih 

such  sympathy     and   indignation  in     the 


minds  of  the  brave  men  of  Fremont's 
party,  that  Kit  Carson  and  Alexis  Godey 
obtained  permission  to  pursue  the  mur- 
dering savages,  vhich  they  did,  the  two 
men  only,  following  the  trail  for  two 
days.  They  overtook,  surprised,  killed 
and  routed  the  murderers,  re-captured 
and  brought  back  the  horses  of  the  mur- 
dered Mexicans,  01  e  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  places  the  names  of  Carson 
and  Godey  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
American  pioneer  heroes.  The  little 
Pablo  was  tenderly  cared  for,  taken  to 
Washington,  adopted  in  the  family  of 
the  great  Bento.n  and  raised  and  educat- 
ed as  a  gentleman.  Attaining  the  age 
of  about  eighteen  years  he  left  the  Ben- 
ton  home  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices for  a  bright  and  honorable  career, 
and  came  to  Los  Angeles,  a  fluent  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  scholar,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  vo  Sonora.  It  was  he 
who  negotiated  between  Pesqueira,  the 
Ainzas  and  Crabbe,  and  procured  the 
assistance  of  Crabbe  for  Pesqueira.  It 
was  he  who  negotiated  the  terms  of 
peace  between  Gandara  and  Pesqueira, 
to  be  based  on  the  massacre  of  the 
Crabbe  party  of  Americans,  and  it  was 
he  who  acted  as  chief  butler  and  master 
of  ceremonies  at  the  feast  of  the  demons. 
Far  better  for  the  good  name  of  human- 
ity had  Fremont  been  a  day  or  two  late 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  boy's 
parents,  in  order  that  the  Jackals  or 
vultures  could  have  feasted  on  his  in- 
fant carcass,  and  saved  the  world  so 
great  a  shame. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  250,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we 
have  only  100  lei't.  Send  your  order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
ire  with  this  issue.       Watch  for  the 
wal   blank  which  you  will     find     in 
your  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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AXV   YHARS   AGO  there   was     a 

scope  of  territory,  about,  ten 
miles  east  of  tin-  town  of  Mc- 
nardville.  which  was  known  as 
IVL']r<_r  I'orkct.  so  i  ailed  because  il  was 
an  open  pasture  a  mile,  or  two  wide  by 
three  or  four  miles  lon<_r.  Near  Hie 

San  Saha  river  in  this  ••pocket"  was  an 
old  stage  stand  used  as  a  relay  station 
during  the  early  days  when  Hie  over- 
land mail  line  was  in  operation  between 
San  Antonio  and  Fort  Mason,  Fort  Mc- 
Kavett,  Fort  Conclio,  and  other  frontier 
posts.  For  a  long  time  a  one-legged 
man'  named  P<  rkins  kept  this  relay 
station,  and  it  became  known  as  "] 
leg."  Inter  the  region  surrounding  it 

look   the   nai I'   "1'egleg    Pod; 

lieiug    ,,i)    the       -real     overland       si 
line    leading   from      San   Antonio    to      HI 
Paso,   and    thene"   to      Los   Angeles,   (Cali- 
fornia,   Its    isolation    in      the    then    almost 
unbounded    wilderness,    ma«le    it    a    favor- 
ite     point      of      op.  rations      for      "road 
agents"     of   that,     period,     ud      because 
of    the      frequent    "hold-ups"    and      rob- 
beries   committed   in    that    vicinity,    IVir 
leg  became  quite  as  well  known   abroad 
as  Austin   or  Sail    Antonio.        It   was  only 
a   stage   stand   and   was  never   a   town 
village.      its    only    occupants    being      the 
hostlers   and    never   more   than    two   fam- 
ilies.       We      hav.>    in        onr   collect  io- 
historical    material    a      copy    of   a      letter 
written    by       Lieutenant.       Kirby    of      the. 
Tenth    Infantry,   then   stationed   at      Fori 
McKavett.      in    winch     he   young     officer 
-    a    very    graph ic    account    of   ,-,    hold- 
up  at   Pegleg.    in   I8fl7.       It   is     a   < 
Letter,    written    by    Lieut.    Harry    Kirby, 
as   folio. 

Wesl    Poiir     February   -2..    I,s77. 
.     I  left  hoiih  post  D'  1st; 

was  joined  at  S.ili-  bury,  X.  C.  by  Gl> 
who   made  the   trip  to   Texas  with 
In  New  Orleans  we  met  several  offiV 
"Old   Gimlet"          ae   over  to     the     St. 
i  haries    Hotel    and    introduced      himself 
to    us.        His    beard    had   changed   his   ap- 
pearance   so    much    that     neither    of      us 
knew      him      until    he    spoke.        1      nuess 
"Alodoc"   will   tell     you   all   about      our 
pleasant  trip  across  the  Gulf,  as  it  was 
his    first    launch    upon   the   bosom   of  the 


mighty  deep.  Upon  our  arrival  at 
Galveston  on  Sunday  morning  we  were 
surprised  to  find  al?  the  stores  open  the 
same  as  upon  a  week-day.  Upon  in- 
quiry, we  found  that  the  law  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  closed  between  9  a. 
in.  and  4  p.  m.  The  beach  at  Galveston 
is  very  fine  and  well  worth  a  long  jour- 
ney to  see.  ISrereton  joined  us  at 
Houston.  It  is  a  fine  farming  country 
all  along  the  railroad  for  a  hundred 
mibs  or  more  after  leaving  Houston. 
We  found  Bigelow  and  Safford  (this 
officer  died  at  Fort  McKavett)  at  San 
Antonio.  I  had  to  be  over  here  two 
days,  as  the  stages  only  make  three 
trips  a  week.  I  thought  while  there 
that  it  was  the  last  place  in  te  world  I 
would  select  for  beauty  or  pleasure, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  since. 
There  are  worse  places.  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  narrow  and  the  side- 
walks are  especially  so;  it  is  impossible 
to  walk  two  abreast  on  them  without 
crowding  every  one  you  meet  off  into 
the  gutter. 

The     houses     are     low     and     aw  full  j 
ugly,  and  the  inhabitants  are  a     mixed 
of  dirty  Mexicans,  negroes,  French- 
men.  Hermans   and   Americans. 

.Now  comes  my  one  hundred  and 
•y  miles  stage  ride  across  country 
from  San  Antonio  to  McKavett,  the 
mo.st  interesting  part  of  my  trip.  In 
fact,  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  it 
less  entertaining. 

Having  heard  in  Sau  Antonio  of  two 
recent  murders  on  my  road,  I  purchased 
a  large  revolver  before  leaving.  I  set 
out  alone  in  a  tolerable  comfortable 
coach.  Twelve  miles  out  met  a  con- 
\eyanee  containing  the  corpse  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  murdered  the 
night  before  but  a  few  steps  from  tin- 
road.  This  did  not  make  me  feel 
comfortable  nor  tend  to  lessen  my 
vigilance.  I  reached  Fredericksburg 
late  at  night,  took  a  room  at  the  hotel 
ad  slept  till  five  in  the  morning. 

<  Mir  coach  was  here  changed  for  a 
vehicle  resembliu',-  an  ambulance  but 
not  so  good,  and  1  ,  ving  no  hinged  doors 
but  simple  which  could  be 

closed  only  by  curtains  fastened  on  the 
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•  outside  by  small  staples  and  pins.  1 
again  set  out.  tin's  time  in  company  with 
Mr.  Blacker,  a  district  judge  in  western 
Texas.  At  Mason  we  were  joined  by  ;i 
Jew  from  New  Orleans  and  still  later 
by  a  blacksmith  in  the  employ  of  the 
stage  company. 

Feeling  now  quite  secure,  I  fo; 
all  about  danger,  and  about  11  p.  in. 
dropped  into  a  doze  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  a. man  yelling  at  the  driv- 
er to  turn  out  of  Ihe  road  or  lie  would 
blow  his  d — d  head  off.  The  Judge  and 
I  were  on  the  back  seat,  the  Jew  on  the 
front  and  our  packages  and  valises  on 
the  bottom.  The  curtain  wax  fastened 
f  down  on  my  side,  and  I  could »6nly  see 
or  get  out  on  the  Judge's  side. 

Looking   through    this    opening,    I    saw 
a   man  about  ten  yards     off,  pointing     a 
gun  directly  at  the  door.        1  seized   my 
pistols,  which  I  had  unbuckled   and    laid 
on     the   seat,     and    offered      one   to    tin- 
judge,   asking  him  to  use   it,   but  he   de- 
clined, saying,  "There  is  no  use;  there's 
a  large  gang  of  them  and  we  will  all  be 
killed  if  we  resist."       Then   1   offered  it 
to  the  Jew,  but  he  refused,  being     busy 
stowing  away  his  money  and.   as  he   af- 
terward said,  looking  to  see   if   he  could 
jump  out  and  run.       I  aimed  at  the  on- 
ly man  I  could  see,  but  the  judge  caught 
my  pistol  and  begged  me  not  to  fire.   1 
told  him  that,   1   did   not   propose   to     In- 
robbed  without  lighting,  but  he  insisted 
that     there  was  a     large     gang  and    re- 
sistance    would     be   rashness.       As  '  by  - 
this   time   the     only   man   1    could     have 
shot  had  gotten  out  of  view  I  conclud- 
ed that  it  would  be  better  to  surrender. 
The   stage   was   driven   about    two     hun- 
dred yards  from   the  road   ami  we   were 
ordered     to     get   out,   one     at    the 
without  arms.       As  1  was  the  last  I 
time  to  take  all 'my  money   except 
dollars  and  put  it  down  my  left  boo 
putting  my   small   pistol   down   my   r 
boot  and  my  watch  in  the  case  of  a 
low     that   was     lying     in  the   s< 
soon   as  1    was  oui    they   look    me   to      the 
real-    of.    the      coach    and    demanded      my 
money.          I    gav"    them    my   purse      n.id 
they,    finding      lui:    live      dollars,      swore 
that    I   had   more   money   and    ill,  I 

did  not  tell  them  where  it  was  ii>e\ 
would  blow  my  b:  ains  out  in  case  the\ 
found  it.  They  then  searched  me. 


taking  the  studs  from  my  shirt,  and 
not  finding  any  money,  repeated  their 
threats.  I  told  them  they  might  search 
as  thoroughly  as  they  pleased,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  look  in  my  boots,  but  as 
I  expected  they  declined  with  an  oath. 
1  was  then  sent  to  join  the  other  pas- 
sengers at  the  head  of  the  team,  and 
they  proceeded  to  search  the  coach, 
which  they  did  so  thoroughly  that  they 
found  sonic  mom-y  that  the  judge  had 
hidden  in  the  straw,  and  also  my  watch. 
They  cut,  our  vaiises  all  to  pieces,  com- 
pletely ruining  them.  They  then 
searched  me  a  second  time,  tearing  the 
lining  from  my  hat,  and  wer-  about  to 
let  me  go,  when  one  of  them  said, 
"Make  the  d — d  scoundrel  pull  off  his 
boots,  anyway."  Now,  it  you  have 
never  looked  down  the  barrel  of  a  six- 
shooter  within  a  fe\»  feet  of  your  head, 
1  can  assure  you  thai,  it  is  not  pleasant, 
especially  when  it  is  held  by  a  man  • 
whom  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  will 
pull  the  trigger  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  conditions  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  lie  fulfilled  in  the  next  minute 
or  two.  I  made  a .  desperate  resolve 
that  should  they  find  the  money  I 
would  close  in  with  the  nearest  robber 
and  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
pulled  off  my  riglit  boot  first,  telling 
them  I  had  a  pistol  in  it.  While  they 
were  searching  that  and  looking  at  the 
pistol,  I  pulled  the  other  boot  off  cau- 
tiously, pressing  my  heel  against  the 
roll  of  money  and  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing it  out  on  the  ground,  and  when 
they  looked  in  the  boot  it  was  empty. 
Thev-fhei!  gave  u><  back  the  small  pis- 
tol.' 

i  h  -  :•'  here  .-.u  ;&ount  of  the  at  fair 
'  .lad;;-'  Blacker  for  "The  St. 
d  .Minneapolis  Pioneer." 

Ben  Ficklin,   Texas. 

December    1(1,    1877. 
D  ar      Miijo'-:    -  -   On      Saturday 
g    ;.t    one    o  clock    near    Pegleir      I 
was    startled    from    an    indifferent    slum- 
ber  in      the   stage   coach    by    the   clicking 
of   a    Winchester    i  it'le    and     voices    from 
without    hallowing    to    the    driver, "  Turn 

into    the   brush,      g     d    d n      you,      or   1 

will  shoot  the  Mdi  of  your  head  off! 
Will  not  lei!  you  ;gain."  At.  the  same 
time  I  saw  two  men  with  guns,  one 
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In-firing  on   the   driver     and     the     other 

pointing  af  the  opening  in  the  co;icli. 
There  were  two  passengers  besides  my- 
self in  tin-  couch:  Lieutenant  Kirby,  a 
graduate  of  \Vcsi  Point  assigned  to 
duty  at  Furl  M<'Kavett  in  the  Tenth 
Infantry,  the  other  a  drummer  from 
New  Orleans.  My  pistol  was  relied  up 
in  mv  blankets;  the  drummer  had  no 
arms,  hut  Lieut.  Kirby  was  well  heeled. 
We  had  from  the  time  we  lel't  the  road 
until  we  w>-ro  stopped  in  the  brush  to 
consider  what  wo  should  do. 

The  drummer  ,md  myself  concluded 
that  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  risk 
the  fight,  but  riie  Lieutenant  insisted 
upon  a  fight,  not  on  account  of  the 
money  he  might  lose,  but  on  account  of 
Iris  profession.  We  overruled  him  find 
were  ready  to  submit  to  the  robbery 
when  (lie  coach  stopped  a<rain  in  the 
brush  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  road.  One  at  a  time 
was  called  find  stepped  forward,  was 
robbed  find  sen;  to  the  front  of  the 
horses.  The  coach  was  then  pliine 
of  money,  jewe  i-  •  find  arms.  Kaoh  one 
had  hidden  a  portit  n  of  his  money  find 
valuables  while  i.i  the  stage.  1  threw 
mine  in  the  hay  :.n  the  bottom  of  the 
coach,  the  drummer  tucked  his  in  the  top 
of  the  coach:  the  Lieutenant  put  his  in 

boot;  mine  was  found,  the  bill; 
they  did  not  get.  The  drummer  de- 
livered them  'hi.-ty  dollars,  the  Lieu- 
tenant five  dollars  and  I  twenty  five. 
They  also  got  the  Lieutenant's  and 
drummer's  watches,  which  were  loft 
in  (he  coach.  While  the  coach  was  be- 
ing robbed  we  were  all  guarded,  fl  Win- 
chester being  on  us.  The  robbers — the 
two  we  saw-  were  men  of  good  add  re.-,, 
and  executed  the  robbery  skillfully. 
The\  attempted  no  disguise,  oxeepi 
the  boss.  who  evidently  thought  I 
knew  him;  to  the  others  he  was  mire 
served.  The  d  among  themselves 

I  rom  which  we  learned  that  another 
party  were  to  rib  the  down  stage  and 
that  they  were  within  support: 

When    tht.y    commenced    cut 
mail-hairs    QjtoP,    1     made      an    appeal 
to   them,   stating   that    they    hardly   would 
find  any  money   in   registered   letters 
ing    up    lite       coi.htry.      They       cut 
however,    and    Mopped,    putting    all 
mail  back.     Thsy  then  asked  about  the 


paymaster.  A  short  time  after  this  the 
lights  of  the  down  coach  came  in  view. 
They  then  told  us  we  could  get  in  the 
coach  and  not  to  make  any  move  or 
strike  a  light,  and  if  we  did  they  would 
fire  mi  us.  The  down  coach  tumbled 
along  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  got 
back  on  the  road  and  came  along.  Be- 
fore we  left  the  boss  said,  "You  may 
tell  the  Monard  people  Dick  Dublin 
has  come  back  t  ,  stay  a  while." 

The  robbery  will  not  net  them  more 
than  three  hundred  in  money,  arms  and 
jewelry.  My  first  sensation  was  that 
of  a  bad  dream  which  soon  vanished 
before  a  humi'ating  and  outrageous 
reality.  I  was  .-truck  with  their  cool- 
ness and  audacity.  One  thing  seemed 
singular.  They  di  dined  to  touch  us 
personally,  that  is.  to  put  hands  on  us 
in  any  way.  They  frequently  threat- 
ened to  kill  us  if  they  caught  us  in  a  lie, 
but  never  made  any  personal  search.  A 
little  less  than  a  \  ear  ago  the  stage,  was 
robbed  on  the  very  spot  where,  we  we.c 
robbed  then  and  in  this  last  case  the 
intention  was  to  rob  the  United  States 
paymaster. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  terrible 
earnestness  with  whi<\h  they  acted, 
something  like  that  displayed  by  an  ex- 
ecutioner when  he  executes  the  penalty 
of  death.  I  understand  they  did  not 
rob  the  down  stage.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  it  on  the  theory  that  they 
found  they  would  not  get  anything  but 
arms,  with  probably  some  jewelry  and 
a  little  money. 

A.  BLACKER. 

The  Judge  is  mistaken  as  regards  t'ie 
down  coach,  as  it  came  along  a  good 
deal  later  than  he  stales.  We  obeyed 
t,,  the  letter  the  order  concerning  noise 
and  lights,  but  during  the  time  I  got 
out,  crawled  around  on  the  ground  and 
found  my  money.  When  I  arrived 
here  there  were  no  single  officers  at  the 
post  ,-ind  I  felt  rather  lonely,  despite 
Tie  kind  atlention  of  the  married  ofti- 
j  and  their  families.  Since.  how- 
ever I  hr ont|iaiiies  of  our  regiment 

find  cue  of  the  Kith  Cavalry  have  re- 
turned, find  it  is  miic't  more  lively  for 
a  "youngster."  I  like  my  regiment. 
very  much,  and  those  who  know  Say 

that   McKavett    is   the       most     pleasant 
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post  in  Texas.  The  country  is  very 
barren-looking,  1'ie  vegetal  ion  being 
stunted  and  the  m-eams  few  and  shal- 
low except  .during  freshets,  when  they 
are  impassable.  There  is  a  place  on 
Bear  Creek  whore  the  road  passes  about 
six  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  the  trash  and  grass  from  the  last 
freshet  showed  that  the  water  had  been 
high  enough  to  float  olT  the  hat  of  a 
man  riding  horse-back.  The  hunting  is 
good,  deer  and  antelope  being  found  a 
few  miles  from  the  post.  Geese  and 


ducks  are  very  abundant,  but  turkey 
are  rather  scarce,  except  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  There  have 
been  five  persons  shot  and  killed  with- 
in less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  post  since  1  arrived,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  rather  quiet  compared  to  what  it 
was  some  years  ago. 

Having   a    pretty    good    hall,    we   have 

organi/'.'ed    a    hop   club   and     give     hops 

•    a    week.     We    also    have      amateur 

theatricals  by   the  ladies  and  officers  of 

the  post. 


Written  for  Frontier  Time*  hij  Bernard  If onken,  Boerne,  Texas 


JOURNEY  from  Galveston     to 
New  Braunfels  today   is  consid- 
ered a  pleasure  trip.       At  night  , 
you  enter  a     comfortable     Pull- 
man;'next  morning     you   enjoy  a     good 
breakfast  in     San  Antoi  io ;   this     ended 
you  step  on  a  train  going  north  east  and 
in  about  an  hour's  time  you  arrive  : 
ly  at     your  destination.       Like  a     fairy- 
tale    though      sounds        the      description 
of  such     a  trip  made   in     the  year  1S4.">- 
1846.          Perhaps     the     younger     gener- 
ation       have        heard    of      the    hardship- 
and     trials     that     our       forebears     had 
to   -undergo;      but   at      the     same     time, 
they    can    never    fully    realixe    the      con 
ditions   as     they    actually      e.-istod    t! 
In  the  following  1  will  try  to  describe  a 
trip  of  those  bygone  days.       I  was  then 
merely    a   boy    o,'    eleven    years    but    even 
now     the  tragic  details  of  such     a  trip 
live    undimmed    vividly    before    my    eyes 
My  father  was   u   wine   grower   on        the 
banks   of   the    river    Rhine.        The    in 
gration  fever,  so  prevalent    at    that 
all    through    Germany,    also    struct 
father.     Partly  niter   going  through 
half  dozen  poor  crop  years  and   pro 
ly  the  unrest   of  th<-  year   1*H   was     ;:\ 
ready  in     the     air.'        Duped     by 
mises  of  the  Nobility  club  of  Nayenee 
whose  true  worth     no  one     had   a      clear 
conception,    my    father      l.inally     decided 
to   also    join    to    go    Io    Texas    under    then 
terms.     1.1    was   in  -the   month   of  ( K-'olier 
184").    that    our    f.'iuMy    embarked    on    tin- 
two   masted   sc'n>.    i-r   "Neptune"        for 
our   overseas  trip    which   lasted     in     all, 


."iS  days,   and   was  very  agreeable. 

As  the  sailing  lasted  longer  than  in- 
tended, we  began  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  When  wo.  first  sighted  land 
we  got  a  good  impression  of  our  new 
country,  as  the  boat  sent  out  to  meet  us 
brought  a  pilot  and  some  fresh  meat. 
After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  days  in  Gal- 
veston the  company  (-.bartered  a  steam- 
boat to  take  the  passengers  of  the  Nep- 
tune, and  also  the  passengers  of  Her- 
cules, which  had  arrived  meantime,  to 
land  them  at  the  port  of  Indianola. 

As  the  steamer  was  nearing  Pass 
('avallo,  a  strong  wind  was  blowing 
making  the  passage  of  the  Pass  very 
dangerous.  Not  taking  in  considera- 

tion   that    the    steamer   was   almost   over- 
loaded   with   human   beings  and        their 
belonging?,,      the    ;iilot    attempted,      with 
true     American    daring,     to     cross     the 
channel.     The    steamer   stranded    on    the 
sprung   a    leal-',      and      was     slowly 
waiter.       As  Lady          Luck 
Id    have   it.   the    water   was   not   deep 
ubnflerge  the  steamer.       The 
and    their      belongings    were 
landed     on     the     Island       of 
la.        The    workers,    when    they 
got    through,    were    waist      deep 
in    water,   and    the    goods   were          piled 
:ln-r    in    one   location    and      a      guard 
put    over   them   at    night. 

We  soon  sighted  a  schooner  coming 
our  way  loaded  with  cotton,  which, 
after  an  agreement  was  made,  hasten- 
ed to  unload  the  cotton  on  shore,  tak- 
ing in  its  place  all  the  first  class  pas- 
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senders    of      the    X-'pluue    and      Hercules, 
and   also  all   the   tents  and      oth,-r    iroods 
and    provision^   1o    land   thrm    at    Indtan- 
ola.     After    eigln    days    the    vessel 
turned    and    got    (lie    balance    of    the    ; 
sengers    and      their    tilings    of      the      He 
enles,    and    ai'ter    another   dreary    \vait    of 
eight    days    finalh     the    last    of      the    pas- 
sengers   of    .Neptune    were    relieved          of 
their    distress    an  i     landed    at     Indianola, 
happy  to  be  on  K'.iid  ground   once  in 
Indianola    was   at    that    time   sparsely 
tied.     The    company    that      had      agreed, 
after    a    cash    stipulation    was    made      in 
the  old  country  with  them,  to  land  them 
safely    and    see    to    their    comforts,    failed 
utterly  to  do  so.       No  building  material 
or  tools  of  any   kind  were  on  hand.       In 
the  first  place     no   tents   were     intended 
for  the  peasants.       The  Company's  store 
house  was   constructed  of  wreckage   from 
the  sea,  so  everybody  did  the  best      they 
could.        It    was  rumored  that   we  had   to 
live  in  eaves,  which  is  an  untruth,  as  by 
digging  in  four  feet  the  water  will  begin 
to  seep  in.       On  account  of  a  scarcity  of 
building     maferial  a     good     many     were 
compelled   to      dig      sod    and      build      sod 
houses,    with    whatever    they    could      find 
for  a  covering,  often  entailing  the  sever- 
est hardships,  as  ii  all  had   to  be  brought 
together  on  our  backs.       Often  after  this 
work    was   completed    it    began      to    pour 
down  rain    softening  the     sod   so     c\ 
thing  tumbled  down,  again  making  it,  of 
course,   look   more   like   caves   than    living 
quarters.       Father   was  unable  to  buy   a 
tent  or  the  goods  for  one  so  he  built,  for 
us.   out    of  rough  lumber  and   sod,     some 
kind  of  a   shack    for  shelter  against     the 
inclement    weather.        Xaturally    Mich      a 
hut  had  hardly   any  ventilation     and   in 
consequence     of     the     continued     rains, 
evi  rything  became  mouldy.       Then  when 
it  was  not  raining  we  had  to  have  these 
huts  to  escape  the  burning  rays  of     the 
sun.       Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
no  wonder  that   the  people  got  sick  and 
died.      We  had  to  live  like  this  for  sev- 
eral months.        In  the  spring  of  isjij  live 
young  men,  Fietsam  by  name,  cousjns  of 
mine,  canie  over  from  Germany.       .Mean- 
time the  Company  had  done  better  by  us, 
giving   those   poor   dejected     immigrants 
some  sort   of  comforts.       Father   bought 
goods  for  a  tent  to  be  used  on  our  inland 
journey,  and     it  had     just     been     n 


This  tent  also  <^iv"  shelter  to  my  cousins. 
The  company  had  made  a  contract  with 
a  man  by  name  of  Torrey  for  the  trans- 
ition of  the  immigrant's  to  the  New 
tation  of  the  immigrants  to  'the  New 
P.raunfels,  Fredericksburg,  and  Llano 
When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween i  he  Unite.)  States  and  Mexico, 
Mr.  Torrey  gave  his  best  teams  to  the 
service  of  the  I'nited  States  and  only 
those  that  wen-  tiol  fit,  for  government 
service  were  put  to  our  disposal  for  the 
trip  inland.  After  waiting  quite  awhile, 
my  father  concluded  to  walk  up  from 
ludianola  to  New  P.raunfels  to  see  if  he 
could  not  procure  accomoclations  and 
for  the  transport  up  to  his  destination, 
one,  of  his  nephews  (Fietsam)  accomp- 
I  him  and  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  wagon  to  come  back  with  them. 
During  father's  absence  the  Company's 
agent  informed  us  to  get  ready  to  <go,  as 
we  '  '  on  the  list.  What  should 

we  do  now.'  It  v  as  uncertain  if  father 
could  procure  a  ,vagon  to  take  us  up. 
As  the  Fietsam 's  also  had  the  agent's 
consent  to  go,  w-  packed  the  wagon 
with  all  of  our  g^ods  and  those  of  the 
Kietsams.  With  us  on  the  same  wagon 
went  a  family  of  four,  by  name  of  Web- 
er. On  the  5th  day  of  July,  1846,  our 
ni  loaded  with  sixteen  persons  and 
their  belongings  hft  Indianola  for  New 
P.ramifcls.  The  tirsi  night  we  camped 
on  Chocolate  CreeK.  The  second  day, 
toward  evening,  one  wagon  wheel  broke, 
in  the  midst  of  au  open  prairie.  Now 
\v<.  had  to  MiiTcr  for  not  providing 
igh  vessels  for  a  supply  of  water, 
also  there  was  1:0  wood  around  to  cook 
with.  We  knew  ihat  a  little  further  up 
a  man  by  the  nam  ;  of  Kohler  lived.  My 
her  and  one  Fietsam  went  with  him 
;md  told  him  of  our  predicament,  and 
Kohler  let  them  have  a  wagon  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  so  we  moved  on  to  the 
'next  watering  place.  The  broken  wag- 
on and  baggage  we  left  beehind.  While 
we  were  camped  at  the  water,  father  re- 
turned but.  thoughtlessly  let  the  wagon 
he  had  secured  go  on  to  Indianola,  so 
nig  made  his  tiip  on  foot  to  New 
P.raunfels  all  in  vain.  My  father  re- 
paired the  broken  wheel,  the,  remaining 
.  ere  loaded  on  and  the  journey  re- 
sumed, but  not  for  long.  This  time  an 
broke,  which  again  was  repaired  by 
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father,  and  we  finally  reached  Victoria. 
The  distance  between  this  place  and 
Inclianola  ,is  about  forty  miles  and  it 
took  us  all  of  fourteen  days  to  make  it. 
Upon  our  arrival  in  Victoria  we  wer<- 
all  more  or  less  sick,  and  our  hands  and 
faces  were  sore  and  swollen  from  mos- 
quito bites.  We  consulted  a  doctor, 
but  got  no  relief  f,  nn  his  medicine.  T  > 
make  things  worse,  we  had  to  take  a  new 
teamster,  a  negro  with  six  yoke  of  oxen. 
Why  this  change  we  did  not  know.  We 
had  to  leave  the  Weber  family  in  Vic- 
toria to  make  the  load  lighter.  The 
negro  brought  us  very  considerately  to 
Spring  Creek  and  left  us  in  the  midst  of 
a  lot  of  hills.  Ilvre  we  buried  my  dear 
mother  and  one  of  the  Fietsams.  who 
were  sick  when  we  left  Tndianola.  While 
here  father  got  acquainted  with  a  man 
by  name  of  Sewald;  later  knowr, 
throughout  Comal  county  as  Treasure 
Hunter  Sewald.  Mr.  Sewald  gave  us 
all  the  assistance  h,-  could  to  bury  our 
dead,  but  later  on  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  a  great  sorrow  to  us  by  him  sell- 
ing a  Spanish  stud  horse  t  >  Father.  We 
were  left  at  Spring  Creek  for  quite  a 
while  where  no  meat  and  no  vegetables 
were  to  be  had,  and  but  little  meal  left 
of  the  barrell  which  father  had  bought 
on  the  coast,  and,  worst,  of  all  all  we 
were  still  more  or  less  sick.  Filially  an- 
other teamster  took  pity  on  us  and  car- 
ried us  as  far  as  the  Widow  Burkhart's 
place,  where  now  Hochheim  is  situared 
Here  the  teamster  turned  two  yoke  of 
oxen  loose  and  took  the  other  along  with 
him.  We  had  this  advantage,  there 
was  good  water  and  we  could  also  buy 
milk. 

So  the  time  slipped  by,  and  looked  as 
though  everybody  had  forgotten  about 
.us,  and  worst  of  all,  disease  was  taking 
on  a  more  malignent  form.  While  there 
first  one  of  the  i-Vitsams  died,  then  fol- 
lowed his  brother,  the  one  who  had  9Q 
laborously  made  it  on  foot  with  father, 
up  to  New  Braunfels,  and  finally  the 
youngest  brother  of  Feitsams  also  died 
These  three  brothers  were  about  the 
first  to  be  interred  in  the  then  new  cem- 
etery at  Hochheim.  When  the  last  one 
was  burffed,  that  «;me  day  the  American-, 
had  a  picnic  in  progress  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  but  all  attended  the  fun- 
eral and  I  remember  very  distinctly  that 


many  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eyes  of 
those  •stalwart  sons  of  the  pioneer  coun- 
try when  they  saw  the  body  of  the  hand- 
some young  man  lowered  into  his  last, 
resting  lace.  .My  brother  Henry,  and 
the  last  of  the  five  Feitsam  brothers,  also 
took  sick  but  still  managed  to  keep  t lien- 
spirits  up.  My  father  fearing  that  he 
would  lose  all  of  his  dear  ones  went  to 
Burkhart's  offering  to  pay  them  liberally 
if  they  would  consent  to  take  us  to  Xew 
Braunfels.  A  young  man  promised  to 
do  so,  and  went  and  got  two  yoke  of  ox- 
en from  Mr.  Torrey  and  two  of  his  own 
and  drove  us  as  far  as  Peach  Creek. 
The  crossing  of  this  creek  was  very  bog- 
gy and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  creek  the  wagon  bogged  down  so 
that  the  team  was  unable  to  get  us  out 
again,  and  Mr.  Burkhart  w,ent  back  to 
get  more  teams.  While  he  was  gone  it 
began  to  rain.  .My  sick  brother  sought 
shelter  under  a  tree,  where  my  sister 
tried  her  best  to  protect  him  with  an 
umbrella.  But  still  it  rained,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  doomed  to  drown 
and  be  washed  away.  After  awhile  we 
were  delighted  to  see  my  sister,  Hose, 
coming  from  New  Braunfels  with  help. 
Sister  Kose  had  taken  an  earlier  opport- 
unity to  get  to  New  Braunfels  where 
she  accepted  a  place  as  a  servant  girl. 
When  we  were  at  Hochheim,  father 
wrote  to  her  to  try  her  best  to  get  help 
so  we  would  get  out  of  our  deplorable 
state.  A  friend  of  father's,  Ilankhamer, 
by  name,  passing  by,  promised  to  deliv- 
er the  letter  to  the  family  that  my  sister 
was  with.  But  they  failed  to  give  I  he 
letter  to  my  sister.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  to  broad-cast  the  news  of  death  and 
disaster  and  perhaps  added  a  little.  Of 
course  when  my  sister  heard  all  of  this, 
it  nearly  drove  her  to  dispair,  and  she 
concluded  to  take  the  first  chance  to  go 
down  to  where  'her  dear  ones  were  to 
vertify  the  truth  of  the  reports.  There 
on  tlie  Peach  Creek,  or  rather  in  the 
creek  she  met  us.  Father  had  to  pay 
those  heartless  teamsters  well  to  get  us 
out  of  the  mud  and  water.  They  had 
also  sent  along  a  teamster  to  take  us  to 
Xew  Braunfels.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Burk- 
hart arrived  with  more  oxen,  and  was 
willing  enough  to  take  us  up  himself  de- 
claring that  the  other  teamster  with  on- 
ly two  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  get 
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through   .  bill   In-  would   not    let    .Mr.    Hul'k 
hart   have  the  Torrey  oxen  and  so   Buck- 
hart  had  to  he  content,  but  when  he  left 
us    he    waived    all    responsibility    of      ih' 
safe  arrival  of   hi-  charges.        That    Bl 
afternoon  our  teamster  took  ns  i\vo  mil  '« 
on  to  near  a  eoit  ,u  irin  belonging  to  Mr. 
Jones,    tlie      birthplace    of   Judge      . I  ones. 
who  later  moved  to  near  Curry's  (Y 
Kendall  county.       The  teamster  pretend- 
ed he  was  looking  for  oxen.       He  left  us 
and    never    returned.        My    sister    wrote 
to   Mr.      Murkhart     for  help,     and   he  re 
sponded    promptly    by    sending    a      Swiss 
man  by  name  of  Kaeterle.  with  two  yoke 
of  oxen!       About  his  time  my  sick  broth 
er  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  small  grave 
yard   near  the  .lones  estate.        A    member 
of   the   .lones   family    also   took    sick    ami 
they  had  to  send  to  (Jonxales  for  a  doctor. 
My   sister   undertook   to  go,  as  she   was   a 
fearless    rider,    using      that    horse      which 
father      had   bough;      from    Mr.      New  a  Id. 
Returning,    a      bunch    of   mustang    horses 
crossed   her  path.       Her  mount   was  bent 
on  following  them  but  was  held  back   by 
Sister    when    he    reared    up   and    fell    over 
on  her  the   pommel   of  the  saddle     strik- 
ing her    with    full    force      near    her    heart. 
\Ve  took  her  along  in  a  serious  condition. 
But  when   we   got    to   Segnin   death    re  lie  v 
ed  her  suffering.       She   is  resting  in  the 
cemetery   at    that    place.        Father   had   to 
leave   the   last    of  the  .surviving  nephews, 
Kietsam.  in   the  lender  care  of  the  Jones 
family,    where    hi-speedily    recovered    his 
health.        It   was   in    September   when    we 
arrived  at   New  U'-aunfels  under  the  able 
guidance   of   Mr.    !  aeterle.   the   trip   tak- 
ing fully  three  months.       Soon  after  get- 
ting to   New   Jiraunfels  my     other  sister, 
Barbara,     died   r.ivl     lies   buried     at   the 
cemetery   in  New   1'raunfels. 

Fifty-six  years  iiave  passed  since  those 
eventful  days.  My  days  have  been  fill- 
ed with  joys  and  sorrows,  but  1  very 
well  recollect  (lie  happenings  undimmed 
and' clear.  My  aim  in  putting  this  down 
on  paper  is  mainly  to  remind  the  youth 
of  today  that  they  owe  to  the  pioneers 
all  honor  ami  respect  for  bla/ing  the 
trail  for  their  own  prosperity  and  the 
wonderful  developments  the  countn, 
now  enjoys. 


PRONOUNCED  DEATH  SENTENCE. 

(  b'nnn  l\it;e  11} 

for  you  to  send  !^-  your  priest  or  your 
mini.Mer  and  ge*  1  nun  him — well — such 
consolation  as  you  can:  but  the  court  ad- 
vises you  to  plac  •  no  reliance  upon  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Mr.  Sheriff,  remove 
the  prisoner." 

Assisted  from  the  outside,  the  young 
Mexican  succeeded,  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  adobe  jail  the  night  preceding 
the  day  of  his  intended  execution,  and 
on  a  fleet  IIOI-M'.  'nearby,  saddled  and 
bridled,  which  his  sweetheart,  Delfina, 
had  placed  then-  for  him,  fled  to  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Ant  oil  Chico,  on  the  Rio 
os,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  pov;e  and  shot  to 'death. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 


Christmas  in  a  Dugout. 

Mrs  ('.  W.  Jones,  in  talking  about 
Christmas  days  long  ago,  remarked  that 
in  1881  the  Panhandle  was  very  sparsely 
settled,  houses  and  families  being  few 
and  far  between.  Dugouts  were  then 
common  and  on  '.his  particular  Christ- 
mas the  people  >_ra;hered  in  the  biggest 
dugout  in  the  neighborhood  for  their 

oration,  the  place  belonging  to  Joe 
Mi-owning,  a  w.-ll  known  citizen  of  Dick- 
eii-  county.  The  tree  was  a  Chinaberry 
full  of  yellow  balls,  the  balls  gleaming 
like  gold  amid  th"  white  cotton  trimming 
of  the  tree.  Ji>  addition  wreaths  were 
made  from  algerita  bushes,  the  green  ad- 
ding a  pretty  '"mishing  touch  to  the 
festive  scene.  i)n  the  tree  were  all  the 
gifts  that  were  favorites  of  years  ago. 
bolls  of  all  kirn's  .'ml  toys  for  the  little 
girls  and  red  topped  boots  with  brass 
toes  and  other  'hings  equally  liked  for 
the  boys.  Uel.'tives  had  sent  Mrs.  Jones 
then  about  seven  years  old,  a  big  wax 
doll  and  she  was  very  happy  in  its  pos- 

,011.  Mr.  Mi-owning  did  the  shop- 
ping for  the  neighborhood,  making  the 
trip  to  Colorado  Cny  to  supply  the  need- 
ed articles.  There  were  but  six  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  the  tree  and  the  treats, 
but  the  little  folks  had  a  good  time  and 
so  did  the  older  folks.  A  big  dance  was 
also  held  at  the  Matador  ranch.  As 
wild  game  was  plentiful  in  those  long 
ago  days.  Christ).. a*-  dinner  was  bounti- 
ful and  turkeys  v  Me  not  in  demand. — 
News.  . 
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Knew  Lottie  Deno. 

Col.  John  C.  Jacobs,  of  San  Antonio, 
writes  Frontier  Times  as  follows  : 

"The  article  in  j*ur  January  number 
"The"  Mystery  Woman."  Lottie  Deno, 
awakens  loved  memories  of  the  frontier 
days  in  the  early  70s  at  Fort  Griffin 
in "  Shackleford  county.  I  would  like 
to  know  \vlio  wrote  the  article,  as  the 
general  purport  is  true.  I  was  sheriff 
of  Shackleford  county  and  resigned  in 
favor  of  Bill  Cruger  in  1876  and  went 
on  the  buffalo  range  for  five  years  as  a 
buffalo  hunter.  I  knew  Lottie  Deno 
well.  She  was  on  the  portly  order,  a 
fine  looker,  and  in  manner  a  typical 
Southern  lady,  but  didn't  always  live 
up  to  her  appearance.  She  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  common  prostitutes  that 
infested  such  dens  as  the  Flat  under 
the  hill  from  Fort  Griffin.  I  have  had 
many  interviews  with  her  as  an  officer 
in  regard  to  the  doings  and  where- 
abouts of  outlaws  who  infested  the 
Flat.  She  could  be  relied  upon  to  tell 
the  truth.  But  she  never  gambled  in 
the  gambling  haiis,  though  she  held 
gentlemen's  games  at  her  adobe  flat 
for  men  who  never  played  in  public  at 
the  gambling  dens.  She  always  had 
one  or  two  admireis  on  her  staff  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country,  but  never 
played  them  for  i.ll  they  were  worth. 
John  Golden  was  a  Jew,  and  a  go-be- 
tween for  outlaw.';  and  crooks  He  was 
not  in  Lottie  Deno's  class,  and  was  in 
no  way  associated  with  her.  I  am  not 
telling  you  this  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
proving the  author  of,  your  story,  as  it 
is  genuine  and  in  the  main  correct. 
Lottie  was  a  diplomat  and  stood  apart 
from  the  rabble.  The  marshal's  name 
was  Bill  Gilson.  and  not  Gibson.  I 
know  all  the  characters  named  in  your 
article,  Smokey  Joe,  Laripy  Dan,  Hur- 
ricane Bill.' 


Gives  Us  A  Boost. 

J.   Frank  Dobie,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Texas,  never     1: 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Frontier     Times  and     its  editor.       Sev- 
eral times,   in   different   publications   he 
has   taken   occasion   to   say      conic      very 
complimentary   things   about   our   ci, 
to  preserve  the  history  of  our  state,  all 
of    which     is     fully     appreciated.         In 


the  Dallas  News  of  December  26,  1926, 
011  the  page  devoted  to  Reviews  of 
Books  and  Literary  Shop  Talk,  Mr. 
Dobie  has  the  following  to  say: 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Hie  pub- 
hMier  of  this  lif;  of  "The  Indian  Cap- 
tive,"— J.  Marvin  Hunter,  of  Bandera. 
Texas.  Up  in  rhe  hills  of  Bandera 
county  he  lias  for  some  years  now  been 
doing  a  work  that  no  other  man  in 
Texas  has  been  t.bie  to  do,  though  num- 
bers have  tried.  First  he  ran  a  county 
newspaper.  Then  he  edited  and  print- 
ed "The  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,"  since 
reprinted  by  Lamar  &  Barton  of  Dallas. 
Three  years  ago  he  began  issuing  a 
monthly  magazine  called  Frontier 
Times.  The  first  volume  of  that  maga- 
zine now  sells  for  $2. 5  and  the  present 
circulation  is  ov<  r  :!,()()()  copies.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  reprinted  several  scarce 
hooks,  such  ;is  'lie  "Life  of  Sam  Bass." 
"Life  of  John  Wesley  Hadin."  and  the 
"Life  of  Ben  Thompson."  His  work 
is  invaluable  to  the  increasing  number 
of  people  interested  in  the  frontier 
life  and  times  of  Texas." 


Old  Circuit  Rider  Dies. 

Rev.  X.  W.  Keith,  aged  Methodist 
minister  known  to  thousands  of  people 
throughout  Texas,  died  at  his  home  in 
I'valde,  December  11,  1926.  Rev.  Keith 
preached  his  last,  sermon  in  -May,  IDL'li, 
in  comemoration'  of  his  98th  birthday, 
which  had  been  li's  custom  cadi  year  to 
preach  on  the  .Sunday  nearest  his  birth- 
day, and  many  of  his  old  friends  would 
assemble  to  hear  the  message  he  would 
bring.  He  commenced  preaching  as  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider  fifty-three  years 
ago.  He  camped  wherever  night  over- 
took him  and  preached  throughout  West 
and  Southwest  Texas.  He  had  officiat- 
ed at  hundredg  of  weddings  and 
Funerals,  and  the  people  had  confidence 
in  the, religion  of  the  aged  minister,  who 
had  been  so  faithful  to  the  calling  and 
in  upholding  the  standards  of  Christian- 
itv. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.  Watch  for  the 
renewal  blank  which  you  will  find  in 
your  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Saftftla  Greek.  Fnglnit  nun  NsiTOirro 

Taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  General  falter  P.  Lane 


SrRVEYIXG  party  being  form- 
ed at  Franklin,  Robertson  coun- 
ty. I  went  with  William  Love 
and  others  from  San  Augustine 
to  join  it,  all  of  us  having  lands  to  lo- 
cate. We  organized  at  Franklin — twen- 
ty-throe of  us — fleeting  Niel,  captain, 
William  Henderson  being  our  surveyor. 
We  started  in  September,  1838,  via  Par- 
ker's Fort,  for  Richland  creek  where  we 
intended  to  make  our  locations.  The 
second  day  we  camped  at  Parker's  Fort, 
which  was  then  vacated,  having  been 
,  stormed  about  two  months  before  by  a 
body  of  ('omanehes  (This  is  error;  Par- 
ker's Fort  was  destroyed  May  19,  1836), 
who  murdered  all  the  inhabitants  or 
carried  them  off  into  captivity,  the  two 
historical  Parker  children  being  among 
the  latter.  We  passed  Tehuacana  hill 
on  our  way  to  Richland  creek,  and  cross- 
ed through  a  dense  thicket  to  the  other 
side  of  the  crceek  and  encamped  about  a 
mile  on  the  other  stream,  where  we  were 
going  to  commence  operations.  We 
found  there  some  three  hundred  Kicka- 
poo  Indians,  with  their  squaws  and 
papooses,  who  had  come  down  from  their 
reservation  in  Arkansas  to  lay  in  their 
supply  of  dried  buffalo  meat,  for  the 
country  then  abounded  with  any  amount 
of  game,  and  from  the  hill's  you  could 
see  a  thousand  buffalo  at  a  sight.  The 
Indians  received  us  kindly,  as  a  great 
many  of  them  spoke  English.  We 
camped  by  them  11  ree  days,  going  out  in 
the  morning  surveying,  and  returning  in 
evening  to  camp  in  order  to  procure 
water.  . 

The  third  morning  at  breakfast  we  ob- 
served a  commotion  in  the  camp  of  our 
neighbors.  Presently  the  chief  came  to 
us  and  reported  that  the  lonies  (a  wild 
tribe)  were  coming  to  kill  us.  We 
thanked  them  for  the  information,  but 
said  we  were  not  afraid  of  the  lonies, 
and  said  if  they  attacked  us  we  would 
"clean  them  out,"  as  they  had  nothing 
lint  bows  and  arrows,  anyway.  They 
begged  us  to  lr,t\e,  saying  if  the  Ionics 
killed  us  it  would  be  laid  on  them.  We 
refused  to  leave,  but  asked  the  chief  why, 
as  he  took  so  much  interest  in  our  wel- 


fare, he  could  not  help  us  to  whip  the 
lonies.  -He  said  he  could  not  do  that, 
as  his  tribe  had  a  treaty  with  them. 
They  begged  us  feelingly  to  go,  but  as 
we  would  not,  they  planned  a  little  sur- 
prise for  us.  They  knew  where  we  had 
made  a  corner  the  evening  before,  and 
knew  that  we  would^,  go  back  there  to 
commence  work.  So  they  put  one 
hundred  men  in  a  ravine  we  had  to  go 
by.  We  started  out  from  our  camp  to 
resume  ou  work,  s:everal  of  the  Indians 
going  with  us.  One  of  them  stuck  to  me 
like  a  leech,  and  succeeded  in  begging  a 
piece  of  tobacco  from  me.  Then  shaking 
hands  with  me.  he  crossed  the  ravine, 
within  fifty  yards  of  Where  his  friends 
were  lying  in  ambush  for  us.  We  got 
opposite  them,  not  suspecting  any  dan- 
ger, when  about  forty  of  them  rose  from 
the  ravine  and  fired  into  us  killing  some 
of  our  horses  and  wounding  several  of 
our  men.  Captain  Neil  ordered  us  to 
charge  them,  which  we  did,  and  routed 
them  out  of,  the  ravine,  when  they  fell 
back  on  a  small  skirt  of  timber,  fifty 
yards  off,  from  which  up  sprung  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians  and  confront- 
ed us.  We  retreated  back  into  the 
prairie.  The  Indians  mounted  their 
horses  and  surrounded  us.  They  went 
round  in  a  circle,  firing  into  us.  We 
got  to  the  head  of  the  ravine  in  the 
prairie  and  took  shelter  in  it.  The  In- 
dians put  a  force  out  of  gun  shot  to 
watch  us,  while  their  main  force  went 
below  about  eighty  yards,  where  the  ra- 
vine widened,  and  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  brush  wood.  They  opened  fire 
on  us  and  shot  all  our  horses  excrfpt  two, 
which  were  behind  a  bush,  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  us  should  escape. 

The  Indians  ha  1  no  hostility  towards 
us,  but  knew  as  we  were  surveying  the' 
land,  that  the  white  people  would  soon 
settle  there  and  break  up  their  hunting 
grounds,  so  they  wanted  to  kill  us  for  a 
double  purpose-  n.iiie  would  be  left,  to 
tell  on  them,  and  it  would  deter  others 
from  criming  into  that  section  of  country 
surveying.  We  commenced  firing  into 
each  other  up  LIU',  down  the  ravine,  we 
sheltered  by  nooks,  and  they  by  brush  in 
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their  part.  Euclid  Cook  irnt  behind  the 
only  tree  on  tin;  hank,  firing  .it  th"in. 
when  exposing  himself,  he  w.-.s  shot 
through  the  spin<.'.  He  fell  away  from 
the  tree  and  called  for  some  one  of  us  to 
come  and  pull  him  down  into  tho  ravine 
I  dropped  my  gun,  ran  up  the  hank  and 
pulled  him  down  lie  was  nioi 
wounded  and  died  in  two  hours  We 
fought  all  day  without  water,  waiting 
for  uight  to  make  our  escape;  but  when 
night  came,  also  c^pxc  the  full  moon, 
making  it  almost  as  bright  as  day. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  several  killed 
and  some  badly  wounded.  We  waited 
till  near  twelve  o'clock  for  the  moon  to 
cloud  over,  but  as  it  did  not,  we  deter- 
mined to  make  a  break  for  Richland 
creek  bottom.  We  put  our  four  worst 
wounded  men  on  the  two  horses. 
As  we  arose  upon  the  hank  the  Indians- 
raised  a  yell  on  the  prairie,  and  all  rush- 
ed around  us  in  a  half  circle,  pouring 
hot  shot  into  us.  We  retreated  in  a 
walk,  wheeling  and  firing  as  we  went. 
and  keeping  them  at  bay.  The  four 
wounded  men  on  horseback  were  shot 
off,  when  we  put  other  badly  wounded 
ones  in  their  places.  We  got  within 
two  hundred  yarcs  of  the  timber,  facing 
around  and  firing,  when  Captain  Neil 
was  shot  through  the  hips.  lie  called 
to  me  to  help  him  on  a  horse  behind  a 
wounded  man,  which  another  man  and  I 
did.  We  had  not  gone  ten  steps  fur- 
ther, when  Neil,  the  wounded  man  and 
horse  were  all  shot  down  together,  and  1 
was  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
splintering  the  bone,  and  severing  the 
"leaders"  that  connected  with  my  to"s. 
I  fell  forward  as  I  made  a  step,  hut 
found  I  could  support  myself  on  my 
heel.  I  hobbled  MI  with  the  halain 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  which  was 
ered  with  brush,  into  which  four  o'  i 
entered,  the  other  three  taking  to 
timber  on  the  other  side.  We  had 
about  fifty  yards  down  the  ravine  v. 
it  was  dark  and  in  the  shade,  when  I  •  ••" 
ed  to  Henderson  to  stop  and  tie  up  my 
leg,  as  I  was  bleeding  to  death.  He  did 
so — cut  off  the  too  of  my  hoot  and  ban- 
daged the  wound.  We  saw  about  fifty 
Indians  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 
but  they  could  IMI  see  us,  as  we  we-, 
the  shade,  so  wo  we.nt  down  the  ravin'1. 
They  followed  and  overtook  our  wound- 


ed comrade  whom  we  had  to  leave  and 
killed  him.  We  heard  him  cry  out 
when  they  shot  him,  and  knowing  they 
would  overtake  us,  we  crawled  upon  the 
bank  of  the  ravine,  laid  down  on  our 
faces  witli  our  guns  cocked,  ready  to  give 
them  one  parting  salute  if  they  discover- 
ed us.  They  passed  us  so  closely  that  I 
could  have  put  my  hand  on  any  of  their 
heads.  They  went  down  the  ravine  a 
short  distance  when  a  conch  shell  was 
blown  on  the  prairie  as  a  signal  for  the 
Indians  to  come  b.ick.  After  they  had 
repassed  us,  we  went  down  to  Richland 
creek  where  we  found  a  little  pond  of 
tanddy  \vater,  into  which  I  pitched  head 
foremost,  having  been  all  day  without 
any.  and  suffering  from  loss  of  blood. 
We  here  left  Violet,  our  wounded  com- 
rade; his  thigh  was  broken  and  he  could 
crawl  no  further.  He  begged  me  to 
stay  witli  him,  as  I  was  badly  wounded, 
and,  hi!  said  could  not  reach  the  settle- 
ments— some  ninety  miles  distant.  I 
told  him  I  was  bound  to  make  the  connec- 
tion: so  we  bound  up  his  thigh  and  left 
him  near  the  water.  We  traveled  down 
the  creek  till  daylight,  then  "cooned" 
over  the  dry  creek  on  a  log,  so  as  to 
leave  no  tracks  In  the  sand,  to  a  little  is- 
land of  brush,  where  we  lay  all  day  long: 
In  the  morning  we  could  hear  the  Indians 
riding  up  and  clown,  looking  for  us. 
They  knew  our  number,  twenty-three, 
and  seven  had  escaped.  They  wished 
to  kill  all  so  that  it  could  not  be  charged 
to  their  tribe. 

We  started  at  dusk  for  Tehuacana  hill, 
some    twenty-five   miles   distant.        When 
1  rose  to  my   feet,  after  lying  all  day  in 
the  thicket,  the  iiginy  from  the  splinters 
in    my   leg   «  as  so  severe   that  I 
'.        When    I     recovered  conscious- 
ness. ,-.'ud  before  I     opened  my     eyes,     I 
heard  M'irton     tell  Henderson  that     they 
e  me.  as  I  could  not  get  in 
ould     greatly     encumber     them. 
•  aid  we  were  friends  and  had 
l\j)1    <  M    the  same  blanket  together  and 
he  would  stick  to  me  to  the  last.       I  rose 
to  my  feet  and  cursed  Burton,  both  loud 
and  deep,  telling  him  he  was  a  white  liv- 
ered  plebian,  and  in  spite  of  his  one  hun- 
dred  and   fifty   pounds  T  would  lead  him 
to     the  settlements,     which  I     did.        We 
traveled   nearly  all   night,  but      next   day 
got  out  of  our  course  by  following  buffa- 
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lo  trails  that  we  thought  would  lead  us 
to  w;ilcr.  The  country  was  so  dry  that 
ilie  earth  was  cracked  open. 

(>n  I  lie  third  day  after  the  fight  we 
sighted  Telmacaiia  hill.  We  got  with- 
in six  miles  of  it  when  Burton  sat  down 
and  refused  to  go  any  further,  saying 
he  would  die  there.  We  abused  and 
sneered  at  him  for  having  no  grit  and 
finally  got  him  to  the  spring.  We 
luckily  struck  the  water  one  hundred 
yards  helow  the  springs,  where  it  cover- 
ed a  weedy  marsh  and  was  warm.  Just 
as  we  got  in  sight  of  the  water  ten  In- 
dians rode  up  to  us.  I  saw  that  they 
were  Kickapoos.  They  asked  us  what 
we  were  doing.  I  told  them  we  had 
been  out  surveying,  had  a  fight  with  the 
Ionics  and  got  lost;  from  our  comrades, 
who  had  gone  another  way  to  the  settle- 
ment. They  wanied  to  talk  longer  but 
I  said:  "Water!  water!"  The  chief 
said:  "There  is  water."  So  I  made 
for  it,  pitched  "Headforemost  into  the 
weeds  and  water  on  my  face,  and  drank 
until  I  could  hold  no  more.  Luckily  for 
me  the  water  was  warm.  If  I  had 
struck  the  spring  above,  the  water  would 
have  killed  me.  Henderson  and  Burton 
were  above  me  in  the  water.  In  a  short 
time  they  called  r:,e.  I  heard  them  but 
woidd  not  answer.  [  was  in  the  water 
covered  will)  weeds  and  felt  so  happy 
and  content  1  would  have  neither  moved 
nor  spoken  for  any  consideration.  Hen- 
derson and  Burton  got  uneasy  about  me, 
as  I  did  not  answer,  and  came  down  the 
hank  lo  find  me.  An  Indian  saw  ine  in 
the  water  ad  weeds,  waded  in  and  snak- 
ed me  out.  I  ad«!cl  the  chief  what  he 
would  take  lo  carry  me  to  a  settlement 
on  a  horse.  He  lodked  at  me  (I  was  a 
forlorn  object  from  suffering  hunger 
and  want  of  water — my  eyes  were  sunk 
nearly  to  the  back  of  my  head)  and  said: 
"Maybe  so  you  die  to-night!"  I  told 
him  no,  unless  he  killed  me.  He  replied: 
"No  kill."  ^.3  asked:  "Want  eat?" 
We  said  "yes."  He  answered:  "Mny- 
be  .so,  camp  in  two  miles;  come  go; 
squaws  got  something  to  eat."  lie 
helped  me  on  a  horse  and  we  went  to 
camp.  The  women  saw  our  condition 
and  would  onjy  give  us  a  little  at  a  time. 
They  gave  us  each  a  wooden  bowl  of 
soup,  composed  of  dried  buffalo  meat, 
corn  and  pumpkins  all  boiled  together. 


Green  turtle  soup  with  all  its  spicy  con- 
diments dwindles  into  insipidity  when 
compared  with  my  recollection  of  that 
savory  broth.  When  we  handed  back 
our  bowls  they  said  "bimeby."  They 
waked  us  up  twice  during  the  night  and 
gave  us  more.  They  understood  our 
condition,  knew  that  we  were  famished, 
and  that  to  give  us  all  we  wanted  at  one 
time  would  kill  u.s.  We  slept  till  next 
morning  when  vj  wished  to  start  know- 
ing that  at  any  moment  a  runner  might 
come  into  camp  and  tell  them  it  was  their 
tribe  that  had  attacked  us,  and  as  we 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  criminate 
them  we  must  be  killed.  I  traded  a 
fine  rifle  of  Henderson 's  for  a  pony  and 
saddle,  but  when  I  started  to  mount  him 
a  s([uaw  stopped  me  and  said:  "No,  my 
pony."  I  appealed  to  the  Indian  who 
looked  at  me  ruefully  and  said : 
"Squaw's  pony'1' — showing  that  peti- 
coat  government  was  known  even  by  the 
Kickapoos. 

We  started  out  on  foot,  my  leg  pain- 
ing me  severely.  We  had  gone  about 
three  miles,  when  six  Indians  galloped 
up  to  us  on  the  prairie.  I  told  my  com- 
rades our  time  had  come.  We  got  be- 
hind two  trees  and  determined  to  sell  our 
lives  dearly.  They  rode  up,  saying: 
"Howdy.  We  want  to  trade  guns" — 
showing  an  old  dilapidated  rifle  to  trade 
for  our  good  one.  We  soon  found  it 
was  trade  or  fight ;  so  we  swapped,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  take 
me  to  Parker's  Fort,  about  twenty-five 
miles,  on  a  pony,  which  they  agreed  to. 
One  Indian  went  with  us,  the  balance  go- 
ing back  taking  the  rifle  with  them.  We 
got  near  the  fort  in  the  morning,  when 
Burton  proposed  to  Henderson  to  shoot 
the  Indian — who  was  unarmed — and  I 
could  ride  to  the  settlemetns.  Henderson 
indignantly  refused,  and  I  told  Burton 
that,  rather  than  betray  confidence,  I 
would  walk  on  one  leg.  Five  minute.^ 
later  I  heard  a  gun  to  the  right.  We 
asked  the  Indian  what  it  meant.  lie 
replied:  "Cosette,  Kickapoo  chief, 
camp  there."  So,  if  we  had  shot  the 
Indian,  we  would  !.  ive  brought  down  a. 
hundred  on  us  lo  see  what  the  sh  >t 
meant.  He  then  told  me.  "Mayh' 
you  g>  *  down.  Yonder  is  Parker's  Fort. 
Me  go  to  Cosette's  camp."  I  rid  so. 
We  struck  the  N'avasota  below  the  fort. 


so 
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and  waded  down  the  stream  a  mile  fear- 
ing the  Indians  would  follow  us.  \V- 
crossed  in  the  night  and  went  out  some 
miles  in  the  prairie  and  slept.  The  In- 
dians that  morning  had  given  us  as 
much  dried  buffalo  meat  as  we  could 
carry,  so  we  had  plenty  to  eat  on  our 
way.  We  traveled  all  next  day  and 
part  of  the  night,  having  got  on  the  trail 
that  led  to  Franklin.  We  started  the 
next  morning  before  day.  Going  along 
the  path,  I  in  the  lead,  we  were  hailed, 
ordered  to  halt  and  tell  who  we  were.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  two  men  with  their 
guns  leveled  on  us,  about  forty  yards  off. 
I  answered:  "We  are  friends;  white 
men."  I  didn't  blame  them  much  for 
the  question,  for  I  was  in  my  shirt  and 
drawers,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  around 
my  head,  having  lost  my  hat  in  the  fight., 
and  they  thought  we  were  Indians. 

They  proved  to  be  my  old  friends 
William  Love  and  Jackson,  who  left  our 
party  some  days  before  for  the  settle- 
ments, to  get  us  another  compass.  They 
were  horrified  when  we  told  them  of  the 
massacre.  They  put  us  on  their  horses 
and  returned  with  us  to  Franklin,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifteen  miles.  The  news 
spread  over  the  neighborhood  like  wild- 
fire. By  the  next  morning  fifty  men 
were  raised,  and,  piloted  by  Love,  start- 
ed for  the  scene  of  our  disaster.  I  had 
been  placed  in  comfortable  quarters  in 
Franklin,  and  kindly  nursed  and  attend- 
ed by  sympathetic  ladies.  Henderson 
and  Burton  bade  me  good-bye  and  went 
to  their  respective  homes. 

We  told  Love's  party  where  we  left 
Violet  with  his  thigh  broken,  and  asked 
them  to  try  and  find  him.  The  party 
got  to  Tehuacana  Springs,  and,  being 
very  thirsty,  threw  down  their  guns  i  < 
get  a  drink.  Violet,  who  had  seen  tin'in 
coming  across  the  prairie,  thought  they 
were  Indians,  and  secreted  himself  in 
the  brush  close  by;  but  when  he  h^ard 
them  talk  and  found  they  were  vli!t.> 
men,  he  gave  a  yell  and  hobbled  out,  say- 
ing, "Boys,  I'm  mighty  glad  you  ha\e 
come."  He  came  near  stampeding  the 
whole  party,  they  thinking  it  was  an  In- 
dian ambuscade. 

Poor  Violet,  after  we  left  him  in  Rich- 
land  creek  bottom,  stayed  there  throe 
days,  subsisting  en  green  haws  and 
plums.  Getting  tired,  he  concluded  to 


make  for  Tehuacana  hill's,  as  he  knew 
the  course.  He  splinted  and  bandaged 
his  thigh  as  best  he  could,  then  struck 
out  and  got  there  after  a  day  and  night's 
travel.  Being  nearly  famished,  he 
looked  around  for  something  to  eat.  In 
the  spring,  which  vas  six  feet  across,  he 
saw  a  big  bullfrog  swimming  around. 
Failing  to  capture  him,  he  concluded  to 
shoot  him.  He  pulled  down  on  him 
with  a  holster  pistol  loaded  with  twelve 
buckshot  and  the  proportional  amount 
of  powder.  Having  his  back  to  the  em- 
bankment down  which  the  water  ran, 
the  pistol  knocked  him  over  it,  senseless, 
breaking  the  ligature  that  bound  his 
thigh.  He  remained  insensible,  he 
thought,  about  two  hours.  When  he 
became  conscious  he  bandaged  his  leg  as 
well  as  he  could  aiid  crawled  up  to  the 
spring  to  look  for  the  frog.  He  found 
one  hind  quarter  floating  around,,  the 
balance  having  been  blown  to  flinders. 
Being  very  hungry,  he  made  short  work 
of  that.  In  a  few  hours  after  that 
Love's  party  came  up  and  supplied  him 
with  all  he  wanted.  They  left  him  un- 
til their  return,  they  going  up  to  the 
battle  ground  to  rury  the  dead  and  see 
if  they  could  find  any  more  wounded. 

When  they  got  there,  they  found  the 
bones  of  all  our  killed,  the  flesh  having 
been  stripped  off  by  the  wolves.  And 
they  also  found,  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
eighty  piles  of  green  brush,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine,  from  where  the  In- 
dians were  firing  at  us  during  the  day, 
under  each  pile  of  brush  a  copious  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  proved  that  we  had 
not  been  fooling  away  our  time  during 
the  day. 

Tin'  ccrnpany  returned  to  Franklin, 
bringing  Violet  with  them,  who  recover- 
ed !nnn  his  wound. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  l/ife  and  Adventur.es  of  Ben 
Ti^  "i;;.ou"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you  want 
one  of  these.  We  printed  2iO,  and  have 
already  placed  150  of  the  number,  so  we 
have  only  100  left.  Send  your  order  to 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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I'roin    Wtlli<ii-</f r'n  "Indian  Dejjreildtioim  in  Texan" 


HE  YKAIl  1839  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  ol'd  Texans  as 
one  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  pass*  through  many 
dangers,  privations  and  hardships.  The 
glorious  victory  gained  by  Texas  heroes 
over  the  Mexican  army  upon  the  banks 
of  San  Jacinto,  on  April  21,  1836,  failed 
to  bring  rest  and  security  to  the  Texans. 
Marauding  bands  of  Indians  constantly 
raided  the  white  settlements,  and  on 
every  such  occa-d  >n  they  stole  and  drove 
away  the  best  horses  of  the  setilers.  In 
many  instances  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
tomahawk  did  their  deadly  work,  and  on 
other  occasions  women  and  children  were 
carried  away  into  captivity  worse  than 
death.  During  this  year  many  im- 
portant battles  were  fought,  among 
which  may  be  im-ntioned  that  of  Colon- 
el John  II.  Moor?  with  several  hundred 
Comanehes,  which  occurred  above  Aus- 
tin, on  the  San  Saba  river ;  the  battle  of 
Brushy  creek,  in  Travis  county ;  the 
Flores  and  Cordova  fights,  and  Bird's 
victory  in  Mil  am  county.  But  the  year 
opened  with  the  Morgan  massacre,  the 
history  of  which  w  are  about  to  narrate. 
Many  years  ago,  that  veteran  old  Tex- 
an frontiersman  and  statesman,  John 
Henry  Brown,  of;  Dallas,  contributed  to 
the  current  history  of  Texas  a. number 
of  articles  on  the  Indian  wars  and  fights 
in  Texas.  The  ''Morgan  Massacre"  ap- 
peared among  the  number.  The  his- 
tory of  this  sad  tragedy,  and  that  of  the 
battle  known  as  "Bryant's  Defeat,'1'  will 
be  given  substantially  in  the  language 
of  Colonel  Brown.  We  would  here 
further  remark  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  same  source  for  the  accounts  pre- 
viously given  in  this  book  of  the  battles 
between  the  Cherokees  and  Wacos  in 
1829,  and  between  the  Cherokees  and 
Tehuacanas  in  1830,  credit  for  which 
should  have  appeared  in  the  proper  place 
but  for  an  oversight.  But  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Morgan  massacre. 

On  the  east  sidy  of  the  Brazos  river, 
near  the  Falls,  the  families  of  the  Mor- 
gans and  Marlins  lived,  and  with  them 
the  families  of  gome  of  their  married 
children.  Some  resided  abort  and 


others  below  the  pesent  town  of  Marlin. 
There  were  a  number  of  settlements  on 
the  river  below  Marlin  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  but  above  that  place,  with 
the  exception  of  the  families  mentioned 
the  country  at  that  time  was  an  unin- 
habited wilderness — the  time  to  which 
we  refer  was  the  winter  of  1838-9.  It 
was  on  Sunday  night,  the  first  day  of 
January,  1839.  that  a  portion  of 'the  fam- 
ilies of  James  Marlin,  Mrs.  Jones  and 
Jackson  Morgan  were  passing  the  night 
together  at  the  bouse  of  George  Morgan, 
who  lived  at  what  is  now  called  Mor- 
gan's Point,  six  miles  above  the  town  of 
Marliu.  The  remainder  of  the  divided 
families  were  at  the  house  of  John  Mar- 
lin, seven  miles  below  the  fort.  John 
and  James  Marlin  were  brothers,  the 
others  of  the  same  name  were  their  chil- 
dren. A  little  after  dark  the  house  of 
George  Morgan  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Indians,  who  instantly  rushed  into 
the  dwelling,  thereby  giving  the  inmates 
no  time  to  prepare  for  defense.  George 
Morgan  and  wife,  their  grandson,  Jack- 
son Jones,  Mrs.  Jackson  Morgan,  Miss 
Adeline  Marlin,  fiUeen  or  sixteen  years 
ol'd,  were  all  tomahawked  and  scalped  in 
the  house  in  a  very  few  moments.  Miss 
Stacy  Ann  Marlin,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  William  Morgan,  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  left  for  dead.  Three  children 
were  in  the  yard  when  the  attack  was 
made.  One  of  them,  Isaac  Marlin,  a  child 
ten  years  of  age,  secreted  himself  behind 
the  fence,  and  remained  there  undiscov- 
ered until  the  Indians  left.  The  other 
child,  Wesley  Jones,  first  ran  to  the 
house,  but  seeing  the  red  devils  entering 
and  tomahawking  the  inmates,  he  ran 
out  unobserved  by  them,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  Mary  Marlin,  another  little -child. 
They  both  escaped  together.  The  young 
lady,  before  mentioned  as  having  been 
severely  wounded,  retained  her  con- 
sciousness and  feigned  death.  She  was 
not  scalped,  but  all  the  rest  were.  The 
Indians,  after  they  had  finished  their 
bloody  work,  robbed  he  house  of  its  con- 
tents, and  then  left.  When  the  Indians 
departed,  the  little  fellow,  Isaac  Marlin, 
who  had  secreted  himself  behind  the 
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fence,  entered  the  house  and  felt  the 
pulses  of  each  one  of  the  victims  to  as- 
certain if  they  were  dead.  His  wound- 
ed sister,  supposing  him  to  be  an  Indian, 
remained  motionless  until  he  had  left, 
when  she  crawled  out.  The  little  boy 
Isaac  then  took  the  path  leading  to  John 
Marlin's,  and  ran  the  distance,  seven 
miles,  in  a  very  iibort  time- — a  swift  mes- 
senger of  death  to  his  kindred  there  as- 
sembled. 

Wesley  Jones  and  Mary  Marlin,  the 
two  little  children  before  mentioned  as 
having  made  their  escape,  did  not  reach 
Mr.  Marlin's  house  until  daylight  the 
next  morning,  and  the  wounded  Miss 
Marlin  not  until  noon  the  next  day. 
John  Marlin,  his  brother  James,  William 
and  Wilson  Marlin,  Jackson  and  George 
W.  Morgan  and  Albert  G.  Gholson,  after 
they  were  told  of  the  terrible  massacre 
by  the  little  boy  Isaac,  hastened  to  the 
scene  and  found  the  facts  to  be  as  he  had 
stated.  The  next  day  a  great  many 
came  from  the  lower  settlements  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  dead  were  consigned 
to  their  graves  amid  the  wailing  of  their 
grief-stricken  relatives  and  friends.  Ten 
days  later,  being  the  tenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, the  Indians,  seventy  in  number,  at- 
tacked the  house  of  John  Marlin  and  his 
Son  Benjamin.  Garrett  Menifee  and 
his  son  Thomas  were  present  also  when 
the  Indians  made  their  attack.  They 
killed  seven  of  the  Indians  and  wounded 
others,  without  receiving  any  injury 
themselves.  The  Indians,  not  partic- 
ularly relishing  such  a  "friendly"  recep- 
tion, withdrew. 

When  the  attack  was  made  Menifee 's 
negro  man,  Hinchey,  was  at  work  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  and  "put 
out"  for  the  settlements  below  at 
"double  quick.,,  He  ran  twenty-five 
miles,  and  reached  his  destination  in  less 
time  than  a  good  horse  could  have  trav- 
eled the  same  distance- — in  fact  as. he  ad- 
mitted himself,  Hinchey  was  badly  sear- 
ed. He  reported  the  attack  that  was  be- 
ing made  upon  Mr.  Marlin's  house,  and 
a  company  was  soon  raised  and  started 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  party, 
but  before  they  reached  the  place  the 
Indians  had  left. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, those  who  were  present  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  either  pursue 


and  fight  the  Indians  or  abandon  their 
homes  and  fall  back  to  the  lower  settle- 
ments for  safety.  They  chose  the  form- 
er alternative  and  made  their  prepara- 
tions accordingly.  Their  effective  force 
available  for  pursuit  was  forty-eight 
men. 

Benjamin  Bryant,  of  Bryant's  Station, 
was  called  to  the  command.  The  next 
morning  he  and  his  company  took  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  and  followed  it  un- 
til it  struck  the  Brazos  river  near  Mor- 
gan's Point.  They  crossed  the  river  at 
that  place,  and  on  the  west  side  they 
found  the  deserted  camp  the  red  dev- 
ils had  but  recently  left.  About  a  mile 
from  this  camp  they  came  upon  a  fresh 
trail  bearing  towards  the*  river  and  fol- 
lowed it.  They  counted  sixty-four 
fresh  horse  tracts  upon  the  trail  besides 
the  moccasin  trades  of  a  great  number  of 
foot  Indians.  They  crossed  the  river 
where  the  trail  entered  it,  and  just  as 
they  did  so  they  observed  ;i  smoke  ris- 
ing from  the  prairie  which  was  on  tir  . 
and  supposing  the  Indians  had  fired  ^lr. 
John  Marlin's  house,  they  hastened  down 
there  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make. 
As  the  day  was  far  advanced  when  they 
discovered  their  mistake,  they  halted  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  January.  16,  they  stared  again 
and  found  that  the  Indians  had  been  at 
the  deserted  houses  two  miles  above  and 
had  plundered  them.  They  then  trav- 
eled on  six  miles  further  to  Morgan's 
Point,  where  they  discovered  the  In- 
dians in  the  open  post  oak  woods  near  a 
dry  ravine. 

The  noted  chief,  Jose  Maria,  who  was 
riding  in  front  in  perfect  nonchalance, 
when  he  saw  Bryant  and  his  men  coming, 
slowly  rode  back  to  the  rear  where  he 
halted,  pulled  off  his  guantlets,  and  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim,  fired  at  Joseph  Bo- 
ren,  cutting  his  coat  sieve.  Jose  Maria 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  action 
commenced.  Captain  Bryant  ordered 
a  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made, 
and  in  which  he  was  wounded,  and  the 
command  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Ethan 
Stroud.  The  Indians  fired  one  volley 
at  the  Texans  when  they  charged,  and 
then  fell  back  into  a  ravine.  Before 
they  did  so,  however,  David  W.  Camp- 
bell fired  at  Chief  Jose  Maria,  the  ball 
striking  him  in  the  breast,  but  not  ser- 
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iously  wouniliii;.'  i.ini.  At  the  same 
time  Albert  (!hoi-i.n  iir<'d  ;ii  tin1  chief 
iiiul  killed  the  hoi-:-.'  lir  \v;is  riding.  The 
Texans  followed  the  Indians  To  the  ra- 
vine and  fired  II[M><I  them  from  the  kink. 
The  Indians;  ilien  commenced  retreat- 
ing dow M  the  ravine  in  order  to  p-;tch 
some  timber  known  as  the  "River  Bot- 
tom.'' and  as  soon  as  the  Texans  per- 
ceived the  mov.-im  nt  a  number  Hank- 
ed around  and  <_rot  into  the  ravine  below 
them  to  hold  them  in  cheek,  which  caus- 
ed the  Indians  to  fall  hack  to  their  or- 
iginal position.  By  this  time  the  Tex- 
ans had  come  to  i  he  conclusion  that  they 
had  won  the  day.  and  in  consequence 
they  became  e-ireh  ss  and  s,-aiiere<!  alioul 
in  all  direct  ions,  every  man  actinic  as  his 
own  captain  and  fighting  on  his  own 
hook. 

The  shrewd  old  Indian  chief,  observ- 
ing this  state  of  ;i;V;iirs,  suddenly 
from  the  ravin*'  at.  the  head  of  his  men 
and  opened  a  terrible  and  unexpected 
tire  upon  them.  This  threw  the  Texans 
into  some  confusion,  and  their  command- 
er seeing  how  nntlers  stood,  ordered  his 
men  to  retreat  to  a  point  soii'e  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  where  he  intended  to 
re-form  them,  ami  then  charg'  ih"  enemy 
again  they  -on!, I  not  easily  avail  them- 
draw  the  Indians  Mime  distance  from  the 
ravine,  so  that  when  he  charged  them 
again  ley  could  not  easily  avail  them- 
selves of  its  shelter. 

This  order,  owing  to  prevailing  con- 
fusion, was  understood  by  many  to  mean 
an  unqualified  retreat,  and  a  sudden 
panic  sei/ed  upn  the  men.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  disorder  the  wily  chief 
at  the  head  of  his  men  charged  furious- 
ly upon  the  Texans,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  \velkiri  ring  with  their  de- 
moniac yells.  Several  of  the  Texans 
were  killed  at  th''  first  onset,  the  rest 
were  demoralized  and  the  rout  soon  be- 
came general,  and  they  were  hotly  pursu- 
ed by  the  Indians  for  four  miles.  Ir< 
this  retreat  ten  men  were  killed  and  live 
wounded.  All  who  were  killed  fell 
within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  bat- 
tle ground — the  most  of  them  being  dis- 
mounted within  a  mile.  1'lummer. 
Ward  and  Barton  were  killed  at  the  ra- 
vine before  the  retreat  began.  Some  in- 
dividual acts  of  heroism  and  bravery 
deserve  especial  mention.  David  \V. 


Campbell,  not  hearing  the  order  to  re- 
treat, was  about  surrounded  by  the  In- 
dians when  the  brave  Captain  Eli 

actler,  who  .  ;i>  mounted,  rushed  to 
his  re-;cue  and  took  him  up  behind  him. 
Young  Jack  Powers,  having  lost  his 
horse,  mounted  on  a  pony  behind  Will- 
iam McOew.  and  at  the  same  moment 

,-rm  was  broken  by  a  bullet.  Short- 
ly afterwards  his  in-other,  mounted  on  a 
large  horse,  cam.-  up  with  him,  who  told 
him  to  leave  the  pony  and  get  up  behind 
him.  He  sprang  from  the  pony  with 
the  intention  of  complying  with  his 
hrother's  request,  but  owing  to  the 
plunging  horse  and  his  own  inability  to 
mount  quickly,  because  of  his  broken 
arm,  the  Indians  came  up  with  them  be- 
fore he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  His 
brother  defended  him  to  the  last,  but 
when  he  saw  him  tall  dead,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  escaped.  William  N.  P. 
.Marlin  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hip 
before  the  retreat  began  and  was  unable 
to  mount  his  lior.se.  David  Cobb  ran  to 
him  and  lifted  him  on  his  horse  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life. 

The  Indians  lost  about  as  many  in  this 
affair  as  the  Texans  although  the  latter 
were  driven  from  the  field.  They  were 
greatly  elated  by  their  double  victory  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  became  more 
daring  than  ever  until  checked  by  a 
signal  defeat  near  Little  river,  known 
as  "Bird's  Victory." 

•lose  Maria,  so  long  the  dread  of  the 
front eir,  but  afterwards  the  most  pacific 
and  civili/.ed  cliiel  on  the  government  re- 
serve, has  always  acknowledged  that  he 
was  whipped  and  retreating,  until  he 
observed  the  panic  and  confusion  among 
the  Texans.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt 
at  all  that  if  the.  Texans  had  observed 
the  order  of  then  commander  to  fall 
back  to  the  designated  point  and  there 
rallied  that  they  would  have  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Indians,  and 
probably  the  old  chief  himself  would  not 
have  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  that  dis- 
astrous fight. 

.lose  Maria  visited  Bryant's  station 
years  atcrwards  and  offered  Bryant  his 
pipe  to  smoke.  Bryant  insisted  that 
Maria  should  smoke  first  as  he  had 
won  the  fight,  and  the  old  chief  pr-mdiy 
followed  the  suggestion. 
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A  Trip  to  UftaShi  m  IBBB 

Captain  Jason  W.  James,  in  Roswell,  (N.  M.)  Heron/,  November  16,  192Jf 


N  1858  when  I  made  my  first  trip 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Utah,  the  coun- 
try west  of  Independence,  Mo. 
and  north  to  Council  Bluffs  had  not  been 
settled  out  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  This  was  what  was  known  as  the 
California  Trail. 

It  was  made  by  the  emigrants  that 
went  to  California  in  1849.  Emigrants 
going  to  Oregon  from  Independence  or 
Council  Bluffs  followed  this  trail  to  Ft. 
Bridger,  where  it  left  the  trail  leading 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  led  north  and 
northwest  to  Ft.  Hull  and  on  to  Oregon. 
People  going  west  from  the  Missouri 
River  would  concentrate  at  Council 
Bluff's  or  Indepen- 
dence, make  up  their 
party  of  sufficient 
strength  to  defend 
themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  In- 
dians, they  would 
elect  or  appoint  a 
wagon  master  or 
bos.s  to  control  their 
movements  and  when 
possible,  hire  a  guide 
that  knew  the  trail 
and  who  also  did  the 
hunting  for  the  train 
The  Platte  River 
empties  into  the  Mis- 
souri River  near 
Council  Bluffs,  hence 
all  caravans  west- 
bound from  Council 
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Bluffs  took  the  trail  up  the  Platte  River. 
The  trail  from  Independence,  Mo.,  in- 
tersected this  trail  at  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska, or  Ft.  Kean;ey.  which  was  on  the 
south  side  and  opposite  the  Island  and 
:!.")()  miles  out  ftom  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

At  that  time,  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  extending  to  the 
Sierra  Xevadas  in  California  was  then 
called  the  Great  Indian  Territory.  Those 
states  had  not  th.'n  been  partitioned  in- 
to territories  and  from  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River  there 
was  not  a  white  settler.  It  was  inhabit- 
ed by  wild  savage  Indians.  They  wore 
skins  and  were  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
o\vs-  and  war  clubs, 
some  had  spears  and 
all  had  a  tomahawk 
(a  long  handled  hat- 
chet). I  did  not  see 
an  Indian  with  a 
gun  or  pistol  in 
1858. 

Our  government 
had  garrisons  scat- 
tered over  that  vast 
country  and  these 
had  to  be  fed  and 
supplied  from  Mis- 
souri points.  In 
IS.™  and  1857,  the 
Mormons  living  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley, 
for  some  reason  I  do 
not  know,  became 
hostile  to  citizens  of 
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the  United  States  or  Gentiles,  as  they 
called  us.  They  burned  many  freight 
trains  between  Ft  Laramie  and  Ft. 
Btidger,  notably,  four  trains  on  the  west 
bank  of  Green  River,  three -or  four  at 
doss  Hollows  and  three -or  faur  at  Big 
Sandy.  The  wagon  irons  lay  a.s  they 
fell  in  1858,  when  T  passed  those  places. 
I  saw  in  one  pile  half  a  bushel  of  burnt 
poeketknives.  $t*;ifl 

All  of  the  men  in  those  train.*  were 
well  armed  fort  that  day  and  time.  The 
wagons  were  drawn  by  oxen  and  the  ox- 
en lived  on  the  native  grasses,  and  often 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  oxen  one  or 
two  miles  from  where  the  train  was 
corralled  for  the  night  to  grass.  The 
plan  of  the  Mormons  was  to  stampede 
the  work  oxen  in  such  a  way  that  the 
herders  would  not  know  what  stampeded 
the  cattle.  The  herders  would  hurry  in 
to  the  corral  and  report  the  fact  to  the 
boss  or  wagonmaster,  who,  not  suspicion- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  stampede,  would 
roust  out  all  of  the  men  and  send  them 
after  the  cattle.  Possibly  not  more 
than  two  or  three  men  would  be  left 
with  the  wagons  and  these  not  suspect- 
ing trouble.  The  Mormons  would  see 
this  from  their  places  of  observation, 
then  they  would  ride  up,  run  the  men 
oft'  or  get  the  advantage  of  them  and 
burn  the  train. 

In  1856,  an  emigrant  train  from  Miss- 
ouri and  Arkansas  passed  thru  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  on  its  way 
to  Southern  California,  and  had  gotten 
to  Mountain  Meadow,  150  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormons,  assisted 
by  the  I'te  Indians,  attacked  this  train 
while  in  camp.  The  emigrants  stood 
them  off  for  three  days,  when  Mormon 
Bishop  Lee  and  some  otherte  of  his 
friends  went  to  the  corral  with  a  white 
flag  and  had  a  parley  with  the  emigrants. 
They  told  the  emigrants  that  if  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  that  they 
isishop  Lee  and  his  friends,  could  save 
them. 

Th'e  emigrants  were  foolish  enough  to 
do  this.  When  Lee  had  led  the  emi- 
grants away  from  th  corral  where  they 
had  left  their  arms,  Lee  turned  the  Ute 
Indians  loose  on  tft'em  and  killed  all  that 
could  talk.  About  four  hundred  chil- 
dren were  spared  and  given  to  Mormon 
families. 


In  1859,  the  United  States  troops 
stationed  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  gathered 
up'theae  children  (none  of  them  could  be 
identified)  and  sei.  them  to  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth.  Kansas,  where  th'ey  were  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

Going  out  that  year.  I  saw  these  chil- 
dren. They  filled  two  four-mule  wag- 
on bodies.  All  of  them  wore  wearing 
red  linsey  dresses  ;.nd  they  were  escort- 
ed by  a  company  of  United  States 
cavalry. 

On  account  of  the  Mountain  Me.'dow 
massacre  and  other  devilment  done  by 
the  Mormons,  our  government  started  an 
army  from  Ft.  jeaven  worth,  Kansas,  nu- 
der  the  command  of  General  IToarny,  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley  to  punish  the  Mormons, 
in  the  spring  of  1858. 

I  started  with  a  supply  train  that 
spring  to  feed  this  army.  We  loaded 
our  wagons  at  Fi.  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Each  wagon  had  u  capacity  of  6000  to 
7000  pounds.  All  products,  flour,  sugar, 
rice,  bacon,  coffee,  beans  and  other1  things 
were  put  up  in  cotton  sacks  containing 
100  Ibs  and  a  burlap  sack  was  put  over 
it.  We  had  Ihirly  wagons  and  they 
wore  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen. 

When  we  came  to  start,  it  took  360 
steers  to  pull  the  train.  Many  of  them 
were  wild  and  unbroken,  some  of  them 
would  fight  and  many  of  the  men  knew 
nothing  about  working  oxen.  Some  of 
the  men  were  Irish,  Dagoes  and  Ducch. 
These  steers  had  to  be  roped  snubbed  up 
to  a  post  and  then  yoked,  after  that 
made  up  into  teams  of  six  yokes  and 
hitched  to  the  tv.Hjon  one  driver  to  each 
wagon  and  mov  d  out  over  bad  and  mud- 
dy roads.  I  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
but  drove  one  of  these  teams  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  That  year  but  two  of  us 
could  throw  a  rope  and  we  had  to  do  all 
of  it. 

Our  road  lead  to  Marysville,  on  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  about  sixty  miles 
from  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Our  train  was 
put  across  the  river  on  a  big  flat  boat. 
When  we  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  there  was  not  a  settler  until  we  got 
into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  a  distance  of 
close  to  1200  miles  as  th'e  road  ran  ex- 
cepting the  wild  -Indians. 

For  our  protection,  the  men  were  arm- 
ed with  a  heavy  army  rifle,  called  a 
Mississippi  Yaugeri.  It  shot  an  ounce 
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ball  Hi'  .slug  ;in  1    was  pn  ictive   at 

('.()()  yards        \\V  vrere  also  given  a  Colt's 

\    revoli 

Our  trail   lei  > ard  across  n     roll- 

ouutry  to     th'e  Little      1' 

the  north     si-!'1    of 
river   iniiil    \vc   were  within     twenty 

Ke  .'-i.ey,  on  the  south 
ie    Platfc 

I'Yom       I'.i'-T    IHile       Iviver.    we      had    been 

traveling  through  :.•.<•  country  occupied 
by  the  Pawnee  ;  At  that  1 

they  were  at  war  \\iih  (lie  Sioux  and 
< 'l!e\  emu'  h  :id  one  morning  I 

witnessed  a  fight  l-i  tween  them,  most  of 
1h"iu  were  ridii'..!1  ponied.  Tl  ey  made  a 

i   dal  of  noise  and  shot  a  quantity  of 
»WS  l>nl   the  on'.v  casualties  that  ] 

a   dead    |)ony. 

At     this  time     the  Ian.  re     not 

found   easl    (1i'    Ki.    K  'and    Is- 

land, (in  I  he  1'latre  Iv'iver.  tlleir  range  ex- 
tended west  I'n:  -'It)  miles  to 
near  w!  Wyoming1, 
now  is.  The  Inii'i.ilo  was  a  migrat  ing 
aiiinul  a  in  I  at  that  i  line  lh«-y  wer 

of     them   were 
at    time,  killed  frame 

rl'nlly,  when  we  wanted  meat,  we 
M'lit  the  he  t  hunter  we  had  to  go  and 
kill  lli  Fa  lie  could  find.  The 

I'latle    Yallev     nil     holh    sides    of    the    river 

with     buffalo.       TIL     ]>!.• 

they   looked    111;,-   the  of      a   cloud. 

Ke  i     LI  \    and  t  lie  crossing  of 

-oiith   I'o:  k  of  the  Platte  River,  1  can 

recall    but    I  wo    |.  'ft  h'   moil  ioning. 

which      are    I'liim      Creek    and      Ot'allows 

fa. 

\Y;  ih'e      south 

he    1'lai  :  it    was  nearly      a 

le  and  full  of  quicksand,  but  was 
shallow,   the   deepi'SI    part    was   ni 

three  feet.      i '  e  ex- 

ercised    not  to  !••!     a  waguu  slop     in  the 
river.        I;'    I    did,   the   wagon   would   sink 
to   the    body    in    the    sand    and    th'e    \\ 
would   have   to   be    m;: 
can  led   to   dry  land    '.  men. 

Our    plan      was   to      double   the      teams. 

1    pni    twelve   yokes   of      oxen 

watron.     ainl   lake  over  hall'     of  the 

d  get  the  other  half. 

\Vh.  i  driven  into 

.  mid   let    it  get   one     hundred 

.-.  \\-otild   let  the 

am    follow,   SO    that    if      One    team 


stopped     the  teams     behind  could    drive 
a:  <>und   and  so  on. 

Our  trail  led  no.rth  to  th'e  north  fork 
of  the  Platte  river  a  distance  of  twenty 
mill  s.  There  the  bluffs  were  high  and 
rouidi.  and  covered  with  cedar  trees.  To 
g  I  to  the  river  we  went  down  Ash  Hol- 
hrv.  which  was  a  deep  and  narrow  can- 
yon  three  mitt's  iong.  It  was  'made 
memorable  in  Iso7  by  General  Hearney 
and  Col  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  giving 
the  Sioux  and  Che\  enne  Indians  a  terri- 
ble drubbing  at  the  mouth  of  this  can- 
yon and  also  ten  miles  north  on  a  creek 
two  (lays  afterwa-'i.  Our  trail  led  up 
the  .south  side  of  Ih'e  North  Platte  river 
to  where  the  Sweet  Water  river  emptied 
.ater  into  the  Platte.  Along  this 
trail  the  si-cneiy  in  places  was  fine,  not- 
ably Chimney  Hoek.  Church  Rock,  Court- 
house l-Joelc,  east  of  Ft.  Laramie  and  west 
of  that  place  Scott's  Bluffs  and  Indepen- 
dence Hock.  We  had  been  in  what  is 
known  as  the  and  belt,  from  Ft.  Kearn- 
ey west  our  roath  were  hard.  We  sel- 
dom had  a  rain.  Our  oxen  pulled  well 
moved  along  nicely  making 
about  fourteen  miles  per-  day.  Grass 
was  plentiful  and  very  nutritious.  We 
plenty  of  amelope  but  we  had  very 
little  t  ime  to  hunt  them. 

Since  passing  tt.  Kearney  we  had 
traveled  up  rivers  and  were  climbing 
higher  and  highev  till  of  the  time  towards 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
raim'e  and  elos-  to  perpetual  snow.  It 
had  been  so  gradual  that  few  took 
notice  of  it.  Along  the  Sweet  Water 
River  the  scenery  was  splendid,  notably 
the  Devil's  Can  von  that  the  Sweet  Water 
Kiver  passes  through',  which  is  very 
narrow  and  the  -AM] Is  are  2000  feet  high. 
It  IKH  the  appear/Liice  of  the  mountain 
lange  having  in  time  broken  apart  and 
the  river  turned  down  through  it. 

The  three  crossings  of  Sweet  Water 
Ki\er  \\ere  close  together  and  the 
scenery  was  veiy  fine.  The  bluffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  came  to  the 
water's  edge.  To  get  through  these 
passes,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  up  the 
hed  of  the  si  ream  but  the  bottom  was 
lit  in  and  we  had  DO  trouble.  Not  far 
west  of  these  crossings,  we  stopped  to 
noon  in  a  pretty  valley.  Nearby  was 
what  seemed  to  be.  and  was  a  lake  of 
water  covered  over  with  a  thick  sod. 
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(hie  could  jump  up  and  down  on  it  and 
shake  an  acre  or  i  ore.  The  water  un- 
der the  sod  wou'd  freeze  during  the  win- 
ter and  the  next  summer  it  would  not  all 
melt.  Some  of  the  boys  cut  through 
the  sod  and  got  ice  to  cool  their  water. 

After  leaving  the  Sweet  Water  River, 
fhe.  next  place  v.orth  mentioning  was 
South  Pass,  wh'ere  we  crossed  on  to  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Range.  Prom 
this  pass  the  scenery  is  splendid.  Look- 
ing north  one  sees  Fremont's  Peak,  which 
is  covered  with  snow.  Looking  to  the 
south  we  see  th'e  Twin  Mountains.  Look- 
ing to  the  southwest,  we  see  Laramie  and 
Cray's  Peaks,  both  snow  capped.  The 
intervening  country  is  studded  with 
smaller  peaks  and  ranges  of  mountains, 
lookng  way  to  the  westward,  we  see  the 
dark  and  gloomy  Wasach  range  of  moun- 
tains. 

Down  from  the  south'  about  one  and  a 
half  miles,  we  came  to  a  spring  that  emp- 
ties its  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  South  Pass  to  Ft.  Bridger,  was 
across  a  rolling  country,  covered  with 
black  sagebrush,  with  numerous  springs 
and  creeks.  Whoi  we  got  to  Ft.  Bnd- 
ger  we  had  a  severe  snowstorm  and 
snow  fell  six  or  .-seven  inches  deep.  In 
the  make  up  of  our  work  steers,  we  had 
fifty  yoke  of  South  Texas  steers  They 
were  tall,  slab  'ided,  thinskinned  and 
shorthaired  but  great  travelers.  Forty- 
nine  yoke  of!  them  froze  to  death'.  As 
>>oon  as  the  weather  moderated,  we  un- 
loaded six  or  sev  :  wagons  at  Ft.  Bridger 
(as  troops  we-e  stationed  there)  and 
moved  on.  At  one  time,  the  Oregon 
tr.-iil  left  ours  at  Ft.  Bridger,  but  in  18">H 
it  branched  off  10  the  northwest  before 
getting  to  Ft.  Briefer. 

From  Ft.  Bridger  our  trail  led  across 
a  rolling  country  for  some  distance  and 
then  down  Echo  Canyon  to  Bear  river. 
For  sometime  th'is  was  the  only  trail  in- 
to Salt  Lake  ValL  y,  except  to  follow  the 
Oregon  (rail  around  by  Ft.  Hall.  Echo 
Canyon  has  a  nice  stream  of;  water  run- 
ning through  it  At  the  time  the  Mor- 
mons were  hostile  to  our  government, 
they  at  a  favor-vl '  place  in  Echo  Can- 
yon constructed  a  dam  across  it  and 
dammed  up  th'e  water  and  made  it  swim- 
ming for  horses  for  a  mile,  with  the  view 
of  stopping  Unit-  <.i  States  troops.  Our 
trail,  a  new  one  that  had  lately  been  eut, 


led  up  Bear  Riv"r  for  a  distance,  led 
over  a  divide  ami  into  Provo  Canyon 
and  out  into  the  valley  at  Provo  City 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  Utah  Lake 
and  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  From  Piovo  City  our  train  mov- 
ed on  west  to  Cedar  Valley,  wh'ere  Camp 
Floyd  was  situated.  We  crossed  Jor- 
dan river  on  a  biv'.ge. 

Col.  Albert  Sydney  Johnson  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  United  States 
Troops  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd.  Th'is 
was  our  destination  and  our  freight  was 
unloaded  here.  The  wagons  were  too 
worn  ont  to  make  another  tiip.  The 
steers  were  destined  to  go  to  California 
for  beef.  The  men  wer  paid  off  and 
scattered. 

I  was  homesick  and  wanted  to  go  back 
home  in  Missouri.  Went  up  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  wh'ere  I  found  others  who 
wanted  to  return  to  the  states,  as  we 
spoke  of  it  at  the  time.  We  fitted  up 
two  six-mule  teams  and  wagons.  We 
loaded  with  grain  for  our  7iiules  and  sup- 
plies for  ourselves,  and  our  camp  beds. 
Our  clothing  was  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. I  will  say  a  change  of  under- 
clothing, as 'there  were  thirty  two  of  us. 

We  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  19th'  of 
November,  1858.  all  but  two  were  on 
foot,  for  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The 
distance  by  road  was  more  than  1300 
miles  and  for  12.)  J  miles  of  the  distance 
no  white  people  lived.  We  were  start- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Pru- 
dence should  havo  warned  us  against 
such  an  undertaking  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

We  got  away  from  Salt  Lake  City 
early  in  the  morning,  all  of  us  being 
rested  and  fresh,  we  made  nearly  twenty- 
five  miles  that  day  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  th'e  north  side  of  Little  Moun- 
tain in  a  body  of  pine  timber.  The 
night  was  cool  bu"  clear  and  beautiful. 
The  stars  were  vtry  bright.  We  had 
no  tents  and  made  our  beds  around  the 
fires. 

The  next  moruing  when  we  awoke, 
th'e  snow  was  five  to  six  inches  deep  and 
coming  down  thick  in  very  large  flakes. 
We  should  have  t.irncd  back  and  winter 
ed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  any  prudent  man 
would  have  thouglt  it  almost  sucidal  to 
have  gone  on,  but  as  soon  as  we  had 
breakfast,  we  loaded  and  rolled  out. 
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We  seemed  to  'ravel  with  th'e  storm 
and  the  snow  became  deeper  and  deeper 
until  we  had  to  take  the  road  two  abreast 
ahead  of  the  teams  to  break  snow.  When 
the  two  load  mo  \  would  tire,  they  would 
fall  behind  and  tli-  next  two  would  take 
the  lead  and  so  --n.  In  a  couple  of  days 
we  passed  out  of  th'e  deep  snow  and  we 
madrt  better  progr.  ss.  but  it  was  intense- 
ly cold.  But  wood  was  plentiful  in 
those  mountains  and  the  snow  was  dry 
and  we  did  not  have  wet  feet. 

Coming  in  we  ate  but  twice  a  day.  We 
would  get  up  in  the  morning  arid  travel 
until  about  nine  A.  M.  when  we  would 
stop  and  have  breakfast;  then  we  would 
travel  until  three  or  four  P.  M.  and  have 
dinner;  and  then  we  would  travel  until 
we  got  tired  and  sleepy,  when  we  would 
stop  and  go  to  bed.  While  we  were 
still  in  the  Wasach  mountains  and 
during  the  time  of  the  snow- 
storm, three  of  IK  misunderstood  the 
boss  as  to  where  we  were  to  camp  that 
night  and  it  was  to  be  a  shoTt  distance 
from  the  road.  We  being  ahead  of  the 
wagons  and  men,  turned  off  from  the 
road  to  where  we  thought  the  camping 
place  was  to  be.  but  the  wagons  passed 
on  and  went  six  or  seven  miles  further 
before  camping. 

The  two  men  with  myself  made  a  fire 
and  waited  until  dusk  for  the  wagons. 
While  doing  so,  I  got  my  feet  badly 
frosted.  After  dark  we  did  not  dare  to 
try  to  get  back  to  the  road  and  to  go  to 
the  wagons  for  1'  at  of  getting  into  a 
snow  drift  and  remained  by  our  fire  all 
night.  I  had  two  biscuits  in  my  pocket 
and  divided  them  with  the  two  men  with 
me. 

At  daylight  we  started  to  catch  the 
wagons.  The  boss  and  men  thought  we 
had  frozen  to  death  but  they  waited  and 
had  breakfast  before  breaking  camp  that 
morning,  and  we  caught  up.  At 
breakfast  I  got  my  feet  thawed  out  and 
they  wore  a  blisu-r.  I  h'ad  to  be  hauled 
to  Ft.  Laramie  before  I  could  commence 
to  walk.  Two  b;g  brothers.  Jess  and 
Tom  Truett,  let  n:e  sleep  between  them. 
A  I  have  said  before,  I  was  a  boy  of 
lithvn  years  old  and  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  An  Irish 
hoy,  Mike  Terdell,  would  carry  me  on 
his  back  from  the  wagon  to  the  fires  and 


to  my  bed  in  the  wagons     again.       Thvr 
probably  saved  my  life. 

The  cold  continued  to  become  moiv 
severe  until  it  became  too  cold  for  us  to 
travel.  We  mude  camp  on  a  creek 
among  some  tliVkots  of  willow  brush 
and  remained  there  for  several  days. 

On  account  of  having  to  lay  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  and  Ft.  Laramie  being 
the  first  place  at  which  we  could  rcplen- 
feh  it,  our  provisions  gave  out,  that  is 
everything  except  wheat  flour.  We  had 
no  baking  powder,  soda,  salt  or  shorten- 
ing, no  meat,  coffee  or  tea.  Take  our 
whole  list  of  food  products,  wheat  flour 
is  the  hardest  to  make  palatable.  Some 
ol1  the  men  mixed  water  with  it  and 
drank  it  raw. 

At  Ft.  Laramie  we  buried  one  of  the 
boys  that  was  frosted  when  I  was.  The 
jolting  of  the  wagon  gave  him  dysentery 
and  it  affected  me  in  the  same  way.  At 
Ft.  Laramie  I  got  some  Indian  moccasins 
and  would  walk  a  little  every  day,  and 
commenced  to  improve  at  once.  The 
snow  was  still  six  or  seven  inches  deep 
and  continued  so  all  of  the  way  down  to 
Ash  Hollow,  where  our  trail  leaves  the 
North  Platte  river. 

While  at  Ft.  Laramie  we  heard  of  the 
gold  being  discovered  at  Pike's  Peak. 

We  got  away  from  Ash  Hollow  and 
reached  the  crossing  on  th'e  south  fork 
of  the  Platte  river.  .  We  found  no  snow. 
the  river  was  swift  and  frozen  over 
where  it  was  not.  Getting  our  wagons 
and  mules  actoss  was  a  job.  The  mules 
were  not  shod  and  could  not  stand  on  * 
the  ice  very  well.  A  man  would  get 
on  each  side  of  a  mule  to  hold  it  up.  The 
men  pulled  the  wagons  across  in  the 
swift  places  and  where  the  ice  would  not 
hold  up  th'e  wagons,  the  men  would  have 
to  get  down  into  the  water  and  lift  them 
up  on  the  ice  again.  .  Here  the  river  was 
a  mile  wide. 

This  was  the  14th  of  December  and  we 
were  at  th'e  western  edge  of  the  Platte 
river  plains.  It  extended  east  to  Ft. 
Kearney,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  There 
was  no  wood,  not  even  a  tree,  along  the 
Platte  river  in  that  distance.  We  bad 
no  fuel  except  buffalo  chips.  As  we 
found  no  snow  on  the  plains,  the  buffalo 
chips  were  dry;  h'ad  they  been  wet,  we 
could  not-  have  crossed. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  near  where  our_ 
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trail  leaves  the  Flatte  river  ten  miles 
east  of  Ft.  Kearney.  Snow  h'ad  fallen 
there  sometime  before  and  had  me'ted. 
wetting  the  buffalo  chips  so  they  would 
not  burn.  -  We  gathered  hog  weeds  and 
broom  grass  and  cooked  our  dinner  with 
them.  That  night  we  got  to  Little  Blue 
River.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  but  now  the  wood  was  plentiful. 

Before  getting  into  Ft.  Leevenwortb. 
Kansas,  we  had  P  terrible  blizzard.  We 
were  traveling  when  it  struck  us  and  of 
course,  without  notice.  I  got  s  cepy 
and  wanted  to  lie  down  and  lay  my  face 
on  the  snow  and  take  a  nap,  but  the  boys 
would  not  let  me.  When  I  got  into 
camp  that  night,  I  found  the  calves  of 
my  legs  had  froze. 

We  got  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
the  llth  or  12th  of  January,  1859.  We 


had  been  fifty-three  of  fifty-four  days 
coming  in  and  it  had  taken  seven  months 
to  haul  one  load  of  freight. 

I  have  kept  no  dates  or  memorandum 
and  have  w:i1ten  this  from  memory. 

The  next  year  (1859)  found  me  on  the 
same  trail.  I  went  with  a  freight  train 
.  to  Ft.  Bridgc'i'  and  got  back  before  the, 
winter  set  in. 

<  >n  account  of  gold  being  discovered 
in  the  mountains  near  Pike's  Peak  late 
in  the  fall  of  1858,  there  was  a  great  rush 
of  people  to  those  mines  the  next  year, 
th'at  is  1s">!).  The  California  or  Oregon 
trail  to  the  civossing  of  the  south  t'o;  k 
of  the  Platte  river  was  lined  with  wag- 
ons of  every  description.  Denver  City 
was  staked  out  late  that  fall,  at  a  place 
that  was  known  before  as  the  mouth  of 
Creek. 


Bandera  Veteran  Passes  On. 

Amasa  Clark,  aged  101  years,  died  at 
his  home  near  Bandera,  Texas,  January 
27,  after  a  few  hours  illness.  Mr.  Clark 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War.  hav- 
ing served  with  General  Scott's  Forces, 
in  Twiggs'  Division,  Third  Infantry  in 
1846-7.  He  was  in  all  of  the  battles 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City.  Only 
seven  of  these  old  verterans  are  left. 
After  his  discharge  from  the  a  .-my  Mr. 
Clark  located  in  Texas  in  1849.  He  set- 
tled in  Bandera  county  in  1852,  being 
the  first  white  man  to  locate  there,  when' 
he  remained  until  his  death  lie  was 
the  father  of  nineteen  children,  sixteen 
of  whom  are  still  living.  On  his  hun- 
dredth birthday  Veteran  Clark  gave  a 
barbecue  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
at  this  barbecue  131  descendants  were 
.present,  and  it  was  estimated  that  fifty- 
six  were  absent. 

When  Mr.  Clark  settled  in  Bandera 
county  this  region  was  a  howling  wild- 
erness. Only  the'  moccasined  tracks 
of  the  red  man  gave  indication  of 
human  habitation.  Wild  game  was 
abundant,  and  countless  acre-;  of  rich 
land  awaited  the  coming  of  civilization 
to  develop  it.  Here  he  settled,  and  re- 
mained fofr  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
Not  being  a  land-grabbev',  Mr.  Clark  se- 


•cured  a  little  homestead  of  T20  acres, 
and  was  content  with  it.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  i'niil  growing,  and  for  many 
years  maintained  a  nursery,  until  the 
infirmities  of  extreme  age  forced  him 
to  give  up  the  nursery  business,  but  he 
continued  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  farm  until  death  called  him  from  Iris 
labors.  In  1922  he  harvested  and  sold 
one  thousand  hnJu-ls  of  pears  from  his 
orchard. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
Veteran  Clark  was  paid  many  honors  by 
patriotic  and  >  <vic  bodies  in  San  An- 
tonio and  eisewhere.  He  was  mad' 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  honorary  vice-president  of  the 
Pioneer  Freighters'  Association,  and  giv- 
en a  great  ovation  at  meetings  of  ti 
societies.  lie  was  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  now 
stationed  at  For!  Snelling,  Minn.,  and 
was  invited  to  attend  the  centennary  cele- 
bration of  that  company  last  year,  with 
all  expenses  paid.  A  slight  _ indisposi- 
tion at  the  time  prevented  him  from  go- 
ing. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  li  •  had  a  ready 
:  ecollecl  in,, 

eighty  and  ninety     .\  .-md   very 

H -he-would  come  into  iVontier  Times 

office  and  tell  us  his  reminiscences.      At 
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the  time  of  his  death  he  was  writing  his 
memoirs,  which  will  be  completed  short- 
ly hy  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Orange 
k.  iind  published  some  time  in  the 
future.  He  was  a  grand  old  man,  and 
in  his  passing  Texas  loses  one  of  her 
sturdiest  pioneers,  whose  long  life  was 
filled  with1  usefulness  to  his  state  and 
was  a  ble-sing  to  all  mankind. 


Captain  Charles  Schreiner  Dead. 

Captain  Charles  Schreiner,  aged  88, 
prominent  business  man,  pioneer  and 
philanthropist,  died  at  his  home  in  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas,  February  9th.  He  h'ad 
been  in  poor  health  for  some  lime. 

Had  he  lived.  Captain  Schreiner  would 
have  been  89  jears  old  on  Feb.  22. 

The  career  of  Captain  Schreiner  is  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  an  immigrant  youth' 
to  prominence  and  wealth — a  youth  who 
lost  his  father  in  San  Antonio  the  same 
year  the  family,  with  Charles,  14,  emi- 
grated from  France,  and  whose  mother 
followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  four 
years  later. 

Charles  Schreiner,  according  to  L.  E. 
Daniell's  1892  compilation  of  "Personnel 
of  the  Texas  State  Government  With 
Sketches  of  Representative  Men  of 
Texas,"  was  born  in  Riguewihr,  France, 
Feb.  22,  1838.  His  parents,  Gustave-  A. 
and  Charlotte  Schreiner,  had  five  chil- 
dren. 

Charles  Schreine/r  received  his  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  of  France  and 
in  San  Antonio.  When  17  years  old 
he  entered  i.  ranger  company  'on  the 
frontier.  After  the  death  of  his  mother 
he  engaged  in  cattle  raising  on  a  small 
scale.  In  18f>7  he  moved  from  Bexar  to 
Kerr  County,  entering  the  same  busi- 
ness. When  the  war  between  the  States 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  S.  G.  New- 
ton's company  at  San  Antonio  and  serv- 
ed throughout  the  conflict,  participating 
in  numerous  battles. 

Returning  to  Texas  in  1865,  Mr. 
Schreiner  lived  on  his  ranch  until  1869, 
when  he  began  merchandising  at  Kerr- 
ville. He  since  has  been  in  that  town. 
Of  him  it  is  said  that,  having  no  capital 
with  which  to  launch  his  new  venture 
he  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  partner 
who  furnished  $.">,<)( Ill  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  stock  of  goods  and  began  a  series 
of  successful  operations  that  made  him 


one  of  West  Texas'  wealthiest  me,,  and 
most  extensive  merchants. 

Following  the     purchase     of   his   part 
HIT'S     interest      in     1878,   Mr.      Sehreiner 
eondneted   the   business   on      his   own    arc 
eount.       He  built  the  St.   Charles   Hotel 
owns     three   large     rock   storehouses,      a 
large  flour  mill  and  cotton  gin.  and  .sank 
an  atesian  well  in  the  town  of  Kerrville. 
He  subscribed  $1.">,()00  to  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway,  an  amount  thai 
nearly  paid  for  construction  of  that  road 
from     Comfort       to     Kerrville.  Mr. 

Schreiner  in  1889  established  a  private 
bank.  About  four  years  ago  he  built 
a  large  warehouse  for  wool  storage.  lie 
has  invested  in  various  other  enterprises. 
many  years  ago  to  give  each  year  t>vo 
his  unnumbered  beneficences,  he  began 
many  years  ago  to  give  each  yar  two 
scholarships  "to  graduates  of  Tivy  High 
School  in  Kerrville.  These  were  for  a 
two-year  course  ir>  any  school  of  the  re- 
ceiver's choice,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

In  1916  he     set   aside  a  quarter  of     a 
million  dollars  and  140  acres  of  land  to 
establish  a  Presbyterian  school  for  bo.v 
and  young  men  at  Kerrville,  to  be  known 
as  the   Schreiner  Institute.       The   scho-.l 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  near 
ly  four  years  and  is  rated  as  one  of  th •• 
best  in  the  state. 

He     has  made  gifts     of  more  than     a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  toward  build- 
ing roads  in  his  county,  some  of     which 
are  paved.      He  donated  $50,000  towaid 
a     high     school     building     in     June 
Kimble  county,  and  in  1920 'he  gave  3">0 
acres  of  land  near  Kerrville  as  a  site  for 
the  great  American  Legion  Hospital   f  it 
tubercular     ex-service     men.       lie 
gave  the  Secor  Hospital  to  the  city 
Kerrville. 

In  his  passing     West  Texas  loses     iis 
greatest     benefactor.         He     knew     the 
country  and  its  needs,  alid  he  was  evei 
ready  to  respond  when  called  upon 
lend  his  aid  toward  the  developmo 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Schreiner  was  married  at  San  An 
tonio     iu  1861     to  Miss    Lena     Enderle. 
Their  eight  sons  and  daughters  are  Aime, 
Charles,  Gustave  H.,  Louis  A.,  Emilie  L., 
Charles  A.,  Walter  R.  and  Fannie  II. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
to  you. 
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Charlotte,  widow  of  Maximillian,  once 
emperor  of  Mexico,  died  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  January  19,  1027,  in  the  87th 
year  of  a  life  that  had  been  hardly  more 
than  a  tragic  haze  .since  1867,  when  Max- 
imilian was  executed  at  Queretaro,  Mex- 
ico, and  Empress  Charlotte,  wh'o  was  in 
Europe  trying  to  gain  aid  for  his  unstable 
empire,  lost  her  reason,  never  to  recover 
it  save  in  rare  and  fleeting  moments, 
one  which  came  just  before  her  death 
frxmi  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

Charlotte,  widen-  of  the  ill-;ated  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Maximilian,  who  sought 
to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico,  has  led 
a  most  romantic  and  tragic  life. 

A  Belgian  princess — the  daughter  of 
Leopold  1  and  an  aunt  of  the  present 
sovereign — she  was  married  to  Maximil- 
ian when  only  17.  in  the  full  bloom  of 
girlish  beauty. 

It  was  purely  a  love  match.  Maximil- 
ian built  the  exquisite  palace  of  Miramir, 
near  Trieste,  for  his  bride  and  there  for 
a  time  they  lived  an  idyllic  life. 

Then  Louis  Napoleon  III  of  France 
deided  to  step  into  the  imbroglio  in  Mex- 
ico, which  was  in  a  state  of  constant  pol- 
itical eruption.  In  1863  a  committee  of 
Mexican  nobles  went  to  Miramir  and 
asked  Maximilian  to  become  their  em- 
peror. He  hesitated,  and  Charlotte  is 
said  to  have  made  the  decision  for  him. 

They  entered  A' era  Cruz  harbor  in 
1864  on  a  French  cruiser,  and  were  well 
received.  But,  although  they  had 
French  troops,'  and  French  officers  help- 
ed straighten  out  financial  affairs  for  a 
time,  the  liberal  element  of  the  natives 
under  Juarez  remained  unreconciled  to 
their  regime. 

Then  the  United  States  emerged  from 
its  Civil  War  troubles,  made  a  vigorous 
re-statement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  hurriedly  withdrew 
his  troops.  lie1  It  of  his  patron's  sup- 
port, Maximilian  saw  the  scattered  bands 
of  guerillas  become  a  united  army,  di- 
verted against  his  Ihronc.  Charlotte, 
f'orr-.^jii.;  doom,  fled  to  France  to  plead 
with  Napoleon  to  return  Ms  troops  and 
support  her  husbard. 

How     she  humbled     her  pride     before 


the  French  sovereign  and  subsequently 
pleaded  in  vain  for  aid  from  the  Vatican 
form  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  her 
long  life.  Her  interview  with  Napoleon 
was  held  in  secret,  but  at  the  close  an 
attendant  heard  her  shriek:  "I  ought 
never  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is 
Bourbon  blood  in  your  veins!  I  should 
not  have  disgraced  my  descent  by  lower- 
ing myself  before  a  Bonaparte  and  bemg 
led  away  by  an  adventurer!" 

Louis  Napoleon  left  in  the  midst  of 
her  tirade,  and  attendants  found  her 
swooning  on  thy  floor.  Some  accounts 
have  it  that  her  mind  failed  her  then, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  her  will  drove 
her  to  the  Vatican  where  she  also  creat- 
ed a  scene. 

After  this  fruitless  appeal  in  her  hus- 
band's behalf  she  is  said  to  have  been 
found  wandering  the  streets  of  Rome, 
washing  her  hands  in  the  fountain  and 
babbling  incoherently. 

She  was  put  under  restraint  and  tak- 
en to  Miramir,  th'e  scene  of  her  former 
happiness,  and  from  there  to  Belgium, 
where,  known  as  :.hc  "mad  empress,"  she 
was  tenderly  cared  for  by  her  brother, 
Leopold  I.  This  care  has  been  contin- 
ued by  the  Belgian  royal  family  to  the 
present. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  Char- 
lotte has  ever  known  that  Maximilian 
was  betrayed  a  id  captured,  or  that  he 
died  with  her  name  on  Ms  lips  before  a 
firing  squad  at  Queretaro,  on  June  19, 
1867. 


Major  W.  M.  Green  of  Colorado,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
the  Roswell,  N.  M.  Record,  giving  the 
experiences  of  Captain  Jason  W.  James. 
He  is  an  ex-Texas  Ranger,  and  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Ex-Rangers'  Association. 
lie  had  some  very  close  calls  during  his 
service  as  a  Texas  Ranger,  and  received 
a  severe  wound  through  the  body  in  a 
fight  with  an  outlaw  near  Brownwood, 
from  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered. 
-But  he  got  his  man."  The  clipping  re- 
ferred to  above  is  reproduced  in  this 
number  of,  Frontier  Times,  beginning  on 
firs^t  page. 
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Related  bij  J.  H.  Greenwood.      Writh-nby  .)//•»..•!.   I>    (,'t'ntry,  Ft.  Stockton,  7V.v(».s 


T  THIS  TIME,  April.  183K.  Santa 
Anna's  anny  was  still  in  pur- 
suit of  Houston's  army  and 
Houston  being  fearful  of  what 
befall  fhe  families  of  the  settler 
had  ordered  them  to  cross  the  Sahine 
river  and  get  info  Louisa na  to  claim  th'e 
protection  of  the  1".  S.  A. 

My  father,  (iarrison  (ireenwood,  being 
in  command  of  the  frontier  forts  which 
included  Fort  Houston  and  Fort  Brown, 
advised  the  people  to  make  ready  to  flee. 
This  they  preceded  to  do  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  taking  with  them  only 
the  things  they  bad  in  great  haste  as- 
sembled. My  father  led  the  retreat 
and  if  only  a  picture  could  have  been 
made  of  that  army  of  people  fleeing  for 
ih'eir  lives  with  their  household  g.*od.s 
piled  on  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and 
oxen,  many  walking  and  driving  tl 
milk  cows. 

We  knew  that  it  meant  our  salvation 
to  get  across  th'e  Sabine  river  as  that  was 
considered  the  dead.  line,  so  with  all  eag- 
er to  insure  th'eir  safety  they  needed  no 
urging  to  hurry. 

Small  wonder  that  we  hurried  when 
the  Mexican  army  was  pressing  us  from 
the  rear  with  fir.-  and  sword  and  th'e 
Indians  were  embodied  to  the  front  of 
us.  To  make  matters  worse  when  we 
reached  the  Xeelies  river  we  found  that 
instead  of  the  quiet  little  stream  it  was 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  had  now 
become  a  wild  t,i- Indent  ton-lit  spread 
out  over  two  miles  of  the  bank,  owing 
to  recent  heaw  rains.  We  had  no  boat 
and  to  cross  without  one  was  impossible. 
Refugees  had  ciitiiiiicd  to  pour  in  until 
there  were  now  more  than  three  hun- 
dred families  waiting  to  find  th'eir  way 
across  the  stream,  and  the  Mexican  army 
in  hot  pursuit.  To  our  mind.-;  this  was 
a  far  more  trying  time  than  when  .Moses 
led  the  children  of  Israel  across  the 
Red  Sea  for  nnlik.-  them,  we  had  no  in- 
spired leader  to  call  on  the  Lord  to  part 
the  waters  for  us.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  timerous,  all  manner  of 
alarming  reports  were  coming  in  con- 
cerning th'e  danger  of  our  position.  We 
were  undoubtedly  in  a  very  hazardous 


position,  with  the  Mexican  army  advanc- 
ing on  us  from  the  rear  and  six  hundred 
Indians  encamped  just  across  the  river 
li-om  us.  it  was  certain  death  to  remain 
and  extremely  perilous  to  cross.  We 
h'eld  a  council  of  war  and  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indiana. 
In  our  party  we  had  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Brooks  Williams  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indians,  having  married  a 
Cherokee  wife.  We  felt  that  h'is  ad- 
vances to  them  would  be  met  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit.  He  t'elt  no  hesitancy  in  tak- 
ing the  mission  upon  himself  and  cross- 
ed the  river  fe»ling  confident  that  he 
would  succeed,  but  alas  he  had'  no  soon- 
er shown  himself  and  made  known  to 
them  his  errand  when  they  fell  upon  him 
and  butchered  and  scalped  him.  Two 
friendly  Indians  spies  in  th'e  camp  ap- 
prized ns  afterward  of  what  took  place. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead 
with  our  preparations  for  crossing  for  it. 
was  out  of  the  question  to  turn  back. 
We  figured  that,  with  plenty  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  we  could  at  least  have 
a  chance  with  the  Indians  while  it  would 
have  been  certain  suicide  to  have  turned 
back  to  meet  Santa  Anna's  army.  We 
now  fell  to  work  with  vigor  and  deter- 
mination, the  women  taking  a  hand  and 
assisting  all  they  could  with  the  building 
of  th'e  boats.  There  was  no  danger  of\ 
hunger  assailing  us  as  the  woods  abound- 
ed in  game  and  there  had  been  many 
well  filled  smoke  houses  along  our  route. 
We  made  our  plans  and  preparations  to 
cross  the  river  at  a  point  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  below  where  the  Indians 
were  embodied  and  went  ahead  with  our 
boat  building  a.s  though  there  was  noth- 
ing to  impede  our  progress.  At  last  the 
boats  were  in  readiness  and  the  order 
was  given  to  send  over  fifty  picked  men, 
tried  and  true,  well  armed  and  pledged 
to  hold  their  post  to  the  last  man  if  nec- 
essary. The  work  then  began  of  ship- 
ping over  the  women  and  children.  This 
occupied  us  until  night  and  we  found 
that  it  would  take  at  least  two  days  to 
get  all  over.  The  boat  could  only  go 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  the  rest  of 
the  distance  having  to  be  waded,  the 
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water  being  in  m  >st  places  two  or  threa 
feet  ;deep:  "•  This  was  quite  an  under- 
taking when  you  consider  the  distance 
was  more  than  two  miles.  Tt  was  a 
*ight  long  to  be  i-i  membered  by  all  pres- 
ent.-., -To  see  iii'ly  t,r  more  families  wad- 
ill  jr  through  the  mud  and  water,  the  men 
leading,  the  way  with,  the  wagons  and 
tli.e.  .mothers  following,  leading  and  di- 
y<H'tiu<*  .the-  children.  Often  their  pro- 
gress. was  interspersed  with  screams  as 
someone  fell  into  holes  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  Many  lost  their  shoes,  my  moth- 
'•r^lotit  hers,.  .but  they  struggled  bravely 
(){i..  :  in  spite  of  difficulties.  All  were 
thoroughly  wet  J.rom  head  to  feet  and 
everything  in  the  wagons  was  wet  ev- 
cept  those  things  tliat  were  in  water- 
proof  .trunks.  I  was  one  of  the  lirst  to 
i.-.rnss  the  river  and  we  spent  that  night 
around  log  fires  drying  out  our  clothes 
ami  kvtvping  out  a  heavy  guard  for  pro- 


.Xext  day  the  shipping  over  began 
with  .redoubled  energy.  This  did  not 
*eem  either  th'e  time  or  the  place  for 
hesitation  .on  the  part  of  anyone,  still 
tJj-er?  were  present  a  number  of  ladies 
who  belonged  to  the  luxury-loving  class, 
\yjiu  demanded  an  easy  time  and  th'e  best 
things  in  life  without  effort  on  their  part, 
a&d-.who  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
c.rp.ssnig  materially.  They  refused  to 
hiJBible  themselves  and  soil  their  skirts 
by  wadin-g  in  the  filthy  mud  and  water. 
Their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
argued  will  them  in  vain  ;  they  refused 
to-  listen  to  reason.  Finally  they  were 
informed  by  those  in  authority  that  if 
tho,y-  did  not  get  out  of  the  boats  they 
would:  .'.be  forcibly  ejected.  They  then 
began  to  strike  the  water  like  turtles 
from  a  log,  every  time  one  stepped  in 
ske  gave  a  loud  "Whoooooo!"  With 
thoir  long  fine  silk  skirts  floating  out  on 
the  muddy  water  they  were  indeed  a 
sight.:  Every  little  bit  one  of  them 
would  step  into  a  sirk  hole  and  she  would 
bellow  like  a  cow.  This  was  a  bitter 
experience,  .but  it  worked  like  a  charm 
and  made  most  of  them  fine  self-reliant 
women. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the 
families  over  before  another  night  and 
left  a  strong  guard  on  the  other  side  to 
take  care  of  th'e  stock. 

While    crossing   another   amusing     in- 


cident   happened  which  I  cannot  refrain 
Irom  telling.      There  was  a  family  among 
the  refugees  by  th'e  name  of  Muss.       Mr. 
Muss,    being  an   invalid,  his  wife  had   to 
act  as  head  of  the  family,  and  th'at  role 
seemed    to   suit   her  exceedingly   well   for 
sire     was  a  woman     of     a  great  deal     of 
character  and  a  natural  leader.       Every- 
one in  camp  soon  knew  Mrs.   .Moss.  Now 
Mrs.  Moss  had  a     favorite     dog     whose 
name  was  Rule.     Rule  was  soon   a   noted 
dog  in  camp  and   vhen  it   came  her  time 
to   cross   she   was   very   inuclr     (•••:;<'.erned 
lest    she    should    loose    her    dog.         As    she 
went     on   board   she   called   "Here  Rule, 
Here  Rule,"  but  Rule  failed  to  come  and 
as  the  boat  was  a'>out  to  push  off     she 
sprang  hack  to  !••'.   'e  and  grabbing  Rule 
up  in   her  arms  sprang     for     the     boat, 
which     she     missed     and     fell   into     the 
water,  the     dog     slipping     through     her 
arms  as  she     went     down.     She   made  a 
frantic   grab  for  Rule   and   succeeded   in 
catching  him  by  the  tail     to     which  she 
clung   for   dear   li'V.     Finally   both   were 
rescued   and   safe   in   th'e  boat.   Mrs.   Moss 
sniffed    the   water   from  her  nose,   wiped 
her  face  with     her  apron  and   taking     a 
firm   hold   on   the   dog's   collar,     sh'e  pre- 
ceedcd  to  plunge  l.im  overboard,  ducking 
him   again  and  ag.iin,   exclaiming  as  she 
did  so.  "I'll  larn  you,  sir,  to  be  afraid  of 
water  in  time  of  war.'' 

The  following  day  we  crossed  our 
stock,  the  horses  and  cattle,  all  except 
teams,  had  to  swim  the  river.  We  had  a 
small  bunch  of  stock  horses  that  had  to 
be  crossed  but  we  could  not  make  them 
take  the  water,  so  I  took  the  leader  of 
the  gang  and  tying  a  small  rope  around 
her  neck  mounted  her  bareback  and 
plunged  into  the  river,  the  current  car- 
rying her  across.  The  rest  of  them  fol- 
lowed without  any  more  trouble.  The 
cattle  and  horses  were  then  forced  into 
the  river  till  it  looked  like  a  solid  float- 
ing mass  of  live  stock.  The  current 
floated  most  of  them  down  stream,  land- 
ing all  the  way  lor  two  miles.  Some  of 
them  never  landed,  some  went  back  but 
most  were  gotten  safely  over.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  river  bottom 
where  ever  they  could  find  a  place  to 
stand  with  their  heads  above  water. 
They  would  stand  right  there  and  low 
to  each  oth'er,  retraining  there  all  day 
and  night,  but  by  noon  of  the  next  day 
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iiiusf    di'  them      i  •    -I'll 

(ialhering  up  what  we  could  this  army 
o!1  refugees  n  as  '.'-dei-ed  to  move  nu. 
Will:  lard  to  the  I'nnii  am 

tin-    iv;ir   and  i    on 

in     the      Angelina      rivet.     The      Indians 

;;g  our  every  movement,  and 

only    awaiting    an    opportunity    1n    attach 

us.      However,    We    l.'ept    so    v,  'ded 

they  kne\v   i  li'.-y   would  have  to  wade 

through  blood  e  wonlen 

and   ehildren.     Their   victory  would    b 
been    over    llie    bodies      of      two    hundred 
Id-ave    Kiel!,   and  would 

have    foiio-h!     (hem    as    long    as    there    was 

left     Mi  women    wen 

proficient    with    firearms   as   the   men. 

Reaching    tile    west    bank    of    the     A 1 
ilia     we       encamped       for    the     night.       We 

just   turned     our   horse*  loose  when 

onr  spies  pin<_'  up  and   report - 

: -heavy   body   of   men   advancing.'   from 

opposit.  rlie  river.   \Ve   could 

not    tell    whether    they    were    friends 

In    fifteen      minutes     all 
ready   Tor  batt  le  ;  lid  a  scoul   of  six 
was  s. -ill   to  the  front   to  meet  them*  They 
urned    wi;h     the     joyful    intelli- 
gence  thai    llivy   wer  Is.  They 

iched   our  camp  teiling  us  thai 
were     volunteers     from  Tenues> 
Georgia     on  <  their     way     to     re-inJ 
Travis    and     Davy    Crockett.      Thej     were 
under    command    of      ('apt.      Crockett,    a 
of    Davy    Crockett.,    News    tra.\ 
,   slow   at    thai    time  and  they  had  not 
:d   of   the    fall   of      the    Alamo.     They 
•nnp  just    inside  our  lines  and 
..riling  \\  busy  making  pre- 

is  to  continue  our  retreal   to 
river   and      they      to      proceed    on 
th'nr    v 

Th  shf.il    of    teams   to      carry 

their    I,;:  .us    and    made    a    de- 

mand  (  ms.       Wl'     l'oul(1 

scarcely   man  '"ill     we  had.    ^i 

^•eal    manj  forced   to  walk. 

we  told  them  ii   v  us  noi  in  our  power  to 
assist    them. 

i; in-lit  here  the  courage     of  the  bn 

Mrs.    .Moss   was   put  to  the   lest. 

iis  fine  '•  of     oxen  as  1   < 

'I'liey     were     well   matched,     larir--     and 

tractable.      She    drove    tlrem    herself    and, 

Eond  of  them  as  of  her  dot:  I 
Capt.  Crockett   and  his  men   fancied   them 
and   informed   us  tnat  if  we  did  not  fur- 


nish them  with  teams  they  would  impress 
the  oxen.  This  of  course  placed  things 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  They  \ 
friends  and  had  come  a  long  way  to 
help  as  out  in  our  struggle  for  liberty. 
It  would  h'ave  be(  ;i  a  ^reat  pleasure  to 
supplied  their  needs  but  we  did 
not  have  any  horses  that  were  broke  to 
driving  except  w'r.at  we  were  bound  to 
have  to  carry  th'e  women  and  children 
to  safety.  They  were  asking  the  im- 

ible   of   us.   but      we   well   knew     the 
and    pluck    of    .Mrs.    .Moss.     Xat- 

\  we  wished  to  avoid  any  trouble 
of  any  kind  wiih  them  so  we  were  in- 
deed in  a  dilemma.  Mrs.  Moss  now  ad- 
vanced and  takii';;  h'old  of  one  of  the 
oxen  with  one  hand  she  raised  a  pistol 
with  the  oilier  and  said,  "I  will  kill  tip- 
first  man  who  attempts  to  take  my 
oxen."  One  of  the  men  made  a  step 
forward,  she  presented  her  pistol  and 
said,  "If  you  h.ike  another  step  you 
From  h-ii-  looks  she  evidently 
meant  what  she  said.  My  father  being 

nmmand  now  stepped  forward  and 
told  th'em  \»  leave  her  alone,  that  she 
itically  ;.  widow,  lie  then  turn- 
ed to  Capt.  Crockett  and  said,  "Captain, 
we  are  all  friends  and  do  not  wish  any 
trouble.  \Ve  are  in  need  of  teams  our- 
selves and  h'ave  all  of  these  women  and 
children  to  escorl  to  safety.  We  at< 
under  orders  from  Oneral  Houston  to 
do  this  and  you  must  not  interfere  with 
pur  ,  We  would  gladly  assist, 

\-oii    if   possible-.      You  can  find   teams   at 
any    ranch    on   your    route.     Let   us   have 
difficulty."  The  captain  conceded  the 

;  and  went  on  his  way. 
We  too  proceeded  on  onr  route  and 
when  we  had  passed  Naeogvipches  we 
felt  that  we  had  run  the  guantlet  and 
were  out  of  danger.  We  ;li'-n  scatter- 
ed out,  every  fellow  to  himself,  or  m 
hunches.  Some  never  stopped  till  they 

crossed  the  Sabinc  river.  We  stop 
,,,-d  near  San  Augustine  ir  Pome  smalt 
I,,,.-  cabins  which  had  been  deserted  by 
th'e  owners  who  had  left  in  the  general 
stampede.  Refugees  were  scattered  aU 
idontr  from  there  to  Xacogdoches.  We 
had 'been  there  bu<,  a  few  clays  whei 

i,e   deafening  roar  of  cannons   in 
San   Augustine.   8    terrific  cannonade  be- 

kept    up    for   about   two   hours.       It 
was  about  six  mihs  distant  from  us  and 
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\ve  were  all  listi'iiiiig  and  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  it  could  mean  when  we 
saw  some  men  coming  down  the  road 
with  their  teams  in  full  run  shouting  at 
the  top  of  th'eir  voices,  "Hurrah  for 
Texas,  Houston  has  taken  Santa  Anna 
and  his  whole  army  prisoner."  It  seem- 
ed too  good  to  be  true,  and  yet  it  was. 


This  made  every  man  a  hero  and  every 
woman  an  angel.  People  wept  for  joy 
and  embraced  each  oth'er.  Many  pray- 
ers of  thanksgiving  were  offered  up. 

We  were  now  inspired  with  the  hope 
that  we  might  now  return  to  our  h'omes 
with  a  government  of  our  own  which 
would  deal  justly  with  all. 


Written  by  Miss  Nina  Kountz,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 


WAS  in  tire  winter  of  the  last 
year  of  the  civil  war  that  Mrs. 
I.  M.  Williams  of  Saragosa,  Tex- 
as and  h:::1  sister,  Mrs.  Eli  Jones, 
of  Port  Davis,  Texas  brought  thirteen 
negro  children  from  the  northern  part  of 
Arkansas  to  Texas.  Mrs.  Williams  tells 
the  following  story: 

"In  May  of  the  year  1861  my  man  was 
called  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army 
under  Captain  Peryer.  Our  home  was 
at  the  foot  of  Boston  Mountain  in  Yale 
county,  Arkansas,  on  the  road  from 
Springfield  to  Little  Rock. 

"The  first  year  of  the  war  was  not  so 
hard.  Soldiers  passed  continuously 
and  took  whatever  they  happened  to  find 
with  them  but  it  was  not  until  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  war  th'at  we  real- 
ly suffered  hardships.  These  years 
found  the  women  making  the  crops, 
plowing  oxen,  and  taking  care  of  their 
homes  as  best  they  could.  We  raised 
piece-crops  of  cotton,  corn,  and  indigo, 
our  clothes  were  all  made  by  hand. 
Hand-picked,  carded,  spun,  and  dyed. 
Food  was  scarce.  We  ate  hand-milled 
meal,  sorghum  i  olasses,  and  bran-coffee 
made  from  the  corn  husks.  People  were 
starving,  begging,  and  stealing. 

"We  were  never  surprised  to  see  a 
wounded  soldier  begging  for  food  and 
for  a  place  to  hide.  It  was  just  after 
the  battle  of  Richmond  that  a  young  fel- 
low named  Cooper  came  to  us  and  asked 
for  food  and  a  place  to  hide  until  his 
wound  was  healed.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  elbow.  The  boy  was  a 
friend  of  mine  so  I  did  all  I  could  for 
him.  Just  back  of  our  place  was  a  tiny 
creek  that  had  a  big  cave  in  its  bank  not 
far  down  stream.  An  elm  tree  with  its 
roots  across  the  stream,  made  a  hiding 


place  for  the  little  canoe  that  I  kept  to 
carry  the  food  thai;  I  kept  hid  from  the 
passing  soldiers.  My  sister  Matt  and  I 
took  th'e  young  fei  ow  to  this  cave,  fixed 
a  bed  for  him  and  '  fed  him  until  his 
wounds  were  healed.  We  fixed  him  a 
witch  lamp  by  dripping  a  string  in  tal- 
low and  bee's  wax  and  wrapping  it 
around  a  bottle.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  leave  us  he  went  to  Little  Rock  and 
joined  General  Hood's  army. 

"At  Christmas  tjme  of  the  last  year  of 
the  war  my  man  wrote  me  to  take  the 
negro  children  to  the  Texas  line.  Our 
negro  men  and  women  had  either 
been  carried  away  by  soldiers  or  had 
run  way  to  join  the  Yankees.  My  sis- 
ter Matt  and  I  had  been  left  with  thir- 
teen negro  children  to  feed  and  look  af- 
ter. The  Confederate  army  was  mov- 
ing toward  Texas  and  it  was  needless  to 
even  hope  that  air:  thing  would  be  left 
after  th'ey  passed  by  so  Sister  Matt  and 
I  began  our  preparations  at  once  to  move 
to  Texas  just  in  front  of  the  army.  At 
the  battlefield  of  Seven  Pines  I  found 
enough  bones  to  grind,  run  lye  down 
through  the  hopper,  and  make  soap  to 
wash-up  for  the  trip  to  Texas. 

"We  had  three  yoke  oxen,  two  wag- 
ons, and  thirteen  negro  children  to  take 
to  Texas.  Sister  Matt  drove  one  of  the 
wagons,  my  one  faithful  negro,  Mehal'a, 
drove  the  other  wagon  and  I  rode  on 
ahead  on  horseback  to  find  the  way  to  go 
and  the  food  to  eat  while  we  were  going. 

"We  were  heading  toward  Little  Rock 
through  rain  and  .snow  almost  freezing 
and  starving  whei  my  baby  took  sick. 
I  made  camp  near  the  little  settlement 
and  soldier-camp,  Paraclifte.  The  sec- 
ond night  we  were  there  my  bady  died. 
I  rode  horseback  to  the  soldier  camp  and 
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had  them  make  Ins  coffin  and  bury  him. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  camp  I  found 
that  some  soldiers  had  passed  and  one 
of  them  had  shot  my  negro,  Mehala,  be- 
cause she  had  1,-njghed  when  the  little 
lice  dog,  Fido,  -Hupped  at.  the  h'eels  ol' 
one  of  the  soldi -r  •  horses  while  lie  was 
riding  through  our  camp.  I  had  to  go 
back  to  Paraclifto  for  soldiers  to  some 
to  the  camp  and  wrap  Mehala  in  a  blank- 
et and  bury  her  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"I  broke  camp  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  was  crossing  a  muddy  bottom  when 
the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  fell 
through1  a  bridge.  Again  I  had  to  ask 
the  help  of  the  .soldiers  and  we  were 
there  three  or  four  days  getting  away 
from  there. 

"We  were  nearly  starving.  There 
had  been  no  meat  to  eat  since  we  left 
Arkansas  and  we  wire  living  on  sorghum 
molasses  and  corn-bread  when  Fido 
found  some  wild  hogs.  I  heard  his 
barking  and  went  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him  when  I  saw  th'at  he  was 
barking  at  hogs.  I  split  two  of  the  hogs 
heads  open  with  an  axe.  Getting  close 
enough  to  the  hogs  to  kill  them  was  easy 
because  they  had  no  idea  what  Fido  and 
I  were  and  I  wns  mking  no  noise  while 
Fido  was  doing  enough  barking  to  keep 
the  attention  of  anything. 

"I  got  an  ox  fi-d  a  log  chain  from 
camp  and  dragged  the  hogs  in  to  where 
we  could  clean  thorn.  Sister  Matt  help- 
ed me  cut  pine  saplings  to  lay  the  hogs 
on  and  when  we  got  them  cleaned  they 
looked  as  pretty  -is  any  hogs  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  began  broiling  livers  to  feed 
the  hungry  children  and  before  we  went 
to  bed  that  night  we  had  the  hog's  heads 
and  feet  cooking.  This  good  luck 
helped  to  raise  our  hopes  and  spirits  and 
we  started  as  early  as  we  could  the  next 
morning  to  try  to  make  Red  River  be- 
fore night. 

"This  day's  ride  put  us  in  the  Red 
River  country  th'at  had  been  captured 
by  the  Yankees.  It  was  about  dark 
when  we  reached  Old  Colbert's  Ferry 
and  asked  him  to  set  us  across  the  river. 
He  looked  at  the  bun  and  told  u.s  th'at  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  take  us  over. 

"   'But.'  lie  said,  'do  you  see  that  yel- 
Ii>w    |>un'kin  over  there  tin  that   drift.1' 
'Yes,1  I  told  him. 

"  'Well,  I'll  set     you  over  the     main 


stream  and  you  head  straight  for  that 
pun 'kin  and  the  water  will  swim  you 
over.  Stay  on  ihe  drift  because  either 
other  way  will  put  you  in  deep  water.' 

"I  rode  one  steer  and  drove  one  of  the 
wagons  while  Sister  Matt  rode  a  nt-er 
and  drove  th'e  o-hcr'wngon  and  we  -jot 
over  th'e  water  all  right.  That  night 
after  we  had  belied  our  oxen  and  turned 
them  loose  the  pine  drift  caught  fire 
and  we  were  about  to  be  burned  out  be- 
fore we  could  loe.'ite  the  oxen  *  to  move 
our  wagons  off  the  burning  drift. 

Th'e  next  night  one  of  our  oxen  died. 
I  rode  horseback  to  see  if  I  could  buy 
another  one.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  two  but  they  were  wild  and  had 
never  been  driven  before  and  I  had  to 
hire  a  man  to  come  to  the  camp  and  tail 
the  wild  oxen  to  the  tame  ones  to  keep 
from  turning  the  yoke  while  I  broke 
them  to  driving.  I  paid  for  th'em  with 
home-made  'jeans'  which  was  worth' 
about  twelve  dollars  a  yard. 

"We  went  along  very  well  the  next 
day  but  that  night  another  oxen  died. 
The  change  of  climate  and  the  cold 
weather  was  too  much  for  the  starving 
animals.  I  tried  to  find  another  one  to 
help  carry  our  load  on  the  rest  of  tin- 
way  but  could  not  find  a  workable  ani- 
mal. 

Our  first  camu  this  side  of  the  Texas 
line  was  on  Blossom  Prairie  about  thirty 
miles  from  Clarksville.  Here  our  laM 
oxen  died  and  I  paid  forty  dollars  in 
gold  for  another  one.  ' 

"In  April  of  the  year  18(>4  General 
Pierce 's  army  got.  to  Texas  and  about 
the  first  of  May  they  stacked  arms.  My 
man  was  in  th'e  division  that  stacked 
arms  at  Clarksville  under  General  Mor- 
maduke  and  old  Colonel  Joe  Selby.  My 
man  came  to  us  1'iere  and  we  made  our 
home  near  Clarksville  and  lived  there 
for  some  time. 

"And  that  is  how  Sister  Malt  and  I 
caried  our  thirteen  negro  children  to 
Texas." 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Williams  is  now  living  in 
Saragosa,  Texas.  She  is  eighty-five 
years  old.  Occasionally  she  visits  her 
brothers,  Mr.  John  Winnfield  Hotts  and 
Mr.  William  Hotts  of  Lone  Oak.  Arkan- 
sas. Mrs.  Williuns  says  that  traveling 
today  is  "some"  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  old  days. 
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MERSON  HOUGH,  in  his     story, 
"North  of  36,"  gave  a  thrilling 
account     of  Taisie  Lockhart,     a 
young   Texas    girl,   ordering    the 
•'outfit"     on  her  ranch     to  round     up  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  the  far-away  railroad 
shipping  point  at  Abilene,  Kan. 

Mr.  Hough's  .story,  however  was  fic- 
tion. Old-timers  at  Abilene  fail  to  re- 
call any  incident  of  the  glorious  cattle 
days  of  that  town,  that  featured  a  Texas 
girl  bringing  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Texas 
through  the  ''Indian  Country,"  to 
Abilene. 

When  Miss  Belle  Vanderver,  daughter 
of  a  Texas  ranchman-;  was  married  to 
U.  M.  Barton,  who  had  been  "brought 
up''  on  a  ranch  in  e  neighboring  county, 
helped  her  you-  g  husband  drive  five 
hnudred  head  of  cattle  through  the  "In- 
dian Country"  to  Western  Kansas,  that 
was  not  fiction.  It  was  a  wedding 
journey. 

Miss  Vandever  lived  in  Burnet  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  Mr.  Barton  was  born  and 
reared  in  Mason  County.  Both  counties 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Austin. 

Young  Barton  was  an  ambitious  chap, 
even  for  that  day,  which  was  in  the  ear- 
ly 70 's.  He  had  made  a  "drive"  into 
the  new  country  called  Kansas,  and  had 
taken  four  thousand  head  of  cattle  to 
that  land  of  promise.  Having  estab- 
lished his  big  herd,  which  he  had  gath- 
ered up  in  Texas  "for  a  song,""  as  Mr. 
Barton  now  calculates  te  price,  because 
they  were  Texas  long-horns,  and  cattle 
were  very  cheap  in  that  day,  Mr.  Barton  ' 
then  returned  to  Texas  for  "the  girl  he 
left  behind." 

Mr.  Barton's  enthusiasm  for  the  Kan- 
sas land  In'  had  discovered,  which'  was 
part  of  the  country  centering  around 
Gray  County,  where  In  galls  now  si  amis, 
and  the  herd  of  Four  thousand  long-horns 
roaming  all  the  territory  from  Dodge 
City  to  New  Mexico,  constantly  called 
i 'i  the  happy  bride-groom  for  an  early 
n.  But  Mrs.  Barfou  loved  the  old 
liomr  jii  Burnet  County,  where  she  knew 
all  "the  folks"  and  she  \vas  in  110  hurry 
to  leave. 

Then,     too,  there     was  Mrs.     Barton's 


dairy-  to  be  considered,  and,  literally  to 
be  "rounded  up."  .'For,  when  Miss 
Vandever  beeam1  Mrs.  Barton,  there 
went  along  with  her : hand  in  marriage, 
a  gift  from  her  father  of  five  hundred 
cattle.  .  • 

To  be  sure,  cattle  were  cheap  in  those 
days,  but  a  gift  of  five  hundred  of  them 
was  n'ot  to  be  ignored,  either  for  .  busi- 
ness or  sentimental  reasons. 

It  required  a  .year,  or  more  for  the 
young  couple  to .  prepare  for  their  jour- 
ney north.  .  In  the  meantime  there  came 
a  !>aby  girl. 

And.  of  course,  the  baby  girl  had  to  .be 
taken  north,  along  with  the  cattle  and. 
the  household  goods,  and  the  hope  chest 
and  all  (in-  olVei-  gilts  that  had  come  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  1 '.art on  in  their  marri- 
ed life. 

The  big  day  cyme  at  last.  The  liar- 
tons  began  their  wedding  journey  to  the 
new  home  "up  North." 

When  Barton  r'rst  drove  his.  herd  of 
four  th'ousnml  to  Kansas,  he  skirted  the 
"Indian  Country."  driving  his  cattle 
west  from  Texas  into  New  Mexico,  and 
iuio  Kansas  from  the  .southwest,  mak- 
ing an  extra  journey  of  about  one  thou- 
That  was  in  1872.  When 
the  wedding  journey  was  made  two 
years  1,>  rlver,  treaties,  with  the 

Indians  had    n   lueed   the   dangers  of  the 
journey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  head- 
the  Indian  territory 
for  Kansas. 

Mi:;:;  Vande^v,-  before  her  marriage 
to  Barton,  had  lived  all  her  life  on  a 
ranch.  She  could  ride  the  wildest 
"buckskin"  that  would  be  roped  ,  and 
she  -knew  ail  the  tricks  of  the  rouud-ups. 

In  vain  Mr.  Barton  u^ged  his  young 
wife  to  desert  the  Irail  and  travel  by  rail 
to  their  new  home.  The  Santa  Fe  had 
just  been  completed  to  Dodge  City  and 
Mrs.  Barton  might,  have  taken  the  Katy 
railroad  out  of  T,  xas,  coining  to  Kansas 
City  and  then  going  to  Dodge  City  by 
the  new  Santa  Fe.  But  her  husband's 
•lings  were  in  \  ain,.  "  u'hitli'er  t  h<m 
goest  I  will  go,"  Mrs.  Barton  sa 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  words  of  Ruth 
of  the  Moabites),  and  she  ordered  her 
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pony  saddled  for  I  he  drive.  The  baby 
was  cared  for  by  th'e  c6ok  in  the  "mes-s- 
wagon."  and  Mrs.  Barton  took  her  place 
with  the  hovs  whii  were  driving  the  cat- 
tfe. 

Now,  here  is  where  truth  becomes 
stranger  than  fiction:  The  party  was 
not  assailed  by  Indians.  The  cattle 
were  not  stampeded  by  raiding  bands  of 
noble  red  men. 

On  two  different  occasions,  early  in 
th'e  morning,  as  the  herd  was  pushed 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Barton,  -exper- 
ienced plainsmen  who  had  been  in  sev- 
eral "brushes"  with  the  Indians,  saw  a 
band  of  warriors  approaching. 

"Stand  still  ami  look  them  straight  in 
the  eyes,"  Ire  ordered  his  cowboys,  "but 
do  not  draw  a  gun  until  I  give  the 
order." 

The  Indians  came  on,  their  horses  run- 
ning full  speed,  and  stopped  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  Barton  outfit,  their  ar- 
rows drawn  as  if  to  shoot. 

Barton  made  them  a  sign  of  friend- 
ship. Tire  Indians  made  an  inspection 
of  the  "mess  wagon."  found  the  baby, 
were  greatly  delighted  with  it.  tried  to 
interest  it  in  their  playful  motions,  and 
then,  at  a  sign  from  the  leader,  rode 
away. 

One  other  time  the  party  sighted  In- 
dians. Mrs.  Barton  was  riding  in  th'e 
wagon  at  the  time,  and  the  cowboys,  with 
Barton  directing  them,  had  left  the  wag- 
on far  behind. 

Seeing  a   band     of  Indians  riding     to- 
ward  the  wagon,     and,  as  he  supp< 
to  attack  it.     Barton  turned     and     rode 
back  to  join  his  wife  and  baby. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  wagon 
he  discovered  that  the  wagon  had  be- 
come stalled  in  a  sand  road.  The  ponies 
could  not  pull  it  out,  and  the  driver  was 
vainly  trying  to  push  the  wagon  as  the 
ponies  pulled. 

Did  th'e  Indians  surround  the  wagon? 
They  did. 

Did   they   give  a   blood      curdling  yell.' 

did. 

Did  they  draw  thir  arrows  and  shoot 
down  Mrs.  Barton  and  scalp  the  baby? 

They  did  not. 

When  Barton  arrived,  the  Indians  had 
dismounted  and,  taking  hold  on  the  mess 
wagon,  tlie\  literally  lifted  it  out  of  tin; 
sand  to  solid  ground! 


Mrs.  Brton  was  not  at  all  frightened 
and  was  makinir  'he  warriors  an  eloquent 
speech  of  thanksgiving  when  B.irtnn; 
arrived — eloquent  'Because  it  appealed'  fo 
them  and  they  understood  it.  'Mr- 
Barton  emptied  a  '_'  gallon  jar  of  cookies 
into  the  hands  .if  ihe  Indian;,  and  they 
"got"  every  moiio  -  of  that  oflVriug._ 

Out  of  Iiigalls,  Kan.,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  tov.'n,  there  is  a  .little  cot-, 
tage  surrounded  by  trees  and  Vii'^v. 
S'refi  h'ing  away  into  the  country.  c\- 
tending  down  to  the  Arkansas  KnVr' 
there  are  farm  a>!es  of  limited  number. 

An  elderly  coiinle  lives  in  that  coifa'^e 
a    couple    known    to    everyone    in    Ingalfs: 
in  Cray   County,  and  ill  all   the  terri'd-'y," 
practically,      from    Dodge     City      on    ihe; 
east  to  Garden  ('  ty  on  the  west. 

That  cottage  is  the  home  of  J).  M. 
Barton  and  his  wife,  who  Was  once  Hello 
Yandever  of  Rrrnet  County,  Texa'v 
Mrs.  Barton  is  /low  75  years  old; 

D.  M.  Barton  (everybody  call's  Mm 
"Doc"  Barton,:  at  the  age  of  78,  still 
rides  horseback,  and  still  farms  On  *  lim- 
ited scale. 

"I  was  i,,  D.'dire  City  the  ni.rh<  th* 
great  blix/.ard  of  i-^li  came  np.:'  M;fV- 
ton  says.  "I  wa.-  there  to  Arrange  with 
the  Santa  Fe  f.i  •  shipping  out  a  train-' 
load  of  cattle.  u'hen  I  left  home  thaT 
morning  I  had  six  thousand  head  of  the 
best  cattle  on  the  Kansas  range.  The 
old  'long-horns'  had  b'een  displace'cT  Vefy 
largely  by  the  ]  urebred  whitefaces,  and 
I  had  four  hundred  head  of  the  -'best 
Hereford  breed,  i'at  and  ready  for  th* 
market. 

"The  storm  was  so  bad  that  I  could.; 
not  get  home.  I  was  penned- in  at: 
Dodge  City  and  it  \vas  several  days  be- 
fore 1  could  get  through  to  Ingallg.  Th'ere.- 
were  no  telephones.  The  railroads  did" 
not.  get  their  trails  through  for  a  week."/ 

"When  I  got  I  re,  what  a  aight  met 
me !      Th'e  cattle  that  were  on  the  rang* 
had   wandered   with   the   storm;   wander  - 
uto  canyons,  wl  ere  they  were  sinoth- 
\\audered  over  river  banks,  travfl.-. 
ing   with  the  storm,  and  were  drowned 
in  the  streams.       Those  that  were  pen- 
ned   up,   even  in  protected  corrals,  wet« 
smothered    with    the   snow.  .... 

"After  following  the  trails  fur  days 
and  weeks,  gathering  up  a  few  here  and, 
a  few  there,  I  r<>aud  fewer  than  ' 
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hundred  of  the  six  thousand  cattle  I 
owned  the  mornirL*  before  the  blizzard 
struck.  And  those  that  were  found. 
were  of  very  little  value.  Their  ieet 
had  been  frozen  or  they  had  been  so 
seriously  chilled  ss  to  stunt  develop- 
ment. Everything  we  had  was  gone." 

But  on  the  little  old  home  place  at 
Ingalls,  "Dock"  Barton  and  Mrs.  Barton 
live  to  enjoy  the  hi  st  of  health  and  they 
are  rich  in  the  host  of  friends  that  have 
been  won  by  them  by  their  kindly  ways. 

And  what  of  the  baby  that  made  that 
wonderful  trip  over  the  trail  several 
years  before  EnW<on  Hough  thought  to 
send  his  fictitious  Tasie  Lockhart  from 
Texas  to  Abilene? 

Well  the  baby  still  lives,  a  woman  now 
with  gray  hair.  She  lives  in  Alaska. 
"And,"  explains  Mr.  Barton,  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  even  tell 
you  her  name.  She  married  a  young 
man  named  Walter  Blake,  and  they  went 
to  Alaska  to  seek  a  fortune. 

"We  are  poor  hands  at  writing  let- 
ters, and  so  is  our  daughter.  After 
ttfey  went  to  Alaska,  Blake  died  ,  and 
our  daughter  was  working  there,  and 
doing  very  weli.  Then  she  married 
again,  and  I'll  be  hanged,"  "Dock" 
Barton  said,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
"if  I  can  tell  yon  the  name  of  the  man 
she  married." 


A  Letter  Almost  67  Years  Old. 

(Burnet  Bulletin.) 

Not  long  ago,  Mis.  Frank  Thomas  in 
»oing  over  the  eil'ects  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Frank  Th  mas,  found  a  letter 
to  him  from  his  brother,  J.  M.  Thomas, 
that  was  written  about  67  years  ago. 
Th'ese  old  documents  are  interesting  and 
thi'.i  letter  will  be  doubly  so  to  our  read- 
ers who  knew  Mr.  Thomas.  The  letter 
follows : 

Burnet,  Burnet  Co.,  Texas. 
April  5th,  I860. 
Frank : 

T  rereived  your  letter  today  dated  10th 
of  March,  which  I  now  endeavor  to  an- 
swer. T  was  glad  to  hear  that  you 
^-rre  well  satisfied. 

We  have  had  ;i  good  deal  of  Indian  ex- 
citement since  you  left.  I  think  th-Tc 
have  been  at  least  five  Indians  killed 
here  since  you  left.  Proctor's  negro 
(Bob),  and  the  Widow  Allen's  negro 


man  (Joe),  were  up  at  town  to  see  their 
wives,  and  started  home  one  Monday 
morning  just  before  day,  and  when  they 
got  down  opposite  Mr.  Baker's  they 
were  attacked  by  ;;bout  12  Indians.  The 
Indians  charged  on  them,  but  Bob  was 
riding  a  tolerably  good  .horse  and  the 
Indians  could  not  catch  him,  but  they 
succeeded  in  getting  up  close  enough  to 
shoot  him  in  t'.e  head,  but  his  skull 
seemed  to  be  arrr-w-proof  and  conse 
quently  it  did  not  penetrate  it.  Old 
Joe's  pony  was  rather  slow  and  the  In- 
dians soon  ran  up  to  him,  but  went  up 
so  close  that  when  the  Indians  would  go 
to  shoot,  old  Joo  would  grab  the  arrows 
and  throw  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  Indian  that  was  contending  with 
Joe  got  tired  of  'his  game  and  aimed  to 
strike  Joe  on  the  head  with  his  bow. 
But  Joe  caught  tht  arrow  as  he  struck 
at  him,  and  drew  tbe  Indian  to  him  and 
knocked  him  off  hi;;  horse  with  his  fist, 
and  made  his  -scape.  The  whites  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  and  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing two  and  wounding  some  others 

There  have  been  other  events  in  re- 
gard to  Indians  which  I  will  mention  in 
my  next.  Billy  and  I  have  been  out 
every  time  the  Indians  have  come  in, 
but  have  never  got  into  a  fight.  I  will 
leave  the  Indian  fc,.lject. 

Norflet  has  moved  into  the  Post.  I 
suppose  they  were  afraid.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  going  to  school ;  Mary  is 
going  to-  Stolley. 

I  have  been  taking  care  of  your  mare 
and  colts  since  the  Indians  were  in.  *  *  * 

There  are  but  few  peole  here  and  every 
thing  is  dull. 

Goodbye, 
J.  M.  Thomas. 


A  Safety  Razor  Free. 
Secure  one  new  subscriber  to  Frontier 
Times  and  send  to  us  with  $1.50  for 
same,  and  we  will  send  you  free  a  Valet 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Outfit.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  your  premium.  We 
have  secured  just  100  of  these  razor  sets 
for  distribution  to  those  who  help  -  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  Frontier  Times. 
We  are  sure  the  premium  will  please 
you.  You  will  say  it  is  the  best  razor 
mil  fit.  you  have  ever  received. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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Materials' F/iriiixlifi!  In/  ('<>/<, nfl  f/ut/x  and  M.ijar  John    Capfrton   in 

Cill/t'iir/lin.    OJld   li'iuii    (It In  r  Siiiti'fi  K. 


'Continued  from  las!  month.) 
They  were  about  HOI)  yards  in  advance 
(if  Gen.  Worth  and  liis  division.  Mc- 
Ciilloch  feigned  a  retreat,  and  drew  hack 
slowly,  followed  l>y  the  Mexican  cavalry. 
until  they  got  down  as  far  as  the  corn 
field,  when  the  me'!  concealed  there  rose 
within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  charged 
upon  the  Mexicans,  who  were  badly  sur- 
prised, and  McCulloch's  company  charg- 
ed at  the  same  lime,  and  the  onslaught 
was  so  sudden  and  severe  that  the  Mex- 
icans' line  was  broken  and  they  were 
thoroughly  whipped,  so  many  of  them 
being  killed  they  could  not  fight.  Just 
before  this  movement  Col.  Hays  rode  up 
to  the  commander  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
bowed  to  him  as  a  challenge  to  make  an 
attack,  and  as  th '  officer  advanced.  Hays 
shot  him  with  a  pistol.  Gen.  Worth  was 
much  pleased  with  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  Rangers  in  this  engagement,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  beautiful  maneuver.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  battle  of  Monterey  the 
Texas  Rangers  were  active  and  efficient 
throughout,  leading  the  advance  in 
Worth's  division.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
was  a  terrible  stronghold,  well  fort  i 
and  Col.  Hays  was  commanded  to  take 
it,  which  he  did  ;;!'1er  a  severe  struggle. 
Gen.  Worth  said  the  Rangers  did  more 
towards  securing  the  victory  oi'  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey  than  any  other  force  on 
the  spot.  In  his  estimation  Hays'  men 
were  the  best  light  troops  in  the  world. 
An  eye-witness  of  the  battle  wrote  as 
follows:  "The  Texas  Rangers  are  the 
most  desperate  si-'  of  men  in  battle  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  They  charged  up  to 
the  breastworks,  dismounted,  and  rush- 
ed over  on  foot,  with  sword  in  hand. 
They  were  each  armed  with  barreled 
rifles,  and,  as  may  -be  supposed,  did 
great  execution  rmong  th"  coppers! 
Samuel  W.  Chambers,  one  of  the 
gers,  or  the  'Delaware  Hero,'  as  tluy 
eall  him,  got  ove,-  the  breastworks,  ob- 
tained a  foothold  on  a  thirteen  -  poundei . 
ai'd  deliberately  took  aim  with  his'tive 
shooter,'  firing  with  great  effect, 
cursing  the  Mexicans,  mil  il  (lie  piece  was 
taken  by  Gen.  Worth  and  turned  on  the 


city.  Chamb"rs      escaped      withou 

wound. 

The  Hangers  were  the  terror  of  t">e 
.icans  all  through  the  war.  When 
Col.  Hays'  Regiment  approached  the 
town  of  China,  100  miles  from1  Ma'.:ui;or- 
as.  in  August.  18-»6,  they  took  peaceable 
posiession  of  the  town,  there  being  not 
the  istane.2  made,  and  the  people 

were  astonished  al  the  forbearance  of 
their  captors,  as  they  expected  (o  be 
very  badly  treated.  They  were  feared 
more  than  (ien.  Taylor  and  his  whole 
army  woidd  have  been.  One  of  the 
Mevicans  said  they  were  afraid  to  fight 
the  Texans,  as  the  only  way  they  could 
be  whipped  was  to  kill  them  all,  for  if 
one  was  left  livinu-  or  got  away,  he  would 
be  sure  to  do  some  serious  damage  after- 
wards. 

Major  General  Henderson,  in  his  offi- 
cial report  to  Gen.  Taylor  of  the  Battle  of 
Monterey,  says  '•'.!he  essential  services 
rendered  by  the  '•_  exas  troops  upon  that 
occasion,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a 
source  of  exceeding  gratification  to  me 
as  a  Texan,  as  well  as  an  American,  a 
gratification  which  is  greatly  heightened 
by  the  reflection  that  the  merits  of  that 
gallant  band  are  fully  appreciated  by 
yourself  as  well  as  by  the  talented  and 
high-spirited  officer  (Gen.  Worth)  whose 
military  genius  guided  their  valor  and 
conducted  to  victory." 

In  the  same  report  Gen.  Henderson 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  Capt.  R.  A.  Gill'es- 
pie,  who  fell  at  th"  front,  at  the  capture 
of  Monterey,  as  ".the  brightest  ornament 
of  the  service,  the  soul  of  honor,  and  the 
pride  of  chivalry,"  and  after  referring 
to  his  services  with  the  Rangers  in  de- 
- 'ing  the  Texas  frontier,  he  continues, 
"He  was  an  educated  man,  a  gentleman 
by  nature,  <|iiiet  in  his  nutnners,  amiable 
in  temper,  just  in  his  dealings,  and  strict- 
ly moral  in  all  his  habits.  During  his 
connection  with  the  present  campaign 
deportment  \\j>s  such,  so  marked  by 
a  happy  union  of  modesty  with  bravery, 
and  dignity  with  obedience,  as  to  win 
the  hearts  'of  all,  and  constitute  him  the 
i  favorite  of  the  army.  In  the 
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storming  of  the  Bishop's  Hill,  lie  W.TS 
the  foremost  ma>\  and  the  first  victim 
upon  the  ramparfs  of  the  foe." 

One  of  the  soldiers  who  entered  Hays' 
Regiment  near  the  beginning  of  tin- 
Mexican  War,  in  1816,  describe^  bis 
iirst  meeting  with  that  commander,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Fernando,  lie 
then  being  29  ye.-n-s  of  age.  "As  we 
oast  our  eyes  around  a  group  of  men 
who  are  sitting  around,  we  try  to  single 
out  the  celebated  partisan  ehief,  and  we 
were  much  surprised  when  we  were  pre- 
sented to  a  delicate  looking  young  man. 
of  about  five  fe^  and  eight  inches  iu 
stature,  and  told  that  lie  was  our  Colonel. 
He  was  dress  very  plainly,  and  wore  a 
thin  jacket,  with  the  usual  Texan  hat, 
broad-brimmed,  with  a  round  top,  a 
loose  open  collar,  with  a  black  handker- 
chief tied  negligently  around  his  neck, 
lie  has  dark  brown  hair,  and  a  large 
and  brilliant  hazel  eye,  which  is  restless 
in  conversation,  and  speaks  a  language 
of  its  own  nol  to  be  mistaken,  with  very 
prominent  and  hc:ivy  arched  eyebrows. 
His  broad  deep  forehead  is  well  devel- 
oped; he  has  a  Rc.man  nose,  with  finely 
curved  nostril,  a  large  mouth,  with  the 
corners  ending  downward,  a  short  upper 
lip,  while  the  under  one  projects  slight- 
ly, indicative  of  great  firmness  and  de- 
termination. He  is  naturally  of  a  fair 
complexion,  but  rrom  long  exposure  on 
the  frontier,  has  becaie  dark  and 
weather  beaten.  He  has  rather  a 
thoughtful  and  care-worn  expression, 
from  the  constant  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties; and  his  long*  acquaintance  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  commander,  have  given 
him  a  habitual  frown  when  his  feature** 
are  in  repose.  He  wears  no  whiskers, 
winch  gives  him  a  still  more  youthful 
appearance,  and  his  manners  are  bland 
and  very  prepossessing,  from  his  extreme 
modesty.  «  *  *  *  Were  an  account 
of  the  Indian  fights,  skirmishes,  and  ad- 
ventures of  Col.  If'iys  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  they  wouil  fill  a  volume,  and  the 
work  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  effu- 
sion of  a  fertile  imagination,  consisting 
of  legendary  tales  and  the  adventures  of 
some  fictitious  knight-errant,  then  to  be 
the  faithful  account  of  the  achievements 
of  a  man  living  and  moving  among  us, 
and  that  too  comparatively  unknown. 


*  So  many  wer«  the  stories 
that  went  the  rounds  in  camp  of  his  per- 
ilous expeditions.  Lis  wild  and  daring 
adventures,  and  his  cool  and  determined 
1'iavery,  that  wbvu  we  first  saw  the  mjtu 
who  hold  .such  sway  over  his  fellow  be- 
ings, we  were  first  incline.d  to  believe 
tluit  \ye  had  been  deceived.  But  when 
we  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  field,  we 
then  knew  him  to  he  the  'intrepid  Hays.' 
So  grsat  i*  his  reputation  among  tb* 
Mexicans,  that  he  is  everywhere  luiov  u 
as  'Captain  Jack  '  Xotwith«!. aiding 
his  rigid  discipline,  for  his  word  is  law 
(iinong  his  men,  off  dutA*  he  Is  a  bland 
and  pleasant  companion,  and  the  men 
familiarly  call  him  Jack,  though  there  is 
that  about  the  man  which  prevents  one 
from  taking  the  slightest  liberty  with 
him." 

On  one  occasion  some  Indians  came 
into  San  Antonio  to  make  a  treaty. 
Several  chiefs  were  standing  together, 
and  had  singled  out  Hays  from  several 
others,  and  were  conversing  about  him. 
At  last  two  of  them  approached,  and  ask- 
ed him  why  it  was;  that  he  would  go  out 
alone,  which  was  frequently  the  wise, 
and  run  such  risks,  without  a  chance  of 
aid.  "Blue  Wing  and  I,"  said  the  chief. 
Flacco,  (a  celebrated  Lipan  warrior,  and 
ally  of  the  Texans)  pointing,  to  his  com- 
panion, "no  'fraid  t*  go  to  hell  together, 
Captain  Jack,  great  brave,  no  'f'r«id  to 
go  to  hell  by  himsalf."  By  which  flu- 
chief  meant  that  Hays  was  not  afraid  i<> 
go  anywhere  alone,  which  was  surely  a 
great  compliment. 

The  following  is  from  a  sketch  of  Col. 
Hays  which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Delta  in  Nov.,  18-16:  "Modesty  is  me 
most  remarkable  {rait  of  Hays,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  to  hear  other  mo<3e,Ht 
men  characterised  as  being  almost  as 
bashful  a-s  Jack  Hays,  Indeed,  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  a  man  in  Tayior'* 
arm}'  who  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  rh>- 
merits  and  services  of  Hays  as  he  him- 
self. He  thinks  much,  and  speaks  little, 
and  that  litle  always  to  the  purpose. 
There  never  lived  a  commander  more 
idolized  by  hlS  men,  for  his  word  is  their 
law,  and  as  they  are  regular  frontiers- 
men, and  of  course  notoriously  restless 
under  any  other  restraint,  his  perfect 
control  of  them  attacted  much  curiosity 
and  many  inquiries  in  Texas  before  ii.s 
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annexation.  Tlicir  experience  with  liiiu 
as  a  soldier  has  given  them  their  con- 
fidence; but  his  rigid  and  exact  justice 
to  them,  his  habit  of  living  and  taring 
as  roughly  as  any  .private  in  his  regiment 
when  on  duty,  and  of  treating  each  com- 
rade in  arms  as  in  all  respect*  his  equal 
when  not  on  duty,  are  probably  the  rea- 
sons why  the  boys,  one  and  all,  are  so 
willing,  without  a  murmur,  to  live  on 
parched  corn,  ride  70  or  80  miles  without 
dismounting  for  five  minutes  at  a  limn. 
or  to  fight  Mexicans  with  pickaxes, 
when  Hays  deems  either  necessary." 

Next  to  Col.  Hays,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Rangers  who  took  part  in 
the  Mexican  war  were  Capt.  Benjamin 
McCulloch,  afterwards  Major,  an!  Capt. 
Samuel  II.  Walker.  McCulloch  was 
born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee, 
about  1814.  His  father  fought  in  Gen. 
Jackson's  wars.  The  boy  left  school  at 
about  14  and  was  kept  hunting  much  of 
the  time  until  he  vas  21.  At  that  time, 
the  bears  were  so  bad  that  hogs  could 
1101  be  raised,  and  the  settlers  depended 
principally  upon  bear  meat  for  subsis- 
tence. Young  McCulloch  generally 
killed  as  many  as  80  bears  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  and  never  less  than  20  during 
the  winter.  He  went  to  Texas  and  join- 
ed the  army  under  Gen.  Houston,  was 
made  captain  of  a  gun,  and  served  gal- 
lantly at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  on  the  fron- 
tier in  locating  and  surveying  lands,  and 
in  scouting  against  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans, and  afterwards  joined  the  Rangers 
under  Hays.  He  is  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mexican  War,  as  a  man 
of  rather  delicate  frame,  about  five  feet, 
ten  inches  in  height,  with  light  hair  and 
complexion,  with  features  regular  and 
pleasing,  though,  from  long  exposure  on 
the  frontier,  with  a  weatherbeaten  cast; 
with  a  quick  and  bright  blue  eye,  and  a 
mouth  of  thin  compressed  lips  indicat- 
ing the  cool,  cal'tulating,  as  well  as  the 
brave  and  daring  energy  of  the  man. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  particularly  in  the 
capture  of  the  stronghold  of  that  place. 
On  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  after 
the  battle  of  Monterey,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany, which  was  v.ustered  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  employed"  by  Gen.  Taylor  on 
scouting  duty,  and  did  most  excellent 


work  with  his  line.  While  Gen.  Taylor 
had  his  headquarters  at  Agua  Nueva,  18 
miles  from  Saltillo,  Major  McCulloch 
was  ordered  to  i.  ake  a  reconniossance 
as  far  as  Encarnacion,  about  30  miles  dis- 
tant, to  obtain  information  in  regard  to 
the  advance  of  Sa?ita  Anna's  army.  He 
performed  this  perilous  service  with 
great  success,  accompanied  by  only  five 
or  six  men,  and  at  times  by  only  one  man 
passing  the  enemy's  pickets  several  times 
and  going  close  to  their  lines,  at  times 
discovered,  and  nt  times  not,  and  ob- 
tained the  de-.ired  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  strength  and  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  after  several  narrow  es- 
capes, got  safely  back  to  camp,  and  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Taylor,  who  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  success  of  this  exploit. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Mc- 
Culloch by  one  of  his  officers;  "The 
day  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  I 
went  into  Saltillo  with  him,  and  stopped 
at  the  Great  Western.  I  was  then  or- 
derly Sergeant  of  his  company,  and  had 
on  the  frock  coat  I  wore  when  captain, 
'with  the  straps,  however,  taken  off.  We 
asked  the  Great  Western  for  supper. 
Major  McCulloch  had  not  a  ball  dress  on, 
She  told  me  I  could  have  it,  but  as  to  the 
other  man,  she  kept  no  house  for  team- 
sters, though  he  might  eat  after  the  gen- 
tlemen got  through.  I  roared  and  laugh- 
ed, and  the  Major  was  leaving,  when 
Col.  May  came  in,  and  invited  him  to  sup- 
per. Major  Ben  declined,  and  the  Ma- 
dam asked  Col.  Nay  who  he  was.  On 
learning  that  he  vas  Major  Ben  of  the 
Rangers,  she  ran  out  and  brought  him 
back,  gave  him  supper,  charged  him 
nothing,  opened  a.  monte  bank,  and  took 
$18  off  him.  Next  morning  I  saw  Ben. 
adjusting  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders." 

Capt.  Samuel  H.  Walker  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1817.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
enlisted  with  the  volunteers  for  the 
Creek  War,  'and  afterwards  went  to 
Florida  and  served  on  the  Appalachicola 
River.  In  January,  1842,  he  came  to 
Texas,  and  joined  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  which  recovered  two  chil- 
dren who  had  been  captured  by  them. 
In  tlie  spring  of  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  Rangers,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  their  movements  against  the 
Indians  and  Mexic.  lis  along  the  frontier. 
He  did  gallant  service  with  the  other 
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Rangers  at  the  P;i1tle  of  Monteivy,  and 
his  daring  bravery  at  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  l.'esaea  do  la  Palma  is 
recorded  elsewhere. 

In  that  extraordinary  expedition  whose 
history-  furnishes  (lie  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  courage,  fortitude,  firm- 
iiess  and  vigor  o!'  llie  American  ehnrac- 
ter  which  have  ever  been  recorded — the 
Texan  expedition  against  Mier— Samuel 
II.  Walker,  though  but  a  beardless  youth, 
was  one  of  the  las!  to  yield.  Endowed 
with  great  activity  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  whether  the  deadly  rifle,  the 
sure  revolver,  or  the  irresistible  Howie 
knife,  capable  of  great  endurance 
against  all  the  dangers,  sufferings  and 
trials  of  the  battle,  of  captivity,  chains, 
want  and  starvation — he  was  a  terror  to 
the  Mexicans.  -  These  qualities  enabled 
him  to  pass  safely  through  the  unparal- 
leled fight  of  Mier,  where  200  Texans 
kept  at  bay  Ampudia  and  a  large  and 
complete  Mexican  army  of  2000,  slaying 
five  or  six  hundred,  and  only  surrend- 
ering on  honorable  terms,  which  were 
basely  violated  by  the  brutal  Ampudia — 
to  bear  up  under  the  horrible  oppression 
and  cruelty  of  the  Mexicans  while  a 
prisoner,  to  sustain  the  severest  visita- 
tions of  hunger,  thirst  and  destitution  in 
the  desert  valley  of  Salado,  and  finally 
to  break  through  the  walls  and  iron 
bars  of  that  famous  Mexican  bastile,  the 
Castle  of  Pcrote. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Mier  Expedi- 
tion, Walker,  together  with  other  Tex- 
ans,. was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
I'erote,  where  they  received  the  most  in- 
human treatment.  They  made  their 
escape,  however,  by  rushing  out,  disarm- 
ing the  guard,  and  killing  a  number  of 
Mexicans  outside  who  opposed  them. 
They  became  lost  in  the  mountains  and 
deserts  of  the  Valley  of  Salado,  and  suf- 
fered so  greatly  from  hunger,  that  their 
eyes  became  so  sunken  as  to  appear  like 
auger  holes  in  the  head,  as  Walker  said. 
In  this  condition  they  were  recaptured 
liy  the  Mexicans  and  taken  back  to  Sala- 
do, and  the  blood  thirsty  Santa  Anna 
demanded  that  every  tenth  man  of  them 
should  die,  and  the  company  was  march- 
ed out  to  draw  the  black  and  white  beans, 
all  who  drew  the  black  ones  to  be  shot, 
and  this  barbarous  plan  was  carried  in- 
to effect.  Walker  drew  a  white  bean 


and  was  remanded  to  prison ;  but  lie, 
with  eijzht  others,  finally  escaped  from 
the  Mexicans. 

('apt.  Walker  was  one  of  the  best  spies 
or  rangers  on  this  continent.  Col.  Hays 
and  Major  McCulloch  used  to  say  of  him 
that  if  they  required  a  man  to  go  into  the 
enemy's  camp  or  approach  his  lines,  and 
pry  out  his  deaigaa,  or  perform  any  oth- 
er acts  of  great  (lunger,  requiring  cool- 
nexs  and  sagacity,  they  would  select 
Walker  in  preference  to  any  other  mun 
living.  He  wan  one  of  the  few  v,ho  re- 
tained his  courage  and  bravery  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  perils  thi'  most 
appalling,  and  he  had  the  qualities  of  one 
born  to  command.  Among  his  brilliant 
exploits  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  striking 
instance  of  his  valor  was  seen  in  his  cut- 
ting his  way,  with  a  few  gallant  com- 
panions, through  Arista's  large  army, 
communicating  with  Ft.  Brown,  then 
besieged,  and  returning  to  Gen.  Taylor 
with  full  information  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  fort  and  the  position  of 
the  Mexican  army.  Another  instance 
of  his  boldness  and  sagacity  was  seen  in 
the  bloody  plains  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
where  he  unhorsed  a  Mexican  lancer, 
and  chased  the  retreating  foe  on  the 
charger  of  the  s*ain  Mexican.  ('apt. 
Walker  was  killed  in  Gen.  Lanes  com- 
mand, at  the  battle  of  Huamantla,  while 
on  the  march  to  Puebla.  He  made  a 
dash  into  the  town  with  his  men,  in  ad- 
vance of  Lane,  and  took  up  his  position 
in  a  church,  when  he  wos  shot  through 
the  body  by  a  concealed  foe,  and  received 
a  mortal  wound. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  made 
known  to  the  men  under  command,  they 
bnrst  into  tears.  His  private  character 
was  estimable,  and  his  whole  appearance 
and  demeanor  in  life  were  those  of  a 
modset  man. 

Gen.  Lane,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  Huamantla,  thus  refers  to  Capt. 
Walker:  "The  victory  is  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  the  most  chivalric,  noble 
hearted  man  that  ever  graced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  Capt.  Samuel  II.  Walker 
of  the  mounted  riflemen.  Foremost  in 
the  advance,  he  had  routed  the  enemy, 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  In  his 
death  the  service  has  met  with  a  loss 
which  cannot  be  easily  repaired." 
After  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Hex- 
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ico  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  a  correspondent 
writing  from  that  place,  in  December, 
1847.  says:  "There  arrived  here  re- 
cently the  greatest  American  curiosities 
that  have  as  yet  entered  the  City  of  the 
Aztecs.  They  were  the  observed  of  nil 
observers,  and  (-.veiled  as  much  lively  in- 
terest as  if  President.  Polk  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  had  suddenly  s»-t  them- 
selves down  in  front  of  the  Palace,  to 
organize  a  government  and  laws  for  the 
people  of  this  benighted  land.  Crowds 
of  men  flocked  to  see  them,  (however,  al- 
ways keeping  at  a  respectful  distance) 
and  women,  affrighted,  rushed  from  the 
balconies  into  the  houses,  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  who  these  teriffic  be- 
ings are.  Well,  they  are  nthing  more 
more  or  less  than  flack  Hays  and  his 
Texan  Rangers,  with  their  old-fashioned 
maple  stock  rifles  lying  across  their  sad- 
dles, the  butts  of  two  large  pistols  stick- 
ing out  of  the  holsters,  and  a  pair  of 
Colt's  six-shooters  belted  around  their 
waists,  making  only  fifteen  shots  to  Un- 
man. Do  you  think  this  was  anything 
to  be  scared  at?  There  are  only  500  * 
men  in  the  regiment,  and  summing  them 
all  up,  they  have  only  got  7500  shots, 
which  it  will  take  them  at  least  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes  to  fire  into  the 
ranks  of  an  enemy,  when  they  are  at  a 
charge.  But  then  they  have  got  a 
name,  and  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
there  is  something  in  a  name. 

"The  Mexicans  believe  them  to  be  a 
sort  of  semi-civilized,  half  man,  half 
devil,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  lion  and 
the  snapping  turtle,  and  have  a  more 
holy  horror  of  t(>cm  than  they  have  of 
the  evil  saint  himself.  We  have  several 
times  been  asked  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants if  the  Texans  will  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  streets  without  a  guard  over 
them.  It  is  really  surprising  that  men 
with  such  a  reputation  should  be  among 
the  very  best  disciplined  troops  in  our 
army,  and  not  disposed  to  commit  out- 
rH-rs  or  create  disturbances  in  any  way. 
Hut  the  greasers  must  not  interfere,  with 
them,  as  well  ilhibtated  thi.s  evening. 
About  an  hour  ago,  some  of  them  were 
quietly  passing  through  one  of  the 
s,  when  a  croAvd  of  Leperos  gath- 


*     Co/.    lf>n-s   says   there  were  a.  thousand 
men  in  reality. 


ered  round  them  and  commenced  throw- 
ing stones,  the  result  of  which  was.  that 
in  a  very  few  minutes  there  were  sever- 
al dead  Mexicans  lying  in  the.  streets. 
and  two  men  badly  wounded,  taken  to 
the  Guard  House." 

Another  eyewitness  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Texas  Rangers  into  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can cities,  gives  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  event:  "They  rode, 
some  sideways,  some  upright,  some  by 
the  reverse  flank,  some  faced  to  tin- 
rear,  some  on  horses,  some  on  asses. 
some  on  mustangs,  some  on  mules.  On 
they  came,  rag,  U,g,  and  bobtail,  pell- 
mell,  helter-skelter;  the  head  of  one  cov- 
ered with  a  slouched  hat,  that  of  an- 
other with  a  towering  cocked  hat,  a 
third  bare-headed,  while  twenty  others 
had  caps  made  of  tlie  skins  of  every  va- 
riety of  wild  and  tame  beasts:  the  dog. 
the  cat,  the  bear,  the  coon,  the  wild  eat. 
and  many  others,  had  for  this  purpose 
all  fallen  sacrifice,  and  each  cap  had  a 
tail  hanging  to  it,  and  the  very  tail  too. 
I  am  keen  to  swear,  that  belonged  to  the 
original  owner  of  the  hide.  I  fancy 
even  now  that  I  hear  the  last  request  of 
that  same  old  coon,  which  was  to  spare 
that  tail !  and  this  dying  injunction  was 
not  forgotten.  l?is  tail  is  still  where 
nature  placed  it,  and  will  there  remain. 

A  nobler  set  of  fellows  than  those 
same  Texan  tatterdemalions  never  un- 
sheathed a  sword  in  their  country's 
cause,  or  offered  lip  their  lives  on  their 
country's  altar.  Young,  vigorous,  kind, 
generous,  and  brave,  they  purposely 
dressed  themselves  in  this  garb,  to  prove 
to  the  world  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
neither  regulars  nor  volunteers,  but 
Texas  Rangers,  a.-:  free  and  unrestained 
as  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the  deer  in 
their  own  nativr-  vild  woods.  Many 
condemned  them  on  sight,  for  the  world 
is  prone  to  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes ; 
but  by  correct  deportment  and  marked 
propriety  during  their  stay  at  this 
place,  they  won  rapidly  upon  the  esteem 
of  those  who  had  e<  ndemned  them  in  ad- 
vance. Before  tl.t-y  left,  they  accom- 
panied Gen.  Lane  to  Matamoras,  and 
t'oiiu'lit  that  battle,  ami  as  usual  came  off 
first  best,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 

"I  have  described  the  entrance  of 
Hays'  Regiment  into  this  town,  and  will 
tell  a  little  of  what  took  place  on  their 
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arrival  in  the  Oity  of  Mexico.  Hays' 
men  entered  tin  Lity  of  the  Aztecs  and 
approached  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas 
as  at  this  place,  the  objects  of  universal 
curiosity.  The  sides  of  the  streets  were 
lined  with  spectators  of  every  line  and 
creed,  from  the  Major  General  of  the 
North  American  army  to  the  Mexican 
bctrgar.  Quietly  they  moved  akng. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  They  seemed 
unconscious  that  they  were  the  observed 
of  the  observers  The  trees  in  their 
own  native  fores:-,  would  have  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  they  seemed  to  be- 
stow upon  anything  around  them.  They 
seemed  to  say,  'we  have  seen  men,  and 
been  in  cities  before.'  The  difference 
between  their  entry  into  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  that  which  I  have  described 
was  a  mere  freak  of  their  own.  It  is 
said  that  a  real  gentleman  is  as  much  at 
home  in  one  place  as  in  another,  in  the 
bear  dance  and  the  hoe-down  as  well  as 
in  the  King's  palace.  In  each  place 
they  acted  their  p  rt  well.  In  this  it 
was  to  play  the  part  of  a  bull  at  a  fair, 
to  show  more  courage  than  conduct. 
There,  as  the  secyjel  proves,  it  was  to 
show  both  counge  and  conduct.  After 
entering  the  ci'y  they  had  proceeded 
some  distance  without  being  molested; 
but  the  temptation  at  length  became  too 
great  for  a  Mexican  to  withstand,  and 
one  standing  on  the  sidewalk  threw  a 
stone  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Rangers 
As  usual  with  the  Mexican,  he  overshot 
the  mark,  and  toik  off  the  cap  of  his 
intended  victim,  without  injuring  him. 
Never  was  a  guilty  act  more  instantly 
punished.  It  was  the  last  stone  he  ever 
threw;  for,  quick.-  than  thought,  a  flash 
was  seen,  a  report  was  heard,  and  the 
offender  fell  dead.  A  £lash  of  lightning 
from  the  eternal  throne  could  not  have 
called  him  more  speedily  to  account. 
The  Ranger  quickly  replaced  the  pistol 
in  his  belt,  reclaimed  his  cap  and  rode 
•.•n.  Ere  long  ano  her  stone  was  thrown 
and  another  greaser  launched  into  etern- 
ity. During  all  riis  time,  no  noise  was 
heard,  no  disturbance  was  perceivable, 
the  column  never  halted,  and  the  ranks 
were  unbroken.  Information  soon 
reael.'ed  Gen.  Scott  that  two  Mex'uMiis 
\vere  killed  as  II  i.vs  entered  the  c-ity. 
Having  exerted  Hmself  to  repress  all 
disorder  and  prevent  all  outrages,  the 


Commanding  General  was  extremely 
wrathy,  and  dispatched  an  order  for 
Col.  Hays  to  appear  instantly  before  him. 
In  five  minutes  a  lull,  gentlemanly  young 
man  stood  before  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  army,  and  accom- 
panying the  word  with  the  proper  salute 
thus  addressed  him:  'I,  Sir,  am  Colonel 
Hays,  Commander  of  the  Texas  Rlang- 
ers,  and  report  myself  to  you  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  just  received.'  Gen. 
Scott  replied,  'J  have  been  informed, 
Sir,  that  since  the  arrival  of  your  com- 
mand in  this  city,  two  Mexicans  have 
been  killed.  I  hold  you  responsible. 
Sir,  for  the  acts  if  your  men.  I  will 
not  be  disgrace",  nor  shall  the  army  of 
my  country  be,  by  such  outrages.  I 
require  you,  Sir,  to  say  whether  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  and  if  so,  you  will 
render  me  a  satisfactory  explanation.' 
'Your  information  ,'  replied  Col.  Hays, 
is  correct,  General.  The  Texas  Rangers 
are  not  in  the  brbit  of  being  insulted 
without  resent  in  2;  it.  They  did  kill  two 
Mexicans  as  I  entered  the  city,  and  I, 
Sir,  am  willing  to  be  held  responsible  for 
it. '  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  the  whole  bearing  and  deport- 
ment of  Col.  Hays,  was  so  sincere,  frank 
and  manly,  that  none  could  have  doubted 
his  own  belief  that  his  men  had  done 
right.  The  General's  wrath  began  to 
abate,  and  desiring  the  Colonel  to  be 
seated,  he  requ-.-sti-d  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  they  were  accordingly  de- 
tailed to  him." 

It  was  as  rnnch  an  article  in  the  house- 
hold and  political  faith  of  the  Texan  to 
hate  a  Mexican  as  it  was  with  the  Carth- 
aginians to  yield  tlieir  whole  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  detestation  of  the  Roman 
name  and  character.  This  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Texans  had  been  en- 
grafted upon  their  nature  and  constitu- 
tion, as  well  by  the  long  and  multifar- 
ious struggles  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Mexicans,  and  by  the 
many  instances  of  flagrant  parfidy  and 
startling  cruelty  in  which  the  latter  race 
of  people  had  indulged  themselves  to- 
wards the  former.  The  scenes  of  the 
Abnuo.  (loliad  <<n>l  Mier,  will  ever  con- 
stitute a  dark  find  repulsive  spot  upon 
the  \>i\<ic.  of  Toxan  memory,  and  have 
served  to  quicken  into  a  lively  and  con- 
suming flame  of  indignation  the  smould- 
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embers  of  their  hatred,  whenever 
.•an  opportunity  for  vengeance  might  pre- 
sent itself. 

Col.  Hays'  command,  which  was  on 
Taylor's  line  during  a  considerable  por- 
iton  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Scott's  line,  and  wen-  with 
him  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  for  a  year  or 
more,  under  his  vvmediate  orders,  until 
peace  was  declared,  and  were  in  active 
service  most  of  •'  :  time,  operating  main- 
ly against  the  guerrillas  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  his  command  then  consist- 
ing of  about  300  men. 

During  the  Mexican  War  and  especial- 
ly towards  its  close,  the  Mexican  gueril- 
las were  very  active  in  robbing,  murder- 
ing and  committing  depredations  of  var- 
ious kinds.  Probably  a  more  deprav- 
ed, unprincipled  and  unfeeling  set  of 
men  never  bandt-i'  together,  ad  yet  they 
were  destitute  of  real  courage.  They 
distinguished  themselves  by  robbing  the 
poorer  class  of  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
even  of  the  smallest  articles,  putting 
their  escopets  to  the  breasts  of  women 
and  children,  and  compelling  them  to 
surrender  their  lutle  possessions,  money 
and  personal  effects,  taking  even  their 
shawls  and  shoes,  and  performing  other 
equally  "gallant"  acts.  Generally  they 
were  great  cowards,  attacking  an  un- 
armed man  or  woman,  but  keeping  shy 
of  any  considerable  number  of  American 
troops.  Without  the  quality  of  war- 
riors, fifty  or  more  of  them  would  lie 
quietly  in  their  niding  places  while  a 
body  of  eight  or  ten  armed  Americans 
were  passing,  and.  never  move  to  attack 
them;  but  if  unhappily  one  was  seen 
wending  his  way  round  the  mountain 
road,  this  valliant  fifty  would  rush  upon 
him  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers,  and  if- 
tcr  despatching  him,  send  off  in  glowing 
colors  an  account  of  the  action  to  the 
nearest  point,  fro/a  whence  it  was  bla- 
zoned forth  to  the  world  as  a  great  vic- 
tory! 

While  tb«  Texas  Rangers  w«re  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  towards  the  close  of  the 
w^r,  these  guerillfls,  in  a  qui»t  way,  at- 
tempted to  get  rit!  of  as  many  of  them 
as  possible,  and  did  murd«r  some  of 
them,  when  they  found  them,  at  fandan- 
goes and  other  places,  alone  and  off 
their  yuaj-d.  The  Rangers  discovered 
this  plan  to  assasinate  them,  one  at  a 


time.  (The  Mexicans  are  natural 
sins,)  and  were  as  usual  equal  to  the  oe- 
casion,  and  at  once  devised  a  plan  of 
their  o\vn  to  protect  themselves  and  dis- 
pose of  their  enemies.  One  or  two  of 
them  would  go  to  a  fandango,  and  after 
a  while  would  pretend  to  get  very  drunk. 
and  would  go  out  and  fall  down,  being 
watched  meanwhile  by  the  assassins 
who  were  lurkirg  around,  and  who 
would  presently  come  up  with  a  knife  to 
put  into  the  Ranger,  who,  as  they  ap- 
proached, would  rise  and  shoot  them 
down,  so  that  tlu:  would-be  assassins  lie 
came  themselves  the  victims. 

These  guerillas  \vere  under  the  lea 
ship,  chiefly  of  Jaranta  and  Zenolna. 
their  chiefs,  the  firmer  a  priest  of  the 
church,  and  were  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government  of  Mexico, 
and  any  Mexican  who  desired  it  could 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Government  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  unprincipled  men,  robbers  and  nu-.-t- 
roons,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  th<- 
enemy,  and  robbi'  g  inoffensive  citizens. 
It  was  really  a  system  of  legalized  rob 
bery,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  the  history  of 
Mexico  that  its  government  should  have 
endeavored  to  give  efficiency  to  ;he  sys- 
tem. 

They  were  the  terror  of  the  whole 
Mexican  population,  and  no  check  \vus 
given  to  their  movements  until  the  Han 
gers  appeared  among  them.  They  had 
their  women  and  children  away  up  in 
the  mountains,  in  secure  retreat*,  where 
they  lived,  and  from  whence  they  sallied 
forth  on  their  expeditions  for  plunder, 
committing  all  manner  of  outrages, 
regular  Mexican  force  would  go  after 
them,  and  they  enjoyed  perfect  immunity 
in  their  lawless  life. 

When  Col.  Hays  approached  the  City 
of  Mexico  with,  his  force,  he  was  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  these  guerrillas  attack- 
ing his  wagon  trains,  and  other  pftty 
movements  of  theirs.  He  afterwards 
had  numerous  conflicts  with  them,  and 
punished  them  severely.  He  was  es- 
pecially ordered  by  Gen.  Scott  to  give 
his  attention  to  those  guerrillas,  and  did 
so,  actively  and  efficiently,  fighting  them 
whenever  ho  could  find  them  and  keep- 
ing the  roads  clear  of  them.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  he  started  out  with  H  portion 
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of  his  force  in  pursuit  of  them  ;uid  while 
stopping  at  a  hacienda  at  Teotihuacan, 
about  35  miles  north  east  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  with  about  a  hundred  of  the 
Rangers,  and  a  few  of  the  Illinois  volun- 
teers, Col.  Hays  was  nearly  surprised  by 
a  large  force  of  guerrillas,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men,  headed  by  Jar- 
anta,  who  came  suddenly  upon  the  Amer- 
icans, who  were  resting  themselves,  hav- 
ing ridden  all  the  night  before,  their 
horses  all  unbridk-1  and  unsaddled,  and 
immediately  commenced  an  attack. 
storming  the  door  of  the  house.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  lasting  some  minutes. 
Hays  kept  them  at  bay  at  the  door  and 
soon  placed  some  of  his  men  on  the  house 
from  which  point  they  fired  with  good 
effect.  Eight  Mexicans  were  killed, 
and  not  an  American  killed  or  wounded. 
Jaranta  was  wounded  at  several  points, 
and  fled  on  his  horse,  followed  by  his 
men.  Had  not  th  Rangers  been  caught 
napping,  so  to  speak,  the  Mexicans  would 
have  suffered  much  more  severely. 

Gen.  Lane  determined  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  exterminate  these  guerrillas, 
and  for  this  piirui-se  he  formed  a  scout- 
ing party  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding Col.  Ha;,  i  command.  His  plans 
were  to  pursue  these  guerrillas  in  tin- 
mountains,  attack  them  in  their  own  re- 
treats and  strongholds,  where  they  lived, 
with  their  families  and  their  plunder, 
and  to  break  them  up  if  possible  Gen. 
Lane  himself  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion. He  said  it  was  a  most  remarkable 
sight-  to  see  the  Rangers  rim  up  .the 
mountains  in  purs.it  of  the  guerrillas; 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
ascended  their  steep  and  rocky  sides, 
and  reached  points  apparently  iuaceess- 
ible,  commanded  his  hearty  admiration. 
The  expedition  proved  a  great  success, 
for  the  Rangers  i  'ached  the  retreats  of 
the  gueerillas,  destroyed  their  vill, 
killed  their  horses,  killed  a  large  number 
of  the  robbers,  ami  secured  ;i  good  many 
prisoners,  break';  g  them  up  completely. 
This  one  expedition  destroyed  five  of 
these  monntniii  resorts,  and  freed  that 
whole  section  of  J-It:  ico  from  these  pesls. 
Gen.  Scot'  regarded  Col.  Hays  ;uid  Ins 
men  as  invaluable  during  his  stay  in  tin- 
City  of  Mexico,  a-'irl  in  his  official  reports 
gave  them  great  credit  for  their  active 


and  efficient  services,  in  suppressing  the 
guerrillas  that  infested  that  vicinity. 

In  August,  1848,  after  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  War,  Col.  Hays  took  command 
of  an  important  expedition,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  out  and  open- 
ing a  good  road  for  commercial  pur- 
noses  between  San  Antonio  cle  Bexar 
and  Chihuahua,  t!ie  object  of  which  was 
to  effect  a  change  of  the  route  of  the 
overland  trade  to  Mexico,  and  draw  the 
Chihuahua  trade  into  Bexar  and  also  to 
open  a  road  whereon  the  government 
could  move  its  troops  to  and  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  ti  frontier.  The  expedi- 
tion comprised  about  72  armed  men,  be- 
ing troops  furnished  by  the  government, 
and  a  few  Mexicans  and  Indians  and 
private  citizens  of  Texas  desired  this 
road  opened  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  to  benefit  the  State,  and  the  .Govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  its  'purpose  to 
open  a  military  :ond  furnished  the  troops 
from  those  who  were  stationed  on  the 
Texan  frontier.  A  portion  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed  had  never 
been  explored,  and  they  had  to  make 
their  way.  The  whole  distance  was 
about  700  miles.  Up  to  this  time  the 
northern  states  o;  Mexico  had  been  sup- 
plied mainly  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of 
Santa  Ke.  by  means  of  immense  wagon 
and  pack  trains ;  and  this  trade  was  some- 
time :;  known  as  the  Chihuahua  trade, 
and  sometimes  as  the  Santa  Fe  trade. 
It  was  believed  that  a  much  shorter  and 
less  expensive  route  could  be  found  to 
supply  these  Mexican  States  which  such 
merchandise  as  they  required,  and  by 
opening  a  road  from  San  Antonio  to 
Chihuahua,  that  object  would  be  attain- 
ed, and  the  supplies  could  then  be  furn- 
ished from  New  Orleans  and  San  An- 
tonio, ami  a  trade  created  in  that  direc- 
tion whic  h  would  supersede  the 
trade  from  St.  Lewis.  Up  to  this  time 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  country 
lying  west  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  be- 
yond  a  distance  oi  two  hundred  miles. 
Col.  Hays  had  gone  as  far  in  his  expedi- 
tion over  this  country  as  any  white  man 
had  gone,  but  had  never  got  much  be- 
yond the  |j;is  Moras  River,  on  which 
stream  he  had  fights  at  di."Tcnt  times 
with  the  Indians.  Aboul  !')  of  the  men 
of  the  expedition  were  undur  command 
of  Sam  Highsnuith,  of  the  Government 
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service.  Col.  Ha\r;  \v;is  flic  commander 
fit'  flic  expedition,  which  had  Cor  ;i  u'uidc 
an  old  .Mexican  ,  -:;ed  Lorenzo,  who  had 
been  lit i cm  prisoner  with  the 

( 'onianches.    ,-iiid    -imke      their      1 
as   well   ;is   lie   sp.ik<    his  own.        He    pro-- 

•d  I"  know  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Presidio  del  Norfe.  the  point  winch  flic 
expedition  aimed  to  reach.  The  party 
had  no  wagons,  and  everything  in  the 
way  of  provisions  \\-as  transported  on 
pack  mules. 

The  lir>;  portion  of  the  trip  was  over 
a  country  well  known  to  Col.  Hays  and 
several  others  of  i!i-  party,  and  was  very 
pleasant.  The  country  was  lovely,  frame 
was  abundant,  8  •  •ything  went  on 

to   their   st  ist'act  ion         The\  'nmg 

enough  to  have  no  apprehension  of 
tronblc  with  the  li.dians,  except  so  far 

be  stealing  of  horses  was  concerned. 
At  one  point,  the  Apache^  succeeded  in 
getting  a  ih-  ir  animals,  bnt  other- 

wise  they     \vere    in.f      molested, 
leaving      the    La  J,        the     entered 

a  country  that  was  new  and  strange  to 
fhcni.  Prior  to  that,  they  crossed  the 
Xncces  River,  where  they  found,,  in  a 
•it  it'nl  valley,  near  a  fine  spring  of 
water,  t  he  r  I'  wliat  had  been  I  he 

commencement  01'  a  mission  at  that  place. 
The  Spanish  pries  s  had  gone  there  many 
years  liet'ore.  and  got  out  stones  and 
other  materials  to  build  the  mission,  bnt, 
fhey  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
before  they  to  erect  it.  and 

the   mat'  'isturbed      on 

the  spot.  After  'caving  the  Las  Moras, 
thei  B  tc-rra  incognita 

to  the  A  •-.   crossed  streams 

kno  ;ards   as      San    Felipe 

and  San  I'edro,  1  he  latter  of  wllich  they 
named  the  '  -  on  account 

of  the  rugued  country  through  which  it 
ran.  'I  :itry  had  been  mapped 

-i   IY"in  Spanish  maps,  but  they  were 
.Me.   as     they      found 

during  their  trip.        They  struck  a   river 

name. I  mi  the  map  as  the  I'uereo,  not,  far 

iction   A'  ith   the     Kio  Grande, 

and   BUI  ' led    ••"•    '-rding   it.        Tliey 

fer\\ards  learne,!  that  it  was  really  the 
Pecos  River,  and  tJiey  corrected  the  map 

•  rdillglv.  'I'll'  I'ceos  River  takes  its 
1-is,.  intfl  Fe.  N'eW  Mexico. 

flows  south,  and  is  a  very  strange  riv- 
er. ,ddy.  sluggish,  with  no  trees 


upon  it,  and  there  m-e  very  few  points 
at  which  it  can  bo  crossed  by  fording. 
The  Mexicans  call  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
the  I'nerco,  because  it  is  a  muddy  river. 
After  crossing  flic  Pecos,  the  troubles  of 
the  expedition  began.  Lorenzo,  the 
Mexican  guide,  who  professed  to  know 
the  country,  and  where  they  were  going, 

them  into  a  great  bend  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  they  became  lost,  the  guide 
cnni'essing  that  he  was  mistaken  and 
.didn't  know  wlier-'1  lie  was.  So  much 
more  time  was  c  ms.umed  in  reaching  the 
Rio  Grande  than  they  anticipated,  that 
the,  became  short  of  provisions.  After 
the  guide  gave  on':,  the  guiding  and  lead- 
ership devcb. ped  upon  Col.  Hays,  who 
travelled  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
and  who  displayed  the  same  resolution, 
enertry.  courage  and  skill  which  had 
made  him  famous  in  other  places.  For 

•nsiderable  while,  they  were  reduced 
to  great  st  t  want  of  food,  and 

were  compelled  to  kill  several  of  their 
horses  and  miller:,  and  live  upon  that 
meat,  and  whatever  they  could  kill, 
panthers,  and  pole  cats,  and  even  snakes, 
and  at  times  the  extremity  was  very 
at.  They  als'i  suffered  very  much 
for  want  of  water,  both  men  and  horses. 
One  man,  a  doctor,  became  crazy,  and 
wandered  away  and  was  lost.  They 
got  into  the  count/y  of  the  Apaches,  and 
met  a  small  band  c.f  them,  who  directed 
them  which  way  to  go,  and  followed  a 
large  trail  of  1  heirs,  which  led  to  the  Rio 
(i  ramie,  and  succeeded  in  fording  the 
river,  it  being  low,  and  got  into  Mexico, 
and  can  •  town  of  San  Carlos,  the 

first  place  \\her"  they  \vere  able  to  Oo- 
tain  food.  All  the  cxpeditione  were 
nearly  starved  to  death  when  they  got 
there,  and  flic  people  supplied  them  with 
rn,  and  many  other  things  of 
wliich  they  were  in  need.  The  country 
through  which  th  •  had  travelled  was  a 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  which 
the  Mexicans  called  barancos  precipitos, 
full  of  "Teat  crevices  in  the  ground  that 
would  turn  them  aside,  and  it  was  up 
and  down,  around  and  across,  and  their 
progress  was  consequently  very  slow, 
and  (lie  country  was  destitute  of  game, 
and  very  uninviting,  though  they  gener- 
ally found  gra/i'i'4-  for  the  horses,  often 
without  water.  From  San  Carlos,  they 
moved  up  a  distance  of  about  forty 
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miles,  and  reached  the  point  of  their  des- 
tination, the  Presidio  del  Norte.  At 
that  point  they  recrossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  stopped  at  the  fort  of  a  man  named 
Leaton,  a  Rocky  Mountain  trader  who 
had  erected  an  adobe  fort  to  protect 
himself  against  the  Indians.  But  he 
was  a  great  friend  cf  the  Apaches,  traded 
with  them,  and  1  ad  great  influence  over 
them.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  who 
had  been  all  his  life  in  the  mountains, 
knew  nothing  of  government  or  law, 
was  a  law  to  himself.  He  had  his  fam- 
ily there,  and  hi:-;  servants.  His  fort 
was  a  considerable  enclosure,  and  he 
had  a  small  howi'.zer  mounted  there. 
They  made  him  an  American  flag,  and 
presented  it  to  him  with  a  speech,  and  he 
hoisted  it  with  great  pride  over  his  fort, 
and  fired  off  his  cannon,  and  had  a  great 
celebration.  They  remained  encamped 
there  for  a  week  01  two,  recruiting  their 
animals,  and  getting  supplies  with  which 
to  return  home.  They  had  a  quarter- 
master with  them  named  Ralston,  who 
made  purchases  through  Leaton  for 
the  party,  from  the  Bishop  of  Chihau- 
hua  who  came  to  that  place,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  animals  and  such  pro- 
visions as  the  c«  untry  would  afford. 
Leaton 's  Fort  was  in  Texas,  opposite 
the  Presidio  del  N  .rte.  While  encamp- 
ed there  the  great  fighting  chief  of  the 
Apaches  came  into  their  camp,  and 
spent  several  daj  s  with  them.  He  was 
known  in  Mexico  as  the  terror  of  the 
whole  country,  and  was  called  Manza 
Colorado,  or  Red  Blanket.  He  was 
friendly  with  th,-  party;  he  fought  the 
Mexicans.  He  had  with  him  his  prin- 
cipal wife,  a  handfome  little  Apache 
squaw,  of  pure  blood. 

"When  the  exp.-t  tion  started  bacu,  it 
divided  into  th  •  e  parties,  being  toe 
many  in  number  ti<  stop  together  at  a 
water  hole;  they  expected  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water  on  the  way.  One  parly 
bore  up  toward  the  Coiicho  River,  ami 
they  took  a  more  direct  easterly  route, 
and  a  small  parly,  headed  by  Col  Hays, 
consisting  of  six  persons,  among  them  a 
little  son  of  Lualon  whom  he  was  send- 
ing along  to  go  ro  school,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Peacock,  bore  down  in  ;i 
more  southeaster!;-  direction,  the  Col- 
onel having  an  hny:re.ssion  that  he  could 
get  in  that  way, .against  the  opinion  and 


advice  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  the  Mexicans  in 
that  country.  This  little  party  of  six 
was  the  last  to  get  into  San  Antonio, 
the  other  two  parties  arriving  before 
them,  and  reporting  them  as  in  all 
probability  dead,  thinking  they  could 
never  get  through  that  country  alive. 
But  the  indomitable  perseverance  and 
sagacity  of  Col.  Hays  prevailed  over 
every  obsetcle,  and  they  arrived  safe 
at  the  last.  They  suffered  for  want  of 
food  and  water,  and  their  animals  were 
very  poor.  They  travelled  through  a 
formidable  Indian  country,  but  had  no 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  them.  At 
one  time  they  met  p.  small  party  of  Com- 
anches,  who  had  a  boy  prisoner  with 
them,  whom  they  rescued,  and  they  al- 
so took  from  the  Indians  their  horses 
and  mules,  which  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  getting  in.  After  a 
time  they  struck  the  Las  Moras  River, 
at  a  point  where  they  thought  they 
might  have  trouble  with  t  ie  Indians, 
especially  as  they  had  an  Indian  prison- 
er with  them.  They  built  their  camp 
fires  and  slipped  away  in  the  night, 
knowing  the  Indians  were  around  them. 
Their  Indian  prisoner  disappeared  at 
this  point,  but  whether  he  escaped,  or 
was  killed  by  old  Lorenzo  the  guide, 
they  could  not  tell.  Here  they  killed 
turkeys  and  deer,  and  were  will  sup- 
plied with  food.  When  they  got  with- 
in about  80  miles  of  San  Antonio  they 
found  an  encampment  of  Government 
soldiers,  who  supplied  them  with  flour 
and  bacon,  of  which  they  were  much  in 
need.  There  Col.  Hays  left  the  party 
and  went  ahead,  and  the  party  travel- 
ling s'fnv'y,  were  brought  up  by  Major 
John  Caperton,  one  of  their  number. 
They  got  back  in  a  very  dilapidated 
.lion,  so  far  as  clothing  and  shoes 
concerned. 

Tn  rinning  back,  the  party  did  not 
irate  until  they  crossed  the  Pecos 
Uivur,  at  a  place  called  Horsehead 
Crossing.  In  going  through  that  coun- 
try, they  saw  for  the  first  time  a  black- 
tail  deer.  Even  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans who  were  of  the  party  had  never 
seen  a  deer  of  this  kind  before,  except 
old  Lorenzo. 

The     object  of     the     expedition     was 
fully  carried   out.     They  were   the  first 
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party  of  Americans  that  ever  went  over 
that  route,  and  they  opened  the  way. 
which  has  been  availed  of  since,  and 
proved  the  feasibility  of  that  route  of 
travel.  The  Government  afterwards 
sent  out  other  exploring  parties,  who 
travelled  on  the  trail  of  this  expedition, 
and  posts  were  set  up  along  the  line, 
and  a  regular  route  of  travel  opened 
through  that  country,  and  the  current 
of  trade  to  a  great  extent  changed  in 
this  direction.  Military  encampments 
were  made  along  this  line,  mail  points 
established,  settlements  made  at  various 
points,  and  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
has  been  had  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
over  this  route,  and  it  has  proved  of 
vast  advantage  to  both  countries,  and 
also  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  No  credit  was  ever  given  to 
Col.  Hays  or  any  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion for  what  was  accomplished  by 
them,  though  they  deserved  a  great 
deal.  The  route  to  El  Paso  now  goes 
over  a  great  portion  of  that  country 
where  this  expedition  first  travelled,  El 
I'iiso  being  on  the  Rio  Grande  above 
Presidio  del  Norte. 

The  doctor  who  went  crazy  and  was 
lost,  on  account  of  starvation,  the  last 
time  that  he  was  seen  by  his  compan- 
ions he  was  munching  apiece  of  raw  mule 
meat.  He  was  picked  up  by  the  In- 
dians, who,  finding  him  insane,  took 
care  of  him  and  i'ed  him.  They  have  al- 
ways a  great  respect  for  an  insane  per- 
son. Some  months  afterwards,  it  might 
have  been  a  year,  he  came  in  to  the  set- 
tlements of  Texas,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  his  wife,  who  had  given  him  up  for 
dead,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  being  mar- 
ried to  another  man. 

When  Col.  Hays  went  to  California, 
with  Major  Caperion,  they  went  over 
the  same  route,  crossing  their  old  trail 
at  various  points,  and  found  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  their  old  camp  fires  on 
the  Pecos  River.  They  started  to  cross 
the  plains  in  July,  184!),  from  San  An- 
lonio,  Texas,  with  a  party  of  about  to, 
with  pack  mules  and  wagons,  and  wenl 
with  the  army  as  far  as  El  Paso.  They 
went  down  tin1  <!ila,  and  crossed  to  Ft. 
Yuma.  Col.  Van  Horn,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  troops  was  also  an  In- 
dian agent,  and  they  sent  out  for  the 
A] laches  to  meet  them  at  Ben  Moore's 


Peak,  to  treat  with  them.  The  party 
camped  there  to  wait  for  the  Indians, 
and  during  the  evening  heard  the  re- 
port of  fire  arms,  and  supposed  they 
were  signals  for  the  Indians  to  come  in, 
and  afterwards  a  bugler.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  asscended  the  Peak,  which 
commanded  an  extended  view  of  the 
country,  and  saw  the  Indians  on  all 
sides,  running  in  every  direction,  and 
also  a  file  of  men  coming  into  their 
camp,  who  proved  to  be  a  Mexican  force, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Elias ;  and  then 
they  learned  that  the  firing  of  the  even- 
ing before  was  the  noise  of  an  engage- 
ment between  th/5  Mexicans  and  the  In- 
dians, in  which  the  latter  were  defeated 
and  some  gf  their  captives  were  re- 
covered by  the  Mexicans.  It  was  a  very 
rare  thing  for  the  Mexicans  to  win  in  a 
fight  with  the  Indians.  Gen.  Elias 
furnished  the  party  guides  for  a  new 
route  to  Tucson,  a  route  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  Paso  del  Pado.  On  reach- 
ing Tuscon,  most  of  the  party  went  on, 
but  Col.  Hays  remained,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  one  of  the  party,  with 
about  eight  others.  They  finally  left 
with  one  wagon,  crossed  the  desert  to 
the  Colorado,  and  as  they  did  so  saw  a 
large  number  of  dead  horses  and  oxen, 
which  had  perish, •<;  for  want  of  water, 
and  a  great  many  abandoned  wagons, 
and  other  property  left  by  emigrants 
who  could  not  get  through  with  it.  At 
the  Colorado  they  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Boun- 
dary Commission,  and  Col.  Carrasco,  a 
Mexican  officer,  vl>o  had  met  Col.  Hays 
many  times  in  battle,  and  who  treated 
him  now  like  a  bi other.  He  had  them 
ferried  across  the  river  without  charge, 
a  great  kindness,  i.s  they  had  no  money. 
They  found  at  the  river  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  mesquite  be-ms,  cached  by  the  In- 
dians, on  which  they  recruited  their 
animals,  and  t!uy  bought  a  small 
supply  of  beans'  and  dried  pump- 
kin from  the  Indians  for  them- 
selves. At  the  Xew  River,  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  the  desert,  they  found  a  little 
meat  the  Governm.  r:t  had  sent  out  there. 
They  got  into  San  Diego,  without  pro- 
visions. :md  nearly  starved,  auj  from 
that  point  came  t;,-  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  brig  Frciuon',  ]',  days  passage. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Col.  Hays  was 
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nominated  as  candidate  for  Sheriff.  Ihe 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  having 
just  gone  into  eftVct.  He  was  a  candi- 
date on  the  Ind'  pvi  dent  ticket,  there  al- 
so being  Whig  and  Democratic  tickets 
in  the  field.  It  was  a  very  exciting 
contest  terminating  in  the  election  of 
Hays  to  the  office.  He  was  again  elect- 
ed for  a  second  term,  but  resigned  with- 
in a  year  of  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
to  take  the  office  of  Surveyor  General. 
While  he  held  Me  office  of '  Sheriff,  the 
exciting  events  wh'ch  gave  rise  to  the 
Vigilance  Comimtiee  of  1851  took  place. 
There  was  no  feeling  between  him  *nd 
this  committee,  and  they  never  had  any 
contest,  and  the  Committee  commended 
the  Sheriff  on  several  occasions  for  at- 
tention to  his  duty.  After  he  was  Sur- 
veyor General,  which  position  he  held 
for  several  year;,  he  went  to  AVashoe  in 
1860,  just  after  the  mines  were  dis- 
covered, to  look  for  gold.  When  the 
Indians  killed  Meredith's  party,  a  vol- 
unteer force  went  from  Virginia  City  to 
punish  them,  and  Col.  Hays  being  there 
was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
had  four  or  five  hundred  men.  They 
drove  the  Indians  (Piutes)  out  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  never  made  any 
trouble  since. 


A.  J.  SOWELL'S  SKETCH  OF  HAYS. 

In  his  book,  "Texas  Indian  Fighters, '' 
A.  J.  Sowell,  well  known  Texas  Ranger 
and  Indian  fighter,  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  Col.  Jack  Hays: 

"John  Coffey  Hays,  better  known  in 
Texas  as  Jack  Hays,  the  famous  captain, 
was  born  in  Wilson  county,  Tennessee,  in 
1818.  He  was  ;  .n  ed  for  General  Cof- 
fee, who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
army  o£  General  Jackson  at  the  hr.it'.e 
of  New  Orleans.  He  came  to  Texn 
1837,  when  but  19  years  of  age,  and  lo 
cated  at  San  Ai'onio.  He  was  a  s  •;;• 
veyor  by  profession,  and  was  emph  y  ', 
to  survey  Ian  ^  on  the  frontier.  His 
long  life  on  the  frontier  gave  him  a 
hrirdy  constitution,  and  none  \\w  ;ih!i- 
to  stand  more  hardships  and  endure 
more  privations  than  lie.  His  lalcnt  MS 
a  commander  <i  i  !  leader  of  border  men 
fiirly  developed,  and  In-  \v;-s  simonT  the 
chosen  leaders  of  the  pioneers  in  South- 


west Texas.  His.  reputation  as  a  fighter 
rose  so  rapidly  lie  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  f'.'on'ior  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  1840.  This  was  in  part  owing 
to  his  gallantry  a!  the  great  Indian  bat- 
tle of  Plum  Crc^k,  fought  the  same  year, 
and  which  has  been  described  elsewhere. 
If  an  account  was  given  in  detail  of  all 
his  exploits  and  battles  on  the  frontier 
it  would  make  ;•.  book  within  itself. 

"His  two  famous  battles  of  Bandera 
Pass  and  in  the  Nueces  Canyon  have  al- 
ready been  given,  as  also  the  part  he 
took  in  the  battl ;  of  Salado  when  San 
Antonio  was  captured  by  Woll.  He 
fought  one  battle  west  of  the  Nueces  with 
Ahe  Comanches  and  badly  defeated  them, 
and  also  one  ne  n-  the  head  of  the  Seco 
and  Sabinal.  He  was  surrounded 
here  for  some  time.&nd  finally  sent  one  of 
his  men,  who  slipped  out  in  the  night 
and  went  to  Seguin  to  notify  Captain 
James  H.  Calahan,  who  commanded  an- 
other company  of  ranger's  rode  day  and 
his  rescue.  The  JL  ssenger  rode  day  and 
night,  as  did  also  the  rangers  who  came 
back,  and  the  reinforcement  soon  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  but  Hays  and  his 
men  were  gone.  Signs  of  a  fierce  fight 
were  there,  and  tic  dead  bodies  of  six- 
teen Tnd.'ans  were  found.  Calahan  took 
the  trail  and  so  a  discovered  that  the 
Indians  were  on  the  retreat,  and  that 
Hays  and  his  men  were  following  him. 
At  the  head  wateis  of  the  Sabinal  river 
rangers  and  Indians  were  overtaken. 
The  Comanches  weic  on  a  mountain  and 
Hays  and  his  men  were  in  a  valley  watch- 
ing them.  When  Calahan  and  his  men 
arrived  an  assault  \vas  made  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  Indians,  and  after  some 
H Billing,  in  whi'-n  iiie  of  Calahan 's  men 
was  wMinded,  the  Indians  left  the 
mountain  and  scattered  in  the  roughs 
;<?K!  th.'  rangers  returned,  Hays  to  San 
iVntonio  and  Calalian  to  Seguin. 

"«n  .-mother  occasion  Hays  was  close 
up'ir  .-,  ':.-i;id  of  ibdians  and  located  them 
I;;-  ill-  scouts  in  n  cedar  brake.  The 
rangers  had  eat-j.i  nothing  all  day,  so 
hot  was  the  pursuit,  and  the  captain 
now  told  them  to  dismount  for  a  few 
minutes  and  partake  of  some  cold  bread 
and  beef  they  had  in  their  wallets,  but 
by  no  means  to  raise  a  smoke.  Hays  al- 
ways had  ti  few  Mexicans  with  him,  as 
they  were  good  guides  and  trailers,  but 
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on  this  occasion,  ir.  lighting  their  cigar- 
ettes after  eating,  they  let  a  pile  of 
leaves  get  afire.  ;  •,  d  soon  smoke  was 
curling  above  the  tree  tops.  Hays  \vas 
furious,  and  the  .Mexicans  were  badly 
scared  and  made  frantic  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  fire,  he  striking  some  of 
them  with  his  quir'  during  the  time.  An 
order  io  mount  v  ;  s  now  given  and  a 
furious  run  ma  Io  towads  the  Indian 
camp,  which  was  a  mile  away.  It  WHS 
as  Hays  had  anticipated.  The  Indians 
saw  the  smoke  a,-id  knew  the  rangers 
•were  on  their  trail,  and  had  fled,  leav- 
ing ninny  things  in  camp,  which  were 
taken. 

''One  of  the  hardest  fights  Captain 
Hays  had  was  DI,  the  IVrdcnales  in 
1844.  On  this  occasion  he  had  gone 
out  with  fourteen  men  about  eighty 
miles  from  San  Antonio  northwest  in 
the  Perdenales  c  niiitry,  now  within  the 
limits  of  Crillespie  eonnty.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertain!!  ;:  the  position  of  the 
Indians  and  their  probable  location.  On 
arriving  near  the  river  about  fifteen 
Indians  were  discovered  well  mounted, 
and  they  seemed  to  want  a  fight.  When 
the  rangers  advanced  upon  them,  how- 
ever, they  retreated  and  endeavored  to 
lead  them  toward-,  a  ridge  of  thick  un- 
derbrush. Captni  i  Hays  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  tin-  Indian  character  to 
be  caught  by  then  snares,  for  he  suspect 
ed  an  ambush.  It  was  hard  to  keep  his 
boys  from  advancing  to  the  attack, 
among  whom  v;ns  Ad  (Jillespie,  Sam 
Walker  and  Mike  Chevalier.  Hays  went 
around  the  thicket  and  posted  his  men 
on  another  ridg '  separated  from  their 
position  by  a  deep  ravine.  This  posi- 
tion was  occupied  but  a  short  time  when 
the  Indians  disccvered  who  he  WHS,  and 
knowing  their  mai;  gave  up  trying  to 
catch  him  by  stratagem  and  showed 
themselves  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
five  and  challenged  him  to  combat. 
Hays  accepted  th»  challenge  and  signi- 
fied to  them  that  he  would  meet  them, 
and  immediately  started  down  the  hill 
with  his  men  toward  the  Indians,  mov- 
ing, however,  very  slowly,  until  reach 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  he 
was  hid  from  the  view  of  the  Comanches 
by  the  bro\v  of  the  hill  upon  which  they 
formed.  Then  turning  at  full  speed 
down  the  ravine  he  turned  the  point  of 


the  ridge  and  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
Indians  and  charged  them  while  they 
were  watching  for  him  to  come  up  in 
front  of  their  position.  The  first  fire 
of  the  rangers  with  rifles  threw  them 
into  confusion. 

"The  yells.  w«r whoops,  and  impre- 
cations that  filled  the  air  were  enough 
to  blanch  the  cheeks  of  the  bravest,  but 
Hays  and  his  m  "i  1  ad  heard  such  sounds 
before,  and  stood  their  ground  unmov- 
ed. The  Indians,  seeing  their  superior 
force,  soon  rallied.  Hays  now  told  his 
men  to  draw  their  five-shooters  to  meet 
the  charge  lie  saw  was  coming.  In  or- 
der to  resist  atta-  i;  on  all  sides,  as  the 
Comanehes  were  surrounding  them, 
Hays  formed  his  men  in  a  circle  front- 
ing outwards,  being  still  mounted  on 
their  horse.-.,  and  for  several  minutes 
maintained  that  position  without  firing 
a  shot,  until  the  Indians  came  within 
tin-owing  distanc'  of  their  lances  of 
them.  Their  aim  v,  as  sure  when  they 
fired,  anil  nearly  every  shot,  took  effect. 
Twenty-one  Indians  were  killed  here  be- 
fore they  de<ist'-d  from  hurling  them- 
selves on  the  inu/./.les  of  the  revolvers. 
When  the  Conia:iches  fell  back  the  ran- 
gers changed  their  ground  and  charged 
in  turn.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  each  party  charging  and  recharg- 
ing in  turn.  By  this  time  the  rangers 
had  exhausted  the  loads  in  their  revol- 
vers, and  the  chief  was  again  rallying 
his  warriors  for  one  more  desperate 
struggle. 

"The  number  of  rangers  was  by  this 
time  reduced,  some  killed  and  others 
badly  wounded,  and  the  situation  was 
critical.  Captain  Hays  saw  that  their 
only  chance  was  io  kill  the  Indian  chief, 
and  asked  of  his  men  if  any  of  them  had 
a  loaded  rifle,  <i:llcspie  replied  that  he 
had.  •Dismount,  then,'  said  the  captain, 
'and  make  sure  work  of  that  chief.' 

"The  ranger  addressed  had  been  bad- 
ly wounded — spe.ired  through  the  body 

and  was  hardly  able  to  sit  his  horse, 
but  slipping  to  the  ground  he  took  care- 
fid  aim  and  fired,  and  the  chief  fell 
headlong  from  his  horse.  The  Coman- 
(dies  now  left  the  field,  pursued  by  a 
portion  of  the  me",  and  a  complete  vic- 
tory was  gained.  When  all  wa  s  over 
on  this  battleground  lay  thirty  dead  In- 
dians, and  of  the  rangers  two  were  kill- 
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ed  and  five  wounded.  Sam  Walker  was 
one  of  the  wounded,  and  was  also  spear- 
ed through  the  l-ody. 

"On  another  occasion  Hays  was  on  a 
scout  with  about  twenty  of  his  men  near 
the  head  of  the  Perdenales,  at  a  place 
called  thee  Enchanted  Rock.  It  was  of 
large,  conical  shape,  with  a  depression 
at  the  apex  something  like  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  A  dozen  or  more 
men  can  lie  in  this  place  and  make  a 
strong  defense  against  largely  superior 
numbers,  as  the  ascent  is  steep  and  rug- 
ged. Not  far  from  the  base  of  this  hill, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the 
rangers  were  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians.  When  the  fight  commenced 
Captain  Hays  was  some  distance  from 
his  men,  looking  about,  and  attempted 
toTeturn  when  he  was  cut  off  and  close- 
ly pursued  by  quite  a  number  of  .  war- 
riors, and  made  his  retreat  to  the  top 
of  the  Enchanted  Rock.  Here  he  en- 
trenched himself,  determined  to  make 
the  best  fight  he  could  and,  as  the  bor- 
der men  say,  'sell  out'  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Indians  who  were  in  pur- 
suit, upon  arriving  near  the  summit,  set 
up  a  most  hideous  howl  and  after  sur- 
rounding the  spot  prepared  for  a  charge 
on  the  position  of  the  ranger  captain. 
They  were  determined  to  get  him  at  all 
hazards,  for  no  doubt  there  were  war- 
riors along  who  knew  him.  For  some 
time,  as  they  would  see  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  coming  over  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
they  would  dodge  back,  knowing  it  was 
death  to  face  it,  and  each  thought  that 
one  might  be  h.im.  Becoming  bolder, 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  Hays  to 
fire,  and  one  fell  at  the  rifle  shot,  and 
then  the  revolver  went  to  work,  and  as 
they  .were  close  each  discharge  from  the 
five-shooter  found  a  victim.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  six-shooters,  but 
these  were  made  soon  after.  The  In- 
dians fell  back  before  this  fire,  which 
gave  Hays  a  chance  to  reload.  This  was 
kept  up  for  some  time.  The  rangers 
heard  the  battle  on  the  hill  and  knew  it 
was  their  captain,  and  gradually  fought 
their  way  to  him.  The  Indians  below 
were  defeated,  and  those  after  Hays  fled 
down  the  opposite  side  when  they  saw 
the  battle  had  gone  against  them  in  the 
valley  and  that  the  rangers  had  com- 


menced the  ascent  of  the  hill  of  the  En- 
chanted Rock. 

"Captain  Hays  was  glad  to  see  his 
boys,  as  the  case  had  become  desperate 
witli  him.  The  Indians,  maddened  at 
their  loss,  were  drawing  closer  around 
him,  becoming  reckless  of  life,  and 
would  in  the  end  have  overpowered  him. 
Five  or  six  lay  dead  around  the  spot 
where  Hays  fought,  and  twice  as  many 
below.  Three  or  four  rangers  were 
wounded,  but  none  killed. 

"When  the  war  of  1846  brjke  out 
with  Mexico,  Captain  Hays  raise  1  a  regi- 
ment of  Texas  Rangers  and  fought  in 
nearly  all  of  the  desperate  battles  in 
Mexico,  in  which  many  of  the  regiment 
were  killed,  including  Ad  Gillespie,  who 
was  captain  of  a  company,  and  Sain 
Walker,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment.  After  the  war  was  over 
Colonel  Hays  went  to  California,  and 
was  elected  sheriff  of  San  Francisco 
county,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  made 
a  brave  and  efficient  officer.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Major  Calvert  of  Seguin, 
and  was  a  brother-in-law  to  John  Two- 
hig  of  San  Antonio,  Colonel  Thos.  D. 
Johnson  and  Alfred  Shelby  of  Seguin, 
these  having  married  his  wife's  sisters. 

"Colonel  Hays  had  his  last  Indian 
fight  in  Nevada  in  1860.  At  that  time 
Virginia  City  was  a  mining  town,  and 
many  Texans,  Californians,  and  others 
had  gathered  there.  The.  Piute  Indians 
declared  war  against  the  whites  and 
committed  many  depredations,  among 
others  massacred  Major  Ormsby  and  his 
men.  There  was  at  this  time  at  the 
mines  an  old  Texas  ranger,  Capt.  Edward 
Storey,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  very 
popular  among  the  people.  He  had 
fought  Indians  in  Texas  under  Colonel 
Hays  and  Gen.  Henry  E.  McCulloch. 
Captain  Storey  at  once  raised  a  com- 
pany, called  the  Virginia  City  Rifles, 
and  proceeded  ag.iinst  the  Indians.  Col. 
Jack  Hays  heard  of  the  war  which  his 
old  comrade  Captain  Storey  was  en- 
gaged in,  and  came  over  from  California 
with  several  companies  to  help  him,  and 
together  they  ati-.ti  ked  the  Indians  at 
Pyramid  Lake,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Virginia  City.  The  Indians  were 
about  1,000  strong  and  well  armed,  and 
flushed  with  their  victory  over  Major 
Ormsby  and  his  i  en.  They  had  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  posit i<  ;i  in  the  mountains 
and  more  than  <1  ubled  the  number  of 
the  whites.  A  complete  victory  was 
von  by  Hays  .mJ  Storey,  but  at  fearful 
loss,  mid  a iiion u'  ihe  slain  \vas  the  lirave 
Captiiin  Storey.  This  was  on  the  L'ml 
of  June,  1860.  The  dead  captain  was 
rolled  up  in  a  blanket  and  conveyed  to 
Virginia  City  on  »  pack  horse. 

"Colonel  Ha\s  became  very  wealthy. 
He  never  made  Texas  his  home  again, 
but  occasionally  came  on  visits  to  see 
old  friends  and  i-latives.  He  died  at 
his  home  near  Pie.lmont,  California,  in 
1883." 


WOLL'S  INVASION 

The  following  account  of  Woll's  in- 
vasion of  Texas  is  taken  from  ''Flowers 
and  Fruits  from  the  Wilderness.1'  a 
book  written  In  liev.  Z.  N.  Morrell,  a 
pioneer  Baptist  preacher,  and  published 
in  18712: 

"During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1842,  a  <"vat  interest  was  felt  ihrongh- 
out  the  Kepubli'  i'c.r  the  aniie:-'rit  ion  -if 
Texas  to  the  I'liiled  States,  and  a  plea 
was  urged  that  ill"  war  with  Mexico  \vas 
about  at  an  end.  The  Mexican  author- 
ities, of  course,  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  this  inv.on  that  was  in  their 
power,  and  leaning  that  this  plea  was 
made,  sent  out  ;ni  expedition  under 
General  Woll.  Their  expressed  inten- 
tion was  to  march  through  the  territory; 
but  their  real  intention  was  to  make  a 
raid,  and  thus  delay,  and  if  possible 
thwart  annexati  ri.  hoping  in  the  end  to 
induce  Texas  t.i  submit  to  Mexican  rule. 
On  the  eleventh  cf  September,  1842,  a 
Mexican  force  u.ider  General  Woll, 
about  thirteen  hundred  strong,  captur- 
ed the  city  of  S-i,  Antonio,  making  hos- 
tile demonstration-,  toward  other  points 
farther  east. 

"We  gathered  what  ammunition  we 
could  at  Gon/ales,  and  left  for  Sequin, 
with  instruction  that  recruits  coming 
from  the  east  sl.ould  follow  our  trail. 
At  Scguin  1  obtained  ten  ears  of  corn, 
had  it  parched  and  grounu,  and  mixed 
with  it  two  pou  •  \s  of  sugar.  This  we 
called  cold  flour. 

"Recruits  were  coming  in  all  night, 
and  on  Tuesday  mcming  we  marched  on 


within  twenty  miles  of  San  Antonio. 
Colonel  Caldwell  was  in  command,  by 
common  consent.  A  call  was  made  for 
ten  of  the  best  horses  and  lightest  riders 
to  go  and  meet  Jack  Hays  that  night  on 
the  Salado.  He  lad  notified  us,  by  ex- 
press, that  he  WHS  there  watching  the 
enemy  and  needed  reinforcements. 

' '  The  number  called  for  was  soon  ob- 
tained, the  writer  among  them  on  his  fine, 
untrained,  borrowed  horse.  A  charge, 
with  some  instructions,  was  given  iis, 
and  a  short  while  before  day  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  we  were  ordered  to  go. 
A  keen  whistle  wr  ••  given,  and  readily 
responded  to  \<y  Hays.  Wednesday 
morning  came  ni.d  found  us  thirteen 
strong,  with  noViinfc  but  cold  flour  to 
eai.  and  a  limited  supply  of  that."  Our 
ration  consisted  of  a  spoonful  for  each, 
mixed  with  wa'er.  A  detail  was  soon 
made  to  stay  at  camp,  another  to  go 
down  on  the  east  iide  of  San  Antonio, 
and  another  under  Jack  Hays  to  head 
the  San  Antonio  river  and  go  entirely 
around  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  re-inf  or  cements  were  coming 
in  from  Mexico.  Hays  was  discovered 
during  the  day  and  driven  back,  mak- 
ing no  discovery  himself  as  to  re-inforce- 
mcnts.  Thursday  morning  came,  and 
with  only  a  spoonful  of  cold  flour  for 
each,  another  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
number  and  intention  of  the  enemy. 
Caldwell  still  regained  at  his  camp 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  city,  expecting 
the  Mexicans  to  march  on  Gonzales. 
Hays  was  repulse,!,  as  on  the  day  before, 
and  failed  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 
The  writer  and  pail  of  the  company  went 
down  the  Salado  and  discovered  what 
we  supposed  to  ]n  the  trail  of  two  or 
three  hundred  jr-ivalry,  going  in  the  dir- 
eetion  (i i  On  our  return  we 

met  Hays  with  his  company,  driving  in 
some  horses.  Vc^  soon,  about  forty 
Mi  x leans  made  their  appearance  in  pur- 
suit. We  ret  rented  until  they  were 
drawn  from  the  tin  her,  when,  under  the 
order  of  our  gallant  leader,  we  wheeled, 
and  forty  Mexie-ms  failed  to  stand  the 
charge  of  thirteen  Texans.  No  damage 
that  we  know  of  was  done  to  either 
party. 

(Continued  Next  Month.) 
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bad  feller.  I've  seen  him  pull  many  a 
pore  devil  through  th'e  winter  when  he 
didn't  have  a  bite  o'  grub. 

"Not  on  yore  life  stranger.  Butch 
Cassidy  may  be  the  Wust  outlaw  yore 
railroad's  got  to  buck  up  ag'in,  but  that 
ain't  say  in'  yore  detective  agency  is  go- 
in'  to  get  us  Brown  Park  ranchers  to 
turn  him  in.  We  ain't  got  no  stum- 
mick  to  double-cross  him." 

"Well,  I'm  keeping  my  eye  on  you, 
old-timer,"  the  detective  threw  back  ov- 
er Iris  shoulder  as  he  swung  on  to  the 
rancher's  horse  "A  man  who  pro- 
tects a  criminal  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
criminal  himself." 

"I'm  damned,"  muttered  th'e  cowman 
as  he  turned  back  to  the  cabin.  "That 
feller  shore  don't  know  Butch  er  he'd 
be  thankin'  me  fer  stakin'  him  to  one  of 
the  fastest  hosses  in  these  parts." 

Scarcely  had  the  detective  disappear- 
ed down  the  steep  mountain  trail  before 
six  horsemen,  with1  Butch  Cassidy  in  the 
kiKl,  galloped  into  the  ranch."  They 
spotted  the  strange  h'orse  tied  in  the  cor- 
ral immediately. 

"Some  thief  came  in  here  a  while  back 
an'  I  gave  him  some  chuck,"  volunteered 
the  settler.  "While  I  was  washin'  up 
the  things  he  stole  my  hoss  an'  left  this 
ol'e  nag  in  its  place." 

"Huh,"  grunted  Cassidy,  "that  there 
nag's  from  the  Baggs  livery  barn.  Come 
on.  boys." 

Wheeling,  they  galloped  recklessly 
down  the  trail  toward  the  Wyoming  line. 
Before  nightfall  they  loped  back  into 
the  ranch  leading  the  settler's  horse. 

"There's  yore  nag,"  commented  Cas- 
sidy dryly.  "We  won't  stand  fer  no 
hoss-stealin'  round  these  parts." 

Without  another  word  the  outlaws  left 
and  the  detective  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

From  the  ragged  stretches  of  the  Mon- 
tana Rockies  to  the  sun-baked  plains  of 
Arizona,  the  name  of  Butch  Cassidy, 
gunman,  train  robber  and  leader  of  th<; 
notorious  Wild  Bunch  of  outlaws  ever 
will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate, reckless  and  courageous  bad-men 


l>o\T  know  what  yo're  doin' 
'round  these  parts,  stranger,  an' 
T  don't  itvkon  it's  none  o'  my 
business.  But  I'm  tellin'  yuh 
fer  yore  own  good  it  ain't,  healthy.  I 
got  a  mighty  fine  saddle  hoss  tied  out 
there  in  tbv  corral  tliat's  rarin'  to  tra- 
vel with  yuh.  \  \\h  leave  that  broken 
down  nag  yo're  forkin'  an'  throw  a  laig 
over  my  li'oss  and  high-tail  it.  Butch 
Cassidy  an'  his  gciig'll  be  rid  in'  in  here 
|)ronto."  The  steady  eyes  of  the  grizzl- 
ed Colorado  rancher  bored  into  those  of 
the  stranger  scaled  across  the  breakfast 
table 

"  Right  now  wlic  .1  a  stranger's  sportin' 
a  bunch  o'  fancy  trunmin's  that  shows  he 
don't  belong  to  i!.?  range,  an'  the  hull 
country  swarmi.i'  with  detectives  tryin' 
to  act  like  cowhands,  I  jes'  ain't  in  no 
position  to  do  niore'n  give  yuh  a  clianst 
1'er  yore  life  afore  Cassidy  gits  here." 

The  stranger  who  had  ridden  into  the 
Brown's  Park  rp. ich  at  daylight  with  a 
request  for  food  and  a  few  day's  lodg- 
ing, twisted  nervously  under  the  steady 
gaze. 

''I'm  no  detective,''  he  blurted  out. 
"I'm  a  Wyoming  cowboy." 

"Mebbe  so,  young  feller,  mebbe  so," 
conceded  th'e  rancher,  "but  then  if  yuh 
ain't  a  detective  trailin'  Butch  Cassidy 
yci 're  jes'  dam  fool.  Now  yuh  travel 
right  back  where  -  ou  come  from.  It's 
a  heap  health'ier. " 

"You've  called  my  hand,  all  right," 
admitted  the  det<  ctive,  "but  it  srikes  me 
you're  playing  in  with  Cassidy  and  Iris 
gang  or  you  woimdn't  hesitate  to  house 
me  until  I  get  a  line  on  him." 

"Yah.  It's  fine  fer  yuh  h'ombres  as 
drifts  in  here  huntin'  Butch  to  talk 
about  us  helpiii'  yuh', "  snorted  the 
rancher,  "but  yuh  don't  stop  to  reeklect 
everythin'  we  got  on  earth  is  tied  up 
here  an'  we  g. >tt:>.  stay.  A  man  as 
double-crosses  Butch'  Cassidy  is  jes' 
anglin'  fer  a  ticket  to  hell,  I'm  tellin' 
yuh.  \Ve  settlers  ;,in't  got  no  hankt'rin' 
I"  protect  liiju  ;i!id  his  gang  from  tin; 
law,  but  they're  powerful  good  hombres 
to  be  friends  with.  Butch  ain't  sech  a 
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in  "Western  history.  During  the  decade 
in  which  his  name  was  a  terror  in  the 
mountain  region,  rewards  totalling  fif- 
teen;tllou,sand  dollrjrs  were  placed  on  his 
head  and  detectives  from  every  part  of 
the  country  were  defeated  in  their  ef- 
forts to  run  him  down. 

The  depredations  of  the  gangs  captain- 
ed by  'Cassidy  were  so  bold  that  at  one 
time  the  governors  of  four  states  stood 
ready  to  call  out  troops  in  an  attempt  to 
rid  the  terrorized  sections  of  the  bandits. 

Cassidy's  gangs  operated  from  the 
Canadian  line  as  for  south  as  Arizona, 
with  rendezvous  at  Powder  Springs,  six 
miles  over  the  Colorado  line  in  Wyom- 
ing; Robber's  Roost,  twenty  miles  into 
the  Blue  Mountain  mesa  country  in  Utah ; 
and  Brown's  Park  in  northwestern  Col- 
orado. Connections  also  were  establish- 
ed with  the  Teton  gang  working  out  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  region  in  Wyoming, 
and  after  the  flight  of  Harvey  Logan, 
alias.  "Kid  Curry,"  many  members  of 
the  Hole-in-th'e- Wall  gang  joined  Cas- 
sidy. While  he  has  been  credited  with 
being  the  leader  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall 
gang,  this  distinction  rightly  belongs  to 
Logan,  although  in  later  years  the  oper- 
ations of  the  baiifUt  chieftains  were  link- 
ed closely. 

Cassidy  himself,  while  undisputed 
leader  pf  these  ubiquitous  crews,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred outlaws,,  held  forth  at  Robber's 
Roost  and  Brown's  Park,  placing  lieut- 
enants, noted  for  their  brutality  and 
criminal  records,  in  command  of  the 
other  gangs. 

Lewie  Johnston,  alias  "The  Big 
Swede,"  who  was  known  as  the  assassin 
of  assassins  and  whose  trail  was  drench- 
ed with  blood,  was  Cassidy's  henchman 
in  charge  of  the  Powder  Springs  outlaws. 
while  0.  C.  Hanks,  alias  "Deaf  Charley" 
commanded  the  Montana  line,  his  auth- 
ority extending  into  the  Jackson  Hob'. 

Upon  the  disappearance  of  Logan     in 
the  summer  of  1901,  Harry  Longabfiu 
alias  the  "Sundance  Kid,"  \vas  acclaim- 
ed leader  of  the  Hole-in-th'e- Wall  gang, 
which  then  became  a  subdivision  in  Cas- 
sidy's outlaw   army.       Longabaugh,     al- 
most as  .dangerous     in  criminal     courage 
as  Cassidy  himself,  was  made  the     chief- 
tain's right -hand  man. 
.  The  retreats  of  the  gangs  held  quanti- 


ties of  plunder  mid  afforded  the  desper- 
adoes natural  prolfction  when  driven  to 
cover.  Due  to  their  location,  at  the 
corners  of  tfrree  states,  the  renegades 
could  hold  up  a  Union  Pacific  train  one 
night,  a  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  th'e  next 
and  be  in  another  state  within  two  hours 
after  the  crime  was  committed. 

For  years  these  gangs  almost  depopu- 
lated the  stock  ranges.  Robberies  and 
bank  hold-ups  were  matters  of  current 
comment.  Ranches  and  freight  wagons 
were  pilfered  and  murders  were  fre- 
quent. Many  stockmen  were  driven 
out  of  the  business.  Brands  were  run 
and  cattle  shipped  out  under  the  eyes  of 
the  sheriffs.  Escaped  murderers,  bur- 
glars and  thieves  from  every  part  of  the 
country  joined  the  gangs  until  the  whole 
region  was  infested  Math  the  largest  and 
most  desperate  crew  of  outlaws  ever 
known  to  Western  history. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cattlemen  sold  out 
and  left  the  terror-stricken  country.  Of- 
ficers of  the  law  cast  about  frantically 
for  a  plan  to  exterminate  the  gangs, 
while  a  large  detective  agency  was  baf- 
flled  completely  in  attempts  to  run  down 
the  leaders. 

Cassidy  made  his  profession  pay.  His 
long  suit  was  executive  ability  coupled 
with  a  talent  for  organizing.  Fur  niny 
years  he  ruled  his  desperate  crew  with  a 
flashing  six-gun  and  brute  strength,  yet 
unlike  Kid  Curry,  whose  depredations 
were  marked  with  spectacular  gunplay, 
Cassidy  was  master  of  facial  make-up. 
His  best  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many 
along  the  Union  Pacific,  did  not  recog- 
nize him  when  in  disguise.  He  was  al- 
ways his  own  scout  and  had  perfect  con- 
iiii(  nci'  in  his  ability  to  escape  detection. 

The  citizens  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyom- 
ing, once  were  thrown  into  a  fit  of  dis- 
i  \vhen  they  learned  that  Butch  Cas- 
sidy !IM,I  i)een  a  guest  for  several  days  in 
the  I'ily  where  he  was  wanted  so  badly. 
Xighily  he  had  played  Black  Jack  at 
"  Ii-i--  Sam's"  place,  and  when  his  plans 
were  completed,  he  had  slipped  away  be- 
fore they  realized  who  he  was. 

George  Leroy  Parker,  alias  Butch  Cas- 
sidy, alias  George  Cassidy,  alias  Captain 
Ingerfield,  was  born  in  Texas  of  Swed- 
ish-American parents  about  1865.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  half  brother  of 
Matt  Warner,  who  made  a  record  as  a 
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l'(;ilr  cattle   rustler,    out   who   later   threw 
away  fin-  illicit  ia-  iat  and  branding  iron. 

As  a  youth  Parker  drifted  u]i  the  trail 
from  Te\a-..  settling  in  San  I'dc  Coun- 
[Jtah,  where  he  secured  employim nt 
as  a  miner.  T-hjr«  he  gathered  abou' 
him  the  ruffians  ni'  the  <  i>n  aim  m;>d  - 
many  friendship';  which  in  later  \ 
were  1<>  form  tire  nucleus  of  the  most 
dreaded  outlaw  ;~..ngs  in  the  mountain 
region, 

In  I'-SS  Parke,-  went  to  .Montana, 
where  he  launched  into  his  career  of 
crime  as  a  horse  rhiel  under  the  name  of 
Cassidy.  His  brutality  .soon  won  for 
him  the  sohriguct  of  ''linteh.''  lie  car- 
ried on  this  n -Carious  profession  for  a 
couple  of  year>  later  drifting  to  Telluide, 
Colora  I  ,  wJiere  h'e  staged  his  lirst  bank 
hold-up,  escaping  with  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, there-with  laying  th'e  nest  egg  which 
was  to  become  one  of  th'e  largest  hidden 
treasures  ever  deposited  by  any  Western 
outlaw  gang. 

About  ls!H)  he  turned  up  in  Wyom- 
ing in  company  with'  Al  Jleiner,  another 
•rate  character.  They  made  rheir 
liead«|iiarteiis  at  Lander,  living  on  the 
money  stolen  in  the  Telluride  robbery, 
which'  they  spent  It, vishly  in  the  saloons 
and  dance-halls. 

Cas.iidy  at  this  time  was  of  medium 
height,  stockv  and  powerfully  built. 
His  whole  physical  make-up  indicated 
brute  strength'.  A  shock  of  uncombed 
hair  falling  over  one  beady  eye  set  off 
his  square  aud  evi.  face,  which  in  later 
years  was  -..eanvd  with  the  wounds  of 
battles. 

In'  the  latter  part  of  1893,  Cassidy  and 
ivere   arrested  for  h'orse-stealing, 
In    ]S94    lleiner   was   acquitted,   but    ' 
sidy  wa-i  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two 
•g  in  the  penitentiary.       While  it  was 
at    that    time      that    an      attempt 
would    be   made  TO  liberate   him,  he   \ 
to   the    Laramie   prison    quietly.        Before 
h'is  short   term  had   expired,   however,  he 
pardoned. 

lie  then  launched  into  a  career  of  un- 
paralleled outlawry.  In  1896,  with 
some  of  his  former  cronies,  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  a  bank  at 
Meeker,  Colorado.  The  wounding  of 
three  of  th'e  renegades  bronchi  threats 
of  dire  retaliation  on  Meeker  and  Craig. 
.Merchants  were  armed  and  every  pre- 


caution was  taken,  but  meanwhile  Gas- 
sidy  and  his  gang,  now  numbering  about 
ten,  rode  north. 

A  bank  at  Monl  pelier,  Idaho,  was  th'e 
next  target.  Ahead  of  a  large  posse 
the  bandits  escaped  with  seven  thousand. 
dollars  in  currency,  showing  up  some 
weeks  later  at.  Price,  Utah,  where  they 
held  up  and  robbed  the  paymaster  of  the 
1'leasant  Valley  Coal  Company  of  -eight 
thousand  dollars. 

Following  this  robbery  the  gangsters 
tell  back  into  Robbers  Roost,  for  several 
ninths  conducting  raids  on  the  cattle 
herds  of  th'e  .section. 

The  cowboys  from  the  Ireland  Cattle 
Company,  one  of  the  chief  sufferers  from 
the  rustling,  organized  a  posse  in  1897, 
but  the  desperadoes,  forewarned  by  th'e 
settlers — whether  through  choice  or  fear 
never  will  be  known — played  horse  with 
the  cattlemen,  leading  them  through  a 
ma/.e  of  valleys  and  narrow  defiles,  and 
finally  escaping.  In  the  cold  camps  the 
possemeii  found  newspapers  of  late  date, 
indicating  that  the  outlaws  were  keep- 
ing posted  on  every  move  in  the  settle- 
ments, while  an  elaborate  system  of  sig- 
nals flashed  from  mountain  tops  com- 
pletely baffled  the  pursurers. 

The  posse  was  unable  to  get  close 
enough  to  give  battle,  but  the  raid  serv- 
ed to  show  the  stockmen  how  firmly  en- 
trenched the  outlaws  had  become.  It 
also  pave  th'em  a  glimpse  of  the  fortress 
of  the  Robber's  Roost  gang,  a  small 
stone  hut  near  the  head  of  Ladore  Can- 
yon, a  gorge  so  narrow  that  an  attack- 
ing party  would  be  forced  to  go  afoot 
and  single  file  up  the  rocky  trail  con- 
stantly under  cover  of  the  rifles  of  the 
outlaws. 

Eluding  the  cowboys,  who  finally 
abandoned  the  chase,  Cassidy  planned 
the  hold-up  of  a  Union  Pacific  train,  hut 
a  letter  to  Lewis  Johnston,  in  charge  of 
th'e  Powder  Springs  gang  was  intercept- 
ed; and,  armed  guards  having  been  plae- 
iii  all  the  trains,  the  scheme  was  giv- 
1 11  141. 

Cassidy  now  perfected  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  outlaw.-,  into  a  military  com- 
pany known  as  tin-  Wild  Hunch.  It  was 
liere  lie  showed  the  executive  ability 
thai,  marked  him  as  a  born  leader.  Th'e 
gangs  had  grown  in  numbers  to  a  point 
where  they  were  unweildy.  Dividing 
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them  into  squads  of  four  or  five,  he 
placed  each  in  charge  of  a  sergeant. 
Utterly  without  fear,  the  leader  would 
enter  .a  town  with  his  men,  spend  the 
night  drinking  or  gambling,  and  retire 
unmolested  to  conduct  another  stock 
raid  or  hold-up,  or  would  drill  his  cut- 
throats in  plain  view  of  the  settlers,  who 
never  .knew  at  what  time  the  order  to 
charge  the  cattle  corrals  would  b'e  given. 

The  desperadoes  now  had  a  line  of 
strongholds  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  to 
Arizona,  giving  them  easy  access  to  old 
Mexico  in  case  things  became  too  hot. 
The  rugged  and  broken  country  in  which 
they  worked,  however,  precluded  any 
such  condition  at  that  time,  as  the 
gorges,  canyons  and  retreats  were  al- 
most impenetrable  to  a  stranger,  and  far 
less  accessible  to  the  large  force  which 
would  be  necessary  to  dislodge  the  ban- 
dits. 

In  July  of  1897  the  Wild  Bunch,  fifty 
strong,  rode  into  the  town  of  Dixon, 
Wyoming,  and  proceeded  to  shoot  it  tip, 
shattering  everv  window  in  the  settle- 
ment and  dousing  the  lights  with  bullets. 
The  citizens,  far  outnumbered,  stood  by 
helplessly  until  the  gang,  tiring  of  the 
destruction,  rode  away.  The  raids  on 
Dixon  and  Baggs  were  frequent,  the 
outlaws  stopping  at  those  towns  to  "li- 
quor up,"  en  route  to  their  nearby  mon- 
ey cache,  which  is  said  to  have  held 
more  th'an  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

During  one  of  these  incursions,  Ben- 
der, one  of  the  members  of  the  squad 
that  had  robbed  the  Montpelier  bank, 
died  of  pneumonia  He  was  attended 
by  Johnston,  who  paid  all  the  bills  in 
gold.  While  posing  as  a  stockman  in 
the  Powder  Springs  country,  the  cattle 
Bender  possessed  were  stolen  and  the 
brands  so  mutilated  that  even  the  right- 
ful owners  could  not  identify  them. 

With  all  their  murderous  traits,  the 
outlaws  were  noi  without  their  good 
qualities,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Denver 
officer  who  declared,  "They  were  not  a 
bad  bunch  of  fellow^  unless  you  crossed 
them." 

In  support  of  Ms  assertion  he  pointed 
to  th'e  many  impoverished  cabins  in 
which  the  larders  had  been  stocked  by 
the  big-hearted  Cnssidy,  and  the  numer- 
ous occasions  on  which  freight  wagons, 


held  up  on  the  road,  were  backed  into 
poor  settlers'  ya'-ds  and  unloaded. 

While  it  was  known  that  some  of  the 
ranchmen  were  in  league  with  th'e  ban- 
dits, still  the  majority  were  forced, 
through  fear,  to  endure  their  unlawful 
acts.  In  many  oases  this  enforced  loy- 
alty w.orked  to  the  benefit  of  the  settlers. 

With  the  dawn  of  1898  conditions  h'ad 
reached  a  point  where  Governors  Rich- 
ards of  Wyoming,  Wells  of  Utah,  Adams 
of  Colorado,  and  Stuenenbcrg  of  Idaho 
took  under  consideration  a  plan  to  ex- 
terminate the  outlaws.  At  the  same 
time  a  meeting  was  held  at  Rawlins, 
Wyoming,  which  was  attended  by  law 
enforcement  officers,  cattlemen  and  de- 
tectives. Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
stockmen  also  were  in  session  trying  to 
formulate  a  program  of  action,  it  now 
being  recognized  that  nothing  short  of 
a  military  expedition  could  rid  the  ter- 
rorized sections  of  th'e  desperadoes. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  in- 
dignation meetings  came  word  of  the 
biggest  "cattle  drive  ever  known  in  cen- 
tral Wyoming.  The  Hole-in-the-Wall 
and  Powder  Springs  gangs  h'ad  joined 
forces,  and,  with  twenty  riders,  were 
moving  north,  sweeping  the  range  bare 
of  stock. 

From  the  Brown's  Park  section  came 
a  report  that  Johnston  had  murdered  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy,  Willie  Strong,  in 
cold  blood.  While  the  law  cast  about  for 
a  plan  of  action,  the  settlers  sprang  to 
arms.  Men  who  for  years  had  been 
content  to  let  Cassidy  and  his  outlaws 
ply  their  nefarious  trade  in  the  very 
shadows  of  their  ranches,  no\v  uuslung 
their  Winchesters  and  rode  in  pursuit. 
A  party  of  five  desperadoes  was  sighted 
in  r.rmvns'  Park  and  the  posse  opened 
fire.  In  the  running  gun  battle,  Valen- 
tine 8.  Hoy,  a  j  oung  ranchman,  was 
killed. 

Twenty  men  were  organized  hastily  at 
Prio<\  Utah',  and,  with  a  sheriff  at  their 
I;  •::  ',  ;_:tlloped  into  the  district.  They 
returned  to  Price  a  few  days  later,  com- 
pletely bewildered,  with  the  report  that 
the  whole  section  was  swarming  with 
armed  men,  that  posses  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  outlaws,  and  that  tlx^ 
only  way  to  rout  Cassidy  and  his  desper- 
adoes was  to  call  out  the  state  troops. 

On  March  6,  1898,  Joe  Walker,     one- 
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time  Utah  cowboy  who  had  been  crip- 
pled some  months  before  in  a  gun  battle 
with  an  officer,  and  who  was  now  a  squad 
commander  in  the  Cas'sidy  ranks,  h'eld 
up  two  cowpunchers  a  few  miles  from 
Price  and  made  off  with  a  large  herd 
of  cattle.  Again  the  sheriff  and  his 
posse,  still  sleeping  on  th'eir  guns,  took 
the  trail.  They  pushed  into  the  Rob- 
ber's Roost  country  only  to  learn  that 
Walker's  squad  had  been  reinforced  by 
twenty  men  from  other  crews.  After 
several  days  th'py  sighted  the  outlaws, 
ninety  miles  from  Price.  They  opened 
fire  with  long-range  rifles.  Walker 
and  another  desperado,  believed  to  be 
Butch  Cassidy  himself,  were  killed,  while 
two  others,  Leigh'  and  Thompson,  were 
captured  in  the  running  gun  fight 
through  the  rugged  canyons. 

Throwing  th'e  dead  across  horses  and 
manaclinj*  the  prisoners,  the  posse  re- 
lurned  to  Price.  The  body  of  Walker 
was  identified  positively  at  an  inquest 
and  the  witnesses  who  had  seen  Cassidy 
expressed  th'e  belief  that,  the  other  slain 
bandit  was  he  chieftain  himself.  A 
strong  guard  was  thrown  around  the 
jail  in  which  L  :igh  and  Thompson  were 
incarcerated  along  with  two  others  ar- 
rested at  the  inquc-it  as  accomplices  of 
the  desperadoes. 

Three  days  after  th'e  burial  the  body 
of  th'e  outlaw,  believed  to  be  Cassidy,  was 
•exhumed  for  identification  by  a  Wyom- 
ing sheriff  who  asserted  positively  that 
it  was  not  Cassidy,  although'  there  was  a 
strong  resemblance.  It  was  his  belief 
that  the  body  was  that  of  Bob  Culp,  alias 
"Red  Rob,"  a  notorious  Wyoming 
rustler. 

While  the  terrified  citizens  of  Price 
were  celebrating  th'eir  shot-lived  joy  at 
the  death  of  Cassidy,  the  Brown's  Park 
ranchmen  were  clinging  with  dogged 
tenacity  to  the  trail  of  Hoy's  slayers. 
A  posse,  riding  out  from  one  of  the 
mountain  towns,  surprised  a  squad  of 
outlaws  h'eaded  by  Johnston.  In  a  des- 
perate flight  they  took  one  prisoner,  Jack 
Bennett,  but  before  they  could  start 
back  to  jail  with  him  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-five  masked  men, 
and  Bennett  was  taken  from  them  and 
h'anged  to  a  gate  frame  at  the  Bassett 
ranch  near  the  head  of  Ladore  Canyon. 
Three  other  outlaws  of  the  squad,  John- 


ston, Lant  and  Tracy,  were  captured 
within  three  miles  of  the  Powder  Springs 
rendezvous.  The  masked  settlers  again 
attempted  to  take  the  prisoners  from 
the  posse  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  capture  of  the  bandits  was  effect- 
ed in  a  deep  gulch  filled  with  snow  wh'ere 
they  attempted  to  hide  behind  a  drift. 
The  posse  opened  fire  and  Johnson  came 
out  with'  his  hands  up.  Lant  started 
to  surrender  but  was  threatened  with 
death  by  Tracy.  The  outlaws  finally 
were  routed  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the 
possemen.  Lant  and  Tracy  were  start- 
ed for  Denver  under  h'eavy  guard,  while 
Johnson  was  rushed  to  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  arriving  there  in  custody  of 
a  sheriff  on  March  9,  1898. 

Word  of  the  hanging  of  Bennett  and 
capture  of  th'e  outlaws  spread  through 
the  region.  The  citizens  of  Vernal, 
Utah'  long  terrorized  by  the  depredations 
of  the  gangs,  observed  the  occasion  by 
lighting  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  street  and 
celebrating  riotously.  A  sigh  of  relief 
was  heaved  by  L  any  ranchmen,  for, 
while  Cassidy  himself  was  known  to  be 
alive,  the  capture  of  Johnston  marked 
the  end  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  Wild  Bunch. 

Six  more  of  the  desparadoes  were 
rounded  up  by  a  Utah'  posse  and  return- 
ed to  Vernal  where  they  were  arraigned 
for  cattle-stealing.  Among  them  were 
Tom  Meggerson  and  Tom  King,  of  the 
Powder  Springs  gang,  both  notorious 
gunmen. 

Open  warfare  now  was  declared  on 
the  bandits.  Governor  Wells  called  on 
th'e  Utah  militia  for  volunteers.  A  se- 
cret conference  of  governors  was  ar- 
ranged to  stem  the  reign  of  lawlessness 
that  had  no  parallel  in  Western  history. 
Rewards  were  posted  for  the  capture, 
dead  or  alive,  of  Butch  Cassidy,  Bill 
(Elza)  Ray,  Jack  Moore,  Moroni  Kof- 
ford,  Jack  Peterson,  I.  Maxwell,  Chris 
Madden,  Monte  Butler,  Al  Alkres,  Lew 
McCarty  and  Joe  Marlgren.  But  th'ese 
rewards  only  served  to  make  the  out- 
laws more  desperate  and  cunning. 

"Wyoming  will  cooperate  with  Colo- 
rado or  any  adjoining  state  in  the  sup- 
pression of  lawlessness,"  .Governor  Rich- 
ards telegraphed  Adams  of  Colorado. 

"Am  doing  everything  in  my  power 
to  assist  in  their  arrest  an  extern?- 
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iiiation.  My  authority  to  offer  re- 
wards is  limited  to  escaped  convicts  ;niil 
felons.  Recent  murders  were  commit- 
ted in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Will 
cooperate  in  any  way  possible,"  Gover- 
nor Heber  Wells  of  Utah,  wired  both 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  executives. 

A  plan  was  mapped  out  at  Rawlins  to 
equip  five  cowboys  from  each  state  to 
ride  through  the  bandit-infected  regions 
Texas  .Ranger  style,  eripowered  to  arrest, 
members  of  the  gangs  and  with  oHw 
to  kill  if  arrest  was  resisted,  but,  before 
the  plan  could  be  put  into  effect,  Gover- 
nor Adams  left  for  Salt  Lake  City  to 
confer  with  executives  from  neighbor 
ing  states.  A  few  days  later  he  re- 
turned with  a  statement  that  tire  gover- 
nors in  conference  had  received  a  letter 
from  'Cassidy  thanking  them  for  letting 
him  know  in  advance  that  they  intend- 
ed to  exterminate  him  and  his  outlaws. 

With  the  apparent  failure  of 'the  state 
executives  to  formulate  a  plan  for  im- 
mediate action,  with  the  realization  that 
an  organized  military  expedition  only 
would  be  massacred  in  the  mountain 
gorges,  the  sheriffs  gathered  about  them 
large  posses  of  citizens  and  volunteer 
militiamen,  scouring  the  infested  re- 
gions. For  weeks  the  outlaws  led  their 
pursurers  over  endless  trails,  losing 
them  in  ravines  i.nd  laughing  at  them 
from  lofty  crags.  Hold-up  after  hold- 
-up  was  committed  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  officers  and  the  entire  country  was 
aflame  and  in  arms  to  stop  Cassidy  and 
his  brutal  gngs'ters. 

One  by  one  members  of  the  squad- 
were  picked  up  and  jailed,  but  Cassidy 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  completely. 
He  was  not  heard  from  until  September 
10,  1900,  when  with  a  party  of  four,  he 
held  up  the  First  National  Bank  of  Win- 
nemucca,  Nevada,  and  escacped  with' 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars  in  currency. 

Rewards  totalling  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  posted  and  twenty-five  percent 
of  all  the  money  recovered  offered.  These 
huge  rewards,  together  with  the  already 
large  sums  posted  on  the  head  of  Cassidy 
and  his  renegades,  lured  many  old-tim- 
ers and  gunmen  to  the  chase.  The 
gangsters,  however,  were  layig  low, 
and  defied  every  effort  of  the  law  to 
bring  them  to  justice. 

Meanwhile   Harvey   Logan,     desperate 


leader  of  the  Ilole-in-the-Wall  gang,  had 
escaped  from  a  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
jail.  Returning  to  his  old  stamping 
ground  and  finding  the  gang  scattered, 
he  swung  south',  joining  Cassidy  in  plan- 
ning a  Union  Pacific  train  robbery  at 
Bitter  Creek.  \Vy«in;ng.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  guards  on  the  trains  iheir  flans 
were  abandoned,  and  while  Cassidy  fell 
back  to  the  Ladore  Canyon  retreat  'Lo- 
gan, the  Sundance  Kid  aiid  "Taj)" 
Duncan  drifted  south  where  they  s'figed 
the  Parachute  robbery  <>','  a  Denver  it 
-Rio  Grande  train. 

As  the  armed  posse  became  stronger 
and  more  threatening  along  the  trails, 
the  squads  one  by  one  dissolved  and  ihe 
members  fled. 

Bill  (Elza)  Ray  was  captured  and  con- 
victed in  Arizona.  Bob  Meeks  was 
sentenced  for  his  participation  in  Hie 
Monlpelier  bank  robbery.  Ben  Kil- 
patrick.  alias  "The  Tall"  Texan,"  was 
arrested  while  making  Iris  escape  toward 
the  Mexican  line.  Bill  Carver  was  kill- 
ed at  Sonora,  Texas,  while  resisting  ar- 
rest. Bob  Lee  was  captured  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  in  the  .Montana  peniten- 
tiary, while  "Sure-Shot  Sam"  tied  to 
Cuba  where  he  became  the  lender  of  a 
band  of  Cuban-American  outlaws  oper- 
ating in  Santa  Clara  Province. 

As  the  cordon  of  possemeii  closed  in 
on  Robber's  Roost,  Bulcli  Cassidy  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  It  became  known 
months  later  that  lie  had  made  his  way 
to  Arizona  where,  joined  by  the  Sun- 
dance Kid  who  h;:d  returned  from  New 
York  City  after  a  prolonged  debauch 
under  the  name  cf  Price,  and  Harvey 
Logan,  he  made  hi.-,  way  into  old  Mexi- 
co. 

The  closing  chapter  in  the  career  of 
Cassidy  was  written  in  Muenos  Aires. 
Argentina,  on  February  'Jl.  11110.  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Secure  in  the  fastness  of  the  Argen- 
tina Republic,  three  of  the  most  notor- 
ious train  robbers  in  the  history  of  West- 
ern America  are  Masters  of  a  great  cat- 
tle ranch  and  at  (he  same  time  leaders  of 
a  gang  of  brigands  so  powerful  that  the 
government  of  the  Republic  is  force* 
pay  them  tribute. 

"The  bandits  are  George  LeRoy  Par- 
ker, alias  'Butch'  Cassidy;  Harry  Long- 
abaugli,  alias  'The  Sundance  Kid,'  and 
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Harvey  Logan,  alias  'Kid  Curry,'  and 
the  most  desperate  brigand  of  them  all, 
wh'o  with  Longabaugfa  made  his  last 
public  appearance  in  the  I'nitcd  States 
when  they  held  uu  and  robbed  a  Denver 
ii  Rio  Grande  train  at  Parachute,  Colo- 
rado, and  although  iiursned  by  posses, 
eventually  reached  South  America  with 


their  loot." 

One  by  one  the  gangs  split  up-  and, 
without  the  leadership  of  either  the:  des- 
perate Logan  or  the  brutal  Cassicly. 
their  organized  depredations,  said  by 
many  authorities  to  have  been  the  most 
extensive  ever  known  in  the  -United 
States,  passed  into  history. 


W.  C.  Hold  en,  in  Rising  Star  Record 


During  the  Civil  War  th'e  military 
posts  on  the  Texas  frontier  were  for  the 
most  part  deserted.  The  settlers  who 
had  previously  depended  upon  the  Uni- 
ted Stale*  army  for  protection  were  left 
to  sh'ift  for  themselves.  The  Confede- 
racy provided  sueh  protection  as  it 
could  by  exempting  the  frontier  coun- 
ties from  regular  military  service  and 
organizing  the  able  bodied  men  there  in- 
to a  short  frontier  militia  or  national 
guard.  But  this  arrangement  was  not 
very  effective,  and,  as  a  result,  the  In- 
dian raids  were  unusually  bad  during 
1865,  and  thvy  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  frontier  was  rcoccupied  by  the  Un- 
ion forces  in  18'iti. 

About  Feb.  1.  ]:-l)G  a  band  of  18  In- 
dians were  on  a  .'aid  in  the  Clear  Fork 
valley.  In  the  late  afternoon  they  dis- 
covered two  cowboys  by  the  name  of 
Andy  McDonald  and  Arch  Ratliff  rid- 
ing across  th'e  prairie  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  aftervvads  became  Joe  Mathews' 
ranch.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  cowboys  to  ride  up  and  examine 
the  brand  of  any  loose  horse  they  sight- 
ed on  the  rang;,  th'e  Indians  hobbled 
one  of  their  horses  as  a  decoy  and  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  thicket  on  tin- 
bank  of  the  creek  and  waited  for  the 
cowboys  to  discover  the  horse.  The 
decoy  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
white  men  started  riding  leisurely  to- 
wards it  as  soon  as  they  saw  it.  When 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  thicket 
the  Indians  leaped  from  the  place  rf 
concealment  and  fired  a  volley  at  them. 
The  cowboys  returned  the  fire,  but  see- 
ing the  odds  were  against  them,  sought 
safety  in  flight.  They  returned  to  the 
settlement  and  reported  the  incident. 

The   next  day  eighteen   settlers  hasti- 


ly banded  together  and  took  up  the  trail 
of  the  Indians.  They  overtook  them  on 
Mule  Creek  about  four  miles  of  where 
Haskell  now  stands.  A  spirited  fight 
took  place,  but  the  whites  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Only  one  man,  John 
Glenn,  was  wounded,  and  that  was  by 
a  spent  arrow. 

The  settlers  returned  home,  a"d  about 
ten  days  after  th  •  Mule  creek  fight  de- 
cided ro  make  another  expedition  against 
the  Indian*  in  order  to  teach  them  a 
severe  lesson.  Mr.  T.  E.  Jackson  called 
for  volunteers  for  this  purpose  and  .in 
response  to  his  call  G.  T.  Reynolds,  W. 
D.  .Reynolds,  M.  Anderson,  Nelson 
Spears,  Andy  McDonald  Si  Huff,  Jim 
Derki,  and  EUy  Christiansen  joined 
him.  Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  captain. 

Nothing  happened  to  delay  them  un- 
til they  were  near  the  Double  Mountain 
Pork  of  the  Brazos.  Here  they  saw  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance. 
(loser  examination  showed  it  to  be  a 
stampeding  herd  of  buffalo.  Spurring 
their  horses,  the  little  band  soon  came 
near  enough  to  discover  the  chase  was 
being  caused  by  Indians.  ( 

Stopping  for  a  short  consulation  the 
the  wJiite  men  decided  to  take  a  circuit- 
ous route,  and,  by  keeping  well  under 
the  brakes  of  the  foot  hills  followed  the 
meander-ings  of  a  creek,  to  approach  the 
Indians  and  take  them  by  surprise. 
When  Jackson's  party  came  out  in  the 
open  again  there  was  only  one  Indian  in 
sight,  and  he  v.as  skinning  a  buffalo. 
They  immediately  opened  fire.  Captain 
Jackson's  men  evidently  were  not  the 
best  of  shots,  for  it  required  several  vol- 
leys to  dispatch  the  lone  brave. 

The  firing  brought  six  other  Indians, 
who,  at  the  offset,  had  been  somewhere 
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on  th'e  other  side  of  the  creek,  to  the 
rescue.  A  sharp  and  decisive  battle 
ensued  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked 
or  given  by  either  side.  A  charge  on 
the  part  of  th'e  Indians  was  repulsed  by 
Jackson's  men  who  managed  to  scalp 
two  dead  Indians  in  the  face  of  the 
other  four.  This  so  terrorized  the  sav- 
ages that  they  fled  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  escape  into  the  brakes.  The  superior 
strength  of  the  white  men's  corn  fed 
horses  soon  manifested  itself  over  that 
of  the  Indians'  grass  fed  ponies,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  battle  ground 
the  final  encouler  took  place.  G.  T. 
Reynolds  and  Andy  McDonald  were  im- 
mediaely  behind  t'rem,  while  Jackson 
and  the  others  were  flanking  on  one  side 
to  keep  the  Indians  from  cutting  aeross 
to  the  brakes.  \\  hen  th'ey  came  within 
close  range  the  Indians  began  to  bom- 
bard Reynolds  and  McDonald  with 
arrows,  and  Reynolds  was  painfully 
wounded  just  below  the  left  ribs.  He 
immediately  jerk-.J  th'e  shaft  out,  but 
the  spike  remained  in  his  side.  The 
wound  was  so  p;.r.ful  that  he  was  force- 
ed  to  dismount,  ("apt.  Jackson  remained 
with  Mm,  while  W  D.  Reynolds  and  the 
others  followed,  ki!led,  and  scalped  th" 
remainder  of  the  Indians.  One  got 
away  to  the  br.ik-  <-.  but  was  later  found 
dead.  So  ended  one  of  the  most  sang- 
uinary conflict  that  ever  took  place  any- 
where along  the  Double  Mountain  River. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  happen- 
ed to  the  wounded  Reynolds.  A  litter 
was  made  by  lashing  two  pack  horses  to- 
gether, but  the  mi. i Ion  of  the  horses  was 
so  irregular  that  it  became  too  painful  to 
bear.  Reynolds  was  forced  to  mount 
his  horse  and  ride  over  a  hundred  miles 
back  to  the  settlement.  A  cowboy  was 
sent  post  hast ,-  to  Weatherford,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Reynolds'  ranch',  for  a  doctor.  Dr.  Ray 
returned  with  him,  the  two  riding  as 
fast  as  horses  could  carry  them,  and 
changes  of  mounts  were  made  at  several 
ranches  en  route.  The  doctor  probed 
Reynold's  wound  but  could  not  find  the 
spike.  Th'e  latter  carried  the  t-pike  in 
his  side  for  sixteen  years.  All  this 
time  it  gave  him  trouble  and  in  1882  he 
went  to  a  special  surgeon  in  Kansas  City 
who  located  it  H-MF  th'e  backbone.  Mr. 
Reynolds  submitted  to  an  operation 


without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  a  drug 
to  neutralize  the  pain.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  spike  Mr.  Reynolds  began 
to  improve  in  health,  and  afterwards 
carried  the  arrow  head  in  his  pocket  as 
a  trophy.  With  the  return  of  Ms 
strength  and  health  Mr.  Reynolds  lived 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  cattle- 
men and  bankers  of  Northwest  Texas. 


Feelings  Expressed  in  Dances. 

Americans  dance  for  pleasure  but  the 
Indians  dance  to  express  various  feel- 
ings. The  dance-ceremonials  of  the  lat- 
ter are  in  effect  prayers  for  rain,  health 
and  happiness,  thanks  for  abundant 
crops,  or  are  a  demonstration  of  joy  for 
a  victory,  a  new  chief,  etc.  Th'e  deep 
philosophy  of  Indian  life  is  reflected  in 
the  colorful  tribal  dances  so  interesting 
to  see  but  often  so  difficult  to  reach.  At 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  a  group  of  writers, 
business  men  and  artists  have  united 
tribes  of  the  Southwest  in  an  anual  cele- 
bration known  as  the  inter-tribal  Indian 
ceremonial  where  such  dances  are  fea- 
tured. The  third  annual  ceremonial 
was  held  there  recently. 

With  the  red  ni<  sas  as  a  background, 
14  self-supporting  tribes  participated  in 
ceremonies  wh'icn  are  ever  of  interest  to 
the  white  spectator.  The  Xavajos,  who 
number  35,000  and  occupy  a  vast  region 
of  forest  and  plain  north  of  Gallup,  and 
Znnis,  Lagunas,  Acomas,  San  Filipes, 
San  Juans,  San  Domingos,  Taos,  Tesu- 
ques,  Cochitis,  Santa  Claras,  Jemez, 
Isletas  and  Hopis  attended  in  great  num- 
bers. Examples  of  Navajo  rug  weav- 
ing, pottery  work,  silversmithing,  bas- 
ketry and  bead  making  were  on  exhibit- 
tion  in  a  special  hall.  Indian  artists 
were  shown  at  work  in  out-door  pine  en- 
closures. The  best  Indian  painters,  in- 
cludng  Joe  Ross  of  th'e  Lagunas  and 
Roan  Horse  of  the  Navajos,  worked  on 
their  canvases  and  Navajo  medicine  men 
exhibited  sacred  sand  paintings  made 
with  varied  colored  sands  on  the  ground. 

The  ceremonials  are  a  non-profit  effort 
to  visualize  the  Indian  customs  and  to 
exhibit  their  handiwork  and  encourage 
and  stimulate  them.  Th'e  city  dweller 
who  thinks  the  day  of  the  covered  wag- 
on is  past  can  see  on  such  occasions  the 
caravans  of  peaceful  Indians  camped  in 
picturesque  array  around  camp-fires. 
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From  The  Junction  Eagle,  January  13,  1927 


HE  SrHJKCT  of  this  sketch  was 
born  February  3rd,  1857,  near 
Seguin  in  Guadalupe  county, 
Texas,  and  no  introduction  is 
necessary,  as  he  is  well  known  to  many 
people  iii  West  Texas.  His  boyhood  clays 
frere  spent  in  the  county  of  his  birth  and 
(ion/ales  comity  where  he  secured 
most  of  his  education.  In  1874 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Kimble 
county,  Texas,  and  settled  near  the 
mouth1  of  Gentry  Creek. 

Kimble  county  at  that  time  was  fre- 
quently visited 'by  marauding  bands  of 
Indians  and  it  vas  not  a  great  while  un- 
til they  paid  their  respects  to  tlve  new 
settlers  by  stealing  all  their  horses.  Mr. 
Browning  is  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  stealing  was  be- 
ing done  by  wl.ite  men  disguised  as 
Indians,  in  fact,  there  is  little  guestion 
but  wlvat  this  was  true  as  the  arrest  of  . 
some  of  the  raiders  in  later  days,  proved 
them  to  be  white  men. 

In  1875,  his  mother  died  and  was  buri- 
ed in  the  Gentry  e.  metery.  Soon  there- 
after, A.  P.  Browning,  his  father,  re- 
turne,!  to  Guadalupe.  leaving  Mr. 
Browning  to  make  his  own  livelihood  in 
this  new  county  of  his  choice.  Work 
\\as  scarcce  and  wages  were  small.  He 
put.  in  the  first  few  month's  of  his  time 
working  on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches, 
but  linally  obtained  a  job  as  clerk  i«  the 
first  store  in  Kiinble  county  at  a  wage  of 
$15.00  per  month. 

During  this  time  he  had  several  close 
rails  with  raiding  Indians,  but  managed 
to  tret  out  with  his  scalp  each  time.  He 
acted  as  a  messengir  to  the  settlers  on 

ral  occasion*,  warning  th'em  against 
the  approach  of  the  Indians.  He  well 
remembers  the  occasion  when  Indians 
killed  Isaac  Kountz  near  where  the  Price 

ip  is  now  located  and  crossed  th'e 
mountains  and  killed  a  Mr.  Spear  as  was 
recently  recounted  in  this  paper.  He 
belonged  to  a  military  organization  call- 
ed the  "Minute  Men''  that  were  orgaii- 

;  for  th'1  protection  of  the  set  tiers 
and  were  used  many  times  in  an  effort 
to  avenge  the  death  of  some  of  th'e  early 


settlers,  or     in  an     endeavor  to     recover 
stolen  live-stock. 

In  1878,  a  family  living  on  the  John- 
son Fork  of  th'e  Guadalupe  by  the  name 
of  Dowdy,  had  three  or  four  members  of 
their  family  killed  by  the  Indains.  There 
was  some  suppolion  at  the  time  that 
white  men  did  this  outrage,  but  no  defin- 
ite information  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  nearest  post  office  was  at  Mason. 
Texas,  which'  had  been  established  some 
years  prior  to  this  time  by  military 
authorities  as  protection  to  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians  and  bandits.  The 
early  settlers  would  make  about  one  trip 
per  month  for  their  mail  and  a  few 
groceries.  Most  of  the  necessities  of  life 
were  obtained  in  th'e  woods  and  from  the 
streams  as  there  was  an  abundance  of 
wild  game  of  all  descriptions  and  plenty 
of  fish  in  the  streams.  Occasionally  a 
bear  would  be  killed  and  buffalo  and 
antelope  ranged  as  far  as  the  watersheds 
of  the  Llanos.  Buffalos  were  very  high- 
ly prized  for  their  hides,  which  were 
used  for  robes,  after  they  were  proper- 
ly dressed.  Thousands  of  these  animals 
were  wantonly  killed  for  their  hide  only, 
for  marketing  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Browning  remembers  the  organ- 
ization of  Kimble  county  in  1876.  There 
was  an  attempt  mode  to  locate  th'e  coun- 
ty seat  at  Kimbleville,  which  was  locat- 
ed about  I1/;  miles  northeast  from  Junc- 
tion on  the  old  ''Will  Taylor"  place. 
District  Court  was  held  at  this  place  one 
or  two  sessions,  when  for  some  cause 
not  known,  the  county  seat  was  moved 
to  Junction  City,  now  Junction.  An 
election  was  held  and  the  first  county 
officers  were  Wm.  Potter,  County  Judge, 

E.  K.  Kountz,  County  Clerk,  Frank  Latta 
Sh'eriff,  N.  Q.  Patterson,     Treasurer,  W. 

F.  Gilliland,     Assessor,   M.     J.  Denman, 
Surveyor.       The   Commissioners   were   .1. 
K.   StelVy   for  June! ion  City,      Felix   Bur- 
ton, Bear  Creek,  Henry  Pearl,  Saline  and 
Noah  Knox,  Devil's  River. 

Among  the  best  businesses  and  those 
most  patroni/.ed  in  those  days  were  the 
saloons.  Many  troubles  of  various 
knids  characterized  the  Junction  City 
of  those  days.  Eleven  men  have  been 
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killed  in  its  streets  and  saloons.  Mr. 
Browning  attended  bar  for  a  while  for 
Newt  Dorbandt,  but  soon  found  the  .job 
was  not  what  he  wanted  and  gave  it  up 
to  herd  sheep. 

In  1880,  he  went  with  Dr.  E.  K.  Konntz 
to  Edwards  county  and  helped  him  es- 
tablish the  first  store  in  that  county.  Dr. 
Kount/  hauled  his  own  freight  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  via  Uvalde.  The  store 
was  soon  sold,  and  Mr.  Browning  return- 
ed to  Junction  where  he  accepted  a  job 
as  deputy  post  master  linden  N.  C.  Pat- 
terson. In  1884,  he  accepted  a  job  from 
the  late  G.  W.  Hodges  at  $20.00  per 
month,  which  ho  considered  a  large  sal- 
ary. In  188.")  lie  went  into  the  stock 
business  on  Iris  o\vn  finances  saved  from 
his  wages  and  in  the  next  year  married 
Miss  Josie  Childs.  He  was  elected  Tax 


Assessor  of  Kimble  county  in  1886  and 
served  until  190fi.  In  1910  he  was  elect- 
ed County  Treasurer  of  Kimble  county 
which  office  h'c  has  held  since  that  date. 
Uncle  Jim,  as  most  of  \is  know  him, 
has  a  record  of  public  service  probably 
unexcelled  in  Texas.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  he  has  handled  thousands  of 
dollars  of  public  monies  and  no  question 
of  any  kind  has  ever  been  raised  about 
Iris  official  acts.  His  account-;  are  al- 
ways correct  and  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioner's Courts  under  whom  he  has 
worked,  on  time.  He  is  probably  more 
Iamiliar  with  the  records  of  Kimble 
county  than  any  other  person  in  the 
county.  His  integrity,  faithfulness  and 
efficiency  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
public  office  and  Ins  example  as  a  citizen 
are  virtues  we  could  all  well  emulate. 


*  ra 

Kerrville  Mountain  Sun,  January  27,  1927 


Surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  her 
children  and  intimate  friends.  Mrs. 
Rosalie  Dielert,  for  70  years  a  Kerr 
County  resident,  celebrated  her  94th 
birthday  anniversary  recently  at  the 
home  of  her  damrhter.  Mrs.  Henry  Weiss, 
917  Water  Street. 

The  Dietert   name   is   closely   interwov- 
en with  the  early  history  of  Kerr  County 
and  on  the  occasion   of  her  anniversary, 
this  remarkable     pioneer     woman     lived 
again  through     the.  perilous     days  when 
there  was  little   save   wilderness     on  the 
spot     where  the  oily     of  Kerrville     now 
stands.       In  response  to  inquiries  by  her 
grandchildren   and      great-grandchildren, 
Mrs.  Dietert  recounted  many  of  the 
standing   incidents      of   the   old      froi 
which  she  has  survived  to     see  repi, 
by  th'e  modern  civilization. 

Miss  Rosalie  Hess  was  born  in  .]•• 
Germany,  on  January  17,  183:?.  II riv- 
ing heard  <>L'  the  wonders  of  the  new 
world,  she -left  h.T  home  in  ihe  nld  coun- 
try and  on  March  15,  1854,  embarked 
with  a  party  of  friends  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, bound  for  Texas.  After  eight  long 
weeks  on  roii;:lr  seas,  the  |M>al  landed  at 
(ialveston.  from  whence  the  party  of 
German  settlers  were  transported  to 
Indianola — long  since  destroyed  by  a 


tropical     storm— in    a     two-masted    sail 
boat. 

From  Indianola,  the  homseekers  trans- 
ferred to  wagon  transports  and  began 
the  hazardous  trek  to  New  Braunfels, 
then  the  niecca  o.f  all  German  immi- 
grants to  Texas.  This  journey  was  even 
more  tiresome  than  the  ocean  voyage,  as 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  water  from  six  to  12  inches  in 
depth.  There  were  no  roads  or  dry 
camping  places  and  the  danger  from 
warring  Indians  was  ever  present.  Ap- 
proximately five  months'  time  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  trip  from  Germany 
to  Xew  Braunfels. 

.After  a  .short   stay  at  New     Brannfels, 

Aiis:,  lie,:,  cain:-  to  the  Guadalupe  Valley 

to  reside  \-ith  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Id,  near  where  the     pres- 

en1   ; ....  ii  of  Comfort  is  located. 

In  August,  1854,  a  party  of  13  men 
'•  \v  Bra  mi!  els  moved  up  into  the 
\alley  of  the  Guadalupe  shortly  after 
their  arrival  from  Germany.  This  little 
group  of  adventurers  was  made  up  of 
college  graduate.;,  seeking  political  free- 
dom in  a  new  laud.  They  surveyed  a 
tract,  laid  out  a  tOM'D  and.  named  it  Com- 
fort. 

Among  these  13  original     founders  of 
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Comfort    was   Christian    Diefert.   who    the 
following      year      married    Mi.-s      K<> 
I  [ess.       Tlic  young  e  el    up  h" 

keeping  in  ;i  one-room  log  cabin  with  on- 
few  pieces  of  I'n '  •  d|'  wal- 
nut liy  M  i-.  I  lieterl . 

(  hristian      Dicfirt      wa  '      a    millwri 
and  lie  built   a   mill  to  -.ri-iml  corn  anil 
Innibrr    for    the    Intle      sett  lenient.        The 
power     was  snppliid  by     a   huge     water 
\\lieel.  two  years  at     <  iomfort, 

Mr.  Dictert  and  l:is  bride  removed  to 
Frede'  ickshnrg  ,ind  he  established  the 
first  mill  there. 

In  IN"I 7.  the  year  following  the  organ- 
ization of  Ken-  CoUllty,  Ihe  Dielerts  : 
ed  to  what  is  QOW  the  prosperous  city  of 
Kerrville.  The  young  millwright 
bought  land  and  constructed  a  saw  mill 
upon  the  present  site  of  the  Kerrville 

i  Storage  ( io.  plant. 

Some  of  the  Hrst  lumber  eut  in  the  mill 
wa-.  used  in  the  construct  ion  of  a  liome 
for  the  little  family.  Oddly  enough 
this  home  was  located  upon  the  very 
spot  where  Mrs.  Dietert  celebrated  her 
!)lth  anniversary  <>n  Monday.  The  pro- 
perty is  now  owned  by  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter.  Mi  .  and  Mrs.  Il< 
Weiss.  Today  many  old  houses  are  still 
standing  in  Ken-  County  const  ruei  e. 
cypress  lumber  cut  by  Christian  Die- 

tl   his  mill  on  the  (iuadalupe. 
Thus    it    was    ilia      the    Dietcrts    beC8 
identified    with    the   destiny   and    develop- 
ment   of   Kerrvii 

Later  on   Mr.   Divert   built   a   flour  mill 
of  a  queer  old     type,  consist  ing     of  two 
e  mill  stones,  one  above   the  other  re- 
volving   in    opposii.-    direct  ions,    crushing 
grinding  wliva*   and  corn  into  flour 
and   meal. 

The    hardships   and    privations      of    the 
Kerrville  settlers  were  many;   they 
forci'd    to   go   to  San  Antonio 
supplies    and    the    necessities      of    life    and 
the    nearest    doctor    was    in    San    Antonio. 
In   e  I  he   neighbors   assist- 

ed   each    other    with    home      prepared   po- 

and  herbs. 

In    spite   of   the      toil,   trouble,      Indian 
Is  and   outlaw   depredation*, 
.ent  grew     into  a   small      village.        A 
•/as  opened   and     a   one  room 
log  court   house  was   built   where   jn 

meted  out. 
The  Dietert     home  was     the  center  of 


social  activities.  To  the  tune  of  fiddle 
and  aceordeon.  gay  young  couples  danc- 
ed in  the  large  living  room.  Being  ac- 
complished in  the  art,  Mrs.  Dietert 
taught  the  young  men  aixl  the  very  few 
girls  to  i  •  waltz. 

Santa  Clans  brought  the  very  first 
Ohri  ee  in  Kerrville  to  th'e  Die- 

lert  home.  People  came  for  miles  around 
to  see  (he  wonderful  tree,  which  of 
as  not  ihe  glittering  Yule  tree 
today.  Its  dress  was  modest;  the 
home-made  decorations  consisted  of  fest- 
oons of  chains,  the  length's  of  which  were 
cut  i'min  bright  colored  paper,  nuts  cov- 
ered with  gold  and  silver  paper,  apples 
brought  from  San  Antonio  and  cookie-' 
cut  into  shapes  of  birds  and  animals, 
•led  with  colored  sugar.  The 
candles  were  tallow  dips 

In  (ho  of  the  Old  South  with 

its  traditional  opt  n  houses,  the  Dietert 
home  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  its  over- 
night visitor  or  a  meal  partaken  that 
was  not  shared  by  a  traveler. 

Mrs.    Dietert   hi    the   early   days   served 

r  ai    Kerrville  for  20  years. 

\\hile    Air.    Dieter'    served    a   number      of 

IS   as   justice   o!    the   peace.     Both    of 

them   mastered      ;he     English     language 

after   they   came   to   Kerrville. 

In  .1SH2  Mr.   Dieiert   sold  his  home  and 

mill    property     ami    purclvased     a     farm 

ihe     river     opposite     the     town. 

where    he    resided    \vith    his   family   until 

his  death  in  1!J()2. 

Despite  her  advanced  years.  Mrs.  Die- 
teri  are  u  nlinnned  and  her  mem- 

ory is  remarkably  clear.  She  takes  a 
a  keen  interest  in  reciting  the  stirring 
'i'  the  pa 

]\Irs.  Dietert  n  daughters  living 

and  four  sous,  all  married,  and  with 
representative  families,  leaders  in  civic 
and  social  life  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  majority  of  the  children 
were  present  for  the  IMth1  anniversary 
Mrs.  Diclert  also  lias  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  ii  great,  great-grand- 

-HT. 


WANTED -I  will  pay  five  dollars  each  for 
iollirr  of  the  lionks,  "Jhc  Lilc  of  Billy  Dixon" 
or  "Clay  Allison  of  the  Washita,  by  Clarke." 
-A.  B.  Macdonald,  4420  Norledge  Place, 
Kansas  C  ty,  Mo. 
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ORE  than  00  yours,  91.  next  May  to 
bo  exact,  have  gone  by  since 
Cynthia  Arm  Parker  was  lost  to 
civilization.  In  the  days  when 
old  Fort  Parker  was  destroyed  th'e  great 
empire  state  of  Texas  had  a  population 
of  only  30,000.  They  were  harassed  by 
over  5000  hosiil->  redskins,  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Caddoes  and  Comanches. 
Over  8000  semi-civilized  Indians  roamed 
the  prairies,  th'e  most  friendly  being  the 
Ohoetaws  av.d  the  Cliiekasaws.  Most  of 
the  frontier  history  is  rapidly  passing 
away  as  the  old  pioneers,  one  ]>y  one. 
cross  the  great  divide.  Like  the  lost 
mines  of  th'e  adventurous  Spaniards, 
vast  Historical  wealth  is  irretrievably 
lost  for  the  want  of  some  one  to  put  10 
record  the  rich  \ •••miniscenes  of  the  men 
•  and  women  who  h  ill  Ihe  •foundations  of 
this  great  hmd  oF  ours. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  and 
talk  with'  one  of  the  veterans  who  was 
with  the  rangers  that  captured  Quanah 
barker.  From  him  I  got  this  story  of 
the  White  Squaw  and  Ivor  boy — chieftain 
of  all  the  Ooinam  he  tribes.  I  am  in- 
indebted  to  Henry  C.  Fuller  of  Brown- 
wood,  for  some  Facts  which  relate  to  the 
fall  of  old  Fort  Parker.  To  A.  W.  Mere- 
dith of  Wills  Poinl,  vice  president  of  th'e 
Van  Zandt  County  National  bank,  I  am 
grateful  for  some  facts  concerning  the 
final  resting  place  'of  Cynthia  Ann  Par- 
ker. 

In   the   fall    of   1833   the   Parker    family 
moved   from      Cole    county,      Illinois,      to 
Texas.     The    elder   Parker    was      a       Vir 
ginian  by  birth.     He  lived  I'or  a  \vlii I 
Georgia,  but   raised  his  family  princ: 
ly  in  old  Bedford   county,   Tenm 
was  from  this   country,   in   1818,   tha 
moved  to  Illinois — then  a  country  in 
far  \vest.     To  speak  of  Texas,  even  i;; 
'30s.  was  but  to  mention  the  land  tor. 
the     setting     sun.     it      had     a    F'ar-a'w  i; 
sound.     But    Ihe   elder     Parker     and   hi-, 
sons  dreamed  of  the  distant  lands  on  the 
frontier.     And    they    came   to   build    their 
aliar-l'ires   in   a    howling   wilderness.    And 
what    is   more   slrangei   (hey   came    lo      b  • 
massacred   by   th'e  Comanehes   whose  sav- 
age  braves   were  destined    to   be  ruled    by 


the  blood  of  the  very  family  they  sought 
to  wipe  ont  in  that  terrible  raid. 

These  pioneers  built  Parker's  fort  on 
tb"  headwaters  of  the  Navasota,  then 
about  60  miles  above  the  settlements.  II 
was  a  block  hons->,  built  of  rough-hewn 
logs  tor  the  protection  of  the  people  in 
case  of  an  Indian  raid.  It  was  M-.-ft.ed 
about  a  mile  west  of  th'e  riyn-  .ml  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  site  of  Groesbeck,  Texas.  The 
fort  was  established  in  1834.  At  the 
time  the  Indians  made  their  deadly  raid 
—May  19,  1836- -the  following  were  in 
th'e  fort}:  The  Parkers,  Plummers,  Nix- 
ons,  Kelloggs,  Froclts,  Dwights,  and  the 
Faulkenburgs,  Mrs.  Duty,  Silas  Bates,  a 
Mr.  Lunn  and  Abram  Anglin — represent- 
ing 22  adults  and  some  15  or  more  chil- 
dren. They  were  all  in  the  fort  on  the 
night  of  the  18th—  the  night  before  the 
raid.  Mr.  Fuller  states  that  local  legend 
and  history  unite  in  saying  that  at  least 
500  Comanche  Indians  attacked  the  fort 
and  killed  practically  every  person  there, 
a  few  managing  to  make  their  escape. 
The  death'  list  consisted  of  Elder  John 
Parker,  Silas  Parker,  Ben  Parker,  Sam 
Parker  and  Robert  Frodt.  The  people 
who  were  dangerously  wounded  were 
Mrs.  John  Parker,  Granny  Parker  and 
a  Mrs.  Duty.  After  burning  the  fort  the 
Indians  carried  the  following  away  as 
captives:  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer,  daugh- 
ter of  .lame,  Parker,  and  h'er  little  son, 
James  Plummer,  '2  years  old;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
I.eth  Kellogg,  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  9 
1.  and  her  little  brother,  John 
Park-".1,  children  of  Silas  Parker. 

li       as     9  o'clock     on     the  morning  of 

ls:Ui  -the* tragic  day,  like     so 

'I:TS   that     have   made   Texas     a 

i'nied     by     her     martyrs'  blood. 

•  I    vould  the  mighty  history  of     the 

•  nut  Invest  be  were  it  not  for  these 

bloody  chapters   that   tell   of   the  fall   of 

torts  and   recount     the  heroism   on  such 

fields  as  Goliqd  and  San  Jacinto!       To 

(ell   the  story  of     these     battles  and  our 

Alamo     around     our     firesides   is  but  to 

leach  diir  sons  they  are  born  of  Spartan 

blood. 

James  W.  Parker,  Nixon,  the  Faulken- 
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burgs,  Hates  and  An-ilin  o  the 

fields  so!,:,,  distance  in  t 1;.'  Mavasota  bo! 
toms.     Suddenly,   an    if   ri>;ing   from      the 
very    duM,    hundreds      of      Indians 
seen  riding  towards  the  fort.      They 
within   three   hundied   yards  and.   having 
halted,  raised      i   white     flay,      l^njamin 
Parker  went   out     •    treat    with  them.    He 
came   back   and    ';,id    lie   lielieved    <he   In- 
dians intended     to     fight,     lint    that      he 
would   treat   with   1  h'eni   again.      He    went 
—but   he   never  returned.      Pandemonium 
set    in.      Amidst    savage     wanvhoops     and 
blood-curdling  screeches,  the  whole  b 
charged   the   fort,  now  defended   by   only 
two   men.       Execution   was   speedy     and 
horrible.     It    was   the    common      storv    of 
an  Indian  massacre. 

From  tli'is  sad  rehearsal  let  us  turn 
away  to  follow  th-  fortunes  of  those  few 
who  lived  even  to  be  earned  into  capti- 
vity. For  there  was  a  mother  who  was 
compelled  to  lift  her  nine-year-old 
daughter  Cynthia  Ann,  and  her  bro- 
ther, John,  up  behind  a  warrior.  The 
Indian  turned  his  pony's  head  to  the 
far-away  Gomanche  land.  As  he  faded 
from  view.  Cynthia  Ann  was  torn  from 
her  mother's  arms,  only  some  day  to 
rock  on  her  bosom  a  baby  born  to  rule 
the  warriors  th'at  stole  his  mother  in  the 
years  of  the  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  wa-,  taken  captive  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  K'eecliies.  Six 
months  thereafter  some  Delaware^ 
bought  her  from  th'ese  Indians  for  $1">0. 
They  carried  her  to  Xaeogdoehes,  where 
Keneral  Sam  Houston  paid  them  a  ran- 
som of  *];")<)  ;dl  they  paid  and  all  the\ 
asked.  One  of  fh»  mo-,1  revolting  crimes 
at  the  fall  of  the  fort  was  the  murder  oi 
Klder  Parker.  Having  surrounded  him 
with  his  own  family,  they  stripped,  tom- 
ahawked and  scalped  him  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  way  to  Xaeogdoches  one 
of  Mrs.  Kcllogu-'s  rescuers  slightly  dis- 
abled a  .skulking  Indian.  .She  instantly 
recognized  him  as  the  slayer  of  the  Klder 
Parker.  Without  judge,  charge  or  jury, 
the  redskin  was  given  quick  passage  to 
his  happy  hunting  groin 

William  Donoho.  a  big  hcaMed  Amer,- 
iean  merchant  in  Pallia  Fe,  N'ew  Mexico, 
aiiled  by  some  traders  on  the  old  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  redeemed  Mrs.  Rachel  Phimmer 
from  an  unspeakably  brutal  capacity. 
These  traders  found  her  in  the  wild  i. 


nesses   of   thv    i;  ..mtains     so 

north  of  Santa   Fe  that  it  -took  17  da, 
reach    that    frontier    town.     After   a   year 
and   six   months  of  awl'id     capti 
was   given   a    royal   reception.      ln   a   short 
while    Mr.    Donoho      and    his      <_^HH]    wife 
carried   h'er   to   her   brothel'  in-law,   a    Mr. 
Xixoll    of      Independence.    ,\i  In 

•    Mr.    \ixon    look    Mrs.   Plummer     to 
her    father's    hon-e.      Twent\  nths 

of  captivity  had  worn  away.  During  all 
this  while  she  did  not  know  the  fate  of 
h'er  baby  from  whom  she  was  separated. 
and  the  child- born  six  months  afterward 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  her  ; 
There  is  a  remarkable  thing  about  Mrs. 
Plummer's  history:  She  was  born  on 
the  Tilth',  mar  ied  on  the  l!»th.  captured 
on  the  ]0th.  ransomed  on  the  19th,  re; 
ed  Independence  or  the  10th,  and  died 
on  the  lltth1  of  the  >  month.  Her  baby, 
lost  on  the  fall  of  Fort  Parke-.  was  ran- 
somed and  carried  to  Fort  Gibson  late  in 
the  year  of  1842.  His  irrand  father 
reached  home  with  him  in  February, 

t.      He  grew  to  be  one  of  the  mosi 
speeted    citizens      of  on      county. 

Texas.  This  leaves  Cynthia  Ann  and 
and  .John  Parker,  who  were  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  diflerent  tribe.* — the  girl  by 
the  Coiaanches.  and  the  boy  p.  obably  hy 
the  Kiowas. 

John  Parker  reached  manhood  and 
came    a    noted    warrior.     His    tribe    plan- 
ned  a   campaign   beyond  the   Rio  (!rai 
<  >n   the   raid    .loin,    captured      a    beautiful, 
dark-eyed    senorita      and    made      her      his 
wife.     "While  yet   a   captive  she  fell   mad- 
ly  in   Io\  e   with   him,   as  only  a      Spanish 
maiden    can.        John    bee;  Merately 

ill    with    the    smallpox.     The    whole    cow- 
ardly tribe  fled   in  consternation,  !ea\ 
him   to   die  alom — but   they   took   his 
orita.     The  Spanish   girl   was  haunted    by 
visions   of    IP  ring      warrior-lover. 

Not1  counting  danger  nor  distance  she 
eaped   and   fled  tjf  Tiis  side.   He   got   well— 
and.      in      perfect    disgu-t,   quit      his  tribe 
forever   to    m 

pie  of  his  faithful  captive-wife.  In  all 
the  lomance  of  our  early  history  there 
is  no  page  quite  so  beautiful  as  this.  It 
is  the  story  of  I  nquesl  over  tin- 

heart  of  an  American  pioneer  schooled  in 
all    the    savage    discipline    of    the    Coman- 
and  the   Kiowas— the   wild   Arabs  of 
i  lie   New    World. 
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At  the  fall  of  Fort  Parker,  on  the 
morning  of  May  19th,  ISHli,  Mrs  Pa 
was  forced  to  lift  her  little  nine-year-old 
daughter,  Cynthia  Ann,  np  behind  a 
heartless  savage,  as  has  heen  recited  be- 
fore. He  rode  ;.\vay  to  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  wild  Comam-hcs.  Twen- 
ty-four years  and  seven  months  rolled  by 
until  her  recapture,  December  18,  IS(ii). 
in  other  words.  Cynthia  Ann  was  :U 
years  old  when  seen  again.  No  word 
was  had  from  her  in  this  awful  lapse  ol' 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Long,  long  be- 
fore her  recovery,  she  had  been  given  up 
as  one  dead.  But  wo  must  know  some 
events  that  strangely  bi  ought  about  the 
purely  accidental  discovery  of  Cynthia 
Ann,  by  which  she  was  once  more  restor- 
ed to  a  civilization  from  which  she  had 
long  since  been  weaned. 

It     was  now  18,18,     Major     .Karle  Van 
Dorn.  with  some  Tnited  States  dragoons, 
was   preparing     to  leave     Fo.t    lieiknap. 
The   famous   Van   Dorn  campaign  ag" 
all  the  hostile  tribes  was  now  opening. 

Snl  Ross,  afterward  a  household  word 
in  Texas,  was  only  IS  years  of  age  and 
on  his  college  vacation.  He  took  com- 
mand of  135  friendly  Indians — Wacoe-. 
Tehuaeaiioes,  Toncahuas  and  Caddoe-. 
Van  Doin  readily  accepted  their 
vices  when  tendered,  and  they  entered 
on  the  celebrated  campaign.  Ross  and 
his  command  took  the  lead.  Van  Dorn 
with  his  dragoons  and  supply  train 
brought  up  the  rear.  When  Ross  reach- 
ed the  Wichita  mountains  he  sent  a 
trusty  Waco  and  a  Tehnacano  to  scout 
the  Wichita  village,  75  miles  cast  of  the 
Wichita  river.  He;  hoped  to  find  the 
camp  of  the  savage  Comanches  whose 
raid  had  worked  .such  awfnl  havoc  on  old 
Fort  Parker.  The  scouts  were  ama/ed 
to  find  thai  Buflv.lo  Hump  and  his  hand 
of  Comanches  were  in  the  village  trad- 
ing and  gambling  with  the  Wichitas. 
When  night  fell  they  slole  two  Comanche 
ponies  and  hurri-'diy  carried  word  to  Snl 
Ross.  Buffalo  Hump  was  the  one  chief 
among  all  the  lu. stile  tribes  against 
whom  Van  Dorn's  expedition  was  direct- 
ed. Ross  had  a  hard  time  to  make  Van 
Dorn  trust  the  word  of  his  scouts.  At 
last  he  persuaded  Van  Dorn  to  make 
forced  inarch  with  his  dragoons  against 
the  village. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  on  the  first  day 


of  October.  Van  Dorn,  with  h,s  dra- 
goons, and  Sid  Ros,.  with  his  135  red- 
skins, struck  the  Wichita  village  like 
thunderbolts  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Buf- 
falo Hump  and  his  powerful  band  were 
almost  wiped  of  I'  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
the  first  assault.  Van  Dorn's  command 
fought  like  demons,  for-  they  saw  afresh 
the  scenes  of  old  Fort  Parker.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  them  be- 
ing "Lizzie."  She  was  a  white  girl  for 
whom  not  a  solitary  relative  was  ever 
found;  nor  a  single  soul  who  could  give 
the  faintest  recognition.  Snl  Ross  adopt- 
ed, reared  and  educated  her  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  lather.  She  reached  a 
graceful  •womanliiM.d,  vnarued  and  died 
ilie  flowers  and  sweet  perfumes 
of  southern  California. 

The  next  great  epoch  in  the  frontier 
history  of  the  southwest  was  Ihe  battle 
of  Pease  river,  where,  after  the  dragging 

s  of  a  quart-. •  <  f  a  century  had  • 
by,  Cynthia  Ann      Parker  lifts   her  form 
ive  tiie   horizon   of  a   civilization  l.rom 
which   she   had    long   since    faded    away. 

When  the  leaves  began  to  fall  in  18(10. 
a  powe  ''id  band  of  Comanches  made  a 
terrible  raid  thrr>n<_rh  Parker  and  adja- 
cent counties.  Tiider  the  leadership  of 
Chief  N'ocnna  they  spread  ruin  and  dis- 
aster along  their  war  trail.  Sid  Ross, 
now  a  captain  of  the  Texas  Ran: 
'JO  dragoons  from  'he  regular  army,  and 
ili/.ens  out  of  Palo  Pinto  county, 
took  the  Indians  hv  complete  surprise  at 
their  camp  near  Cedar  mountains,  on  the 
headwaters  of  Pease  riven,  They  were 
packing  their  hordes  preparatory  to  the 
rtion  of  camp  when  Snl  Ross  and 
his  command  swept  down  upon  them  like 
a  whirlwind.  In  uss  than  half  an  hour 
he  had  killed  or  captured  everything  in 
sight  except  Xocona,  who,  with  an  In- 
dian behind  him,  ;»'oke  for  the  moun- 
tains six  miles  away.  On  a  swil't  pony, 
the  chief's  squaw,  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  rode  beside  him.  Koss  and  Kill- 
iher  pursued  (hem  like  devils.  Ross 
soon  came  within  range  and  killed  the 
Indian  riding  behind  Xocona.  It  piov- 
ed  to  be  a  woman,  hidden  under  a  trreaf 
Buffalo  robe.  In  her  fall  she  nnhorsed 
the  chief  by  a  death  g;  ip.  A  deadly 
combat  was  dray,  u  between  Snl  Ross 
and  the  Comaii'-he  chieftain.  At  last  a 
shot  from  his  revolver  broke  the  Indian's 
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right,  aim  and  lie  rt  ukl  no  longer  pull 
the  bowstring.  The  ranger  then  shot 
him  through  the  body.  'Walking  deli- 
berately to  a  t:  i'.  he  leaned  against,  it 
and -began  to  ?i':g  the  death-chat— the 
only  privilege  a  redskin  ever  begs  of  his 
foe.  Rangers  hn /nig  a:  rived.  Nocona 
was  commanded  :<>  surrender.  lie,  an- 
swered bv  a  vicious  thrust  with  Id-  hmce. 
A  rifle  ball  brought  the  death  song  to  an 
abrupt  close.  And  Xoeona's  lance,  war 
bonnet  and  shield  were  hung  amonir  the 
trophies  in  the  old  state  capitol. 

The  squaw  and  the  child  captured  by 
Lieutenant  Kdliher  proved  to  be  No- 
cona's.  The  trained  frontiersmen  at 
once  discovered  that  she  was  a  while 
woman  bron/ed  !._.  the  winds  and  the 
suns  of  the  plains  that  her  eyes  \ 
bine  and  that  sh"  v,"as  weeping.  They  told 
her  not  to  cry,  for  they  would  not' harm 
her.  For  IT)  yea!';,  an  unbroken  search 
had  been  made  1'or  the  missing  girl  of 
old  Fort  Parker.  Somehow,  it  da-wned 
upon  them  that  they  had  found  Cynthia 
Aim  Parker  in  the  fallen  chieftain's 
wife.  I'mler  like  conditions,  it  is  said 
that,  the  Indian  neither  laughs  nor 
weeps.  lie  is  stea'i.ly  indifferent,  to  any 
emotion  that  stirs  the  white  man 's  breast. 
But  she  said  she  was  dying  not  for  her- 
self, hut  for  her  two  boys,  as  she  thought. 
slain  in  the  baiile.  She  was  carried  to 
the  settlements  ai:.i  readily  identified  as 
the  long-lost  Cynthia  Ann  Parker. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  wigwams 
of  the  Comanches  had  made  her  as  per 
feet  an  Indian  as  i!  she  had  been  born 
around  the  can.pf:res.  She  had  forgot- 
ten every  English  word.  Civili/ation 
was  so  unbear;il.!e  t<,  her  that  she  sought 
every-  chance  to  (scape.  A  close  watch 
had  to  be  kept  over  her  for  days  and 
days.  Slowly  the  recollection  of  child- 
hood scenes  stole  upon  her  savage  sense. 
At  last  '  she  became  contented  in  her 
brother's  house  in  Anderson  county, 
Texas.  While  she,  in  some  measure,  ad- 
justed herself  to  the  ways  of  civili/ation 
yet  so  long  as  she  lived  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker  kept  up  her  Comanche  worship 
of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Her  little  "Prairie  Flower"— the  babe 
that  rode  with  ii-  mother  alongside  Xo- 
eona's fatal  flight- -died.  In  less  than 
two  years  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  was  laid 
beneath  the  flowers  that  bloomed  on  the 


grave  of  her  little  barbarian.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith of  Wills  Point,  Texas,  a  fellow  citi- 
zen in  those  distant  days,  related  this  to 
me:  ''Subsequent  to  Cynthia  Ann's  cap- 
ture by  Sul  Ross's  brigade,  she  lived  in 
the  lower  part  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
Texas,  in  1861-62,  with  her  brother  who 
moved  from  there  to  Anderson  county 
where  she  died.  Afterwards  the  United 
government  made  an  appropriation  to 
have  her  remains  moved  to  Oklahoma 
and  buried  beside  her  son's  body — Chief 
Quanah  Parker. 

Her  two  sons  did  not  fall  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Pease  riv -r.  Several  years  after- 
ward one  died  on  the  great  plains  of  Tex- 
as. The  other  son  lived  to  become  the 
great  Comanche  chief — Quanah  Parker. 
lie  was  born  near  Wichita  Falls,  in 
1S.")4.  He  ruled  his  people  on  their  res- 
ervation in  the  old  Indian  Territory,  now 
the  progressive  st.-j,.  Of  Oklahoma.  He 
spoke  the  English  tongue,  was  quite  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  owned  a  well- 
stocked  ranch.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Fuller 
writes  : 

"Quanah  Parker  died  at  his  home 
three  miles  northwest  of  Cache.  Okla., 
in  the  spring  of  1011.  A  daughter,  Ks- 
ther,  and  two  sons  also  sleep  by  his  side. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Quanah  Parker. 
N'eda  Parker.  Birds-ong,  bought  the  old 
home  place  and  is  now  living  there.  The 
house  is  a  large  I'^-room  frame  building. 
built  about  30  years  ago,  by  S.  B.  Burnett 
of  Fort  Worth,  who  had  a  large  tract  of 
grazing  land  in  that  immediate  section 
leased  at  that  time,  and  who  was  for 
many  years  a  e!o:,e  personal  friend  of 
Quanah  Parker.  The  names  and  ad- 
di'-esses  of  the  M>ns  and  daughters  of 
Quanah  Parker  are :  Mrs.  Edward  Clark, 
Law-ton.  Okla..  Bladwin  Parker  ,  India- 
fa  oma,  Okla.,  Mrs.  licssie  Parker  Asenap, 
Indiahoma,  Okla..  and  White  Parker 
Lawton,  Okla.  " 

Thus  ends  the  tragic  story  of  a  girl 
who  made  the  curcuit  of  all  the  savage 
wot.  She  died  an  alien  among  her  own. 
She  forever  longed  for  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  Estacadoes.  She  dreamed  of  an 
Indian  lover  brave  enough  to  sing  his 
death  song.  She  and  her  little  "Prairie 
Mower"  her  hule  barbarian--  sleep 
side  by  side,  dreaming  of  the  moonlit 
plains  and  the  gurgling  streams. 
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Many  of  our  friends  h'ave  written  us 
protesting  against  any  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Frontier  Times,  since  we  an- 
nounced that  we  contemplated  certain 
improvements  in  the  little  magazine.  All 
agree  that  its  present  style  is  satisfac- 
tory and  in  keeping  with  the  period  of 
time  it  represents.  Among  those  who 
have  whitten  us  is  Mr.  H.  Clay  Pierce,  of 
New  York  City,  wh'o  says:  "I  have  con- 
sidered your  'appeal  to  our  friends'  for 
subscriptions  to  create  a  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  you  to  'give 
Frontier  Times  an  attractive  lithograph 
cover,  better  paper,  and  bring  it  out  in 
neater  and  better  foxtm, '  and  while  I  will 
be  glad  to  contribute  towards  the  amount 
you  desire,  I  think  those  interested,  like 
myself,  rather  have  you  use  the  amount 
and  a  justifiable  share  of  your  otheri  in- 
creased income  resulting  from  the  pub- 
lication of  Frontier  Times  to  search  for 
and  publish  absolutely  truthful  state- 
ments of  actual  happenings  during  the 
Indian  and  pioneer  days  in  Texas,  than 
in  changing  its  present  appearance  which 
is  entirely  harmonious  with  the  object 
and  character  of  its  announced  purpose, 
which  is  'frontier  history,  border*  trag- 
edy and  pioneer  achievement. '  Th'e 
present  quality  of  the  paper  and  paint- 
ing, also  the  color  of  the  cover  and  the 
design  of  the  Indian  thereon,  perfectly 
harmonizes  with  the  years  and  subjects." 
Mr.  Pierce  also  offered  other  valuable 
suggestions  in  his  letten,  which  we  very 
much  appreciate.  We  can  promise 
those  who  have  expressed  such  kindly 
interest  in  Frontier  Times  that  no  radi- 
cal change  will  be  made  in  th'e  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  little  maga- 
zine. Its  style  and  make-up  will  al- 
ways be  the  sam*>,  as  well  as  the  page 
size.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  equip- 
ment with  which  to  print  the  magazine 
even  as  it  is,  and  that  was  th'e  reason  we 
called  for  100  of  GUI  friends  to  subscribe 
for  Frontier  Times  for  ten  years  for  on- 
ly ten  dollars.  We  have  not  secured 
the  necessary  100  subscribers  in  this 


club,  but  in  justice  to  those  who  have  en- 
rolled we  are  extending  the  offer  for 
another  thirty  days,  and  if  we  secure 
the  100,  the  $l,OuO  obtained  will  be  used 
in  installing  equipment  that  will  make 
Frontier  Times  a  better  magazine  all 
around.  We  appreciate  the  many  kind 
expressions  of  gjod  will  and  the  sug- 
gestions and  encouragement  offered,  all 
of  which  inspires  us  to  edoubled  efforts 
to  make  our  little  magazine  come  up  to 
all  expectations. 


In  the  next  issue  (April)  of  Frontier 
Times  will  appear  a  splendid  story  from 
the  pen  of  Clifton  Seymour  Stuart,  the 
well  known  writer,  recounting  the  shoot- 
ing of  Maurice  Barrymore,  th'e  actor,  at 
Marshall,  Texas,  in  1878.  Barrymore 
was  the  father  of  Lionel  and  Ethel  Bar- 
rymoT'e,  the  popular  movie  stars.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  an  eye-witness  to  this 
shooting,  and  tells  the  story  in  his  usual 
interesting  style.  Coming  in  our  next 
issue  of  Frontier  1  imes. 


It  was  the  editor's  pleasure  to  spend 
a  sh'ort  while  recently  with  Captain  D. 
W.  Roberts  and  his  excellent  wife  at 
their  home  in  Austin.  We  were  pleased 
to  find  both  of  them  enjoying  good 
health,  and  comfortably  situated.  Cap- 
tain Roberts  is  one  of  the  best  known 
Texas  Ranger  captains  of  the  old  days, 
and  his  activities  along  th'e  border  in  the 
70's  will  go  down  in  histoiy  as  the  most 
effective  of  the  'work  done  by  the  Ran- 
gers. Mrs.  Roberts  often  accompanied 
the  company  and  shared  the  camp  life 
and  the  dangers  of  the  frontier.  They 
expect  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of 
the  Texas  Ex-Rangers  Association  at 
Menard  in  August. 


Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  member  of 
Congress  from  th'e  16th  District,  of.  El 
Paso,  Texas,  writes  us  from  Washington : 
"I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  con- 
siderable information  of  historical  value 
from  reading  your  valuable  magazine, 
and  it  is  my  desire  not  to  be  without  it 
in  the  future.  I  am  enclosing  my  check 
herewith  for  another  year's  subscrip- 
tion." 
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Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Clifton  Seymour,  January  28,  1927 


MOX<i  THE  RED  HILLS  of  East 
Texas  I'vsHes  th'e  thriving  and 
prosper. Hi.;  little  city  that  hon- 
ors the  :uap  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  with  the  name  of  Marshall.  Away 
liaek  in  th'e  late  sixties  and  in  the  seven- 
wlien  Texas  was  called  the  "wild 
and  wooly  West."  Marshall  enjoyed  a 
haleyon  existenc".  The  population  con- 
,1  of  some  live  thousand  white  per- 
sons, made  up  principally  of  prominent 
families  who  settled  th'ere  from  various 
Soul  hern  states  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
At  that  time  the  Santa  Fe,  Katy,  Frisco, 
nor  Rock  Island  railroads  had  not 
brought  in  their  trunk  lines,  and  Mar- 
shall was  the  prominent  gateway  into 
Texas.  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas  could  be 
reached  from  there 
over  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  and  the  In- 
ternational and 
''ivat  Northern  rail- 
way joined  at  Long- 
view.,  Junction,  which 
afforded  rail  con- 
nection with  San 
Antonio,  Houston, 
(iaiveston,  Austin 
and  Waco.  For 
this  season  all  thea- 
trical troups  tour- 
in};  the  southwest 
passed  through  Mar- 
shall, and  all  of 
them  rendered  per- 
formances in  the 
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Marshall  Opera  House,  with  its  coal  oil 
foot-lights.  During  that  period  the 
thespian  stars  of  those  days  played  Mar- 
sh'all.  and  as  its  itople  were  educated, 
cultured  and  refined,  they  were  always 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  audiences. 

Now  in  the  winter  of  1878  there  came 
through  Marsh'all  from  New  York  a  com- 
pany of  prominent  young  Th'espians, 
who  were  just  beginning  to  win  their 
laurels  in  the  theatrical  world.  Th'e 
company  was  headed  by  that  well  known 
actor,  Mr.  John  Drew — sauve  and  witty 
— supported  by  the  accomplished  young 
actress,  Miss  May  Cummings,  and  th'e 
dashing  and  handsome  young  matinee 
idol,  Maurice  Barrymore,  father  of  Miss 
Ethel,  Lionel  and 
John  Barrymore.  On 
that  fateful  night 
as  th'ey  rendered 
comedy-drama  to  a 
large  audience,  they 
little  dreamed  that 
Fate  was  stalking 
,.ome  of  them  for  a 
dark  tragedy  that 
was  soon  to  be  en- 
acted. They  re- 
paired to  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  depot  to 
take  the  midnight 
train  out.  The  de- 
pot at  that  time  was 
a  small  frame  build- 
ing, near  which  was 
a  saloon  and  lunch 
stand.  This  lunch 
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room  was  operate!  by  one  Sam  Harvey, 
(no  connection  with  Fred  Harvey  eating 
houses).  While  waiting  for  the  train 
Maurice  Barrymoi :•<•  and  Actor  Benjamin 
Porter,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ctimmings, 
repaired  to  the  lunch  room  and  seat- 
ing  themselves  at  one  end  of  the  small 
counter,  ordered  sandwiches  and  coffee. 

Jim  Currie  was  of  a  prominent  and 
well  known  Southern  family,  schooled 
and  educated  in  Ihe  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  He- 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  and 
when  under  its  Pi'.'Iuence  appeared  to  aS- 
sume  an  inferior  complex  that  made  him 
quarrelsome,  sensitive,  and  at  times  dan- 
gerous. Wh'en  sober  he  was  of  a  quiet 
and  inocuous  disposition  and  was  well 
known  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He 
was  employed,  as  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  T.  &P.  Railroad.  He  had  been 
drinking  for  several  days,  had  made  him- 
self troublsome  tc  the  train  dispatchers, 
and  on  that  eventful  winter's  night  Ire 
was  around  the  depot,  and  was  what  is 
commonly  known  in  jargon  as  "three 
sheets  in  the  wind,"  and  preparing  him- 
self so  that  Destiny  changed  the  entire 
course  of  his  future  life. 

The  saloon  opened  into  the  lunchstand 
through  a  swinging  door,  and  Currie, 
all  steamed  up,  entered  the  lunchstand 
while  the  th'espians  were  having  their 
sandwiches.  No  one  else  except  Sam 
Harvey  was  in  the  room,  and  just  exact- 
ly what  was  said  in  that  little  eating 
place  to  cause  Currie  to  start  the  fire- 
works, is  somewhat  clouded.  All  of 
the  participants  and  Sam  Harvey  are 
dead,  and  most  of  the  records  in  the  case 
were  destroyed  with  many  others  by  fire 
when  the  county  court  house  at  Marshall 
burned  some  thirty  years  ago.  About 
twelve  years  ago  Maurice  Barrymore 
gave  his  version  of  the  affair  through  th'e 
columns  of  McClurc's  Magazine. 

My  early  boyhood  days  were  spent  in 
Marshall,  in  a  vortex  of  those  early  pio- 
neer and  construction  days  of  th'e  T.  & 
P.  Railroad,  superinduced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  it  all,  and  began  packing  tele- 
grams and  messages  when  quite  young. 
Now  and  then  I  would  sneak  down  a 
ladder  from  my  room  in  our  home  and 
go  down  to  the  depot  to  see  the  trains 
--'.  i'he  iu-dlights  of  the  engine;;, 
the  clanking  boils,  his'sing  steam,  and 


the  bark  of  the  carriage  and  express 
drivers,  was  sweet  music  to  my  ears,  and 
not  overlooking  tr  .-  exhilirating  odors  of 
fried  ham  and  hot  coffee  emitting  from 
the  lunch  stand,  that  at  my  age  produced 
K  an  agoni/ing  g'iav  ing  at  my  vitals,  that 
"  is  commonly  known  in  parlance  of  the 
1  rialtos  as  "slip  on  the  nosebag.-  I 
trailed  around  witL'  the  train  crew  call- 
ers, and  on  that  ptv  ticular  night  was  do- 
ing just  that.  We  had  been  rounding 
up  some  of  the  tardy  ones  and  were 
searching  for  others  to  call  and  entered 
Sam  Harvey's  lunch'  stand  about  the 
time  hell  broke  loose.  Jim  Cunie  was 
standing  near  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  saloon.  His  eyes  had  that  vitreous 
glare  of  booze  and  high  blood  pressure, 
and  with  an  undulating  motion  of  th.: 
body,  h'e  was  making  some  drunken  and 
laughing  remark  which  appeared  to  be 
addressed  to  the  theatrical  party.  Just 
at  this  moment  Actor  Ben  Porter  got 
up  from  his  seat  at  the  counter  and  said 
something  about  being  unarmed,  but 
that  h'e  would  drc.jd  a  lady  from  insult. 
At  this  remark  Currie  jerked  out  his  big 
smoke  wagon  and  the  shooting  commenc- 
ed, the  caller  and  myself  dodging  out  on- 
to the  platform  and  peered  through  the 
window  and  saw  Porter  stagger  and 
tumble  over  dead.  By  this  time  the 
handsome  and  debonair  Maurice  Barry- 
more  was  on  his  fett.  I  saw  him  glance 
at  Ben  Porter,  whose  life  blood  was  by 
this  time  staining  the  floor.  His  eyes 
snapped  like  electric  sparks,  as  he  push- 
ed Miss  Cummings  behind  him  and  fac- 
ed Cuprie.  He  must  h'ave  known  that 
he  did  not  have  d-e  chance  in  ten  thou- 
sand as  he  stood  in  front  of  Currie,  who 
was  inflamed  by  liquor  and  apparently 
either  with  the  lust  to  kill  or  was  just 
drunk  and  excited  enough  not  to  realize 
th'e  seriousness  of  the  situation.  There 
was  another  shot  and  Barrymore,  with'  a 
bullet  through  his  shoulder,  staggered 
around  and  collapsed  to  the  floor.  The 
room  was  partly  tilled  with  th'e  fumes  of 
black  powder  as  Currie  put  up  his  gun. 
and  taking  hold  oi  Miss  Cummings,  jolli- 
ed her  around  v/dh  a  drunken  air  of 
braggardism. 

Then  came  a  pot-pourri  of  excitement, 
and  Currie  went  into  the  saloon,  and  on 
a  hell-bent  and  rampant  trail  blazing 
jaunt  abound  the  depVt  platform.  He 
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chased      '    •                                       i-      inid  tlic 

dari                                     tically      ''ruled  the 

Those                     'her   minds  ;md 

insl !                    luisy  ;  in  i   .Mr.   Karrymre  was 

liiken  in                by   Hrs.  I'..  F.  K.ids  an.l 

Ji'hn  II.     Pope,  railroad                us.  ami 
pulled  him   through.  .Miss  Cumi; 

!     ami                     Irim  during  his 
ue  time  ; 

to    N'ew      York      City,   where      the 

•  my   and   the   body   of 

PoTter  In  'in. 

As  t'nrrie  ram,  .round  the  depot 

i'orin    the    exig.  ney    o!     immediate    ac- 

1  as   realized,   ami 

S    in      th'at  .cir,  etion      were      quickly 
11.        In      thos.       days   the      roilr. 

tap  "iniiu   hulls"   to   as- 
knighrs  oad  in  aligl. 

or      Pullmans,     and      Weary 

Wiii.  d      wihout    fear      poke      their 

;s   from  a    Imx   car  on  a   frosty  mo  n- 

d     follow  I  I     ()f 

the     hon  log     and  hominy     that 

dors 

on    i  iiosphere.        There    were 

no   i  -,  at    .Marshall   at   that     time. 

nor   bicycles,   and    !  eiiiLT  a   Town   of   placid 

.  ud    habits,    the    sheriff's      of- 

\vas  nol    kept    (pen   dining  the  night. 

the  res>'  if     I  facie 

liiiif   1'erry.      the   <,  -unty  and    he 

sed   as     scon  as  possible     of  the 

iiff      wauled    a      man 

.1   he  knew   would  ar  rie  when 

ni,  and  sent    for  one     of 

-.  reh    Adams,    one 
mi' 11  that     ever  wore     shoe 
and  knov n  favorably 

Mr.  Adams  loaded 

with      about      i'ourt.'en 

i    barrel,  put  On  a      fresh 

pair  and     went,  to   the  depot      to 

:  in      Currie   and      bring  him   to     jail. 

As   he   stepped   our  >   the 

his  •  -ing  in  the  dickering 

;  tform,   (  him 

i  Adams 

known'  and   feared   by   law-breakers 
i:n     biavery.        With 

"Old  "  at    half-mast   and   ri'ady    to 

ioth  bar  .aid  : 

to  arrest  you  and  take 

to  jail."       Ciu'rie  gazed     at  the  de- 

1    and    steel-bluo   eyos   pf      Ai'ams 

and   his  drunken  air  'of     yiainiilmp.ii 

:lecl-  :down,  -and'  re- 


jilied;  "All  riirht,  A  reh.  I'll  go  with 
you."  .Mr.  Adan:'.  had  faith1  in  Cuirie's 
rejily.  l'i  Is  friin  down  airainst 

the   depot    Iniildi  ig   and    disarmed   Cm-He 
ail. 

Arch      Ad;:  ,     for   over      twenty 

or   of   Harrison      county. 
His  son,   A.  (i.   Adams  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent    business    ni"n 
and   is  presi.!  ihe  First  State   Hank 

of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  with  deposits 
near  th'e  million  mark. 

Next  day  I  was  standing  on  the  depot, 
plat  i'orin  when  ;iir  first  train  in  from 
Louisiana  after  the  shooting  a:  rived. 
From  it  stepped  Andy  Currie,  mayor  of 
Shreveport,  an  old.tr  b:  other  of  Jim  Cur- 
rie. With  him  was  a  prominent  crimin- 
al lawyer  of  Caddo  Parish',  and  they  at 
mice  repaired  to  the  office  of  Major 
•lames  II.  Turner,  railroad  counsel,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  criminal  lawyers  of 
that  part  o!  ihe  country.  Other  legal 
liglr  for:  Colonel 

Ah  \    Pope.   .Major  Steadmaii,  and   others, 
and   Cu.'rie's  defense  jtlans  were  put     in 
'.on.        11  d    a-,    \o. 

'.  and  the  trial  was  set  for  May  ^S, 
9,  .Mam-ice  P.arrymoiv  and  .Miss 
Cumming.-;  retii'ined  for  t!'V  trial,  and 
\\-he,,  the  cj'.se  c-ime  up  it  was  postponed 
until  the  fall  ier.n  of  court.  They  did 
not.  return  i  ;  rial  du'inu1  the,  fall, 

and  never  visited  .Marshall  again.  This 
unfortunate  affair  was  un;aiimously  de- 
plored by  the  ^nicd  peoph  of  Mal'shall, 
and  they  did  e\  r  in  their  power 

to  impress  this  upon  Ba'rymorc  ami  Miss 
Cumin  ings,  and  .  didly  en- 

tertained while  there. 

At  1 1<<  ore  Judge  A.  J. 
liooiy.  and  1  believe  Colonel  Bill  Pope 
was  th'e  county  ;,:torney  at  that  time, 
Jim  Cu.'rie  \\  as  cleared  by  jury  trial. 
Iji  the  meantime  Sam  Harvey  had  sold 
and  departed  for  parts  unknown, 
and  in  tlia1  ,d  time  district  at- 
torneys wen i  supplied  with 

means  nor  the  lalcr  day  facilities  for 
binding  lost  wit  Currie  was  re- 

presented by  a  ha  I  lie  guard  of  the  best 
legal  talent,  i,,  th 

The    En  ice    of   this      greatly   de- 

plored affair,      perhaps  changed  the     en- 
future  life  of  Jim  Currie,  the     pro- 
duct of  which  earned  him  into  the  se 
-  iog  \vatei-s     of  excitement     and  h'e     was 
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caught  and  buffclvd  in  the  eddies  of  the 
nuiddy  tides  that  fringe  civilization.  He 
became  a  helot  to  strong  drink  and 
drifted  around  over  the  country,  as  if 
he  was  endeavorirg  to  blot  out  the  mem- 
ory of  that  winter's  night  in  Sam  Har- 
vey's lunch  stand.  A  splendid  man  wh'en 
sober,  and  highly  connected,  but  like  so 
many  others,  his  nature  underwent  a 
change  when  under  th'e  influence  of 
whiskey,  and  his  loquacious  imaginations 
became  a  phantasmagoria  in  so  far  as 
his  bump  of  sensitiveness  was  concerned. 

As  the  old,  old  axiom  runs:  "To  sin  is 
human;  to  forgive  is  divine,"  and  in 
the  language  of  tie  old  Latin  proverb: 
"De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  all  of 
which  means,  "Speak  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead." 

It  is  stated  that  Jim  Currie  drifted  in- 
to New  Mexico,  and  engaged  in  the  sa- 
loon business  at  San  Antonio,  Lincoln 
county,  where  it  is  said  he  killed  his 
mining  prospector  partner  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  as  Convict  No.  271,  serv- 
ed in.  the  state  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe 
from  September  10,  1888,  to  March  27th, 
1891.  When  Grover  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Ross,  a  Kansas  man,  as  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  Civvrie  was  pardoned  up- 
on condition  that  he  would  leave  New 
Mexico  forever. 


Days  of  Long  Ago. 

Did  you  who 'have  reached  the  evening 
of  life  eve  in  memory  turn  back  the 
pages  of  time  and  come  face  to  face  once 
more  with  scenes  a  half  century  ago? 

You  see  th'e  old  log  house  with  a  stick 
and  dirt  chimney  at  each  end,  and  an 
up-stairs  used  for  ?  plunder  room,  and 
where  the  larger  beys  slept  and  enter- 
tained their  company.  Close  by  was 
the  old  dug  we  1,  with  its  "old  oaken 
bucket — the  moss  covered  bucket,"  and 
its  board  shelter  covered  with  vines. 
Just  back  of  th'e  kitchen  stood  the  smoke 
house,  and  near  it  the  old  ash-hopper, 
something  a  boy  never  learned  to  like, 
partly  because  it  took  so  much  ashes  to 
fill  it  and  so  much  water  to  keep  it 
"dripping,"  but  h.ainly  because  its  only 
purpose  for  bei  ij  in  existence  was  for 
making  soap,  something  we  boys  didn't 
like  then  and  don't  like  yet. 

Ji-  '...11  was  the  old  spring 

jvhere  we  drank  from  a  gourd,  and 


by  stood  the  giant  oak  from  which  hung 
the  grape-vine  swii-g. 

There  was  the"  path  to  the  barn,  or 
"crib,"  in  th'os-  days,  with  high  weeds 
on  each  side,  whi-re  the  old  gander  hid 
to  frighten  you  with  his  long  neck  and 
hissing  noise. 

Tn  the  house  was  th'e  old  wooden  bed 
with  the  trundle  bed  beneath  it,  and  over 
in  the  corner  by  the  fireplace  was  the  old 
box  cradle  with  wooden  rockers.  On 
the  wall  frung  the  old  Seth  Thomas  clock, 
with  two  weights  tr  large  as  those  used 
on  the  big  scales  at  the  cotton  yard. 

Then  there  was  th'e  old-time  darky 
with  his  banjo  under  his  arm  and  his  hat 
in  his  hand  as  he  1  cwed  to  "Missus"  and 
"Massa."  . 

Also  there  was  grandmother  with  her 
knitting  in  her  lap  and  her  night-cap  on 
h'er  head,  and  if  you  will  listen  closely 
you  can  catch  th'j  sweet  melody  of  those 
grand  old  songs — "Nellie  Gray,"  "Mag- 
gie," and  "Kittie  Wells,"  as  in  memory 
they  echo  and  re-echo  down  through  th'e 
years. 

With  dimmed  eyes  we  look  back  over 
the  scenes  of  those  hard,  trying,  though' 
happy  days.  The  sythe  of  time  with 
its  steady  stroke  3:  as  removed  th'ose  old 
familiar  landmarks,  and  wh'ere  our  hum- 
ble cottage  stood,  cities  nestle  among  the 
hills,  and  where  ve  barefoot  boys  stub- 
bed our  toes  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school,  the  modern  limousine  swishes  by 
on  a  concrete  hlgl^1.  ay  that  makes  you  a 
neighbor  to  all  i.lin  world. 

Those  were  happy  days,  and  when  the 
hand  of  time  h'as  blotted  out  one  by  one 
those  fond  recoil  :ations  of  clays  gone  by, 
the  last  to  go  w'M  be  the  sweet  memories 
of  long  ago,  those  early  childhood,  days. 


Pensions  for  Indian  War  Veterans. 

Congressman  C.  B.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas, 
h'as  advised  Frontier  Times  that  he  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  passage  of  the 
Leatherwood  Indian  War  Pension  Bill  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  recently. 
This  bill  authorises  pensions  for  all  In- 
dian war  veterans  with  thirty  days  ser- 
vice in  company  called  out  by  either 
state  or  United  States  and  brings  date 
of  service  down  to  1898.  There  are 
thousands  of  our  pioneer  citizens  who 
will  bb  bvnefitted  by  the  passage  of  this 
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First  Jiuicfeg  inn  (the 


Written  In/  Miss  Nina  Kountz,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Wortti 


'HE  FOLLOWING  sketch1  deals 
with  the  first  Judge  in  the  Pan- 
handle  of  Texas,  Judge  Emanuel 
Dubbs,  now  residing  in  Indiana. 

lie  is  past,     eighty     years  old,  but     still 

quite  active. 

Mr  wife  and  I  and  our  three  children 
began  our  home  on  Sweetwater  Creek 
about  nine  miles  from  where  Port  Elliot 
was  then  located  and  also  near  a  small 
hunting  supply  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
reservation  named  Sweetwater,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Mobeetie.  I  had 
disco  vred  this  location  wh'en  I  was  buf- 
falo hunting.  It  was  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Sweetwater  Creek  and  was 
rimmed  in  by  sand  hills:  consisting  of 
about  1000  acres  of  very  beautiful  sub- 
irrigated  valley,  and  a  small  spring 
stream  meandering  through  it,  empty- 
ing into  the  Sweetwater  Creek. 

I  built  our  first  house,  myself,  out  of 
limestone  rock  which  I  found  on  the  east 
border  of  the  valley.  The  house  was 
very  primitive  indeed,  a  dirt  floor  and 
a  dirt  roof.  This  was  the  only  resi- 
dence besides  those  in  Mobeetie  and  Fort 
Elliot.  i  '  '4 

I  think  that  it  was  in  the  Fall  of  1878 
when  the  few  settlers  applied,  by  peti- 
tion, to  the  Clay  County  Court  in  Henri- 
etta. Judge  Plemons  presided  at  the 
organization.  l.">0  legal  voters  were 
required.  At  this  time  the  Panhandle 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  counties.  Greer 
County,  which  is  now  in  Oklahoma,  was 
then  part  of  the  Panhandle.  OUT  peti- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Clay  County 
court ;  and  an  election  of  county  officers 
and  the  locating  of  a  county  seat  was 
ordered.  It  was  then  that  my  troubles 
began.  I 

Ip  to  this  time,  every  man  that  I  had 
been  assoociated  with  wa»  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  of  coxirse  I  was  anxious  to 
live  in  a  more  civilized  way.  I  had  nev- 
er dreamed  th'at  I  would  be  called  upon 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  new  officers  that 
were  being  elected.  My  whole  heart 
and  soid  had  been  put  into  the  building 
of  our  home. 

One  morning  I  was  greatly  surprised 


when  an  old  buffalo  hunter  by  the  name 
of  Wilson  Ilarrah  came  to  our  home  and 
addressed  me  as  ''Judge."  When  I 
expressed  my  surprise  he  told  me  that 
the  night  before  at  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Mobeetie,  in  the  saloon,  which 
was  the  largest  building  in  the  settle- 
ment, I  had  been  nominated  for  Cor/.ity 
Judge.  I  had  no  opponent  and  of 
course  I  voted  for  myself,  so  I  was  elect- 
ed— the  first  County  Judge  of  the  Pan- 
handle. I  served  in  that  position  for 
ten  years,  when  we  moved  to  Clarendon, 
Donley  County. 

I  had  never  studied  law  and  we  had 
no  law  books  to  study.  Our  books  had 
to  come  to  us  from  Austin,  Texas,  by 
freight  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  from 
there  to  Mobeetie  by  oxen  or  mule,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  found  out 
that  we  had  to  have  regular  terms  of 
court  as  the  law  directed. 

Before  taking  up  our  first  court  ex- 
perience, I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  After  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  killed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursued  a  policy  against  the  Con- 
federates, that  will  always  stand  as  a 
shameful  disgrace  against  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  and  was  positively 
a  policy  of  persecution. 

The  brave  soldiers  of  the  Southern 
army  laid  down  their  arms  and  were 
ready  to  become  loyal  citizens  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Lincoln  had  lived  the 
wrongs  that  were  for  years  perpetrated 
aganst  the  South  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  Government  turned  loose  what 
were  known  as  ''Carpet  Baggers"  in  the 
South' — the  worst  Clement  of  broken- 
down  politicians  and  gamblers  possible. 
The.v  worked  ou  the  ignorance  of  the 
freed  slaves  and  put  themselves  in  the 
different  state  offices,  persecuting  the 
bravest  people  that  had  ever  taken  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  what  they  believed  to 
b<Y  their  rights.  This  was  done  under 
the  name  of  ".Reconstruction."  I  will 
not  write  any  more  about  this,  but  it 
had  direct  bearing  on  the  first  establish'- 
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ment  of  law  and  <  rder  in  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas. 

The  Comity  Judge  in  Texas  is  also 
presiding  officer  of  the  Commissioners 
Court.  I  called  (he  court  together,  and 
we  ordered  law  books  and  sneh  records 
as  th'e  State  furnishes  but  we  were  long 
in  receiving  them.  In  fact,  we  did  not 
even  have  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  Mobeetie,  the 
comity  seat,  who  introduced  himself  as 
Walter  Johnson,  a  deputv  IT.  S.  Marshall. 
He  had  six  men  with  Ii7?u.:  All  of  them 
were  fully  armed  with  both  guns  and 
six-shooters.  John&on  had  two  guns  in 
his  belt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hip  and 
one  under  each'  arm;  in  fact  lie  was  a 
walking  arsenal.  He  told  us  that  lie 
came  up  there  under  the  orde  s  of  the 
District  Marshall  at  Dallas,- Texas, to  en- 
force (he  1'jiited  States  Revenue  laws. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  our  people  we  r 
much  frightened  because  most  of  us  were 
used  to  guns,  but  we  knew  that  none  of 
us  had  violated  the  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  technical  hvuse.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  was  found  who  had  bought  a 
Government  blanket  or  who  had  bought 
tobacco  by  the  case  and  Avho  had  given 
any  of  the  tobacco  to  anyone  working 
•for  him  and  who  did  not  have  a  license 
to  sell  tobacco,  he  was  arrested.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  rested 
thirty-five  men  in  and  around  Mobeetie, 
and  included  in  this  list  were  all  the 
county  officers  who  had  been  elected, 
except  myself  and  two  of  the  count  v 
commissioners.  This,  howcvev,  left  mV 
a  quorum  and  1  appointed  officers  in  the 
places  of  th'os"  arrested.  We  later 
found  that  this  high-handed  proceeding 
was  instigated  by  a  wealthy  cattle-man, 
M'ho  did  not  want  to  have  to  pay  the  ex- 
tra tax  that  the  UHV  organization  would 
make  necessary.  His  object  was  to 
break  up  the  organization. 

After  the  marshal!  had  made  tire  above 
arrests  and  had  placed  them  under 
guard  in  the  military  post  at  Fort  Elliot 
they  went  up  to  Oldham  county,  to  a 
supply  town  called  Tascosa.  and  arrested 
about  the  same  number  there  as  they  had 
at  Mobeetie. 

Among  the  --Taseosa  prisoners  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Edwards, -a  mer- 
chant. Late  one  evening  after  the  Mar- 


shal had  made  camp  on  Sweetwater 
Creek,  Edwards  sent  a  messenger  to  me 
asking  that  I  come  to  see  him  as  he  had 
important  communications  to  give  me. 
I  went  at  once. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  "I  have  found  out 
that  we  are  all  illegally  arrested.  We 
are  arrested  by  a  warrant  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Dallas,  Texas,  in  blank. 
Wh'en  he  wishes  to  make  an  arrest  In- 
fills out,  the  warrant  to  suit  himself." 
Of  course,  I  had  no  way  of  telling 
Avheth'er  it  was  legal  or  not  but  there 
was  never:  a  man  more  ready  to  act  then 
I  was. 

"Well,  Mr.  Edwards,  what  shall  I  do 
about  it?"  I  asked. 

"Why  he  replied,  "Issue  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  have  the  marshals 
brought  before  yon.  and  then,  investigate 
the  charges." 

I  acted  upon  his  suggestion  at  once 
placing  the  MT!;  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff,  armed  myself,  and  accompanied 
the  posse  to  help  in  the  enforcing:  of  my 
order. 

The  Marshalls  did  not  think  it  healthy 
to  resist.  The  Marshalls  and  aU_  the 
prisoners  were  brought  before  me.  This 
was  th'e  first  court  proceedings  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas.  The  result  of  this 
riial  was  to  find  that  none  of  the  arrests 
were  legal.  After  sharply  reprimand- 
ing the  Marshall,  I  turned  all  the  prison- 
ers loose,  telling  them  that  they  were  as 
free  as  the.  good  Panhandle  air  lhar  1  hvy 
breathed. 

The  Tascosa  prisoners  went  in  Swcc1 
water  with  the  intmtirtn  of  starting  for 
their  Ironies  the  next  day  and  we  sup- 
posed that  the  Mai-halls  would  do  the 
same  thug.  The  people  thought  that 
this  was  a  good  time  to  celebrate  and  f 
was  willing  to  celebrate  with  them  and 
our  celebration  lasted  into  late  that 
night.  I  thought  that  it  was  too  late  to 
ride  nine  miles  home  so  I  got  a  room  in 
Tom  O'LauglilinV  hotel  ami  dreamed  of 
future  success  in  my  new  calling  as 
Judge. 

:  My  sleep,  that  night,  .was  ve.y  roughly 
broken  about  one  o'clock  by  a  man  ex- 
citedly knocking  on  my  doc  . 

"Judge,  Judge!  Wake  u;  "  he  called. 

It  was  a  mau  named  EMnehart,  who 
had  b'en  among  the  Tasco:-.,;  -insoncrs. 

Before  I  go  into    this,  I  am  compelled 
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<o  make  a  digression.  At  this  time 
there  was  one  company  of  Negroes  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Elliot  Tinder  the  command 
of  Captain  Flipper,  tlie  first  West  Point 
graduate  of  that  race.  lie  was  a 
"smart-aleck".  I  believe  that  he  had 
no  more  principle  than  the  United  States 
Maishalls.  It  seems  that  the  Marshalls 
told  him  of  their  troubles  and  with 
FI;pper,  interviewed  the  commanding 
otiieer  and  flu  result  was  taht  the 
Ma:shalls  were  furnished  with  ten  six- 
mule  teams.  All  the  Tascosa  prisoners 
had  been  re-arrested,  loaded  in  the  wag- 
ons, and  were  being  rushed  down  the 
Sweetwater  Creek  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, land  that  \v;\s  under  Government 
jurisdiction. 

The  Marshalls,  however,  had  trouble 
crossing  the  creek  at  one  very  bad  cross- 
ing, about  five  miles  out,  and  bogged 
down.  It  was  while  they  were  trying 
to  get  the  wagon  out  of  the  mud  that 
Mr.  Rhineh'eart  slipped  out  of  the  rear- 
end  of  the  wagon  and  came  back  for 
me. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  he  waked 
me,  we  had  gathered  about  fifteen  men, 
mounted  and  well-armed,  and  started 
out  to  arrest  the  marshalls  and  release 
the  prisoners.  Of  course,  I  went  along 
with  the  outfit  rmd  was  considerably 
troubled  about  it  in  my  mind. 

We  came  in  sight  of  them  just  about 
day-light.  They  had  not  yet  reached 
Ih'e  Territory  line;  that  is,  we  had  not 
seen  any  line  big  enough  to  stop  us.  We 
plainly  saw,  at  first  glance  that  they 
had  seen  us  coming  and  were  being 
guarded  by  negro  soldiers,  with  Flipper 
commanding.  Before  we  could  reach 
them,  they  had  drawn  the  company  in- 
ot  Hie  line  of  battle,  with  their  guns  in 
their  hands.  It  began  to  look  as  if  we 
were  in  for  another  war.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  rest  of  my  crowd  but  I  know 
that  if  I  had  been  on  the  ground  I  would 
have  been  rather  wobbly  in  the  knees; 
no  one  noticed  it  though  or  made  any 
comment  about  it.  We  got  within 
fifteen  steps  of  them,  presented,  out 
guns  and  ordered  them  to  throw  down 
their  arms.  The  'Negroes  complied  man- 
fully but  we  had  to  get  right  up  to  the 
Marshalls  and  we  were  forced  to  use 
rather  .strong,  language  Before  they; 
would'  yield;  but',  with  the  rignY  kind  of 


persuasion  1he\-  \\vre  ju>t  as  manful  as 
the  Negroes  wore.  We  placed  them 
under  arrest  and  told  the  Negroes  to 
take  their  brave  commander,  turn  the 
teams  around  "pronto"  and  to  take  the 
prisoners  back  to  the  place  they  desired 
to  go.  They  gladly  complied.  We  told 
the  Marshalls  that  walking  was  good, 
and  that  it  was  only  twenty-five  miles 
to  walk  anyway,  and  also  that  we  would 
keep  close  watch  to  see  that  they  kept 
walking.  They  snw  that  we  meant  it 
and  they  marched. 

The  problem  that  I  had  to  solve  was 
this:  What  was  tie  marshall's  offense 
under  the  law,  and  what  was  the  pen- 
alty? I  began  to  see  that,  it  was  my 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  not  to 
"swashbuckle"  around,  carrying  a  big 
fifty  buffalo  gun  and  a  brace  of  six- 
shooters.  Besides,  we  were  just  a  little 
bit  tired.  We  had  had  a  strenuous  day, 
a  twenty-five  mile  ride  that  night,  and 
then  had  twenty-five  miles  to  go  back 
again.  At  last  I  decided  to  get  some 
advice  so  I  went  to  the  one  I  considered 
the  best  versed  on  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  I  put  my  q.estion  to  Tom  Reilly, 
one  of  our  most  interprising  saloon- 
keepers. 

"Tom"  I  asked.     "What  is  their   of- 
fense?    And     what      is     the     penalty?'' 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  grave  oil'' 
and  in  my  opinion  hanging  is  too  good 
for  them." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "But  does  hanging 
come  under  my  jurisdiction?" 

The  next  man  I  put  the  question  to 
said,  "Well,  Judge,  it  sure  was  con- 
tempt of  court.  Make  the  penalty 
enough  to  teach  them  a  lesson.  That 
was  good  enough,  I  thought,  so  when 
we  got  back  to  Mob'eetie  I  landed  them 
in  jail  and  fined  them  $100  and  trim- 
mings, which  made  it  come  to  about  $121. 
They  said  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money,  so  I  put  them  in  jail  and  told 
them  that  they  would  stay  there  until 
they,  could  pay.  They  stayed  only  a 
few  hours  and  then  borrowed  mon'aj1' 
from  some  of  the  officers  at- the  post.  As 
soon  as  they  got  out  they  t oak  the  fipst. 
train  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas.' 

For  a  short  time  our  county  affairs 
went  along  smoothly.  We  at  last  re- 
ceived our  records  and  supplies  from 
Austin  a'nQ  orde.-c  I  mttfe  from  aJ  pub1- 
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lishing  house  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
when  this  material  came  I  appointed 
jury  commissioners  and  they  selected 
their  jury  and  we  held  our  first  court 
as  the  law  prescribed. 

It  was  about  time  for  my  term  to  be 
up  and  when  th-e  time  did  come,  the 
sheriff  and  I  went  arm  in  arm  to  open 
the  court  and  just  about  the  time  we 
were  starting  to  enter  the  door  a  mar- 
shall  cavered  us  with  a  six-sh'ooter  and 
ordered  us  to  throw  up  our  hands.  We 
did.  They  arrested  me  on  the  charge 
of  interfering  vith'  United  States  au- 
thority and  took  us  to  Fort  Elliot  and 
threw  us  in  jail  with  a  bunch'  of  drunks. 
This  was  too  much,  for  so  far  in  my 
checkered  career,  I  had  escaped  mmnl 
houses  and  things  of  that  kind  and  this 
was  anything  but  a  joke.  It  proved  to 
be  a  rather  bad  joke  on  the  marshalls  as 
we  saw  that  night.  Tire  whole  country 
was  aroused,  the  old  hunter  cow-boys 
and,  in  fact,  every  one  that  could  pack 
a  gun,  got  together  to  attack  th'e  fort 
and  release  us.  We  had  a  cool  headed 
sheriff  and  he  controlled  the  mob,  over 
300  men,  and  h'ad  them  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consult  with  us. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  night  the 
committee  was  brought  to  us  and  we 
advised  them  to  disband,  because  we  be- 
lieved that  we  would  get  justice  before 
the  Federal  court  at  Dallas. 

The  following  morning  the  marshalls 
released  us  on  our  personal  parole  so 
th'at  we  would  be  ready  to  go  to  Dallas 
to  the  Federal  court  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion. Then  they  re-arrested  all  that 
that  th'ey  had  arrested  at  the  first  time 
and  they  were  put  under  bond  to  ap- 
pear in  Dallas.  We  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  things  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  he  advised  us  to  go  to  Dallas  and 
told  us  th'at  we  could  depend  on  him  to 
see  that  we  got  justice  if  lie  could  pos- 
sibly do  so. 

When  the  time  came  we  started  to 
Dallas.  It  was  a  distance  of  about  .'500 
miles  and  for  over  200  miles  of  this  we 
did  not  see  a  single  house.  When  we 
came  within  ten  miles  of  Henrietta,  we 
were  met  by  an  escort  headed  by  Judge 
Plemons.  From  Henrietta,  we  were  es- 
corted by  citizens  to  Dallas.  Before  we 
could  reach  Dallas  we  were  met  by 
General  Cabell,  the  Mayor  of  Dallas, 


and  h'e  greatly  complimented  us  on  the 
stand  we  had  taken.  We  arrived  in 
Dallas  on  Saturday.  I  think  that  this 
was  in  the  year  oj  1879,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member the  month.  We  were  made  the 
guests  of  honor  in  Dallas.  The  follow- 
ing Monday  court  commenced.  It  was 
not  long  until  we  were  no  longer  prison- 
ers. 

The  Judge  sevc?rly  condemned  the 
Marshalls  and  instructed  his  jury  to  find 
indictments  against  all  the  Marshalls 
and  every  one  that  had  been  concerned 
with  our  arrest.  We  w'ere  h'eld  as  wit- 
nesses at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent  -  a 
day.  Johnson  skipped  the  country  but 
the  others  were  arrested  and  received 
jail  sentences.  The  commanding  officer 
was  given  a  one  thousand  dollar  fine 
and  Flipper  was  cashiered  and  dismissed 
from  the  army.  In  due  time  wje  return- 
ed to  our  homes  in  Wheeler  county  and 
this  ended  my  experiences  as  Judge. 


Marvelous  Petrified  Forest. 

The  petrified  forest  recently  discov- 
ered in  Texas  is  th'e  most  marvelous 
known  to  man,  experts  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  declared  in  a  state- 
ment recently. 

The  geologists,  Dr.  C.  0.  Gaither  and 
Prof.  S.  I.  Cade,  are  the  discoverers. 

The  forest  is  situated  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible valley  of  the  Big  Bend  region 
of  Texas,  nearly  100  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad. 

Dr.  Gaither  and  Prof.  Cade  state  that 
they  found  thvee  tree  trunks  standing  to 
a  height  of  100  to  150  feet  and  also  many 
great  trunks  of  trees  lying  prostrate,  of 
a  size  unparalleled  in  the  world,  both  in 
diameter  and  length.  One  tree  trunk 
measured  896  feet  in  length.  The  up- 
Tight  trunks  are  so  large  that  they  ap- 
pear from  a  distance  to  be  great  symmet- 
rical columns  of  natural  rock. 

Few  white  persons  have  visited  this 
distant  valley,  which  is  split  by  a  deep 
arroyo  leadng  into  the  Rio  Giande.  A 
thick  layer  of  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice 
stone  Covers  the  surface,  which  evidently 
came  from  a  peak  in  the  neighboring- 
Chiscos  Mountains,  since  the  prostrate 
trunks  are  partly  covered  v/ith1  ashes,  it 
is  evident  that  this  volcanic  eruption  oc- 
curred long  after  the  forest  passed  under 
its  present  petrhiul  state. 
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HE  REMINISCENES  of  soldier 
life  on  the  border,  as  given  be- 
low, were  related,  to  John  War- 
ren Hunter,  at  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  in  1914,  by  a  negro — a  plain  old 
time  darkey,  whose  politoess,  humility, 
and  respectful  bearing  towards  his  sup- 
eriors commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  white  people  of  San  An- 
!_"•!<>,  among  whom  he  had  resided  many 
years.  Only  a  negro,  but  he  had  a  mil- 
itary record  of  the  which  any  man  might 
be  proud,  a  record  substantiated  by  val- 
uable documents  in  his  possession  and  by 
honorable  scars  that  he  bore  upon  his 
war-battered  anatomy. 

Jacob'  Wilks  was  born  a  slave,  in  Ken- 
tucky, about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
Ohio  iver.  While  yet  in  infancy,  his 
father  and  mother  gathered  their  two 
children  in  theii  arms  and  fled  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  Ohio  river, 
where  th'ey  found  concealment  in  the 
jungle  until  they  could  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  group  of  fishermen  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  These  fisher- 
men, so  it  ch'anced,  were  connected  with 
the  "Underground  Railroad,"  of  which 
we  have  so  often  heard  mention,  and  of 
the  which  Mrs.  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe 
h'ad  much  to  say  in  ' '  Uncle  Tom 's  Cabin, ' ' 
and  being  on  the  alert  for  runaway  ne- 
groes, these  fishermen  soon  caught  the 
signal,  and  during  the  night,  the  second 
out  from  old  Mastah  Willis'  plantation, 
the  refugees  were  taken  across  the  river 
and  landed  in  the  free  state  of  Ohio. 
A  Mrs.  Waddell  stood  ready  to  receive 
them  and  on  her  farm  they  were  given 
food,  shelter  and  employment.  A  year 
or  so  later  the  parents  died  and  their 
last  request  was  ih'at  their  benefactress 
take  charge  of  Jake,  and  care  for  him 
until  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Jake  grew  to  manhood  in  the  Waddell 
family  and  when  the  war  came  on  he 
was  among  th'e  first  to  join  the  army. 
He  enlisted  in  the  116th  regiment  colored 
infantry  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  and  serv- 
ed three  years  and  nine  months,  during 
which  time  his  regiment  saw  hard  ser- 
vice under  Grant  in  his  Virginia  cam- 
paigns. Wilks  h'h»l  been  promoted  to  a 
kicrgcancy  during  thisjfime  and  was  pres- 


ent at  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomatox,  af- 
ter which  his  regiment  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  and  disbanded.  The  Ninth  Cav- 
alry, colored,  was  being  organized  and 
immediately  after  receiving  hia  discharge 
from  the  infantry  he  enlisted  in 
the  Ninth,  which  was  ordered  to  Texas 
via  Galveston.  When  the  regiment 
reached  San  Antonio,  th'e  companies  were 
detached  and  sent  to  various  posts  along 
the  border,  main  y  Fort's  Concho,  M.C- 
Kavett,  Stockton,  Clark,  Davis,  Suitman 
and  Fort  Bliss  at  El  Paso.  Sergeant 
Wilks'  company  was  stationed  on  divers 
occasions  at  posts  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  where  they  saw  hard  service 
while  campaigning  against  Indians. 

"In  1873,"  said  Sergeant  Wilks,  "I 
was  sent  with  a  detail  of  twelve  men  of 
my  company  to  carry  the  mail  to  Fort 
Bliss.  Each  man  carried  a  mail  sack 
strapped  to  the  cantel  of  his  saddle,  and 
we  were  armed  with  seven-shooting 
Spencer  rifles.  At  Eagle  Springs  we 
were  attacked  by  about  100  Apaches. 
The  fight  lasted  several  hours,  during 
which  the  In.'ians  made  repeated 
charges.  We  vei  e  on  an  open  plain 
without  any  protection  whatever,  but  we 
dismounted,  held  our  horses  by  the  hal- 
ter-reins, kept  close  together  and  with- 
held our  fire  until  the  Indians  charged 
up  within  close  range.  Our  rapid  fire 
from  long  range  ^i.ns  wrought  such  hav- 
oc that  in  the  evening  they  drew  off,  af- 
ter killing  one  of  our  men.  During  the 
fight  they  made  six  charges  and  it  was 
after  a  repulse  of  one  of  these  charges 
that  our  man  Johnson  was  r.illed.  Con- 
trary to  orders,  he  mounted,  dashed  away 
calling  us  to  follow  him  and  charged 
right  in  among  the  Indians  and  was  kill- 
ed. When  the  Ji  dians  drew  off  they 
went  in  a  direction  that  convinced  me 
that  they  were  going  to  ambuch  us  in 
Buss  Canyon,  through  which  our  route  lay 
and  several  miles  ahead.  I  decided  to 
thwart  their  scheme  and  with  the  body 
of  Johnson  strapped  on  th'e  horse,  we 
left  the  road  and  struck  out  through  the 
mountains  for  the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort 
Quitman.  Five  or  six  miles  out  where 
we  had  th'e  fight  we  came  to  a  small  val- 
ley of  loose  sanely  soil  where  with  our' 
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butcher  knives  and  tin  cups  we  scooped 
out  a  rude  grave  and  buried  our  comrade. 
When  we  reached  the  Rio  Grande  we 
came  up  with. a  mule  train  belonging  to 
Adams  and  in  jl.'argc  of  a  Mr.  Naile, 
which  was  heavily  laden  with  army 
supplies  and  stores  for  Fort  Bliss.  We 
told  him  that  the  Indians  were  near  and 
that  we  had  been  fighing  them  all  the 
day  before  and  lor  him  to  corral  his 
wagons  at  once,  lie  did  as  directed  and 
had  scarcely  finished  preparations  when 
the  Indians  appeared  in  large  numbers 
and-  a  furious  attack  followed.  "They 
were  driven  off  and  crossed  into  Mexico 
and  -after  they  were  gone  Mr.  Nalle  said 
to  me:  "Sergeant,  you  have  saved  my 
train."  •  9j«lH 

"It  was  while  I  was  stationed  at  Fort 
McKavett  in  1874  that  orders  came  for 
six  companies  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  to 
march  to  Fort  Concho,  where  we  were 
joined  by  several  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  large  supply  train.  General  Mc- 
Kenzie  was  in  command  and  the  object 
of  the  expeditions  was  the  destruction  of 
several  Indian  villages  far  out  on  the 
Staked  Plains.  We  went  by  way  of 
Fort  Griffin  where  other  forces  joined  us 
and  after  long  and  weary  inarches  we 
came  upon  the  main  village,  situated  in 
Tule  Canyon.  The  Indians  discovered 
As  long  before  we  reached  this  canyon 
and  employed  every  strategy  to  draw  us 
away  from  the  locality  of  the  village, 
but  General  McKenzie  was  not  So  easily 
deceived  but  kept  his  column  moving 
towards  the  canyon.  The  battle  that 
ensued  has  been  so  often  described  that, 
it  is  needless  that  I  should  go  into  detail 
here.  We  destroyed  everything  destruc- 
tive in  their  village.  They  had  many 
guns,  mostly  citizens'  rifles,  and  a  good 
supply  of  ammunition  besides  bows,  ar- 
rows, quivers,  lances,  etc.  These  we 
destroyed.  We  found  a  vast  amount  of 
buffalo  robes,  of  which  each1  man  made 
choice  of  the  best — the  rest  were  destroy- 
ed. Their  tents  were  made  of  poles  ov- 
er which  hides  were  stretched  and  these 
were  all  burnd.  We  also  captured  a 
vast  store  of  dried  turkeys  and  buffalo 
meat;  also  a  considerable  amount  of  pe- 
culiar food  made  in  the  form  of  a  paste 
from  mesquite  beans  and  other  ingre- 
dients and  put  up  in  th'e  maw  of  deer 
and  buffalo.  Ip  this  fight  the  s'qWws 


fought  like  demons  and  many  of  them 
were  killed  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  spared.  We  captured  112  prison- 
ers,-mostly  women,  children,  old  "bucks'' 
and  three  or  four  of  the  younger  war- 
riors. These  were  brought  to  Fort 
Concho  and  held  six  or  eight  months 
and  finally  taken  to  the  Fort  Sill  reser- 
vation. While  on  the  march'  to  Fort 
Concho,  three  of  the  younger  "bucks" 
committed  suicide  by  butting  out  their 
brains,  preferrng  a  violent  death  to  cap- 
tivity. 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  the  i'i^lrt  at 
White  Sand  Mountain.  We  wne  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Davis  when  scouts  report- 
ed a  large  body  of  Mescalero  Apaches 
passing-  out  towards  Mexico.  Lieuten- 
ant Bullis  with  a  part  of  two  ''ompanies 
immediately  took  the  trail.  We  follow- 
ed them  four  days  over  a  fearfully  rough 
country  and  while  passing  their  camp- 
ing places,  every  sign  showed  that  they 
had  held  a  big  war  dance.  Late  one 
evening  the  scout  came  in  and  stated 
that  just  across  the  mountains  in  our 
front,  the  Indians  had  encamped  for  the 
night.  This  scout  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn and  watch  the  camp  and  report 
about  midnight.  Meantime  our  pack 
animals  and  extra  stock  were  driven  into 
the  head  of  a  narrow  canyon,  while  a 
detail  set  to  work  to  build  a  wall  at  the 
entrance  in  order  that  the  stock  might  be 
secure.  At  about  the  hour  of  midnight 
our  scout  and  trailer  came  in  and  report- 
ed to  Lieutenant  Bullis.  He  said  th'e 
Indians  were  holding  a  big  war  dance 
and  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  ap- 
prehension of  impending  danger.  He 
also  described  the  position  of  their  h'orse- 
herd  and  th'e  approaches  to  their  camp, 
which  was  in  a  small  valley  with  very 
little  timber  growth.  We  were  ordered 
to  mount  and  instructed  to  move  with 
the  utmost  silence.  The  guide  led  us 
by  a  very  circuitous  route  and  at  dawn 
we  rode  out  of  the  valley,  where  the  en- 
emy lay  in  camp.  The  Indian  in  charge 
of  the  horse-herd  was  the  first  to  discover 
us,  and  give  the  alarm,  but  too  late.  We 
charged  pell  mell  into  th'e  encampment, 
killing  old  and  young  and  but  few  escap- 
ed. Several  prisoners  were  taken,  among 
whom  was  an  old  chief — the  most  an- 
cient-looking individual  I  ever  saw.  He 
might  have  been  feigning  extreme  de- 
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erejrt  ue,    lull    In1  18    1  lie    impression 

that  Ire  was  utterly  helpless.  He  was 
too  old  ami  venerable  in  appearance  for 
us  in  kill;  we  did  not  care  to  he  encumb- 
ered with  liim  as  a  prisoner,  so  we  placed 
a  ham  of  venison  and  an  olla  of  water 
near  him  ml  left  him  alone  to  fa-re  the 
liesi  he  eould.  We  gathered  up  tire 

Is,  -m-h  as  we  wanted  to  carry  away, 
destroyed  the  rest,  and  with  the  large 
herd  of  captured  horses,  we  started  on 

return   to   Fort    Davis.       Among     the 

•  tiers  taken  was  a  beautiful  Apach'e 
g'i'l  whose  age  «re  took  to  be  about  17 

3.  She  proved  to  be  a  most  vicious, 
intractable  prisoner  and  sought  every 
occasion  to  infliei  injury  on  her  capi 

mounted   astride   behind   one   of 
9  continually   expos- 
ed to  her  -.ly  means  of  insult  and  torture. 
As  was  the  custom,  each'  cavalryman  car- 
ried a  six-shooter  in  a  scabbard  or  holster 

Hap   of   which    was     butto~ned   down. 

this   girl   was   foiled  in  the 

act    of      reachnir   forward   and     trying  to 

the  tiooper's  pistol  and  would  have 

seeded     but  for  the  difficulty     in  re- 

:lie   I'lap  from  the  button.       The 

d      and   agreed  among  them- 

>.S  that  it  were  better  to  kill  this  pris- 
over  than  to  take  l.h'e  risk  of  having  one 
or  more  of  their  number  killed  by  her, 
and  the  moining  following  this  agree- 
ment, she  made  another  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  the  trooper's  pistol  and 
•ily  shoi,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  it.  although  it  was  expected 
that  the  offender  would  have  to  face 
courtmartial. 

"1  have  often  beeii  asked  about  Bullis' 
Semhio!'  .      and   the   general     im- 

pres-ion  went  abi-o;d  to  the  effect  that 
the*-.  Indians,  but 

this  was  a  mistaken  idea.  Bullis'  scouts 
wen  :  CO.  A  num- 

ber  of   them  .-slaves   who     before 

ami  din  •.  had  run  off     from 

their  masters  in  Texas  and  got  into  Mex- 
ico, while  the  mosl  of  them  wen.-  sons  of 

o  parents  who  had  been,  adopted  in- 
to the  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians  in  Flori- 
venl   wiih  a  branch  of  that  tribe 
into    .Mexico    \vl:  .'ii    from   Florida. 

-Many   of   tin  e   part      Indian.   They 

all   spoke   Spanish  ;   only  a  few  of  them, 

glish, 
and    wcr  ::e   the   best   body 


of  scouts,  trailer  and  Indian  fighters 
ever  engaged  in  t!  e  Government  ser- 
vice along  the  bo/e'er.  Th'eir  efficiency 
was  due  wholly  to  the  skill  and  military 
genius  of  Lieutenant  Bullis." 


Governors  of  Texas 
N'arne  Inaugurated. 

.1.    Pinckiiey    Henderson   1846 

George  T.  Wood  1847 

P.  Ilansborough  Bell  1S49 

E.  M.   Pease 1853 

II.   R.   Runnels   1857 

Sam  Houston  .' 1859 

Edward   Clark   1861 

F.  R.  Lubbock  1861 

Peudleton   Murrah   1863 

A.  .).  Hamilton  1865 

J.  W.   ThTockmorton  1866 

E.   M.   Pease   1867 

E.  J.  Davis  1870 

Richard    Coke   1874 

R,  B.  Ilubbard 1876 

0.    M.    Roberts    1879 

John  Ireland  1883 

L.  S.  Ross  1887 

•I.  S.  Hogg  1891 

C.    A.   Ciilherson   1895 

•  Jo.eph    I).   Savers   1899 

S.  W.  T.  Lanhara  1903 

Thomas  M.  Campbell  1907 

(».   B.  Colquitt  1911 

James  E.   Ferguson  1915 

W.   P.   Hobby  1917 

Pal    M.    N'eff   1921 

Mrs.   Miiiam  A.  Ferguson  1925 

Dan  Moody   ,.:... 1927 

This  record  makes  Moody  the  twenty- 
ninth  Governor  of  Texas. 


Captain  .1.  L.  Bomar,  of  Talpa,  Texas, 
write*:  "Find  enclosed  $1.50  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  Frontier  Times.  I 
don't  want  to  misi  a  copy.  I  am  an  old 
Texas  Ranger,  and  I  know  something 
about  hard  times,  sleeping  out  in  the 
cold  while  chasing  Indians  and  outlaws. 
I  am  now  7">  years  old  and  going  good." 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 
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l>y  .!<  hn  C.  Jwobs.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


T  WAS  b;ick  in  th'e  late  sixties, 
when  a  lino  of  U.  S.  Army  Posts, 
stretching  across  the  Frontier  of 
Texas,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Red  River,  marked  the  line  of  the  outside 
settlements.  These  posts  ranged  from 
fifty  to  sixty  and  eighty  miles  apart, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  hostile  Indians 
to  get  by  and  depredate  on  thv  thinly  set- 
tled country  east  of  the  posts  which 
i hey  took  advantage  of  in  the  light  of 
almost  every  moon;  often  committing 
depredations  as  far  as  eighty  miles  east. 
In  the  settling  of  frontier  countries 
many  incidents  happen  that  are  stranger 
than  fiction.  Prominent  among  these 
incidents  is  the  disappearance  of  the  Led- 

lictler  boy. 

The  ranches  cast  of  the  line  of  posts 
ranged  from  ten  to  forty  miles  apart. 
A  number  of  these  ranches  would  club 
together,  hire  a  school  teacher  for  a 
four-months  term  and  put  all  of  their 
children  together  at  the  most  convenient 
ranch  for  a  crm  of  school.  It  was  at 
Lynch 's  ranch',  twelve  miles  east  of  Fort 
Griffin,  that  such  a  school  was  being 
taught,  and  among  the  pupils  were  the 
two  Ledbetter  boys,  six  and  nine  years 
old.  After  school  one  evening  the  chil- 
dren were  out  in  the  woods  gathering 
some  wild  berries.  A  sto'im  came  up, 
and  they  ran  back  to  the  ranch.  Soon 
someone  said,  "Where  is  Johnny  Led- 
betterf"  And  i  w,  fifty  eight  years 
later,  the  question  among  the  old  settlers 
around  Fort  Griiun  is,  "Where  is  Johnny 
Ledbetter?"  Ranchmen  far  and  near 
were  in  the  saddle,  scouring  the  country, 
hoping  to  relieve  a .  distracted  mother 
with  favorable  ne  vs  from  her  lost  child; 
the  rain  had  put  ^  nt  all  signs  of  trails, 
only  the  faint  impression  of  barefooted 
pony  tracks  coul  I  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  the  child  was  last  seen.  The 
Tonkaways,  a  small  tribe  of  friendly  In- 
dians, (who  were  of  great  service  to  the 
settlers  as  trailers  of  bands  of  hostile 
Indians,  who  raided  th'e  country  every 
full  'of  the  moo-i)  were  sent  for  and  af- 
ter a  close  inspection  of  the  few  visible 
pony  tracks  said  "Dam  Comanches,  heap 
got  him  boy."  Years  went  by  and  no 


tidings  from  th'e  boy,  neither  word  nor 
trace.  There  were  no  railroads  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  the  cattle  trail 
running  north  up  this  line  of  posts  was 
the  out-let  for  all  of  the  Texas  cattle, 
hundreds  of  herds  going  over  fiiis  trail 
every  season  with  hundreds  ol'  thousands 
of  cattle,  the  number  to  the  he.d  rang- 
ing from  around  eight  hundred  lo  five 
thousand. 

A  young  cow  boy  around  17  years  old, 
with  one  of  these  herds,  got  hurt  by  a  wild 
horse  near  Fort  Griffin,  and  could  go  no 
farther.  A  rancher's  wife,  Mis.  Jackson, 
kindly  took  this  boy  in  and  cared  for 
him  until  well.  When  she  asked  his 
name  he  said  "Buckskin  Bob"  was  the 
only  name  he  knew.  He  was  a  very 
bright  boy  and  this  kindly  lady  took  a 
great  interest  in  him ;  he  gave  her  the 
history  of  his  life  as  far  back  as  he  could 
recollect.  He  said  the  Indians  came  in- 
to Devil's  River  Canyon  with  him  and 
traded  him  to  an  old  hermit  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Tiger  Jim,  that  old 
"Tige"  gave  them  a  pony  and  a  pistol 
for  him;  he  said  he  could  not  remember 
where  the  Indians  got  him,  but  that  they 
traveled  a  long  ways  with  him  and  tied 
him  to  a  stake  at  night  while  they  slept. 

Mrs.  Jackson  knew  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Ledbetter  boy  and  with  some 
hope  that,  "Buckskin  Bob"  might  be  the 
missing  child  she  sent  word  to  the  Led- 
better ranch  about  this  boy.  The  par- 
ents of  the  lost  child  went  at  once  to 
see  him  and  after  talking  with  him  the 
mother  fully  believed  it  was  her  child, 
but  the  father  was  not  certan.  The  boy 
went  home  with  them.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  thought  there  was  a  family  re- 
semblance, others  thought  different.  The 
boy,  apparently  cculd  not  remember  any 
further  back  than  being  with  the  In- 
dians, and  in  telling  them  of  incidents 
of  early  recollections  he  said  that  while 
in  captivity  something  got  wrong  with 
the  sun  and  the  Indians  smoked  a  piece 
of  glas*  and  looked  at  the  sun  through 
it.  When  asked  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  glass  he  described  it,  and  Mrs.  Led- 
better went  straight  away  to  a  bureau 
drawer  and  brought  forth  a  piece  of 
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smoked  jjldss  conforming  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  boy.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  remembered  the  incident  of 
smoking  the  glass  to  look  at  the  sun 
while  in  eclipse. 

Mr.  Ledbetter  was  a  cattle  man  and 
had  large  coral's  near  the  house  where 
his  cowboys  branded  the  cattle.  Mrs. 
L'-dbetie>-  remembered  that  the  children 
while  playing  "h'-anding  cattle"  had 
tied  John  down  and  stuck  a  hot  iron  to 
his  hip  and  that  the  would-be  calf  bawl- 
ed wiili  pain;  she  went  out  and  found 
Johnny  lied  hard  and  fast,  with  a  burnt 
hip,  and  the  would-be  cow  punchers  had 
taken  to  their  heels.  "Buckskin  Bob" 
showed  that  scar,  and  the  long  lost  child 
was  surely  believed  to  be  at  last  found. 

Getting  back  to  "Tiger  Jim"  (Old 
Tige),  the  boy  said  he  never  told  where 
he  came  from,  nor  how  long  he  had  been 
there,  he  only  said  he  was  there  first, 
lie  made  a  trip  into  the  frontier  trading 
posts  once  every  six  months  for  supplies, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
Kadi  time  he  wouir.  bring  back  a  jug  of 
whiskey  and  would  be  half  drunk  as 
long  as  it  lasted.  He  had  an  old  chest 
in  his  cabin  and  lie  kept  it  locked,  ex- 
cept while  on  these  sprees  he  would  op- 
en it  and  get,  out  a  picture  of  a  girl  and 
something  that  looked  like  a  bridal  veil, 
and  fondle  them  find  weep  over  them. 

That  is  all  "Buckskin  Bob"  knew  of 
the  former  life  of  bis  foster  father. 

There  was  also  a  gang  of  outlaws 
which  rendezvoused  in  the  canyon  at 
that  time.  They  stole  horses  iu  New 
Mexico  and  drove  them  across  th'e  plains 
and  sold  them  in  Texas,  and  they  kept 
loot  in  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the  side 
of  the  Canyon.  This  was  long  years  be- 
fore the  telephone  was  thought  of,  yet 
strange  to  say,  this  boy  told  of  them  hav- 
ing a  wire  stretched  down  the  canyon 
whereby  they  could  notify  each  other  if 
any  stranger  or  band  of  Indians  came 
in.  "Tiger  Jim"  was  not  a  member  of 
tins  band,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with 
their  loo't.  The  boy  said  that  "Old 
Tige"  had  a  bible  and  a  dictionary  and 
was  a  scholar.  He  had  given  this  boy 
a  much  better  edm  ation  than  either  of 
the  Ledbetler  children  had  with  their 
advantage  of  school;  ill  fact,  he  was  a 
much  brighter  boy  than  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  This  is  all  that 


is  known  of  the  history  of  old  "Tiger 
Jim."  While  he  was  off  on  one  of  these 
trips  to  th'e  trading  post  "Buckskin 
Bob"  made  up  his  mind  to  see  if  Devil's 
River  Canyon  was  all  there  was  of  tin- 
world.  So  he  saddled  his  pony  and 
with  Winchester,  pistols,  and  a  few  days' 
rations,  he  rode  out  of  the  canyon  and 
h'eaded  north-east.  He  rode  nights  and 
kept  under  cover  days,  to  escape  hostile 
Indians,  and  finally  pulled  into  a  ranch 
on  the  South  Concho  River  where  tlu-y 
were  putting  up  a  herd  of  cattle  to  d'n\r 
up  the  trail,  and  as  before  stated,  he 
was  injured  and  stopped  at  Fort  Griffin. 

But,  "Buckskin  Bob"  was  a  wild  colt 
that  no  man  could    tame.       The     family 
harness  chafed  him  and  all  of  a   sudden 
Bob  \vas  missing.       He  went   to   the    In 
dian  Territory,  stole  a  bunch  of     Indian 
ponies,     crossed     the     border  back     into 
Texas     and  sold     th'em  and  was     canglii 
with  the  balance.       He  was  brought   be 
fore  a  judge  who  knew,  and  was  a  friend 
to  the  Ledbctter  f  mily,  and  who     knew 
the  history  of  the  boy.       Th'e  judge  took 
his  promise  that  he  would  thereafter  gn 
straight     and     turned     him     loose,     and 
"Buckskin  Bob"  lived  up  to  his  promise. 
He  then  went  to  Galveston,  Texas,  look 
a  tramp  vessel  to  South  America  and  was 
there  a  year.      On  returning  to  Texas  In- 
attended  the  meetings  of  a  noted  evan-_re 
list,  was  converted,  and  after  a  few  pn- 
liminary  preparaiious,  got  him  an  organ- 
ist and  singer  and  went  out  as  an  evanjre 
list  himself.      And  he  was  a  "hummer." 
His  bible     education     with'  "Old     Tig--" 
put  "Buckskin  Bob"  around  the  top  of 
the  list  as  an  evangelist. 

He  wrote  Mrs.  Ledbetter  from  <>hi» 
that  he  had  com^  into  possession  of 
facts  that  led  him  to  believe  that  h'e  was 
not  John  Ledbctter,  and  that  another 
boy  had  been  stolen  about  the  same  time 
by  tin-  name  of  Wesley,  and  h'e  believed 
himself  to  be  thai;  boy.  He  thanked 
Mrs.  Ledbetter,  for  her  kindness  and 
told  her  he  would  ever  remember  her  as 
a  mother.  She  read  the  letter  to  me  and 
wept,  saying,  "Still,  he  is  my  own 
child.  Jofrn,  and  ever  will  be." 

Where,   is  John   Ledbetter? 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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Chas.  B.  Boyce,  in  Junction  Eagle,  February  17,  1927 


ing. 


URING  THE  DAYS  of  my  early 
boyhood  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  j;  journalist  and  kept 
a  diary  of  events  worth  know- 
After  accumulating  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  create  the  "Wrath  of  a  Na- 
tion," my  home  and  contents  on  Sunday, 
7  p.  m.,  January  28,  1900,  burned,  des- 
troying everything  including  library  and 
manuscripts.  Since  then  I  have  given 
no  attention  to  the  literary  world,  with 
the  exception  of  editing  a  country  paper 
in  the  Cattle  Country  in  Wyoming  a 
short  while.  My  devotion  to  my  covet- 
ed ambition  suppoited  me  in  acquiring  a 
memory  for  dates  of  special  events, 
tragedies,  etc. 

I  am  associated  in  a  clerical  way  with 
The  California  H'gKway  Commission  and 
today  while  looking  in  retrospect  on  days 
of  long  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  on 
this  date  a  gala  Jay  was  in  progress  at 
a  little  frontier  town  in  the  forks  of  two 
placid  rivers  that  drained  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Devil  River's  divide  and 
wended  a  parallel  course  some  JOO  miles 
to  the  junction  of  the  main  Llano  River. 
A  horse  rac1';  was  die  pnranijunt  feature 
of  the  occasion.  For  several  weeks  cow- 
puncher  parlance  was  rampant  concern- 
ing the  event  which  was  scheduled  for 
Feb.  2,  1888.  Sam  Pullen  had  bought 
and  brought  the  Spiller  Colt  from  Bluff- 
ton,  Burnet  Co'-.aty,  Texas,  to  the  re- 
nowned cattle  town  of  Junction  City. 
May  I  hesitate  ana  bow  for  a  moment  in 
due  reverence  for  the  personnel  of  th'at 
little  city.  God  knows  a  -better  people 
never  lived  than  they.  Their  names 
will  forever  xemam  the  closest  to  my 
heart.  Mr.  Pullen  opened  the  way  to 
accommodate  all  corners,  for  he  indeed 
had  a  race  horse,  whose  name  was  Monte. 
lie  did  not  have  to  wait  a  great  while 
until  his  challenge  was  covered.  Gip 
Clemmons,  a  prominent  cattleman  who 
assisted  in  pushing  the  lawless  element 
further  west  to  make  the  country  more 
desirable  for  a  higher  order  of  civiliza- 
tion, came  forth  with  his  famed  quarter 
horse,  a  beautiful  sorrel  by  the  name  of 
Guadalupe  (Wor  loop-ie)  and  the  match 
was  made.  Sam  Pullen,  a  successful 


trainer  and  rider  of  race  horses,  rode  the 
sinewy  form  of  tire  lithe  built  bay,  while 
Gip  directed  the  'icins  of  the  surefooted 
sorrel.  The  race  course  two  straight 
trails  in  the  chapperal,  constructed  by 
removing  the  mesquite  and  underbrush 
for  a  right  of  way  and  subsequently  drag- 
ging a  wash  kettle  bottom  side  xip  to 
knock  off  the  bumps,  fill  in  the  holes  and 
smooth  the  path  -ind  soften  the  soil  so 
th'e  ground  would  not  burn  the  racer.-' 
hoofs,  completed  the  preparations,  quite 
crude  according  to  present  day  ideas,  but 
effective  just  the  same,  was  located  just 
across  the  North  Llano,  a  short  way  east 
of  Bear  Creek. 

Many  men  from  many  mount ains  and 
valleys  were  Dief-,  fully  adorned  in  cow- 
boy regalia.  Yes?  No!  Yes,  all  but  the 
trusted  ivory-handled  45 's.  Some  en- 
thusiastic dubs  at  Austin  had  create'! 
a  nusiance,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  cow- 
puncher  and  placed  a  penalty  for  toting 
fire-arms.  Through  re  spec  t  for  the 
law  and  high  esteem  and  great  regard 
for  Major  Spencer,  the  popular  sh- 
and  law  on  the  Llanos,  no  guns  were  to 
be  seen.  The  outcome  of  the  race  prov- 
ed that  Mr.  Clemmons  was-  governed 
more  by  his  jealousies  than  good  judg- 
ment, for  a  sheep  herder  at  a  glance 
could  readily  determine  that  Gua<i;; 
was  many  yards  out  of  his  class  when 
pitted  againsl  Montr-,  who  went  under 
the  wire  full  liH.y  feet  in  the  lead.  Ev- 
erything was  sportsman  like.  \o  quar- 
reling Or  hard  feelings  were  seen  or 
heard.  The  crowd  dispersed  for  the  time 
and  rallied  again  soon  after  dinner  at  a 
play  ground  in  the  western  limits  ol'  4  lie. 
1own  where  racing  of  cow  ponies,  busting 
bronchos  and  general  enjoyment  was  in- 
dulged in  under  the  beautiful  Soul  hern 
sky  until  sun  set,  when  everyone  went 
for  his  best  suit  and  best  girl  for  the 
evening  entertainment,  dancing,  the  kind 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  has  the  pres- 
ent day  "wrestling  torture"  bested  in 
every  direction,  was  indulge, i  in  until  the 
broad  break  of  day,  wheu  weary  feet 
were  walking  home,  fully  Imbued  with 
the  charming  satisfaction  ui'at  no  pleas- 
ure On  earth  surpassed  the  customs  of 
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cattle  countries     of  dear     old  Texas,  be- 
fore it   was  ruined  with  a  plow. 

My  first  visit  to  Kimble  Comity  was 
in  tliv  early  summer  of  1876.  Wild  cat- 
tle, deer  by  the  hundreds,  wild  turkeys 
I iy  thousands,  cougars,  panther  and  bear 
abounded  on  all  sides.  Junction  City 
had  not  been  organized.  The  only  store 
thai  I  kne\y  of  wa:-  Dan  Baker's  at  th'e 
month  of  Johnson  Fork  of  the  Llano. 

1  tlrink  Kinibleville,  a  couple  of  miles 
below  the  Juneti'jn  of  North  and  South' 
I. land,  may  have  been  established  at  that 
date.  1  was  only  six  years  oM  and  of 
course  was  not  permitted  far  from  home. 
*****  Perfection  in  the  human  and 
animal  kingdom  comes  through  a  lengthy 
line  of  breeding.  No  man  or  men  from 
any  land  or  country  equaled  the  early  in- 
habitanat  of  Texas  in  the  matter  of  self 
protection.  Texans  were  men  who  ex- 
ercised their  own  initiative  moulded  their 
own  ideas  and  put  them  into  execution. 
There  were  no  bad  men  in  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Those  who  became  branded  with 
the  reputation  of  desperado  were  gener- 
ally forced  into  embroglios  through  the 
exingencies  of  the.  day.  ******* 

.My  sister  subsequently  married  L.  L. 
Lewis  and  lived  in  London  for  a  long 
time  wh'ere  several  children  were  born, 
some  of  whom  have  been  Tory  successful. 

My  home  is  in  San  Benandino,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Garden  of  Eden  of  America. 
My  duties  keep  me  from  home  many 
miles  in  the  Mojave  Desert,  where  Cali- 
fornia is  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  highway  construction. 

I  left  Texas  March  28,  1890,  with  a 
trail  herd  for  Major  Seth  Mabry.  Our 
drive  began  at  Tom  Evans'  place  on  Elm 
Creek,  Mcnard  <'  unity,  and  ended  in  the 
Circle  A,  tributary  of  the  Little  Missouri 
in  ( 'uster  County,  Montana. 

I  would  be  glad  to  pay  your  section  of 
the  world  a.  visit,  but  it  seems  I  will 
never  have  time  or  opportunity. 

The  last  time  1  was  in  Junction  was 
•JOth  birthday  anniversary,  Sept.  21, 
1889.  No  doubt  many  changes  have 
taken  place  and  the  few  who  yet  remain 
that  I  knew  probably  have  changed  too. 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  and 
know  of  no  better  method  than  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper. 


TRIBUTE  TO   CAPTAIN  SCHREINER. 

By  A.  W.  Koock,  Austin,  Texas  . 

In  the  passiii"  <;f  the  pioneer  citizen 
and  ranchman  of  Kerrville  I  would  like 
to  say  that  not  only  Kerrville  and  Kerr 
con  |f  y  have  lost  a  beloved  citixen,  but 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  has  lost  a  true 
friend.  lie  was  a  friend  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  he  gave  liberally  to  all 
educational  and  religious  institutions. 
He  was  the  best  friend  the  West,  Texas 
ranchman  ever  1  ad.  His  opinions  in 
matters  pertaining  to  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  th'e  marketing  cf  wool  and  mohair 
was  sought  and  served  as  a  guide  at  all 
finies.  There  was  not  a  ranchman  in 
West  Texas  whose  heart  was  not  made 
sa  d  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Capt. 
Schreiner  who  ev?ry  spring  disposed  of 
his  large  steers  and  replenished  his  large 
ranches  with  young  steers  bought  from 
th'e  ranchmen  of  his  section.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  hear  some  rancher  say, 
"I  wrote  Captain  Schreiner  today  to 
learn  what  wool  is  worth."  His  build- 
ing of  immense  sr.-.rage  houses  was  tin- 
means  of  th'e  sheep  and  goat  men  obtain- 
ing better  prices  i'or  their  products,  as 
they  were  held  in  storage  until  satisfac- 
tory prices  were  obtained,  and  this  kept 
the'  West  Texas  growers  from  being  the 
victims  of  eastern  markets.  The  things 
I  have  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  great  achievements  of  Captain 
Schreiner 's  life.  It  was  one  of  my 
greatest  pleasures,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  to  meet  the  great  herds  of  Captain ' 
Schreiner 's  cattle  at  the  Bird  Pocket, 
where  they  were  held  overnight,  in  their 
passage  up  the  tiail. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  young  men  of 
Texas:  As  the  Architect  of  the  Universe 
has  seen  fit  to  call  Capt.  Chas.  Schreiner 
from  our  midst,  when  "you  see  his  last 
resting  place,  and  you  stop  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  marble  shaft  which 
marks  it,  bare  your  heads  and  pause  in 
silent  prayer,  for  he  has  been  the  means 
and  has  laid  a  gr..at  foundation  that  will 
help  many  of  you  to  reach  the  top  round 
of  the  Ladder  of  Fame. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.      -Watch  for  the 
enewal  blank  which  you  will     find     in 
your  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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|NE  of  the  most  severe  engagements 
of  1857,  was  Lieutenant,  after 
ward  the  famous  Confederate 
general,  John  B.  Hood's  fight 
with  a  party  of  Comanches  and  Lipans 
near  the  head  of  Devil's  river,  Texas.  On 
July  5,  the  gallant  young  lieutenant  in 
command  of  twenty-five  men  of  com- 
pany G,  Second  cavalry,  left  Fort  Mason 
on  a  scout  against  depredating  Indians. 
Provided  with  thirty  days'  rations,  an 
Indian  guide  and  a  compass,  and  actuat- 
ed by  youthful  aspiration,  the  little 
party  scoured  the  country  to  the  head 
of  the  Concho. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Kiowa  creek  a  trail 
was  discovered  and  rapidly  followed  to 
a  water  hole  near  the  head  of  Devil's 
river.  From  here,  he  hurried  on,  though 
his  horses  were  very  much'  worried,  and 
traveled  over  the  bluffs  and  mountains 
down  the  rivers,  but  keeping  some  three 
miles  from  it.  'Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  20  he  left  the  trail,  and  went  in  to- 
ward the  river  to  get  water,  as  his  men 
were  very  thirsty.  Ab'out  a  mile  from 
the  trail,  and  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  his  party,  on  a  ridge  he  discovered 
some  horses  and  a  large  flag  waving. 
The  orders  in  Texas  at  that  time  were  to 
attack  any  Indians  found  away  from  the 
government  reservation,  but,  of  course 
to  respect  a  white  flag.  Without  going 
to  water,  and  leaving  eight  of  his  com- 
pany with  the  pack  mules  and  supplies, 
Lieut.  Hood,  with  seventeen  of  his  men 
rode  toward  the  flag.  Halting  near  the 
Indians,  Hood  signaled  them  that  he 
was  ready  to  fight  or  talk.  As  Hood's 
men  advanced,  five  of  the  Indians  came 
forward  with  the  flag,  but  when  within 
about  thirty  paces  the  treacherous  foe 
suddenly  threw  clown  the  flag,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  a  lot  of  rubbish  they  had 
collected,  commenced  a  desperate  attack. 
At  the  same  moment  about  thirty  war- 
riors arose  from  among  the  tall  grass 
and  "Spanish  leaganets, "  within  ten 
paces  of  the  soldiers.  Twelve  had  rifles, 
the  rest  bows  and  arrows;  besides  which1, 
eight  f>r  ten,  mounted  on  horseback,  at- 
tacked with  lances.  Hood's  men  went 
at  them  with  a  yell — thus  the  struggle 
commenced  and  continued  in  a  most 


desperate  and  determined  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the 
Indians.  Hood's  little  force  wavered 
and  fell  back,  but  were  soon  rallied  by 
their  brave  young  leader,  and  making  a 
most  desperate  and  dashing  charge  with 
their  revolvers,  the  Indians  gave  way. 
Thus  the  fight  continued  till  dark  when 
the  Indians  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded 
moved  off  toward  the  Rio  Grande — 
much1  to  the  relief  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  exhausted  about  their  last  round  of 
ammunition.  This  was  a  most  serious 
affair  in  which  two  of  the  scouting 
party  were  killed  and  several  wounded, 
among  th'em  Lieut.  Hood,  who  had  his 
hand  pinned  to  his  bridle  with  an  arrow. 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  In- 
dians lost  nineteen  warriors  killed  on  the 
field  and  fatally  wounded.  Hood  made 
his  way  to  Camp  Hudson,  wh'ere  he  ob- 
tained supplies  and  medical  aid  for  his 
wounded — then  returned  to  Fort  Mason, 
General  Twiggs  commanding  the  depart- 
ment, complim'ented  this  brave  little 
company  on  their  exploit,  saying  in  his 
official  report:  "Lieut.  Hood's  affair 
was  a  gallant  one,  and  much  credit  is 
due  to  both  officer  and  men." 

This  gave  Hood  much  eclat  as  a  brave 
soldier  and  established  his  .  reputation 
for  gallantry. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  fight 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First 
Lieut,  and  stationed  at  Camp  Colorado. 
In  1858  h'e  established  Camp  Wood,  on 
the  Nueces  river,  at  which  post  he  re- 
mained till  1860,  when  he  was  called  to 
Washington  and  commissioned  as  chief 
of  cavalry  at  West  Point — a  position  he 
filled  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war. 

During  this  year  there  was  a  serious 
encounter  with  Indians  on  Maine's 
Prairie,  Anderson  county,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  not  at  hand.  Also 
Nunley,  Stifflen  and  Smothers  were  kill- 
ed in  Lavaca  county  and  a  Mr.  Davis 
was  killed  sixteen  miles  cast  of  Gonzales, 
by  Indians. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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From  Materials  Furnished  by  Colonel  Ha^s  and  Major  John  Caperton  in 
California,  and  from  Other  Sources. 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 
"Friday  morning  a  mutiny  rose  in  our 
camp  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of 
our  commissary  department.  Plenty  of 
deer  and  turkey  v\rere  in  sight  all  of  the 
time,  and  we  were  all  hlintets ;  but  our 
leader  thought  it  best  to  fire  no  guns, 
and  keep  our  position  concealed  from 
the  enemy.  From  Monday  till  Friday, 
on  a  little  cold  f.'our,  pleasured  out  by 
the  spoonful,  made  us  feel  very  lean ; 
and  now  that  the  flour  was  all  out  our 
men  began  to  swear  vengeance  on  the 
game,  at  all  hazards.  Captain  Hays  in- 
sisted that  I  make  them  a  speech.  I  re- 
membered the  old  saying,  'Never  try  to 
influence  a  man  against  his  inclination 
when  he  is  bungiy  '  but  as  my  captain 
insisted,  and  I  wa.->  under  orders,  I  de- 
termined to  try.  To  have  approachced 
those  men  with  a  long  face  and  taxed 
th'eir  patience  with  a  long  speech  on 
patriotism,  would  have  been  sheer  non- 
sense. So  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode 
out  in  front,  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as 
I  could  command,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
'Boys,  when  I  left  Colonel  Caldwell's 
camp  I  felt  like  I  was  forty  years  old. 
When  I  had  starved  one  day  I  felt  like 
I  was  thirty-five.  After  that,  on  two 
spoonfuls  a  day,  I  felt  like  I  was  twenty- 
five  ;  and  this  morning,  when  our  cold 
flour  and  coffee  s.re  both  out,  I  feel  like 
1  was  only  t weir  y -one  years  old,  and 
•ready  for  action.  Our  situation  this 
morning  is  critical, — the  Mexicans,  we 
i'ear,  have  gone  toward  Gon tales;  secrecy 
surely  is  the  best  policy;  and  we  ought 
to  report  the  situation,  if  possible,  to 
Colonel  Caldwell  tonight.'  , 

"An  agreement  was  soon  entered  into 
that  we  get  information,  report  that 
evening,  and  get  some  game  for  supper. 
"In  a  few  minutes  we  were  off,  and 
soon  met  Henry  McCullocU  with  thirteen 
men,  swelling  our  number  to  twenty- 
seven.  Here  we  learned  that  Caldwell 
had  discovered  the  enemy's  trail  below, 
and  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  had  re- 
treated back  to  the  city.  The  families 
on  the  Guadalu'pe  were  safe  for  the 
evening.  Here  was  fresh  b'eef  hanging 


to  the  saddles' 01'  McGulloch's  party. 
The  company  was  organized  on  the  spot, 
with  Jack  Hays  captain  and  Henry  Mc- 
Culloch  lieutenant,  .and  the  young  cap- 
tain, with  his  first  command,  led  us  to 
the  nearest  water.  We  refreshed  our- 
selves with  the  delicious  beef  and  a  good 
night's  test.  We  Were  camped  within 
five  miles  of  the  city. 

"Before  d,ay  Saiurday  morning,  Cap- 
tain Hays  detailed  three  men,  and  myself 
as  the  fourth,  to  go  in  sight  of  the  city 
before  daylight.  He  took  three  men 
with  him  to  make  the  third  attempt  to  go 
round  the  city,  and  was  successful, 
bringing  off  with  him  a  Mexican  spy  as 
a  prisoner.  Lieutenant  McCull'och 
watched  both  roads  leading  to  Seguin 
and  Gonzales.  My  associates  and  I 
remained  secreted  near  the  powder-house 
and  before  the  sun  mounted  very  high 
into  the  heavens,  a  Mexican  came  out  to 
get  a  yoke  of  oxen,  feeding  near  us.  As 
soon  as  it  was  at  all  prudent  we  captur- 
ed him  and  his  pony,  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  in  plain  view.  We 
could  see  the  Mexican  cavalry  hastily 
saddling  their  hoises  as  we  passed  out  of 
sight  with  our  prisoner.  We  rode  twen- 
ty miles  in  about  two  hours,  and  report- 
ed to  Colonel  Caldwell. 

"The  poor  Mexican  felt  confident  we 
intended  to  kill  him,  and  on  arrival  at 
camp  he  recogniz  d  John  W.  Smith,  and 
commenced  beg^iix  for  his  life.  He 
was  soon  pacified  with  the  assurance 
that  he  was  in  n  •  danger  if  he  would 
tell  us  the  truth'.  Hays  and  McCulloch 
both  preceded  us  to  Caldwell 's  camp, 
and  as  some  anxletv  was  felt  fpr  ow 
safety  we  were  welcomed  with  many 
cheers.  The  two  captured  Mexicans 
told  the  same  story.  With  these  state- 
ments, coming  from  the  front  and  rear 
of  th'e  city,  Saturday  morning,  ten 
o'clock,  revealed  to  Col.  Caldwell  and 
his  men  the  .strength  of  the  enemy. 
General  Woll  eroded  the  Rio  Grande 
with  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  picked 
up  afterwards  thre?  hundred  'Greezers' 
and  Indians.  Our  entire  force,  ordered 
into  line,  numbered  two  hundred  aad 
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i  :;'<;<'r.'er   <   Wall's  Mexican  force', 
was   sixteen   him*':  ed. 

"Saturday  'niHi'':;  we  marched  to  the' 
Salado.  and  riim:  "d  near  midnight,  with-' 
•itt-"six  miles  oj'  .v.au  Antonio^  Here  we 

-'trad  miieh'  the"  adv.Mifau'e  in  the  ground, 
;H-  attacked,  and  .hiring  the  night  a 
.WminMl'  'of  war  v.;,s,  heM.  The-  council 

"'•'det-i'de'd  that  it,  Yv<!id<V'not  be  prudent   to 

, -attack   iire   enemy    in' '-his.  fortifications; 

^'irtif  if  IK*  could*  )K>  decoyed     out     to.  our 

eho'Sen    <rro"mid,  'we   could   lie   our,  horsey 

hack   in   th(:'  tim!;-  :•  nut  -of  range  of     his 

^in\s:»>r'H<llT'r()i)>,'l',v;]irid   the  natural   e,m- 

1f;ni.kmeti-t"mako    a    successful    bailie,    ai- 

'•  t'ltovigh  "the .:enemy  outnumbered  us  eight 

•  hi    o'lje.  i 

-  '•''Sunday  moriuM!.'  about  sunrise,  Cap- 

1am     Hays  and :   Lieutenant     MeCulloch 

/were  placed',  in     cltarge     of  thirty-eight 

'•''  "m'eil.  .to  approach 'San  Antonio  and  lead 

.    i  he  enemy  o-Vrf.'     Out  of  two  hundred  and 

,'  '   M'vo  horses'  only- thirty-eight  Were  found, 

'"hy  a  'committee   appointed     to    .examine  ' 

't'hem';  fiT  for  the:'~  expedition.  ••  My     un- 

'  trained,  ''borrowed   horse   and     his     rider 

'were  sefeii|ed    io'    go     on   the  trip.     We 

'  mrehed  'a  point  h  half  mile  froin  the  old 

_\'[')?itvV!('r:h(nise,  and  <•  bout  a  mile  from  the 

city",  ''between  nine   and   ten   o'clock  >Sun- 

;  dhy  moririhg.     This  was  about   the  hour 

•  tha'-f  I  h;fd .  for  '•<•>  T  any  years;     been  ac- 
;  eustomed   tS'Tepai"  to  the  house  of  God. 

•  and   my  posit  ion   i     such'    striking     con- 
irast     gave   me     some   anxiety/    Captain 

"Hay's  and  Lieirt  •  lant  MeCulloch,  attend- 

•  ed  '\\-itli   six  men,  left  us,  with'  orders  +o 
be  rcarly   fivr  any   i-nn-rirency.  Tliey  went 

•down ••dose'  to  the  Alamo   and.  bantered 
'  ifie'  em-my   'tor -a   i'ig'ht;   supi>osing     that' 
,. '/'i'pj'iy     or     fifty  .mounted  men  would     be 
/'sen't  ortt.   \\vhoin:  iHir  captain   intended  to 

•  engagViir  "battle.     Contrary    to    this    ex- 
_-  pee'ta'tion,  four   or  -five  hundred   cavalry 
^turned  -otit.  in   hot    pursuit.     Hays   soon 
"  fcppto'ached  with  tlie  command,  'Mount!' 
'We  moved- off  bi-iskly  through  the  tim- 
"•  ber;"and  as'the  Mexicans  went  around  an 

operi-:  way, :  we   «••>]•(•  about  a  half  a  mile 
ah«ad' i  When    we     'reached      the  prairie, 
'y   ha<l    about    fifty    American    horses, 
'fine  condition    captured  from  the  cit- . 
'ns 'and  inemb'S  of  the  court,  and  our 
Vse's  were  coiisMerably  worn  with  the 
'or  t)f  "th'c  past'    seven     days:    During 
'the 'first  four  miles  we  kept  out  of  their 
reach     witliont     much     difficulty.       Two 


miles  lay  stretched  between  us  and  our 
camp,  and  st)on  Lieutenant  MeCulloch, 
in  charge  of  the  rear  guard,  pressed  close 
on  our  h'eels.  Huts,  blankets,  and  over- 
coats were  scattered  along  our  track. 
Xo  time  then  to  pick  anything  up.  The 
race  was  an.  earnest  one;  the  Mexicans, 
toward  the,  last,  began  to  fire  at  our 
rear  guard,  doing  no  damage.  We 
reached  the  carnp^  and  when  formed  in- 
to line,  every  man  was  present,  unhurt. 
"The  cavalry1  that  had  pur.-.ut-d  us 
passed  round  to  our  irar  on  ili.e  prairie. 
About  a  half  hour  intervened,  "  during 
which  time  we  Refreshed  ourselves  and 
horses  with  water.  Captain  .Jack  Hays, 
our  intrepid  leader,  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  his  black  eyes  flashing  decision 
and  character,  from  beneath  a  full  fore- 
head, and  crowned  with  beautiful  jet 
black  hair,  was  soon  mounted  on  his 
dark  bay  war-horse  and  on  the  warpath. 
Under  our  chosen  leader,  we  sallied  out 
and  skirmished  with  the  enemy  at  long 
range,  killing  a  number  of  Mexicans, 
and  getting  two  cf  our  men  severely 
wounded.  In  a  short  time  they  retired, 
and  we  fell  back  to  the  main  command. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  General  \Voll  appeared  with  all 
his  infantry,' cavuiry  and  artillery  spread 
out  on  the  prairie  in  our  rear,  and  be- 
tween us  and  our  homes.  As  we  stood 
in  line  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
brave  Caldwell  informed  us.  that  he 
could  neveT  surrender  to  General  Woll ; 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  the.  San- 
ta Fe  expedition,  and  that  it  would  be 
certain  death  to  be  taken  in  arms  the 
.second  time.  He  uiged  us  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  fight  it  out,  and  evep  if  it 
requited  a  hand-to-h'and  combat,  tin- 
white  flag  would  not  be  raised.  Closing 
this  earnest  addi'c-f-s,  he-  invited  me  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  men.  As  well  as 
my  memory  serves  me  I  spoke  as  follows : 

'Gentlemen, — We  are  going  into  battle 
against  fearful  odds — eight  to  one — and 
with  artillery  on  the  enemy's  side.  The 
artillery  can't  hurt  us  under  this  bank. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  we 
can  prevent  them  from  coming  to  a 
hand-to-hand  figiit.  Keep  cfool;  let  us 
not  shoot  as  they  advance  till  we  can  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes;  and  be  sure  to 
shoot  every  man  that  has  an  officer's  hat 
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or  sword.  This  *. -11  prevent  them  from 
coming;  into  close  quarters.  Let  us 
shoot  low,  and  my  impression  before 
God  is,  that  we  shall  win  this  fight.' 

Just   at   this   time     the     cannon    fired, 
and  the  great  shot  struck  the  top  of  the 
trees.     The   Mexicans  now   advaneed   up- 
on us,  under  a   splendid     puff  of  music, 
the   ornaments,    guns,   spears   and   swords 
glistening   in   plain   view.   Captain   Hays' 
attention,  as  they  (>ew  near,  was  direct- 
ed to  the  fact  that  th'ey  were  intending 
to  flank  us  above,     and     pour  a  raking 
fire    down    our    Hue.     Accordingly,      ten 
men,   with   double-barrel   shot-guns,   were 
detached  and  stationed  above  to  prevent 
it.     Some   of  the   Mexican   cavalry   weie 
within  thirty  feet  of  us  before  a  gun  was 
fired.     At   the  first     fire     th'e     whole  of 
them   fell   to    the    ground.     My   first    im- 
pression  was  that  they   were   all   killed. 
Soon,  however,  all  that  were  able  rose  to 
their  feet,  but  showed  no  disposition  to 
advance   fivrth'er   upon   our   line.     Not    a 
sword   or   officer's   hat   made   its   appear- 
ance after     we     had     been  fighting  five 
minutes.     The     ground     on     which     we 
stood  was  of  such  a  character     that    we 
could  step  back  two  or  thTee  paces  and 
stand  up  straight  to  load  our  guns.  The 
battle  lasted  but  a  little  while.  General 
Woll  was  at     his  cannon  on  top  of    the 
hill,  looking  on ;  his  artillery  was  of  no 
use,  being  in  the  rear  of     his     infantry, 
and  our  men  sh'ellered  by     the  embank- 
ment.    He   (jould     see     his     men   falling 
while   the   Texans   were   entirely   out   of 
sight.     The  horn  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
the  Mexicans  ran     away  in     great     con- 
fusion.    It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
th'e  Texans  were  prevented     from     pur- 
suing. 

As  the  firing  ceased  along  our  line, 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  rifles  was  heard 
in  the  rear  of  the  Mexican  army.  We 
understood  at  once  that  the  engagement 
was  with  re-inforcements  making  their 
way  to  relieve  us.  By  th'e  time  we  were 
up  and  in  order  to  go  to  their  assistance 
the  firing  ceased,  and  we  knew  that  the 
Mexicans  were  successful. 

Captain  Dawson  from  Lagrange,  on 
the  reception  of  Colonel  Caldwell's  dis- 
patch, raised  a  company  of  fifty-two 
men,  including  himself,  and  came  up  in 
time  to  hear  our  guns  in  the  fight  just 
described.  The  Mexicans,  being  be- 


us, discovered  him  on  the  open 
field  and  surrounded  him.  He  rallied 
his  men  in  a  grovs  of  mesquite  bushes, 
and  fought  with'  such  desperation  that 
the  Mexicans  withdrew  from  the  range 
of  his  guns  and  turned  the  artillery  up- 
on him.  As  there  was  no  chance  to  es- 
cape, and  no  chance  to  do  the  enemy 
damage,  under  the  murderous  t'i.e  of 
the  cannon,  he  raided  a  white  flag.  The 
men  threw  down  their  guns  and  for 
awhile  the  Mexicans  disregarded  the 
surrender,  and  continued  to  send  the 
missiles  of  death.  Captain  Dawson  was 
cut  down  with  the  flag  in  his  hand. 
When  the  firing  had  ceased,  thirty-five 
Texans  out  of  fifty-two  lay  dead  on  the 
field  ;  fifteen  were  spared  and  held  as 
prisoners:  two  made  their  escape.  My 
eldest  son  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  This 
little  body  of  men  punished  th'e  Mexi- 
cans severely,  during  the  engagement 
with  small  arms,  before  the  artillery  was 
turned  upon  them. 

General  Woll  reassembled  his  forces 
about  one  hour  by  sun,  and  standing  on 
his  cannon  wheiv  it  was  first  planted, 
in  plain  view  and  in  our  hearing,  made 
a  glowing  speech  to  his  men.  The  huz- 
zas from  the  Mexican  army  were  mourn- 
ful to  our  ears.  We  believed  then,  what 
we  afterwards  knew  to  be  true,  that  our 
friends  and  relatives  from  the  Colorado 
were  the  sufferers.  We  could  not  reach 
him  with  our  guns,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  expose  ourselv-s  on  the  prairie.  The 
Mexicans  moved  off  toward  San  An- 
tonio about  sunset,  and  spent  the  night 
carrying  in  and  burying  their  dead  in 
the  city.  A  large  number  was  killed, 
the  exact  estimate  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  make.  Caldwell  lost  only  one  man 
killed;  no  prisoners;  three  wounded. 

The  night  was  passed  upon  the  battle- 
ground, a  dark,  anxious  night  for  me.  I. 
learned  that  my  son,  A.  H.  Morrell,  was 
in  the  company  defeated  the  evening  be- 
fore in  our  hearing.  Was  he  dead?  Was 
h'e  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  our  cruel 
cppressors.'  were  questions  that  revolv- 
ed through  my  mind  all  night  long. 
Three  men  volunteered  to  go  with  me 
to  the  "Mesquite  battle-ground,"  and 
at  daylight  we  were  in  our  saddles.  My 
colonel  and  captain  cautioned  me  to  be 
careful,  as  the  enemy  would  certainly 
keep  out  spies;  but  the  time  for  caution 
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Jim!  fear  with  me  1  .ad  about  passed.  At 
sunrise  we  were  on  the  fatal  spot,  exam- 
ining carefully  for  the  lost  son,  while 
two  of  my  colleu'ties  stood  guard.  Thir- 
ty-five dead  hod^s  of  friends  lay  scat- 
tered and  terribly  mangled  among  ihe 
little  cluster  of  hushes  on  the  b:c.ad 
pr;tirie.  I  recognized  the  body  of  i5ear- 
ly  every  one.  Here  were  twelve 
men,  heads  of  families,  their  wives  wi- 
dows, and  their  children  orphans;  and 
here,  too,  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
promising  sons  o,t'  my  neighbors.  Th'e 
body  of  my  son  e;  idd  not  be  found_.  The 
place  was  so  horrible  that  two  of  the 
men  witli  me  rod"  away.  One  remained 
mi  guard  while  I  continued  my  exami- 
nation. A  number  of  bodies  were  turn- 
ed over  before  1  could  reeogni/e  them  at 
all.  Supposing  'hat  one  of  these  might 
be  my  son,  I  examined  their  feet  for  a 
scar  that  he  had  carried  from  childhood. 
By  this  time  1  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
either  escaped  or  was  among  the  prison- 
ers. I  then  drew  K  pencil  from  my  poc- 
ket and  took  down  the  names  of  the 
dead,  so  that  I  might  make  a  correct  re- 
port to  the  bereaved. 

The  unfortunate  man  of  Caldwell's 
command  who  was  killed  on  Sunday  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war  on  Mon- 
day. His  grave  was  dug  with  bowie- 
knives.  During  I  he  fight  some  Indians 
who  came  out  with  the  Mexican  army 
approached  his  horse,  tied  carelessly 
some  distance  from  the  horses  of  OUT 
command,  and  he  left  his  post,  against 
the  order  of  his  captain,  and  attempted 
in  >a.ve  his  horse.  He  killed  three  of  the 
Indians  in  the  "ombat,  aud  finally  they 
killed  him,  and  carried  off  the  horse. 
This  all  occurred  in  plain  view ;  but  we 
were  forbidden  to  go  to  his  relief,  as  he 
had  disobeyed  orders. 

Tuesday  morning  our  little  company 
of  two  hundred  and  two  had  increased 
in  five  hundred.  A  messenger  from 
Sari  Antonio  announced  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  left  for  the  west  that  morning, 
carrying  the  prisoners  with'  them.  The 
question  of  burying  our  dead,  who  fell 
under  Captain  Dawson  and  with  him, 
came  up.  We  had  neither  axe  nor  hoe, 
and  finally  decidtd  to  pursue  the  re- 
treating enemy,  regain  if  possible  the 
prisoners,  and  at  some  future  day  gath'- 
cr  up  the  bones  of  our  dead  and  bury 


them  at  Lagrange.  This  was  after- 
wards done,  and  a  monument  placed 
over  them. 

Orders  were  given  at  once,  and  pre- 
parations made  to  pursue  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  Honorable  Judge  Hemp- 
hill  accompanied  me  to  San  Antonio, 
to  look  for  news  irom  my  boy,  while  the 
main  army  crossed  the  river  above,  and 
went  directly  in  pursuit  of  General  Woll. 
We  visited  Mrs.  Jakes  and  the  English 
minister's  wife,  Mrs.  Elliot,  who  had  a 
list  of  the  prisoners'  names.  My  sim, 
A.  11.  Morrell,  was  certainly  among 
them.  The  Mexie.ins  had  robbed  them 
of  their  clothing;  my  son,  on  his  arrival 
in  San  Antonio,  was  in  his  short-sleeVes. 
Mrs.  Klliot  took  a  green  blariket-eoat 
off  of  her  son  and  put  it  on  mine.  This 
coat,  be  afterwards  said,  was  the  means 
of  saving  his  life.  My  son  was  reported 
by  these  ladies  as  carrying  a  wound  from 
a  lance  in  the  engagement,  though  not 
serious.  After  he  surrendered,  two  Mex- 
icans pursued  him  with  lances.  As  a 
lance  was  hurled  at  him,  h'e  dodged  it, 
but  as  it  passed  it  glanced  his  .left  arm 
near  the  shoulder.  He  only  saved  -his 
life  by  running  in  this  defenseless  con- 
dition round  the  horse  of  the  Mexican 
Colonel,  Corasco,  wh'o  drew  his  sword 
and  drove  his  pursuers  from  him.  We 
procured  some  provisions,  what  powder 
and  lead  our  horses  could  carry  with 
safety,  and  overtook  Colonel  Oaldwell, 
camped  on  the  Medina,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  city. 

Wednesday  evening,  September  21.  the 
Texan  army  came  up  with  .General  Woll's 
rear  guard  on  the  Hondo.  Here  a  trap 
was  laid  for  us.  Our  spies  were  out, 
right  and  left  of  th'e  road  and  in  ad- 
vance. The  rear  guard  of  the  Mexicans 
was  in  the  bottom,  in  a  bend  of  the  creek 
and  concealed.  The  Mexican  general 
had  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
head  of  Captain  Hays,  and  just  at  this 
time  he  came  very  near  losing  it.  With 
all  his  vigilance  he  was  here  surprised. 
Luckey,  a  noble  man  was  Tiding  by  his 
side,  On  a  finer  looking  horse  than  Hays, 
and  was  shot  through  the  right  breast, 
the  ball  coming  out  at  the  point  of  the 
right  shoulder.  His  horse  ran  about  one 
hundred  yards,  and  left  his  wounded 
rider  on  th'e  ground.  Captain  Hays  re- 
quested me  to  go  to  his  relief,  a.s  he  fear- 
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cd  he  was  killed.  Like  all  other  severe- 
ly wounded  men,  he  at  once  cried  for 
water.  Judge  Hemphill  fortunately  had 
some  at  hand,  and  it  was  given  him. 
I.nckey  did  not  die,  as  \ye  feared  he 
would,  but  survived  his  severe  wound, 
aiui  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  tlie  Republic. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Caldwell  had 
formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  as  no  one 
would  volunteer  to  take  care  of  Luckey, 
;i  in. -in  was  deta'i"d.  A  fight  was  at 
hand,  and  every  tn<m  was  aware  of  it. 
and  ready  for  a'-iion.  A  call  was  made 
fop  volunteers,  to  increase  Captain  Hays' 
company  to  on-1  hundred  men.  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  the  eaimou  planted 
on  the  road  four  hundred  yards  in 
front.  General  Moyfield  made  a  speech 
for  volunteers,  but  not  a  man  responded. 
He  was  a  man  of!  ability,  and  could 
make  a  good  speech,  but  his  was  the 
"voice  of  a  stranger."  Colonel  Cald- 
well knew  hi.-;  men.  and  knew  that 
speeches  were  not  so  much  in  de- 
mantl  as  examine.  He  knew  that 
my 'Son  was  a  p.ismer  in  the  enemy's 
lines  before  us,  auc1.  that  Z.  N.  Morrell's 
soul  was  fired  as  it  had  never  been  be- 
foie.  My  colonel  requested  me  to  ride 
do\vu  the  lines,  and  encourage  the  men 
to  eome  out.  I  galloped  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  line  with1  my  old  fur  cap  in 
ni\  hand,  recognizing  and  being  recog- 
nized by  almost  i.  vrry  man  I  passed.  The 
feelings  of  that  [Moment  need  no  des- 
cription. They  could  not  be  described. 
My  dear  boy  was  upon  the  hill,  perhaps 
in  irons,  and  unless  that  cannon  was 
charged  and  silenced,  the  sad  news 
must  be  borne  to  bis  mother  that  our 
Allen  was  in  chains,  in  a  Mexican  dun- 
geon. Halting  11  an  eligible  position, 
so  as  to  be  seen  arid  heard  by  almost  the 
entire,  command,  I  waved  my  fur  cap, 
and  spoke  about  as  follow*: 

"Hoys!  You  ha>  >.  come  o\it  here  from 
one  to  two  hund-eil  miles  from  home  to 
limit  the  elephant.  He  has  been  running 
from  you  for  two  days.  We  have  got 
him  in  close  quarters,  just  up  on  that 
hill.  We  want  i'oity  men  to  join  Hays' 
company,  -With1  oi>e  hundred  men  we 
ran  successfully  charge  and  capture  the 
.•.union  and  turn  the  grape  shot  th>- 
other  way.  The  old  fellow  can't  hurl 
his  missies  of  d"ith  at  us  more  than  two 


or  three  times  heft-re  we     will     -.-(op  hi* 
breath.     Besides,     the     pi  isoi  '  an<! 

as  I  stood     point;]  o     my     finger  voices 
were   heard   along  the   lines.   "Come 
boys,  we   will   go   with   him."    More    than, 
the  number  called  for  were  soon   in   line 
and  ready  for  the  charge 

We   had      the    greatest    confidence      in 
OUT  chosen  leader,  Jack  Hays  and   Hen 
ry   MeCulloch.     Both    were    eoo],    daring 
men;  neither     of     them     1   suppo-e   v,  a 
was   over   twenty-' ive   years   of   age.    <'a]> 
tain    Hays   was.    !i\    profession,   a    survey 
or.     His   great   courage   and    deliberation 
were  first  discovered  while   engaged     ii> 
his    profession.     Six   men,   with    Hays   as 
their  leader,  we;-?  out   surveying  a  sh'ori 
time  previous,  when  a     body  of  Indian 
attacked  them.     The     determined   young 
surveyor*,  with  compass  in  one  hand   am' 
gun   in   the  other,   continued    to   take   |>i 
observations,   and   at   th'e   same   time    fir-- 
upon    the   Indians   every   time   they   drew 
near.     The   work   was  no(    ceased   till   the 
line     was      finished.     This   incident    liar! 
much  to  do  in  seeii''ing  Iris  first  position 
as  captain. 

Henry  MeCullorh  had  always  been 
among  the  foremost  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  former  occasions,  as  cool  and  darin-r 
as  our  captain,  and  greatly  endeared  to 
the  men  by  his  uniform  kindness  and 
social  qualities.  He  was  not.  easily 
roused,  but  whi  n  stirred  was  powe 
fully  wrought  upon,  and  had  not  the 
fear  of  mortal  man  before  hfs  eyes. 

Under  this  leadership  we  faced  that 
cannon,  while  receiving  orders  when  to 
discharge  our  guns,  and  a(  what  point  to 
countermarch',  eagi  rly  waiting  the  for- 
ward command.  J  t  length  the  shrill, 
clear  voice  of  our  captain  sounded  down 
the  line,  " Charge!  ' 

Away  went  the  company  up  a  gradual 
ascent   in  quick  time.     In  a  moment   the 
cannon   roared,    but   according   to   Mexi 
can   custom     overshot     us.     Th'e     Texan 
yell    followed   the   cannon's  thunder,   and 
so   excited   the    Mexican    infantry   placed 
in  position  to  pour  a  fire  down  our  lines 
that    they   oversh   t  us:   and   by   the   tinv 
the     artillery  hurled     its     cannister  the 
second   time,  shot    ;.  mis  and  pistols  wen 
freely   used  by  the  Texans.     Every  man 
at  the  cannon  ws  l-illcd.  us  (he  compam 
passed  it.     How     many     of     the     enemy 
were  killed  and  wounded  besides  those. 
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we  had  no  mean.-;  of  ascertaining.  Had 
the  Mexicans  charged  us  along  the  road 
we  followed  and  given  us  the  position 
they  occupied,  but  few  would  have  re- 
turned to  tell  the  story;  but  strange  to 
say,  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
entirely  overshot  us,  killing  only  one, 
horse,  and  wounding  one  man.  My 
friend,  Arch  Gibson,  one  of  my  nearest 
neighbors  on  th,-  Guadalupe,  who  was 
riding  on  my  right,  lost  his  right  check- 
bone.  To  prevent  him  from  falling  and 
being  trampled  I  •  death,  I  threw  my 
right  arm  around  him,  seizing  the  rein 
of  his  bridle  with  my  right,  and  guiding 
his  horse  and  mine  at  the  :;ame  time, 
bore  him  safely  to  the  rear  in  a  speech- 
less condition.  II U  first  cry  was  for 
water,  which  was  furnished  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  recovered  from  his 
wound,  and  was  afterwards  doubly  my 
friend. 

The  night  was  now  coming  on.  and  the 
firing  ceased.  Most  of  the  men  were 
anxious  to  charge  the  lines,  and  reach 
the  prisoners  at  all  hazards.  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch,  who  had  acted  as  captain  in 
other  engagements,  a  gallant,  and  safe 
leader,  but  who  from  some  cause  did  not 
get  into  OUT  organization  in  time  to  be 
placed  in  command,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  enemy's  position,  advised 
that  the  attack  he  postponed  until  morn- 
ing. A  sad  night  to  me  it  was.  Will 
the  prisoners  be  i-:aken?  Or  shall  they 
wear  out  a  m'«?«rable  existence  among 
the  rattling  cha.'ns?  God  forbid  that 
any  minister  of  the  blessed  Jesus  should 
ever  again  be  driven  to  such  despera- 
tion as  I  then  felt!  I  was  prepared  for 
almost  anything  as  the  morning  will 
show. 

During  the  night  General  Woll  moved 
off  in  our  hearing,  and  in  the  morning 
at  sunrise  his  dr>ii.i  sounded  in  my  cars 
about  six  miles  on  the  prairie  beyond. 
The  men  were  cnlVd  up  early  in  the 
morning,  knowing  That  a  council  of  war 
had  been  held,  and  that  Caldwell  was 
advised  to  lead  hi*  command  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  Feeling  anxious  to  over- 
take the  enemy  curly  in  (In-  day.  lest  1  Ire 
entninir  night  mi^lit  interfere  \vilh  the 
captiu-",  as  on  the  evening  before.  1  did 
.•ill  I  could  to  assM  both  Hays  and  ('aid- 
well  to  get  the  iner  ready. 

General  Mayfield.  who  had  made     an 


unsuccessful  sp^-,ch  the  evening  before, 
called  the  men  abound  him  and  com- 
menced a  harrangue.  He  told  them  we 
were  in  the  enemy's  country,  that  the 
Mexicans  more,  than  doubled  our  num- 
ber, and  that  General  Woll  was  hourly 
expecting  a  large  re-inforcement.  In 
the  midst  of  the:>e  dangers  he  doubted 
exceedingly  the  vnsdom  of  the  pursuit. 
His  design  evidently  was  to  kill  time 
and  discourage  the  expedition,  in  the 
same  speech.  My  indignation  now  pass- 
ed all  bounds,  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  I  was  absolutely  fur- 
ious. He  had  no  command,  and  I  had 
none ;  so  that  as  private  soldiers  we  were 
on  equal  footin.,-.  In  the  midst  of  his 
speech  I  interrupted  him,  saying  that  the 
time  had  passed  t'o  long  speeches,  and 
that  I,  for  one,  w.uld  be  better  pleased 
to  hasten  to  the  light  and  recapture  of 
the  prisoner  boys  I  pointed  to  the  bag- 
wige  wagons  and  the  cannon  we  had 
captured  the  evening  before,  and  urged 
the  pursuit.  Seeing  that  the  men  were 
many  of  them  about  to  waver,  and 
being  in  perfect  sympathy  with  my 
cause,  the  Honorable  Judge  Hemphill, 
and  others  of  like  spirit,  wept  at  my 
side.  '  In  spite  of  all  that  Colonel  Cald- 
well, Captain  Hays  and  others  could  do, 
the  contest  was  abandoned.  It  requir- 
ed at  this  time  the  strength  of  our  little 
army  to  compete  with  the  enemy,  and 
as  Mayfield  had  succeeded  in  intimidat- 
ing quite  a  number  of  the  command,  it 
became  necessary  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit. General  Well  reported  to  his  gov- 
ernment that  lie  lost  on  this  campaign 
six  hundred  men;  so  that  at  the  time  we 
allowed  him  to  escape  he  did  not  have 
more  than  eight  hundred  men.  Five 
hundred  such  Texans  as  ours  could  easi- 
ly have  killed  anu  captured  the  whole 
army.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  affairs  that  ever  occur- 
red in  Texas,  and  this  I  suppose  is  the 
leason  why  so  little  has  Been  said  of  it 
in  the  public  prints  of  the  country.  The 
poor  boys  were  carried  to  prison  and 
chains,  and  we  saw  not  their  faces  again 
for  two  years. 

\Ve  now  dispersed  in  small  companies 
and  took  up  tl(-t  line  of  ni.veh  for  our 
respective  homes  (iladly  vould  I  have 
hid  myself  from  my  neighbors,  if  duty 
would  have  permitted,  rather  than  re- 
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hearse  the  sad  story  relative  to  their 
•  lead,  and  (In-  manner  in  which  they 
wcr-  necessarily  left  on  the  "mcsquite" 
battle  iT.omid  10  be  devoured  by  the 
cro\v  and  the  wolf. 

Heaven  ]  h'ope  has  forgiven  me  for 
i lie  animosity  I  felt  toward  the  man 
that  made  that  lc:ior  speech.  Twice  after- 
wards he  approached  me  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  first  time  was  on  th'e  re- 
trrn  home.  I  replied  to  him  by  laying 
both  hands  on  my  gun,  forbidding  him 
t'>  spejik  anoth'-';-  word.  This  may  h'ave 
n  wrong,  bur  I  '  did  it.  The  second 
time  lie  appro;; 'lied  me  was  on  the 
streets  of  Brenha-n.  Washington  county, 
Texas,  years  afterwards.  God  had  caused 
my  poor-  heart,  in  the  meantime,  to  bow 
beneath  the  greatest  affiction  in  life, 
and  I  tendered  General  Mayfield  my 
hand,  and  endeavored  to  look  forgive- 
ness— I  did  not  feel  like  talking.  My 
wife  was  in  the  grave,  hastened  there 
prematurely,  as  I  believed,  by  th'e  grief 
of  two  years,  in  consequence  of,  the 
chains  her  eldest  child  wore  in  a  foreign 
land.  When  he  <\\  estioned  me  as  to  my 
feelings  toward  him,  faithfulness  requir 
ed  me  to  say  that  f  <  "e  were  some  wounds 
made  in  life  that  could  not  with  safety 
he  probed,  even  \\hen  they  were  old; 
and  that  tliis  was  one  of  them. 


BATTLE  OF  BANDERA  PASS 

A.  J.  Sowell,  in  his  book,  "Texas  In- 
dian Fighters,''  gives  a  lengthy  sketch 
of  Ben  Highsmith,  a  noted  pioneer  of 
Texas,  in  which  is  given  the  following 
account  of  the  battle  of,  Bandera  Pass: 

Soon  after  the  i'lum  Creek  battle  Pres- 
ident Houston  commissioned  the  famous 
Jack  Hays  to  raise  a  company  of  Texas 
rangers  -for  th'e-  protection  of  "the  ft'oo- 
tier.  against  Indians  and.  lawless  chjEiri- 
aeters.;  The  latter  were  thick,  around 
San  Antonio,  and  did  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased.  .lark  Hays,  at  the  tune 
was  a  young  .'surveyor,,  anil  not  much 
hwwn.-'Bo  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bat.tle  of  Plum  Civk.  .(ieneral  Houston. 
who  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
young  Republic  of  Texas,  recognised  his 
ability,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing such  a  man  with  a  company  of  like 


spirits  around  him,  at  once  put  him  in 
the  field,  and  well  did  he  sustain  the 
trust  and  confidence  which  th'e  hero  of 
San  Jacinto  place  1  in  him.  T.nder.  Hay .; 
the  Texas  Rang. -is  gained  a  name  and 
reputation  which  was  world-wide..  . 

Ben  Highsmith  joined  1-h'e..  company  ,  of 
Hays,  .and  they  were  stationed  at  San 
Antonio.  They  soon  established  law 
and  order  in  the  Alamo  .City,  and  .  'ihf 
name  of  Hays  and  his  rangers  soon  be.- 
came  a  terror  to  evil-doers. ,  Th'e  ,r,ei,l 
man  of  the  plains  felt  the.  weight  o.f-hi's 
mailed  hand  and.  learned,t<>  dread  au.cji, 
counter  with  him.  In  ffjur.  pitched  ,'b.aj- 
tles  they  were  utterly-  routed,,  naiaeJi.. 
Nueces  Canyon.  Pint  a  Trail,  ••  Crossing. 
Enchanted  Rock,  and  Handera  Pass.  ,-.\« 
account  of  these  battles  will  he  given,  it; 
this  sketch  except  those  ^Ir...  Highsmitjj 
was  engaged  in.  The  main  .  scout  ing 
ground  of  the  rangers  was  in  tnY  inoiin 
tains  west  and  northwest  of  San  Antojiio. 
up  the  (inadahiMc.  .Medina.  Sabiu-al,  Fr'n.i. 
and  Xucces  riv-rs. 

In  th'e  spring     of,    1841   Captain  Haw\;s 
started  on  a  scout    with.foity.  menv    II  i- 
camp  at   this  tini"   was  .seven    miK:^ ',3V»V 
of  San   Antonio,   on   Leon,  ( 'rrc.lv.      jJWiJ 
went     a     northwc'M      course  iij> .  .  -M'edijia 
river  and-  camjx'd    For   the    uigln  .  at 
point  where  the  center  of  Ban.derii  tQW^ji 
now  is.     Guards  were  well   posted. 
.the  night  passed     without     any     distm 
bance.     Some  people  .would    lie     -surpr.i 
ed  to  know  that  the  Texas  rangers,  n; 
Hays  were  many  of  tlvem  me  if  of  .rej'inV'- 
ment    and   education,  "Aronud    tbv.cag4p 
fire  at  night  it  .  was  not    . uneo.uj'm.!;' 
hear  men  quoting  from  the  most,  popular 
poets  and  authors  and   talking  Ti':arne.d!y 
on  ancient     and     modern,  hist/n-y., '  i 
true   they   looked    rough    in    t  li'.e ,'  g;.irl>  ,ti)e.< 
wore.     The  wide  hat  wa.s  to  protect  .th.em 
from  the  sun     in  -long  ijeouts  across     fhe 
prairies.     Th'e   leggings. of   buckskin      or 
eowskin.    protected    "the.    Jegs,   t'i;ii.m..'.t]i'v 
thorny    brush      and    "cacliis.    .The. large 
clinking  spurs  put  .new  life   in'to:  a.".t»rrty 
.pony   if   o-ccasioji  '(lemaiV(k;d.  . 'The  ji.i'ten 
t  ion  of  Haj's  was  .to  turn  uorfh  from' this 
place  ami-go  out     tlrrougli.   llu:     famous 
Baiidera'Pass  andVmfo    .tTu-  jfjiiud"al'upc 
valley%  and  then,  scout-  up  the.  river,     to 
th'e     divide.     The     pass     was     about  ten 
miles  from  the  night,  camp  of,  t  he :  'rang- 
ers. .    •'  '«..»: 
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After  the  range,  s  left  camp  and  were 
riding  over  the  open  country  towards 
the  pass,  which'  could  be  seen  plainly, 
quite  a  different  looking  crowd  was  as- 
sembling there.  £  large  band  of  Com- 
anche  Indians  were  also  01$  the  war-path 
and  had  started  across  th'e  country  by 
way  of  the  pass  to  .  the  Medina  valley. 
They  arrived  there  first,  and  seeing  the 
rangers  coming,  laid  in  ambush  and 
awaited  there  to  fight  them. 

The  pass  was  named  for  General  Ban- 
dera  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  San  Antonio  when  the  missions 
were  first  built  there.  All  of  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  then  belonged  to  Spain. 

The  pass  was  the  home  of  the  Apache 
Indians,  and  they  raided  upon  San  An- 
tonio. General  Banflera  was  ordered  to 
follow  them  to  their  stronghold  and 
chastise  them.  He  found  them  at  home 
in  th'e  pass  and  strongly  fortified  among 
the  rocks.  A  long  and  desperate  battle 
took  place  and  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  b*ut  at  last  the  Spanish  arms 
prevailed  and  the  Indians  gave  way  and 
retreated  through  th'e  hills  further  to- 
wards the  west.  They  never  came  back, 
but  settled  in  New  Mexico.  Now  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  or  more,  another 
bloody  battle  was  about  to  be  fought 
h'ere. 

Hays  and  his  nien  arrived  at  the  pass 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  be- 
gain  to  ride  through  it,  as  yet  having 
seen  no  sign  of  Indians.  The  pass  was 
500  yards  in  length  by  about  125  yards 
in  width,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
feet  high  on  both  sides,  very  steep,  and 
covered  with  rocks  and  busies.  The  In- 
dian chief  dismounted  his  men  and  plac- 
ed them  among  the  r&cks  and  bushes  on 
both  sides  of  the  pass,  leaving  their 
horses  in  the  rear,  at&  also  concealed  in 
|  deep  gulch  which  out  into  the  pass 
from  tne  west  and  well  up  towards  the 
north  ead. 

The  first  intimation  the  rangers  had 
of  tfce  presence  of  Indians  vas  being 
fired  on  by  bullets  and  arrows  on  all 
sides,  and  th'e  terrible  warwhoop  of  the 
Coraanche  resounded  through  the  gorge. 
For  a  few  minutes  th'ere  was  some  con- 
fusion among  the  rangers  on  account  of 
fhe  plunging  of  frightened  and  wound- 
ed horses,  who  would  turn  and  try  to 
run  back  through  the  pass  in  spite  al- 


most of  all  their  riders  could  do.  This 
was  a  trying  and  most  critical  time  and 
the  Indians  knew  it.  They  charged 
down  into  the  pass  and  almost  mixed 
with  the  rangers  and  plunging  h'orses. 
The  white  men  could  not  well  use  their 
guns  and  hold  their  horses  too.  To  add 
to  the  disadvantage  and  confusion,  some 
of  the  rangers  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  were  falling  from  their  horses.  As 
soon  as  a  horse  would  find  himself  free 
of  his  rider  he  would  gallop  madly  back 
through  the  pass. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
Jack  Hays  was  ever  caught  in  a  trap; 
but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  His 
clear  voice  now  rang  out  sharp  and 
quick,  "Steady,  there,  boys;  dismount 
and  tie  those  h'orscs;  we  can  whip  them, 
no  doubt  about  that."  Order  was  soon" 
restored,  and  in  a  moment  the  rangers 
were  on  the  ground,  and  the  Indians 
were  falling  ,and  giving  back  before  a 
deadly  rifle  and  pistol  fire.  They  came 
again,  however,  and  several  band-  to- 
hand  combats  took  place.  Mr.  High- 
smith,  who  was  in  the  fight,  dismount- 
ed near  a  ranger  named  Sam  Luckey, 
wh'o  was  soon  shot  through  by  a  bullet. 
It  entered  under  the  left  shoulder  blade 
and  came  out  below  the  right  nipple. 
Highsmith  caught  him  when  he  commenc- 
ed falling  and  let  him  down  to  the 
ground  easy.  At  this  time  the  rangers 
bad  fastened  their  horses  near  the 
south  entrance  of  the  pass  and  were 
fighting  in  front  of  them.  The  wound- 
ed Luckey  called  for  water,  and  High- 
amitb  gave  him  some  out  of  a  canteen. 
At  this  time  the  fight  was  raging,  and 
the  pass  was  full  of  Indians,  rangers  and 
horses.  The  .Comanche  chief  during 
thfs  close  fight  aitacked  Sergt.  Kit  Ack- 
land  and  wounded  him.  Ackland  also 
shot  th'e  chief  with  a  pistol,  and  then 
they  clinched  and  both  went  dotra.  Both 
were  large,  powerful  men,  and  the  com- 
bat was  terrific.  Both'  had  out  their  long 
knives  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
ground,  each  trying  to  avoid  the  thrust 
of  the  other  and  himself  give  the  death 
wound.  The  ranger  was  fi'.ally  the  vic- 
tor. He  got  up  covered  with  blood  and 
dirt,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 
The  chief  lay  dead,  literally  cut  to 
pieces. 
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Mr.  Highsmith  loaded  and  fired  his 
rifle  many  times,  and  was  finally  wound- 
ed in  tire  leg  with  an  arrow.  The 
wound  did  not  disable  him,  but  after 
petting  the  arrow  out  he  continued  to 
load  and  fire  until  the  fight,  was  over, 
which  lasted  an  l">ur.  The  Indians  fin- 
ally gave  way,  retreated  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  pass,  and  left  the  rangers 
masters  of  the  situation.  It  was  a  dear 
bought  victory.  Five  rangers  lay  dead 
and  as  many  more  wounded.  Many 
horses  were  also  wounded  and  killed.  Of 
the  wounded  were  Highsmith,  Ackland, 
Tom  Galbreath,  James  Dunn  (Red),  Sam 
Luckey,  and  one  other  whose  name  is 
not  now  remembered.  While  the  fight 
was  going  on  some  of  the  Indians  were 
carrying  their  dead  back  to  where  their 
horses  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
pass.  Hays  carried  his  dead  and  wound- 
ed men  back  to  the  south  entrance  of 
the  pass,  where  there  was  a  big  water 
hole,  and  there  spent  the  night  burying 
the  dead  rangers  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  writer  was  not  able  to 
get  the  names  of  those  killed  except  one, 
whose  name  was  Jackson.  It  has  been 
fifty-six  years  (this  was  written  in  1900) 
since  the  battle  was  fought,  and  Mr. 
Higlrsmith  cannot  now  remember  the 
others.  At  the  time  of  the  fight  he  had 
not  been  in  the  company  long,  and  the 
names  of  those  killed  were  not  as  fami- 
liar to  him  as  the  survivors  became  in 
after  years. 

From  the  pass  Hays  carried  his  wound- 
ed men  to  San  Antonio  where  they 
could  get  good  medical  attention. 


BATTLE  AT  PAINTED  ROCK. 

One  of  the  most  prolonged  and  per- 
sistent battles  fought  between  the  Com- 
anche  Indians  and  the  Texas  Rangers 
took  place  at  Painted  Rock,  where  Capt. 
Jack  Hays,  with'  forty  Rangers,  fought 
600  Comanches  two  and  a  half  days  and 
defeated  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
desperate  engagements  on  the  frontier, 
but  no  information  on  the  subject  ha* 
ever  been  published,  and  as  the  ofiicial 
report  of  the  fight  was  destroyed  when 
th'e  state  capitol  v,  as  burned  in  1881,  it 
is  probable  no  record  of  the  event  could 
have  been  secured  if  Mr.  F.  M.  Harrison, 


the  last  survivor  of  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  served  under  Jack  Hays,  had  not 
related  the  following  preliminary  facts 
and  described  the  battle. 

About  nine  months  before  the  fight  .at 
Paint  Rock  took  place,  Capt.  Jack  Hays 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
placed  in  command  of  th'e  frontier  bat- 
talion, that  was  composed  of  Capt.  R.  A. 
Gillespie's  and  Capt.  Ben  McCulloch's 
companies.  Harrison  was  a  member  of 
(iillespie's  company,  which  was  encamp- 
ed on  the  Medina  river  above  Castroville 
in  June,  1846,  when  Major  Hays  visited 
Brownsville,  immediately  after  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  was  marched  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  to  that  point,  with  th'e  in- 
tention of  placing  his  rangers  under  the 
orders  of  General  Taylor.  During  his 
absence  a  large  tody  of  Comanche  In- 
dians made  a  predatory  incursion  into 
the  region  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  a 
party  of  scouts  reported,  the  same  day 
he  returned,  that  th'e  Indians  had  pass- 
ed a  certain  point  two  days  before  on 
their  way  out  of  the  country.  Major 
Hays  arrived  in  c.imp  that  night  and  or- 
dered Captain  Gillcspie  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  accompany  him  the  next  morn- 
ing  with'  all  of  his  available  force.  He 
also  notified  Placido,  a  Mexican,  and 
Bill  Chisom,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  two 
noted  trailers,  who  were  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  country,  th'at  he  desired 
their  services. 

Major  Hays  rode  rapidly  from  the 
camp  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning 
with  forty  rangers,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  Bandera  Pass,  a  noted 
historical  landmark,  .where  Hays  and 
his  rangers  once  fought  a  desperate  bat- 
tle in  1841  with  a  large  parity  of  Com- 
anche warriors  and  defeated  them.  The 
next  point  on  their  route  was  Enchanted 
Rock,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north, 
which'  is  another  landmark  of  consider- 
able interest,  not  only  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  but  because  of  the  legendary 
tales  associated  with  it  and  on  acccount 
of  the  fight  Hays  had  with'  a  baud  of 
Comanches  in  1842,  when  he  was  alone 
in  the  crater  on  tl>e  summit.  It  was  a 
IVa'l'nl  experience  and  he  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

About  10  o'clock  that  night  the  guides 
discovered  the  fresh  trail  of  th'e  Com- 
anche :  aiders  a  few  miles  south  of  En- 
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chanted  Rock  ami  thv  ra n^crs  followed 
it  beyond  tliiit  point  until  the  traileis 
decided  the  Indians  were  making  for  a 
small  lake  at  the  base  of  Painted  Rock, 
another  bmdnunk  situated  about  eighty 
miles  in  a  northwest  direction  from  that- 
place.  Ma.j.  Hays  ay-:eed  with  them 
and  the  trail  was  abandoned  for  a  short- 
er and  more  direct  route  to  th'e  lake, 
where  lie  hoped  to  intercept  the  Indians. 
The  party  rode  continuously  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  ariived  at  lire  lake  about 
1  o'clock  at  night.  After  satisfying 
himself  that  he  had  ridden  ahead  of  the 
raiders  Major  I  lays  placed  his  camp 
guards  and  allowed  his  men  and  I  To  ses 
a  needed  re  t.  They  had  traveled  near- 
ly 1.10  miles  in  about  f<>:1y-two  hours, 
and  were  completely  exhausted.  About 
daybreak  the  pickets  announced  that 
the  Indians  were  approaching,  and  the 
rangers  made  preparations  to  meet  them. 
They  h'ad  no  suspicions  of  an  enemy  be- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  and  were  advancing 
toward  the  lake  in  disorder,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  camping  there.  They  were 
completely  surprised  when  the  rangers 
opened  fire  on  i.liem,  and  the  warriors 
in  t'ront  retreated  a  short  distance  until 
Ihci;-  entire  fore.'  eoiild  congregate.  But 
no  active  movement  \vas  made  until  after 
daylight,  when  the  chiefs  prepared  to 
attack  the  small  body  of  daring  Texans 
who  had  intercepted  them.  They  ascer- 
tained the  exact  number  of  rangers  by 
examining  the  trail  made  by  their  horses, 
and  expected  1o  overwhelm  them  in  one, 
furious  charge. 

The  '.lingers  had  laken  shelter  in  a 
thicket  of  willow  trees,  where  there  was 
iderable  underlrush,  and  where  their 
horses  were  equally  protected.  This  was 
on  th'e  north  margin  and  near  the.  ceMi"i' 
of  the  lake  which  was  100  yards  wide 
and  :i()(l  yards  long.  At  the  west  eii' 
the  lake  the  precipitous  side  of  Paint  'd 
Rock  rose  100  feet  above  th'e  water  that 
laved  its  base,  and  ol>M /ueled  an  attack 
from  that  quarter. 

There  was  perfed  order  among  the 
rangers  and  all  w«re  self-possessed  when 
the  liOO  painted  edskhis  charged  th'e  in 
al  full  speed  in  ;:  line  and  circled  their 
position  to  the  towering  sides  of  the 
rock.  The  fearful  Conianchv  war-whoops 
and  demoniac  yells  that  filled  the  air 
had  no  more  effect  upon  the  little  band 


of  Texans  than  the  swarm  of  arrows  that 
flashed  throuth  their  ranks  when  th'e 
Indians  were  closing  around  them ;  but 
they  obeyed  Major  Hays'  orders  to  take 
good  aim,  and  fired  with  deadly  pur- 
pose. A  number  of  warriors  tumbled 
to  the  ground  when  their  rifles  cracked, 
which  caused  th'e  line  to  fall  back  preci- 
pitately. ,But  after  a  little  delay  they 
again  formed  and  renewed  the  attack, 
repeatedly  charging  at  short  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  Sometimes,  with 
lances  poised,  they  rushed  forward  in  a 
body  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Tex- 
ans' line,  as  if  they  intended  to  sweep 
all  before  them,  but  they  could  not  face 
the  withering  fire  of  those  rangers,  and 
would  retreat  in  confusion.  They  fought 
with  determined  bravery  and  recklessly 
exposed  themselves  in  many  charges  un- 
til night  settled  <over  the  scene,  but  none 
of  their  efforts  were  successful. 

Mr.  Harrison  says:  "1  was  a  boy  then, 
only  16  years  old,  and  tried  to  act  as 
bravely  as  the  more  experienced  rangers, 
but  when  I  saw  the  long  line  of  painted 
savages  coming  towards  me  in  their 
first  charge  I  felt  the  hair  rise  on  my 
head,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the 
devils  from  the  lower  regions  had  been 
turned  loose  upon  us;  but  I  braced  my- 
self and  the  panicky  feeling  passed 
away.  After  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  noise  they  made." 

The  Comanch'es  retired  into  the  dark- 
ness, leaving  their  dead  on  the  field,  but 
they  continued  to  alarm  the  rangers' 
camp  throughout  the  night.  The  rangers 
had  fought  continuously  without  food 
or  rest  all  day  and  they  were  complete- 
ly worn  out  and  nearly  famished  when 
the  enemy  retired;  consequently  it  was 
a  ri  lief  when  they  could  supply  their 
lary  wants  and  recuperate  their 
energies'  But  Hays  and  Gillespie  were 
vigilant  in  watching  the  enemy  and  am- 
ple detail  was  stationed  to  guard  th'e 
camp. 

inc.  battle  that  opened  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  continued 
with  short  intermission  until  night,  and 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  thv 
rangers  was  tested  to  the  utmost.  They 
repulsed  charge  after  charge,  and  sev- 
eral followed  in  such  quick  succession 
that  the  men  scarcely  h'ad  time  to  reload 
their  weapons.  The  Comanches,  too, 
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were  more  reckless,  and  often  forced 
themselves  almost  upon  the  Texans  with 
fearless  desperation,  as  if  th'ey  had  de- 
termined to  crush  them  with  numbers; 
hut  at  the  critical  moment  some  of  them 
wavered  under  the  leaden  hail  that 
thinned  their  ranks,  and  weakness  creat- 
ed a  panic.  The  Indians  also  caused 
diversion  by  attacking  them  from  the 
south  side  of  the  lake  and  from  the  top 
i >f  Paint  Rock,  which  was  accessible  to- 
wards live  west ;  but  their  arrows  did  no 
harm  from  that  distance,  though  it  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Rangers' 
rifles,  "which1  forced  them  to  withdraw 
after  several  warriors  had  fallen. 

That  night  the  (Jomanches  again  rode 
to  the  nearby  watering  place  in  small 
parties,  as  they  Lad  done  before,  and 
no  doubt  they  marvelled  among  them- 
selves at  the  audacity,  courage  and  re- 
sources of  the  small  body  of  white  men 
who  had  defended  themselves  success- 
fully two  whole  days  against  fifteen 
times  their  own  number  and  committed 
fearful  execution  among  the  redskins. 
But  they  knew  then  that  Captain  Yack 
dive  name  Major  Hays  bore  among 
them)  was  in  command.  Because  he 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  at  every 
vulnerable  point  throughout  the  tight, 
and  th'ey  determined  to  compass  his  de- 
struction. The  spirits  of  several  hun- 
dred Comanche  warriors  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  happy  hunting  ground 
through  his  instrumentality  were  incit- 
ing them  to  vengeance,  and  perhaps 
they  gloated  over  the  opportunity  of 
ridding  themselves  of  the  man  against 
whom  they  cherished  an  implacable  hat- 
red on  account  of  the  injuries  he  had  in- 
flicted on  their  tribe.  They  resolved  to 
prevent  bis  escape  by  redoubling  their 
efforts. 

The  rangers  were  in  an  extremely 
perilous  situation  that  night,  and  Major 
•  Hays  realized  the  dangers  that  confront- 
ed him  and  especially  the  possibility  of 
being  attacked  by  th'e  whole  strength  of 
the  Comanche  tribe,  numbering  several 
thousand  warriors.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  invited  destruction  by  penetrating 
MI  far  beyond  the  nearest,  settlement 
wit  If  his  small  party  of  fearless  men  and 
cutting  off  a  vastly  superior  body  of 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  their  strong- 
holds. But  Hays  never  hesitated  to  as- 


sume any  responsibility,  and  the  cour- 
age of  his  men  gave  him  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  resist  any  number  th'e 
enemy  might  bring  against  him.  lie 
had  defended  his  position  48  hours,  in 
which'  time  his  rangers  had  repulsed  the 
charge  of  the  intrepid  foe  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
they  would  continue  to  do  so  th'e  next 
day,  though  they  were  then  physically 
exhausted  from  continual  fighting. 
Th'eir  endurance  had  been  tested  to  the 
utmost,  but  all  of  them  were  young  men 
whose  energies  would  be  restored  by  a 
few  hours'  rest,  and  he  let  them  sleep 
while  he  and  Gillespie  again  assisted  the 
outposts  in  guarding  th'e  camp  or  in  re- 
pulsing small  parties  of  the  enemy  who 
made  occasional  assaults. 

The  enemy's  movements  awoke  the 
rangers  from  their  slumbers  early  the 
next  morning,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  battle  was  renewed  with'  more  per- 
sistency than  had  been  exhibited  at  any 
time  before.  They  were  led  by  a  war 
chief  who  had  been  urging  on  th'e  fight, 
and  he  exhibited  a  reckless  braveiy 
throughout  the  battle.  He  wore  On  h'is 
head  the  horns  of  a  buffalo,  with  its 
heavy  tuft  of  h'air  in  front  that  covered 
his  face.  His  body  was  clothed  in  a  long 
buckskin  garment  with  a  heavy  fringe 
on  which  were  many  silver  ornaments, 
and  it  also  bore  many  paintings.  He 
carried  a  long  shield  that  protected  his 
entire  body.  The  fighting  was  all  done 
on  the  north  side,  in  front  of  the  ran- 
gers' position,  but  from  different  angles, 
and  the  Indians  often  approached  with- 
in fif;ty  yards  of  the  thicket.  Several 
fierce  charges  were  made  before  10 
o'clock  in  which  this  war  chief  was  con- 
spicuous, and  he  was  a  target  for  many 
rifles,  but  the  balls  could  not  penetrate 
his  shield.  About  that  h'our  he  concen- 
trated his  entire  lorce  in  one  body  and 
was  leading  a  charge  that  probably 
would  have  overwhelmed  th'e  rangers, 
when  he  was  killed.  He  Was  looking 
backward  to  urge  on  his  followers  and 
turned  his  body  half  around  with  his 
shield  in  front,  cunsecjiiently  his  side  was 
exposed.  Major  Hay*  instantly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  r-irelessness  and  sent  a 
ball  erossways  through  h'is  body  that 
killed  him.  When  he  fell  to  the  ground 
his  warriors  rushed  forward  to  recov- 
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er  his  body,  but  the  rangers  poured  a 
rapid  fire  into  the  mass  and  forced  them 
to  fall  back.  One  of  the  rangers  then 
mounted  and  ran  quickly  to  the  corpse, 
put  a  rope  around  it  and  dragged  it  into 
camp.  The  act  T-as  performed  so  quick- 
ly the  warriors  were  unable  to-  do  any 
thing  to  prevent  it,  but  they  ran  for- 
ward in  large  numbers  for  that  purpose, 
but  only  exposed  themselves  to  a  de- 
structive fire,  and  finally  the  whole 
number  suddenly  wheeled  and  retreated 
rapidly  into  a  31-  vt.herly  direction  until 
out  of  sight. 

The  rangers  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  Comanobef  had  'abandoned  the 
siege,  and  they  mounted  their  horses  to 
ascertain  the  tru'h'.  but  they  saw  them 
no  more.  '  About  a  mile  from  the  lake 
they  discovered  a  herd  of  about  fifty 
horses,  with  four  Indians  in  charge,  who 
were  evidently  unaware  of  the  retreat. 
It  was  but  th'e  work  of  a  few  minutes 
until  the  four  were  killed  and  the  herd 
passed  into  the  rangers'  possession.  The 
hmses  had  been  stolen  by  the  Coman- 
ches  on  their  raids.  Major  Hays  was 
greatly  relieved  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Indians  were  gone,  but  he  was  ap- 
prehensive lest,  they  would  return  with 
reinforcements,  -:,>  he  hastened  his  de- 
parture, though  lie  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  and  graze  his  horses  that  had 
been  without  food  for  three  clays.  He 
knew  his  men  were-  not  in  condition  to 
pass  through  a  similar  experience,  and 
furthermore,  his  company  was  nearly 
out  of  provisions  and  his  ammunition 
was  almost  exhausted. 

More  than  100  Comanche  warriors  lay 
dead  on  th'e  field,  and,  no  doubt,  as  many 
more  were  wounded.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Comanches  only  succee:!"  i 
in  wounding  one  man  and  they  kil '•••! 
one  horse.  The  wounded  man 
Emory  Gibbons,  ^ho  was  hit  by  an 
row  that  passed  ilinmgh  his  left  arm  be- 
low  the  elbow.  1 'though  thousands  of 
arrows  were  di-ieharged  at  them,  !!'  ; 
were  the  same  as  i'armlos,  because  1  lu- 
men and  horses  were  sheltered  by  the 
trees  and  nnderuiowth  where  they  could 
not  lie  seen  and  \vhic.li  I  he  Indians  Fail- 
ed 1,o  penetrate.  Thus  protected  the, 
rangers  had  great Jy  the  advantage  and 
the  arrows  were  wasted. 

The     man  who  lost    his  horse  was  re- 


mounted on  one  -,>f  the  captured  animals, 
and  the  company  left  Painted  Rock  for 
their  camp  on  the  Medina,  which  they 
reached  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
completely  fagged  out  and  greatly  in 
need  of  rest. 

This  was  the  last  engagement  Jack 
Hays  had  with  the  Indians  in  Texas  and 
it  is  certain  the  fight  was  long  remember- 
ed by  the  ComanAes  as  one  of  their 
hardest  battles.  Mr.  Hays  went  to  Aus- 
tin, where  he  revived  a  commission  to 
raise  a  regiment  OL  rangers  to  serve  un- 
der General  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war, 
This  regiment  enlisted  for  six  months  in 
July,  1846,  and  earned  a  national  repu- 
tation. 


MRS.  MAVERICK'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
HAYS. 

In  the  "Memoirs  of  Mary  A.  Mave- 
rick," a  very  interesting  book  written  in 
1881  and  published  in  San  Antonio  in  1921 
gives  the  following: 

"Mr.  Maverick  was  a  member  of  the 
Volunteer,  Company  of,  Minute  Men  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Jack  Hays— 
who  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. Each  volunteer  kept  a  good 
horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  arms,  and  a 
supply  of  coffee,  salt,  sugar  and  other 
provisions  ready  at  any  time  to  start  on 
fifteen  minutes  warning,  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  Indians.  At  a  certain  sig- 
nal given  by  the  Cathedral  bell,  the  men 
were  off,  in  buckskin  clothes  and  blan- 
kets responding  promptly  to  the  call. 
They  were  organized  to  follow  the  In- 
dians to  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
<1--s!:oy  their  villages,  if  they  failed  to 
kid  the  Indians: 

"Jack  Hays  came  from  Tennessee  to 
Tex;r<  .jnst  after  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
eirte.  nnd  when  he  came  to  San  Antonio 
he  way  nineteen  years  of  age,  at  which 
lime  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  survey- 
or. Tin.-  surveying  parties  frequently 
h'ad  'brushes'  with  the  Indians,  and  it 
was  on  these  occasions  that  Hays  dis- 
played such  military  skill  and  daring, 
that  very  soon  by  consent  of  all,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  leader  and  his 
orders  were  obeyed  and  he  himself  loved 
by  all.  In  a  fight  he  was  utterly  fear- 
less and  invincible. 
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"There  were  many  remarkable  young 
men  in  San  Antonio  at  that  time  \vho 
were  attracted  by  the  climate,  by  the 
the  novelty,  or  by  the  all-absorbing 
spirit  of  land  speculation.  They  volun- 
teered from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  to  eome  and  fight  in  the  short  but 
bloody  struggle  of  '35  and  '36  for  the 
freedom  of  Texas.  Ms-ny  came  too 
late,  i.  e.,  after  ban  Jacinto,  but  weir 
drawn  to  the  west  by  the  wildness  and 
danger  and  daring  of  the  frontier  life. 
They  were  a  noble  and  gallant  set  of 
'boys'  as  they  styled  eaeh  other,  and 
soon  th'e  Indians  grew  less  aggressive, 
and  finally  Hays'  band  drove  them  far- 
ther out  west  and  made  them  suffer  so 
much  after  each  of  their  raids  that  they 
talked  of  wanting  peace,  and  th'us  it 
went  on  for  several  years, 

"On  June  10,  1839,  a  party  of  Amer- 
icans under  Hays  and  a  company  of 
Mexicans  under  Captain  Juan  N.  Seguin, 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Comanches,  who 
just  then  were  very  bold,  and  were  con- 
stantly killing  and  scalping  and  robbing 
in  every  direction.  The  Indians  fled 
and  were  chased  into  the  Canyon  de 
1'valde,  where  our  men  found  and  des- 
troyed their  villages,  newly  deserted 
They  saw  numbers  of  Indians  all  the 
time  in  the  distance,  amongst  roeks  and 
hills,  but  scattered  and  hiding  or  fleeing 
from  danger.  They  had  been  away 
from  San  Anton'o  for  ten  days,  when 
Captain  Seguin  returned  reporting  the 
woods  full  of  Indians  and  predicting 
that  our  men  would  surely  be  killed. 
Mr.  Maverick  was  with  Hays,  and  after 
five  more  terribly  anxious  days.  I  was 
gladdened  by  his  return.  Our  men  had 
killed  only  a  few  savage.s  and  returned 
with  some  Indian  ponies,  dreadfully 
ragged,  dirty  and  hungry. 

"John  Coffee  Hays,  or  "Jack"  Hays, 
was  born  January  28,  1817,  at  Little  Ce- 
dar Lick,  Wilson  county,  Tennessee. 
close  to  the  Hermitage,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  the  Hays  property. 
His  father  and  grandfather  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  Creek  wars  under 
Jackson.  Hays  left  home  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  survey  land  in  Mississippi. 
At  th'e  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the 
Texan  Army  at  Brazos  River,  just  after 
the  San  Jacinto  battle.  Besides  leading 
the  Minute  Men  m  San  Antonio,  he  com- 


manded in  numerous  battles  against 
Mexico,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
Texas  Congress,  in  1840,  first  Captain 
of  the  Texas  Rangers.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  repeatedly  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  later  crossed  th'e  plains  to 
California  in  '•!!),  wheie.  IK-  filled  many 
positions  of  public  trust.  He  died  in 
Piedmont,  California  April  28,  1883. 
John  Hays  Hammond  was  a  nephew." 


THE  FAMILY  SCRAP  BOOK. 

The  folliMving  sketches  were  taken 
from  a  scrap  book,  started  by  Miss  Betty 
Hays  as  a  school  girl,  with1  newspaper 
clippings  of  her  father's  and  uncle's 
funeral  notices,  and  accounts  of  deaths, 
weddings,  etc.  It  was  begun  January 
20th,  1886: 

.101  IN  COFFEE  HA  VS. 

The  Hero  of  Many  Battles  Surrenders  to 
the  Grim  Destroyer— Death  of  Foun- 
der of  the  City  of  Oakland  --His  Ro- 
mantic and  Heroic  Caree"1-  -  A  Quiet 
and  Peaceful  Death1. 

(Oakland,  Califoinia,  Times.) 
Col.  John  (.'.  Hays,  hero,  patriot,  au- 
gonaut  and  friend,  died  at  his  residence 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond 
Mountain  View  cemetery  at  3:45  o'clock 
ye  i  i 'relay  afternoon. 

For  a  number  of  yeais  past  Col.  Hays 
has  suffered  from  rheumatism,  but  for 
the  past  six  months  he  has  been  afflicted 
with  a  giadual  failing  of  strength  rather 
than  the  peculiar  disease  which  had 
pre\  iously  afflicted  him.  His  st:en<_rth 
has  rapidly  dec-lined  during  the  past 
month,  and  with'out  suffering  any  pain, 
he  slowly  and  steadily  lost,  vitality. 
About  two  weeks  ago  he  left  the  Galin- 
do  Hotel  a'ad  retained  to  his  home.  For 
a  few  days  lie  improved  in  health  owing 
to  th'e  change,  but  ai'ti-nvards  began  to 
grow  weaker  until  his  death,  quietly  i 
ing  away  without  a  struggle,  his  final 
dissolution  being  caused  by  internal 
hemorrhage. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Nicholson,  his  physician,  left 
his  bedside  at  one  o'clock  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, when  the  patient  was  feeling 
perfectly  easy  and  resting  quietly,  lie 
was  inclined  to  sleep  and  expressed  him- 
self as  being  much  refreshed.  Dr. 
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Nicholson  states  that  a  few  days  before 
his  death  th'e  Colonel  was  attacked  with 
pleuratic  pain,  followed  by  a  slight  hem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs.  The  hemorr- 
hage which  caused  his  death  was  the  se- 
quel to  the  lung  trouble.  Col.  Hays  felt 
satisfied  that  his  time  had  come,  and  that 
the  end  was  near.  He  passed  away 
peacefully  and  calmly  in  the  presence 
of  his  family  and  his  bosom  friend,  Cap- 
tain Freanor.  He  was  conscious  up  to 
within  ten  minutes  of  his  death. 

John  Coffee  Hays  was  born  at  Little 
Cedar  Lick,  Wilson  County,  Tennessee, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  near  The 
Hermitage,  well  known  as  the  residence 
of  General  Jackson,  and  which  hod  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Hays  family.  The 
ancestry  of  young  Hays  was  of  a  milit- 
ary character.  His  grandfather  built 
Fort  Haysboro  in  Tennessee,  and  as  an 
officer  under  Gen.  Jackson  had  distin- 
guished himself  especially  in  the  war 
against  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians.  His 
fath'er,  Harmon  Hays,  had  also  enlisted 
under  General  Jackson  and  rising  to  an 
officer's  rank,  had  fought  bravely  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  Old  Hickory's  bril- 
liant campaigns.  John  C.  received  a 
common  school  education  in  Tennessee, 
and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  left 
home  to  begin  his  battle  with'  the  world. 
(Note :  His  daughter  explains  that  his 
father  and  mother  died  of  a  fever  with- 
in a  month'  of  each  other  and  the  eight 
Hays  children,  John  having  three  bro- 
thers and  four  sisters,  went  to  live  with 
their  mother's  brother,  Robert  Cage,  she 
having  been  a  tiny  Southern  person 
named  Betsy  Cage.  Harmon  Hays  was 
over  six  feet,  so  perhaps  she  explains  the 
fact  that  the  Colonel  was  rather  a  little 
Colonel,  though  th'e  shoulders  of  his  old 
buckskin  coat  are  very  wide.  Har- 
mon Hays  of  this  generation  has  the 
same  build  of  shortness  and  lightness 
with  wide  shoulders.  To  return,  th'e 
uncle  insisted  that  John,  being  the  eldest, 
should  begin  his  career  in  a  store  in- 
stead of  his  chosen  West  Point,  and 
John,  not  being  of  the  temperament  of  a 
"counter-hopper."  and  not  being  able 
apparently  to  convince  the  uncle,  who 
later  was  entirely  convinced,  very  peace- 
able left  home,  and  taught  himself 
enough'  surveying  to  be  all  his  life  a 
creditable  civil  engineer  with  no  further 


formal  schooling..)  He  first  went  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  ayttiached  himself 
to  a  party  engaged  in  surveying  the 
swamp  lands  of  chat  section.  But  th'e 
martial  spirit  he  had  inherited  caused 
him  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  wilder 
fields  of  Texas  which  at  that  time  af- 
forded ample  promise  of  adveriture ;  and 
in  1836,  shortly  ,'Htr  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  John  C.  Hays  joined  the 
Texas  army  on  the  Brazos  river.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private,  and  the  qualities 
displayed  by  him  in  each  successive  en- 
counter; were  such  as  to  single  him  out 
for  the  specially  daring  and  perilous 
duties  of  a  spy.  The  dangerous  char- 
acter of  these  du'ies  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  in  those  scenes  the 
customs  and  usuiges  of  civilized  war- 
fare were  almost  unknown  and  ignored 
by  the  fierce  Comanches  and  Cherokees 
and  scarcely  less  cruel  Mexican  gueril- 
las. 

Among  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  fierce  encounters 
were  the  commands  of  Colonel  Smith 
and  Colonel  Karnes.  Smith  "s  regiment 
was  guarding  the  Mexican  frontier  and 
Karnes 's  in  fight.'ng  the  Indians.  Young 
Hays  was  successively  attached  to  each 
of  these  commands  and  found  in  both  of 
them  ample  scope  for  his  daring  and 
courage.  One  of  his  first  encounters 
with  the  Mexicans  took  place  at  Laredo, 
a  small  town  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about 
'200  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio.  The 
Mexicans  had  a  fort  and  garrison  there 
and  Col.  Smith  selected  a  few  of  his  most 
daring  men,  among  whom  was  Jack 
Hays,  and  went  on'  on  a  scouting  expe- 
dition. He  had  ventured  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  th-j  town,  when  'suddenly 
some  eighty  Mexicans  rushed  out  and  at- 
tacked the  little  party,  which  did  not 
number  more  than  twenty  five  men.  With 
the  Mexicans  hot  pursuit,  the  little  band 
of  Americans  retreated  some  miles  and 
endeavored  to  take  a  position  in  some 
bushes.  Their  pursuers  surrounded  them 
and  insolently  demanded  their  surrender 
with  loud  threats  of  vengeance  they 
would  wreak  upon  them  when  captured. 
Col.  Smith  knew  his  men,  however,  and 
without  firing  i.  gun  they  received  the 
harmless  fire  of  the  Mexican  troops.  Dis- 
gusted with  their  failure  th'e  Mexicans 
finally  dismounted  and  ventured  to  with- 
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in.  forty  or  fifty  j  ards  of  Smith's  men. 
It  was  a  trying  moment,  for  though  each 
man  was  skilful  m  the  use  of  firearms, 
yet  they  h'ad  ne\'er  before  met  the  Mexi- 
cans, whose  skill  i;i  shooting  was  as  un- 
doubted as  theii  bravery.  A  moment 
of  suspense  followed,  when  Smith  gave 
the  command  Fire !  and  a  fusillade  was 
poured  from  the  American  rifles  which 
dealt  terror  and  death  to  the  Mexicans. 
They  broke  and  fled;  about  twenty  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  the  greater  number 
of  the  survivors  were  made  prisoners, 
all  their  h'orses  were  made  captive  and 
Col.  Smith  had  not  lost  one  of  his  men. 
In  such  experiences,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, young  Hays  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  trade  of  war. 

Karnes,  who  h'ad  been  an  officer  under 
•Smitlij  soon  formed  a  company  of  his 
own,  composed  of  picked  men  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  fight  the  Indians. 
Young  Hays  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
this  new  command.  Their  enemies  were 
principally  th'e  Comanches,  who  waged 
war  against  Americans,  Mexicans,  and 
other  tribes.  Hays  had  not  long  been 
attached  to  the  new  company  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  would  h'ave  end- 
ed his  career,  h'ad  not  his  coolness  and 
courage  extricated  him  from  the  peril 
After  the  independence  of  Texas  was  es 
tablished  the  government  granted  so- 
called  head  rights  to  settlers  or  to  those' 
wh'o  had  performed  military  services.  By 
these  giants  they  were  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land.  During  his  stay  in 
Texas,  and  when  not  engaged  actively 
in  military  service.  Hays  w;is  employed 
more  or  less  constantly  in  surveying  the 
land  thus  granted  by  the  government. 
The  surveyor's  office  was  opened  in  1838 
and  John  C.  Hays  surveyed  the  grants 
on  nearly  all  th'e  streams  of  Western 
Texas.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  at  this  time  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  each  surveying  party  should 
have  with  it  a  guard  for  protection,  and 
Hays  was  frequently  given  command  of 
the  entire  party.  In  th'e  first  of  these 
surveying  expeditions  he  and  his  party 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  A  large  band  of  the  savages 
came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  as 
his  party  consisted  of  only  four  or  five 
men,  Hays  endeavored  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  would  h'ave  succeeded  if  a 


little  fellow  who  accompanied   them     as 
chain   bearer  had   not  b<  •.  hausted 

which  induced  the  in  to  halt.  The  savages 
snon  surrounded  the  little  band,  and  by 
pretence  of  friei'dship  managed  to  get 
near  them,  whom  they  then  declared 
their  prisoners.  Jlays  urged  his  fellows 
under  no  conditions  to  give  up  their 
guns.  The  Indians  held  a  ,co; 
war  the  next  day,  and  a  negro  of  Hays 
party,  who  understood  their  dialect, 
secretly  interpreted  their  proceedings  to 
the  prisoners.  By  this  n  Mays 

learned  that  the  ( 'herokees  were  then 
flying  from  the  Comanchces  with  whom 
as  well  as  with  tin-  whites,  they  were 
then  at  war;  that  they  feared  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  prisoner  would  bring 
upon  them  an  avenging  pursuit  from 
San  Antonio,  and  that  the  determined 
possession  of  their  guns,  retained  by  the 
prisoners,  still  fii-thvr  intimidated  the 
savages,  who  knew  their  unerring  aim. 
The  knowledge  thus  gained  through  the 
interpreter  mad--  liays  secure  in  his  po- 
-•ition.  lie  boldly  demanded  the  release 
o/  his  party,  and  met  the  wily  efforts  of 
the  savages  with  the  solemn  assur; 
that  he  would  kill  the  first  Indian  who 
repeated  the  effort .  It  was  an  exper- 
ience to  try  the  ,;  ••onireM  nerves  and  the 
horrors  of  their  situation  were  such  that 
one  of  the  pai'ty,  a  brave  and  tried  man. 
found  his  bJack  hair  turned  to  grey  in  a 
single  day.  Fin.tlly  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  second  ;;iiernoon,  the  Ind 
made  a  proposal  :hat  th'e  surveyors  lie 
released  «n  their  signing  a  pi  iify- 

ing  the  friendly  character  of  these  In- 
dians The  proposition  was  accepted 
and  the  captives  were  once  more  free. 
In  1840  the  famous  Texas  rangers  were 
organized  and  .lolm  C.  Hays,  then  but 
'J.'-i  years  of  age.  was  appointed  to  their 
command  and  was  so  commissioned  by 
the  Texas  Cotgress:.  During  the  ardu- 
ous campaign  of  1'iese  irregulars  against 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  young  Hays 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  illustrate 
his  bravery,  skill  and  sagacity,  as  for  in- 
stance in  an  incouiiter  with  th'e  Coman 
dies  in  th'e  Canyon  de  I'valde,  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  Rang 
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A  Texas  Ranger  Siding  a  Mustang 
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By  Gilbert  Ellis  Bailey  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  16, 


(NOTE — The  personality  of  the  fam- 
ous old  scout,  Jim  Bridger,  has  been 
called  into  question  by  th'e  motion  pic- 
ture, "The  Covered  Wagon."  Jim  Brid- 
ger's  descendants  have  made  heated 
protests,  claiming  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture misrepresented  him  as  a  drunkard.) 

"What  kind  of  a  man  was  Jim  Brid- 
!»er  ?  Was  he  a  drunken  rowdy  and  an 
ignoramus?  Wh'at  did  he  look  like  and 
how  did  he  act?" 

I  have  been  asked  these  questions  by 
many  friends.  I  knew  Jim  Bridger  per- 
sonally and  h'ad  many  opportunities  tr. 
hear  all  about  him  during  the  years  I 
spent  in  Wyoming. 

When  I  first  met  him  in  the  late  '60 's 
he  was  probably  over  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  at  work  at  a  blacksmith'  forge 
and  his  tall  form  seemed  lank  and  thin 
(not  short  and  heavy  set;)  but  his  arms 
were  well  muscled  and  there  was  great 
strength  in  th'em.  His  face  was  bronz- 
ed with  years  of  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather.  His  originally  brown  hair 
showed  the  effects  of  alkali  dust  and 
water.  The  eyes  were  gray,  not  largo, 
but  keen  and  piercing.  His  face  seem- 
ed square-like,  with'  the  short-cropped 
beard,  and  to  me  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  the  face  of  Gen.  Grant.  There  were 
sternness  and  determination  to  struggle 
on  in  the  compressed  lips.  He  was  in- 
dependent and  sometimes  gruff  to  those 
who  annoyed  him;  but  h'e  was  the  soul 
of  generosity  and  full  of  noble  impulses 
to  those  whom  he  could  help  in  any  way. 

Fort  Bridger  was  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Wyoming  on  the  little  delta 
of  the  Black  Fork  of  Green  River,  at  a 
point  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  end- 
ed and  the  Great  Basin  began;  a  point 
where  the  overland  Irails  branched,  one 
to  California  and  the  other  to  Oregon. 

It  was  a  strategic  point  well  chosen, 
for  here  the  known  ended  and  the  un- 
known began.  It  was  a  good  business 
point,  for  there  were  wagon  tires  to  be 
reset,  animals  shod  and  maps  studied 
before  entering  the  "Great  American 
Desert"  that  was  unknown  and  there- 
fore terrifying. 


There  was  a  substantial  stockade  easy 
to  defend  if  necessary,  and  some  rude 
shelters.  There  were  a  number  of  te- 
pees along  the  little  trout  streams 
that  crossed  the  delta.  Th'ese  tepees 
were  occupied  by  members  of  the  Sho- 
shone  tribe,  or  by  a  few  of  the  old  fur 
trappers  that  "Capt.  Jim"  h'ad  once  led, 
100  strong,  mounted  on  their  tough  In- 
dian ponies. 

The  days  of  the  fur  company  were 
over.  The  days  when  Jedidah'  Strong 
Smith,  Sublette  and  Ashley  were  Jim's 
partners  in  trapping  the  beaver  and 
hunting  bear  and  buffalo.  Around  that 
blacksmith'  shop  and  the  rude  "hoss  cor- 
rals" grew  up  a  humble  place  of  refuge 
that  has  become  famous  as  Fort  Bridger. 
Its  fame  has  been  built  up  by  the  hands 
of  historians  and  story  writers  wh'o  have 
cast  the  glamour  of  romance  over  it. 

No  one  would  lie  more  surprised  than 
"Old  Gab'e" — as  his  intimate  friends 
called  him — to  learn  that  he  was  a  fam- 
ous character.  The  humble  blacksmith 
would  probably  have  sworn  his  fiercest 
oath  and  said:  "Poggon  it,  dern'd  if  I 
don't  think  he's  a  liar!" 

I  have  heard  that  "Gabe"  Bridger 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  17, 
1807;  learned  blacksmithing  in  St.  Louis 
and  had  a  farm  at  Westport,  Mo.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  "Abe" 
Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  Feb- 
ruary, two  years  later. 

Jim  Bridger  h'ad  no  "schooling,"  but 
he  was  not  an  ignorant  man.  He  graduat- 
ed from  the  greater  university  of  "Out 
Doors"  and  "Hard  Knocks,"  an  educa- 
tion that  draws  out  all  the  natural  abil- 
ities in  a.  man.  His  English  was  the 
quaint,  terse  language  used  by  the  early 
pioneers.  He  could  speak  readily  in 
French'  with  (he  fur  trappers  from  Can- 
ada, and  in  Spanish  with  those  from 
Santa  Fe.  He  could  speak  to  an  Indian 
in  the  tongue  of  the  Sh'oshone,  Bannock 
and  Piute ;  and  h'e  could  talk  by  the  hour 
in  the  .si rrn  lanjMn^e  with  any  tribe.  He 
knew  more  about  the  lives,  habits  and 
cunning  of  the  wild  animals  than  any 
college  professor.  He  knew  more  about 
th'e  mountains,  streams  and  topography 
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of  the  West  than  any  geographer.  He 
was  the  one  who  told  the  Union  Pacific 
surveyors  the  location  of  the  lowest 
passes;  judging  the  grades  from  the  ef- 
forts the  teams  made  pulling  up  them. 

Bridger's  real  fame  rests  on  his  won- 
derful, accurate  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy, the  streams  and  passes  of  the 
West  and  his  ability  to  impart  it  to 
others.  He  would  take  a  stick  and  draw 
a  map  in  sand  or  clay  that  was  correct 
in  every  detail.  While  drawing  he 
might  stop  and  ask  a  question  of  some 
Shoshone  and  get  a  nod  or  grunt  in 
reply;  or  get  som  -  detail  confirmed  by 
asking  a  question  in  the  sign  language 
and  getting  a  reply  in  the  same  manner. 
He  knew  the  trails  of  the  West  better 
than  any  other  man.  He  told  Whitman 
how  to  reach  Oregon  and  Fremont  how 
to  come  to  California.  Kit  Carson,  Max- 
well and  others  were  glad  to  consult 
with  him.  His  partner,  Jed  Smith,  was 
the  first  white  man  in  California,  coming 
by  way  of  Mt.  San  Bernardino  and  Big 
Bear  Lake.  Jim  discovered  Salt  Lake 
and  was  the  first  to  tell  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  From  the  ear- 
liest days  his  name  was  in  every  front- 
iersman's mouth  as  the  ablest  Irunter, 
guide  and  mountaineer  there  was. 

He  was  known  as  "Gabe"  or  "Capt. 
Gabe"-to  the  old  fur  trappers;  "Old 
Jim"  or  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountains" 
to  the  immigrant,  ;;nd  always  Jim  Brid- 
ger  to  the  army  men.  who  held  him  in 
highest  respect.  Nicknames  were  the 
rule  in  those  days.  When  he  asked  my 
name  and  I  said  "Gilbert"  h'e  said': 
"That's  a  dern  queer  name.  I'll  call  you 
Jo,"  and  that  name  stuck  for  quite  a 
while. 

The  idea  of  his  being  a  swaggering 
braggart  or  a  drunken  bully  seems  ab 
surd  to  anyone  who  knew  the  taciturn 
and  rather  melancholy  man.  He  used 
"co'n  li'ker''  occasionally  and  would 
take  a  drink  when  offered;  but  the;* 
was  no  "grog  shop  "'at  the  fort;  and  i 
never  heard  of  his  drinking  to  excess. 
The  fact  was  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  who 
was  about  the  same  age.  This  famous 
chief  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
keep  whisky  from  Iris  tribe  and  gave  no 
refuge  to  horse  thief  or  rum  pedler. 
"Old  Jim"  chewed  tobacco,  as  most  men 


of  the  South  did,  but  seldom  smoked. 
Smoking  tobacco  would  betray  a  camp 
very  quickly  to  a  keen-nosed  hostile. 
Smoking  tobacco  was  bulky,  hard  to  get 
and  hard  to  take  care  of; 'while  "plug" 
tobacco  was  compact,  easily  carried  and 
lasted  longer. 

Persons  "roughing  it"  are  generally 
indifferent  to  dress.  A  beaver,  martin 
or  muskrat  cap  might  be  worn  in  cold 
weather.  The  "coonskin  cap"  seems  to 
belong  to  eastern  traditions  and  Feni- 
more  Cooper  Indians,  and  is  the  "stock" 
cap  of  moviedom.  An  old  shawl  or 
squaw  blanket  might  be  worn  over  the 
shoulder  or  tossed  over  the  head,  or  he 
might  wear  the  discarded  headgear  of 
some  soldier. 

Bridger  was  not  a  profane  man,  his 
strongest  expression  being):  "I'll  be  dog- 
goued"  or  "dern  my  skin."  The  writers 
should  take  to  heart  the  fact  Alexander 
Majors  made  every  employee  sign  a  con- 
tract not  to  "get  drunk,  not  to  gamble, 
not  to  use  profane  language,  not  to  treat 
animals  cruelly  and  accept  discharge 
without  pay  at  any  point  if  I  break  this 
promise."  The  widespread  effect  of 
this  contract  may  be  realized  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Majors  had  at.  the  peak  of 
overland  travel,  in  1867,  over  6000  large 
freight  wagons,  8000  mules  and"  75,000 
oxen  and  thousands  of  employees.  Seek- 
ing the  protection  of  these  great  trains 
of  "prairie  schooners"  were  the  immi- 
grants, the  home-seekers  with  their 
household  goods,  plows  and  live  stock. 
They  were  "just  folks"  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  every  j,-rade  of  society.  The 
third  class  of  travelers  was  the  small 
minority  of  both  sexes,  the  birds  of  prey 
living  on  human  weaknesses;  just  as 
you  find  in  the  cities  today.  It  is  a 
slraine  and  a  disgrace  to  anyone  to  class- 
ify Jim  Bridget-  with  these  outcasts. 

I  realize  that  I  am  knocking  some  of 
the  romance  of  the  life  in  a  "prairie 
schooner"  and  pulling  the  tarpaulin  off 
iL'e  covered  wagons;  but  life  on  the 
frontier  was  duMy,  dull,  dreary  and 
monotonous;  something  like  the  life  in 
the  trenches,  which  one  graduate  des- 
cribes as :  "  dammed  dirty,  damned  disa- 
greeable and  damned  dangerous!" 

The  West  was  not  open  to  civilization 
by  drunkards,  gamblers  and  tough's  or 
by  two-gun  men.  The  immigrants  were 
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a  courageous,  patient,  lon.j-suffer  .2 
class.  They  were  God-fearing,  construc- 
tive citi/.'iis  ,-iii,l  empire  builders.  A 


was  safer  in  those  trains  than  in 
the  cities  of  today;  while  women  and 
children  were  h'eld  sacred  by  all. 


IT    CARSON,   Indian    killer,      trail 
blazer,  desei  ami  roman- 

still  lives  in  1he  memory  of 
olil  settlers  at  Taos,  New  Mexi- 
co, home  <>r  the  great  advenl  urer,  where 
lie  died  May  :.'().  1368,  aged  :>'.!. 

The  Kin  del  Norte  runs  its  riotous 
course.  Taos  canyon  gaps  abysmally 
.  Taos  peak  rises  a  good  thou-and 
feel  above  the  surrounding  mesas, 
blanket-garbed  Indians  stroll  around  the 
village  streets,  ejnlle  hands  and  sheep 
herders  lounge  about  the  adobe  horn,' 

•.•Teat      Kit.  a   si  rue!  nre   now     used   to 
house  a  desert    restaurant.       And     down 
in   a   bramble-grown    Carson    I'amily   ceiue- 
ands    .1    rough    slab    of    gran- 
in  memory     ot -General  Kit     Carson, 
''greateest    of    American    pioneers." 

Km    (lie  old-t  in;  aos  do  not     re- 

iber   (arson   as   a    general.        They    re- 
call him.  rather,  as  a  charitable  neighbor, 
unable  conversationalist,  a  quiet   old 
gentleman  who   hated   killings   and  1<> 

ans. 

They  point  out  the  long  angular  adobe 
house  which  Kit  built,  and  fell  how  "Old 
Kit"  yave  quarters,  and  hospitality  to 
nio'r  desert  tramps,  and  down-and-oiit- 

and  sick      Indians,     ;ililU   homi 
Mexicans  fh'an   any  other  citizen   of  Ti 

had   done. 

They  remember  Kit  Carbon  as  a  man 
who  would  share  iiis  last  hall'd'.llav  with 
a  .Mexican  tramp,  ;.*  a  man  who  was  too 
modest  to  wear  i  had 

been    ot'licially    commissioned    as   a    ma 
i  :d    ill    th  arm\- 

by  ''bang,   bang,  ban  Kit's     rifle 

rind   three   more   redskins  bit.   the  dust 

''The   woman    v  ho   knows   more 
Kit    Carson      than      ;,ny    one    else    in      ihe 

•nric.h,   ; 

oi'  Chari.  Ike  firs' 

Mexico.       Miss  Seiieun.- 
mother  w  ted  and  reared  by     Kit 


Carson  and  Miss  Scheurich'  knew  him 
intimately  both  personally  and  from 
hearsay. 

Miss  Scheurich  lives  alone  in  a  quaint 
little  adobe  resid  ;  ice,  wliich  was  built 
for  her  by  this  same  Kit  Carson.  She 
knits  and  fondle-,  her  over-sized  cats  and 
talks  with  little  Indians  who  come  stroll- 
ing over  to  look  at  her  many  quaint  pic- 
tures and  to  sample  the  interesting 
candies  wliich  ski'  concocts.  She  talks 
and  dfcams  of  the  splendid  past. 

"Christopher  Car- on  was  a  great  In- 
dian diplomat,"  -he  relates.  "He  loved 
Indians,  he  saved  hundreds  of  th'em  from 
being  killed  by  ,iis  skillful  compromises, 
lie  Mas  loved  by  the  Indians.  He  vis- 
ited and  was  re  '-jived  cordially  by  every 
village  of  the  Pueblo  nation. 

"It  was  again;,t  his  will  that  he  took 
part  in  the  Xava.jo  subjugation  in  ls<;7. 

He  did  what  lie  thought  was  his  duty, 
and  it  was  in  this  battle  that  he  received 
an  internal  injury  which  wrecked  his 
health  r-nid  later  resulted  in  his  death. 

"A   kinder,     n -bier  man  never     lived. 
His    neighbors    here    in    Taos      loved    him, 
^till  revere  Iris  memory. 

"I'll    neve,-    forget    Uucle    Kit's    death. 
II"   had      been   iii    poor   health      ever  sine'' 
he  received  his  wound  and  shortly  he  de 
veloped  a  chronic,  throal   trouble. 

"One  day  lie  called  for  Governor  Bent. 
The  two  talked  over  old  times  and  dar- 
ing advent nre •;,  and  finally  Uncle  Kit 
said  that  he  wa.i'ed  to  do  one  thing, 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  .world — 
that  was  to  eat  an  old-fashioned  plains- 
man's dinner;  ro  ist  buffalo  meat,  beef 
tori  ilia  lean  cornbread  I  and 

COffee.         (ioveril     -    liellt    g!  anted    his    wish 

i  hey  ate  like  kings,  and  talked  of 
Finally  Uncle  Kit  said  he 
vranted  to  smoke  j;is  old  corn-cob  pipe, 
lie  did,  and  th.-y  talked  and  talked  un- 
til finally  my  Tncle  Kit  became  drowsy, 
leaned  forwards,  and  died — like  a  little 
child  going  to  slei 
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By  Colonel  Acie  Sooner 


3  CAME  to  Texas  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
by  rail  to  New  Orleans,  and 
took  passage  on  a  boat  called 
the  Iron  City,  for  Shrevepoxt,  La.  The 
trip  up  Red  'river  was  slow  and  frequent- 
ly it  became  necessary  to  use  a  block- 
and-tackle  to  draw  the  boat  over  the 
shoals  and  sand  banks.  I  landed  at 
Sbreveport  in  about  five  days  after  leav- 
ing New  Orleans,  but  the  river  was  too 
shallow  to  float  the  vessel  further  up  to 
Jefferson,  Texas.  I  remained  in  Shreve- 
port  but  a  .short  time,  as  most  of  the  peo- 
ple were  suffering  with  chills  and  fever, 
and  footed  it  to  Jefferson,  since  there  was 
no  immediate  transportation  available. 
At  that  time  Jefferson  was  the  largest 
city  in  North'  Texas,  with  a  population 
of  15,000  or  20,000  people,  and  did  an 
immense  overland  traffic  with  towns 
further  west.  It  was  also  the  head  of 
navigation.  Here  I  found  hundreds  of 
wagons-loading  for  points  in  the  interior 
of  the  state.  One  of  them  was  bound 
for  Greenville  and  others  for  McKinney, 
Denton,  Sherman,  Fort  Worth  and  Dal- 
las. Sherman  was  •<,  larger  town  at  that 
time  than  either  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth. 
I  obtained  permission  to  ride  in  a  wagon 
bound  for  Greenville,  in  Hunt  county. 
Here  I  remained  for  some  time.  The 
town  was  dilapidated.  Owls  and  bats 
had  but  recently  been  driven  from  the 
houses  and  th'e  high  weeds  cut  down  and 
burned.  Harclin  Hunt  was  running  the 
only  tavern  in  the  town,  and  the  writer 
took  lodging  there.  A  Mrs.  Orr>  was 
postmistress  and  Prof  Cushman  had 
ened  a  school.  Dr.  Young  was  the 
principal  physician  and  a  Mr.  Upt  he- 
grove  the  only  lawyer.  Fred  Ende  had 
a  little  grocery  store  and  there  was  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  stable.  The  pop- 
ulation numbered  about  300  souls  The 
county  of  Hunt  now  is  said  to  contain  a 
population  of  about  forty-eight  thousand. 
Th'ere  were  no  such  towns  in  the  county 
as  Commerci'.  fVl«>ste,  Wolf  City  and 
Lone  Oak  when  the  war  ended.  A 
frame  court  house  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  public  square.  There  was  no  church 
building,  and  all  denominations  Avorsh'ip- 


ed  in  the  little  frame  courthouse.  The 
prairies  and  timbered  lands  presented  an 
uncouth  appearance;  there  were  thous- 
ands of  aces  of  uncut  postoak,  elm,  ash, 
hickory,  bois  d'arc.  The  prairies  were 
covered  with  grass;  from  three  to  live 
feet  high.  Ninety  thousand  Texans  had 
participated  in  the  _  Civil  War,  among 
them  all  the  patriots  of  this  county,  but 
no  hostile  armies  except  plundering 
bands  of  Indians,  had  invaded  this  section 
of  the  state.  In  fact,  Texas  had  been 
almost  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
northern  foe.  l>ut  there  had  been  a 
number  of  union  men  in  the  count  :y, 
and  these  had  spread  terror  among  the 
women  and  children  left  behind  by 
fathers  and  sons.  Colonel  Jim  Bowlin 
and  Colonel  Young  hanged  thirty-five  of 
them  on  one  tree  ;n  Gainesville.  Towns 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  places  in 
this  sction  of  th'e  country,  the  tiring  of 
the  bnildngs  had  been  attributed  to  the 
union  men.  Hunt  county  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wilderness.  Great  James- 
town weeds,  sunflowers,  etc.,  overspread 
the  land,  and  the  song  of  the  forest  in- 
sects induced  a  cheerless  feeling.  I 
wandered  around  the  courthouse  and  ob- 
served that  there  were  still  a  few  owls, 
bats,  crickets,  spiders  and  cockroaches  in 
evidence.  Gradually  the  men  had  re- 
turned from  the  army  and  the  prisons, 
footsore  and  tired,  minus  their  imple- 
ments oftftvar,  to  take 'up  implements  of 
agriculture.  A  number  of  Texas  Rangers 
with  great  spurs  on  their  boots,  passed 
tlrough  the  town  on  their  way  to  San 
An'cnio,  Nacogdoches  and  Rei'ugio.  In 
a  conversation  wirli  one  of  them  the 
writer  was  told  that  since  their  job  of 
hunting  Yankees  was  knocked  out  they 
were  j>;oiiig  to  resume  their  work  of  lierd- 
eattle.  They  were  still  aimed  with' 
i-ai-!iiiir,"and  navy  sixshooters  For  the 
purpose,  they  said,  of  resisting  any  at- 
tack that  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  In- 
dians, under  Lone  Wolf,  Big  Tree  and 
Sautatita,  might  make  upon  them,  as 
they  traveled  through  the  wilderness. 
They  had  information  that  wild  Indians 
were  raiding  Tarrant,  Denton,  Wise  and 
Montague  counties,  stealng  horses  and 
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killing  cattle,  in  retaliation  Cor  raids  up- 
on them  by  palefaces  from  Xt'\v  Mexico 
and  Aii/ona.  Tlu-se  Indians  had  cross- 
ed Red  river  and  made  their  escape  into 
what  i.>  now  kn-.iwn  as  the  beautiful  In- 
dian Territory,  or  <  'klahoma. 

About  this  time  the  writer  found  a 
\\agon  destined  i  or  Denton  county,  load- 
ed with  ^oods  for  R.  -I.  Battle  &  Co., 
merchants.  Availing  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  get  closer  to  the  frontier  he 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ride 
in  the  wagon.  We  passed  through  Mc- 
Kinney,  a  little  clapboard  town  in  Col'lin 
county,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  more 
than  a  week  the  town  of  Denton  was 
reached.  The  rad  from  McKinney  to 
Denton,  with  branches  of  trees  hanging 
over  from  either  -ide,  was  wretched  and 
alarming.  I '•!•_'  Kim  was  almost  out  of 
its  banks,  and  in  some  places  the  rrad 
was  so  bad  ims  of  three  or  four 

wagons  had  to  be  hitched  to  one  wagon 
in  order  to  pull  ii  through  the  mud.  It 
was  said  by  the  teamsters  to  be  the  most 
abominable  road  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
I'p  one  road,  down  anoth'er  the  wagons 
moved  slowly  along,  but  finally  the  cry 
arose  that  Denton  was  in  sight.  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  "town"  be- 
fore I  knew  it.  Our  wagon  .stopped  on 
a  high  hill.  A  line  of  native  clapboard 
houses  skirted  t  h  •  west  side  of  the  hill, 
called  the  ••public  square,"  and  here  I 
took  a  survey  of  the  surroundings.  I 
told  it  was  dangerous  to  go  further- 
west  on  account  of  the  Indians,  Mexican 
lions  for  cougars),  Jeopards  and  panthers 
It  was  as  much  as  the  buffalo-hunters 
could  do  to  live  lurther  west.  The  hill 
had  been  surveyed  by  Luelli'ii  Murphy, 
Joe  Carroll  and  0.  G.  Welch,  and  was 
three  hundred  feet  square,  with  an 
eighty-foot  street  and  twelve-foot  side- 
walk 011  the  four  .sides.  The  "square" 
was  thuckly  covered  with  postoak  tr 
tangled  wildwood  and  weeds.  It  ap- 
peared never  before  to  have  been  touch- 
ed by  the  hand  of  civili/ed  man.  On 
the  southeast  corner  stood  a  log  cabin 
called  thr  "Murphy  House,"  owned  by 
llenderson  Murphy.  It  consisted  of  two 
log  pens,  a  passage  and  an  attic.  Mr. 
Murphy  had  erected  one  pen,  and  when 
business  justified,  he  built  another  pen, 
and  this  gave  him  a  passage  between  the 
two  pens.  By  elevatng  the  roof  of  these 


pens,  and  flooring  the  passage,  h'e  more 
than  doubled  the  capacity  of  his  tavern. 
His  hotel  was  the  popular  and  only  re- 
treat for  the  weary  traveler.  Lady 
Murphy,  his  wife,  raised  fifteen  children, 
and  was  always  serene  and  ch'eerful. 
She  called  each  of  her  guests  "honey," 
ami  was  ever  gentle,  kind  and  obliging. 
She  was  a  courageous  woman,  had  fought 
the  Indians  from  the  portholes  of  her 
cabin,  and  had  gone  through  hardships 
and  dangers  incident  to  frontier  life. 

It  was  in  April,  1868,  that  the  writer 
stopped  at  this  inn.  The  four  streets 
around  the  square  were  sandy,  and  when 
the  wind  blew  the  fine  dust  around  the 
square  obscured  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr. 
Murphy  said  the  present  townsite  had 
been  occupied  about  ten  years.  It  had 
been  moved  to  that  point  from  Pinkney- 
ville.  The  latter  town  existed  only  in 
name,  and  not  a  house  has  been  erected 
upon  it  from  that  day  to  this.  The  town 
of  Denton  had  been  moved  from  New 
Alton  to  Pinkneyville,  and  from  Old  Al- 
ton to  New  Alton.  Those  old  sites  still 
remain  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Murphy  said 
there  had  been  some  talk  of  moving  the 
county  seat  again,  but  this  could  not  be 
done  for  the  reason  that  the  population 
had  inc  eased  to  more  than  two  hnudred 
souls  since  the  boys  had  returned  from 
the  war.  Now  tire  town  of  Denton  has 
a  ppulation  of  over  five  thousand,  with 
state  colleges,  fine  public  schools,  thir- 
teen churches,  street  cars,  sewerage, 
electric  lights,  waterworks  and  prepar- 
ation for  gas. 

A  newspaper  was  started  in  Denton  in 
May,  1868.  It  was  called  the  "Moni- 
tor." Its  motto  was,  "Maintain  the 
right — expose  the  wrong."  C.  W. 
Geers  was  the  editor  and  James  Williams 
and  Charles  Brim  were  the  devils.  John 
Finer,  subsequently  the  editor  of  the 
Bonham  News,  was  the  foreman.  A 
Washington  hand  press  was  used  and 
a  negro  by  the  name  of  John  Skaggs  roll- 
ed and  inked  the  forms  of  type.  The  office 
was  located  in  thy  upper  story  of  the  new 
storehouse  of  R.  J.  Battle  &  Co.,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  square.  The 
news  had  gone  out  that  a  newspaper  was 
to  be  started  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
May,  1868,  and  a  large  number  of  men, 
women  and  children  came  to  witness  the 
"sight."  The  forms  were  placed  on  the 
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press.  The  paper  was  to  be  all  home 
print.  One  side  of  the  paper  had  been 
printed  a  few  days  before.  The  people 
•were  staring  and  gaping  for  the  news 
They  crowded  so  close  around  the  p 
that  the  foreman  had  to  stretch  a  rope 
around  to  keep  the  people  back  and  give 
the  pressman  room  to  work.  The  whole 
community  was  on  tiptoe  and  women 
held  their  children  on  their  shoulders  1o 
give  them  a  better  view  of  the  press 
while  in  operation.  They  had  never 
seen  a  printing  press  before,  and  some  <>f 
them  had  come  from  points  several  miles 
away  to  witness  the  event.  The  forms 
were  rolled,  the  paper  adjusted  on  tin- 
press,  and  then  the  lever  was  pulled;  it 
cried  like  a  screech-owl  when  the  im- 
pression was  made,  and  women  and  ciiil- 
dreii  jumped  back  in  a  momentary  flight. 
Thus,  the  first  paper  in  Dent  on  and  ad- 
joining counties  was  born,  and  scares  of 
hands  reached  to  get  it.  As  the  paper 
was  torn  in  the  scuffle,  the  forman  cried: 
"There  will  be  plenty  of  them,"  and  the 
pressman  soon  supplied  the  whole  croHvd, 
each  with  a  paper. 

"Oh,"  said  several,  "look  at  the  read- 
ing matter,  printed  in  a  minute."  And 
they  gazed,  with  parted  lips,  wondeing. 

A  young  man  said,  "Why,  here  is 
enough  reading,  printed  in  a  minute,  to 
require  a  whole  day  to  read." 

"What  is  the  price  of  this  paper  for. 
a     year?"  they  inquired. 

"Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  an- 
num, in  specie,  in  advance,"  replied  the 
editor.  "Green-backs  will  not  be  accept- 
ed at  any  price,"  he  continued.  And  in 
one  day  the  editor  had  secured  three 
hundred  subscribers. 

The  county  clerk,  J.  R.  McCormick, 
gave  him  thirty  estray  notices  to  print  at 
two  dollars  each  which  he  had  been  sav- 
ing for  the  paper. 

The  next  day  the  editor  printed  one 
hundred  circulars,  si/e  eight  by  ten 
inches,  on  the  Washington  press,  for  sev- 
en dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He  made 
money  "hand  over  fist,"  so  to  speak, 
and  the  people  looked  on  and  wondered. 

The  Monitor  was  popular  from  tin- 
start  and  was  eagerly  read  by  these  good 
people  each  week. 

They  were  the  best  people,  as  a  whole, 
that  the  Monitor  ever  had  on  its  sub- 
scription list,  during  its  run  of  40  years, 


as  I  was  informed  by  the  editor.       It  is 

true  that  many  of  the  men  wore  a  rough 
visage,  and  homespun  style  of  dres-;.  and 
seldom  wore  a  coat,  except  in  the  winter 
time.  The  material  worn  by  them  was 
made  by  the  women  at  home,  ami  in 
every  house  could  be  heard  the  hum  of 
the  spinning  wheel  and  the  stroke  of  flu- 
loom.  The  women  manufactured  their 
own  jeans  and  lincey,  cut  the  garments, 
and  made  their  clothing.  There  was  not 
a  stove,  or  buggy,  or  sewing  machine  or 
piano  in  the  county  Cooking  was  done 
in  pots  and  skillets.  The  fireplace 
reached  clear  ac'oss  one  end  of  the  cabin 
and  iron  -;ods  were  adjusted  in  the  open 
s  of  the  chimney  or  jambs.  On 
these  rods  \vere  suspended  large  kettles 
and  pots,  filled  with  hominy  and  hog 
meat.  Light  bread  and  biscuits  were 
cooked  in  skillets  on  the  hearth.  The 
fa'e  thus  provided  was  superior  itl  every 
respect  10  any  I  have  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with  since.  At  night  an  iron  or  tin 
lamp,  supplied  wth  grease,  was  attached 
to  the  jambs  of  the  (replace,  and  this 
gave  all  the  light  that  was  thought  nec- 
essary. Mrs  Lewis  Fry,  a  pioneer  lady, 
who  had  also  fought  the  Indians  and  \va-i 
a  bit  serious-minded  said  she  felt  sorry 
for  the  rising  generation,  for  she  ap- 
prehended all  the  grea-e  would_  be  con- 
sumed in  fifty  years,  and  ihe  people 
would  sit  in  darkness;  also  shiver  in  the 
free/Jug  blasts  of  winter,  as  wood,  too, 
become  scarce  in  the  distant  future. 
She  had  never  heard  of  coal  or  gas, 
kerosene  or  elect ;  icily,  nor  had  ever 
dreamed  of  such  things. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  evident  hap- 
piness of  this  lady  and  ,  in  fact.,  all  the 
people  were  happy.  Though  d  essed  in 
homespun  garments  with  leggings  made 
of  the  hides  of  animals,  and  a  snake  for 
hatband,  a  more  contented  or  mild  ex- 
mannered  community  did  not  exist.  It 
appeared  that  all  of  them  had  cultivated 
a  sol't,  melodious  tone  of  voice  and 
speech,  to  correspond  with  their  hospi- 
tality and  generosity.  It  seemed  that  any- 
thing they  had  \vas  yon:s.  if  you  wanted 
it.  I  felt  thai  I  was  in  a  veritable  para- 
dise on  earth.  If  you  visited  the  cabin 
of  one  of  them,  the  whole  family  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  entertaining  you, 
showing  you  the  hides  of  animals,  on 
the  walls  and  fences,  the  shoats  in  the 
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pens,  being  fattened  for  hog-killing  time, 
wh'en  the  meal  for  the  winter  was  to  be 
laid  in,  tlie  cows,  horses  and  chick 
and  everytlmg  Calculated  to  add  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  the  home.  Now, 
these  were  ilie  men  who  returned  from 
tlie  war  and  substituted  th'e  implements 
of  peace  for  those  of  war. 

True  (lie  Texas  of  secession  and  slav- 
eiy  was  gone.  It  was  dead.  But  tlie 
Texas  of  union  and  universal  freedom 
was  taking  roov  and.  growing.  .Men 
and  women  of  this  generation  will  never 
i'otget  the  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
though  th'ey  may  now  have  other  ideas 
and  aspirations.  They  read  how  the 
union  soldiers  returned  to  the  North, 
flushed  with  victory,  in  their  shining 
blue  uniforms,  and  were  greeted  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Miit  they  saw  how  their 
father-  and  brothers  came  home  with 
faded  and  tattered  gray  jackets,  and 
with  their  paroles  in  their  pockets,  pre- 
senting them  to  their  children  as  a  testi- 
mony of  faith  '  and  fidelity.  Ragged 
and  half  starved,  heavy-hearted  and 
some  of  them  wounded,  they  surrender- 
ed their  guns,  wrung  th'e  hands  of  their 
comrades  in  a  final  farewell,  and  taking 
a  last  look  toward  the  graves  that  dotted 
the  fields  of  carnage,  completed  their 
journey  home.  TLey  had  been  fighting 
four  yea~s  for  the  glory  and  lilberty  of 
Texas. 

Many  found  their  homes  in  ruins; 
their  farms  overrun  with  weeds,  their 
stock  driven  off  by  wild  and  merciless 
Indians,  their  ba'yus  empty,  their  busi- 
ness destroyed.  Their  money  was 
worthless  and  their  people  were  without 
government  or  law.  Neighbors  h'ad 
been  slain.  They  were  crushed  by  de- 
feai,  and  without  money  or  credit. 

But  not  for  a  day  did  they  sit  down 
in  sullenness  and  despair.  Th'e  scourage 
they  had  suffered  was  attributed  to  fate. 
God  had  inspired  them  in  th'eir  adversity 
and  therefore  jestoration  was  near. 
Horses  that  some  of  fhem  had  ridden  in 
the  war  now  marched  before  the  plow. 
Fields  that  h'ad  known  only  the  whoop 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  for 
four  years,  were  made  ripe  with  harvest. 
Decayed  towns  were  beautifully  rising 
again,  and  there  was  no  hatred  and  ani- 
mesities  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  the 


Coiifedcries   against   tliost   wh'o   wore  the 
blue. 

But  to  return  from  this  divergence  to 
the  main  topic  as  touching  the  condition 
of  the  pioneers  of  North  Texas  after  the 
Civil  War:  The  negroes  as  I  have  said, 
were  free.  Th'ey  were  ignorant,  and 
by  fate  left  amo ig  us.  Many  of  them, 
were  industrious,  it  is  true,  and  willing 
to  work  for  a  living,  but  all  were  very 
ignorant,  as  the  race  had  been  in  slavery 
since  long  before  the  days  of  King  Solo- 
mon. Indeed,  at  the  first  dawn  of  his- 
tory, they  were  found  in  slavery,  and 
classed  with  cattle  and  hogs  and  were 
bought  and  sold  as  personal  property. 
•  Many  of  th'e  dissipated,  licentious  sort, 
were  expecting  from  the  government 
forty  acres  of  land  and  a  mule  as  a  free 
gift.  The  skalhiv.-iigs  and  carpet-bag- 
gers that  infested  Texas  at  that  time 
were  promising  them  as  much'  and  in 
some  instances  giving  them  forged  deeds 
to  parts  of  their  late  master's  lands. 
And  they  were  claiming  lands  under 
these  deeds,  and  stealing  cattle,  h'ogs, 
horses  and  poultry,  watermelons,  fruits, 
etc.  Some  of  the  vicious,  lecherous  sort 
had  frightened  women  and  children  and 
one  of  them  went  as  far  as  to  drag  a 
woman  from  a  horse  on  Holford  Prairie, 
in  Denton  county,  not  far  from  the  little 
town  of  Lewisville.  This  negro  was 
caught  by  an  organized  band,  said  to 
have  been  but  recently  formed,  and  call- 
ed the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  They  carried 
him  to  Lewisville,  where  the  lady  resid- 
ed, bound  hand  and  foot,  and  turned 
him  over  to  her.  She  told  them  that 
he  was  the  identical  negro  that  assault- 
er her  and  she  requested  th'em  to  take 
him  out  in  the  brush  and  kill  him.  They 
replied  that  they  would  take 'him.  out, 
but  th'at  .she  must  do  the  killing  her-self, 
for  that  she  was  the  only  person  that 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  being  the  party 
mostly  aggrieved.  Accordingly,  they 
conveyed  the  negro  to  a  lonely  spot  in 
th'e  woods,  and  she  shot  him  two  or  three 
times  with  a  pistol,  and  then  the  men 
unbound  him.  About  an  hour  after  a 
boy  came  running  into  the  house  and  re- 
ported that  the  negro  was  still  alive. 
A  man  then  went  out  and  knocked  him 
in  the  head  with  an  ax.  In  about  two 
hours  afterward  three  or  four  men  went 
out  to  get  the  corpse  and  bury  it,  but  to 
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their  surprise  the  negro  was  gone,  and 
could  not  be  found  near  the  place  where 
he  had  been  presumably  killed.  A  posse 
was  immediately  organized,  and  by  fol- 
lowing a  trace  of  -blood  and  foot  marks 
through  the  timber,  they  found  him  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Denton.  They 
brought  him  to  the  Murphy  house,  in 
Denton,  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  square.  Scores 
of  men,  boys  and  negroes,  followed  the 
posse  to  that  post,  and  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment,  because  he  was  still  alive, 
I  approached  the  negro  and  asked  him 
where  he  was  hurt,  as  he  was  bloody  all 
over,  but  he  complained  only  of  a  thorn 
in  his  foot.  The  question  then  arose  as 
to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  negro.  It  wj,s  decided  that  as  no 
one  had  authority  to  kill  him,  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  jail  at  McKinney.  Den- 
ton had  no  jail,  it  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  So  the  p  sse,  headed  by  Colum- 
bus Daugherty,  now  deceased,  started 
with  the  negro  for  McKinney.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  posse  returned  and 
reported  that  while  riding  through  Elm 
Bottom  the  negro  leaped  from  the  horse 
he  was  riding  and  escaped  in  the  brush. 
That  negro  was  never  heard  of  again. 
How  he  was  permitted  to  escape"  has 
never  been  explained,  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  any  further  effort  to  recapture 
him.  Various  theories  were  advanced, 
but,  no  one  has  been  found  that  could 
tell  anything  about  it.  Now  this  story 
may  be  found  a  little  questionable,  but 
old  settlers  of  Denton  and  Lewisville 
will  confirm  every  word  of  it,  for  it  is 
true. 

I  was  a  young  man  at  that  time  and 
viewed  th'e  habits,  practices  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  this  locality  with  con- 
siderable awe  and  astonishment,  for  I 
was  born  and  raised  amid  environments 
quite  different  in  many  respects.  But 
no  people  on  earth  were  more  kind-heart- 
ed, charitable,  unselfish  and  benevolent 
generally,  than  the  people  of  this  section 
of  Texas. 

About  this  time  seven  horse  thieves 
were  caught  and  hanged  on  one  tree  near 
Grapevine  in  Tarrant  county.  One  was 
hanged  on  the  public  spuare  in  Denton 
and  another  near  the  public  well  on  what 
is  now  Prairie  street. 

Another  was  hanged  not  far  from  Den- 


ton on  the  Fort  Worth  road.  This 
thief  deserves  special  mention.  I  will 
not  call  his  name  lest  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  some  prominent  citizens 
bearing  the  same  name.  There  was  a 
widow  with  five  children  living  alone  on 
a  farm.  The  husband  had  pe  'ished  in 
the  war,  while  gallantly  leading  a  charge 
on  a  federal  battery.  She  bad  but  one 
horse  and  this  was  her  only  dependence 
for  making  a  living  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren. The  thief  saw  her  come  home 
from  the  field,  after  plowing  all  day  and 
watched  her  feed  her  horse.  He  thought, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  that  as 
there  was  no  man  about  the  place,  he 
could  get  off  with  the  horse  unpursu<  d. 
So  about  midnight,  while  the  widow  and 
her  children  were  wrapped  in  slumber, 
he  stealthily  crept  to  her  home,  untied 
the  horse  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use.  Great  was  the  excitement  in  that 
little  family  the  next  morning  when  the 
widow  arose  and  found  her  only  hope  of 
making  a  living  gone.  Wringing  her 
hands,  she  and  her  children  went  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor  and  repotted  the 
theft.  The  pioneers,  as  fast  as  they 
heard  of  the  widow's  loss,  rose  as  one 
man  to  hunt  the  thief,  and  recover,  if 
possible,  the  horse.  Some  of  them  could 
trail  man  or  beast  through  the  brush 
like  a  bloodhound.  They  could  tell  by 
the  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  stolen 
horse  how  old  the  track  was  and  by  this 
means  before  the  sun  was  down  they  had 
caught  the  thief  in  Tarrant  county.  As 
they  returned  with  him  bound  on  th'e 
horse  he  had  stilen,  the  crowd  increased 
in  number,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  a  point  a  few  miles  from  town, 
the  mob  was  crying  "Hang  him,  hang 
him  ! ' '  Already  a  rope  was  around  his 
neck,  while  th'e  thief,  trembling,  through 
pallid  lips  begged  for  his  life.  "Brother, 
brother,  brother!"  he  kept  repeating, 
"have  mercy  on  rue."  They  replieil  that 
he  might  ask  God  to  forgive  him,  but 
that  they  could  not.  So  they  hanged  him 
by  the  neck  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  until 
he  was  dead,  on  the  Fort  Worth  road. 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.       Watch  for  the 
euewal  blank  which  you  will    find    in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Author  of 


BY  EUGENE  CUNNINGHAM 

'The  Trail  to  Apacaz,"  " 'The -Regulation  Guy,"  "Burned  Brands," 
"Oysying  Through  Central  America,"  Etc. 


HE  CHILL  DECEMBER  wind 
l)l<!\v  gustily  across  the  Kansas 
prairie.  It  rustled  the  dry 
brown  grass  and  hummed  a 
monotone  beneath  the  sod  eaves  of  the 
dugout.  It  stirred  like  rumpling  fingers 
the  coarse  winter  coat  of  the  squat 
man's  pony  as  it  stood  "hip-shot"  before 
th'e  door  of  the  rude  dwelling.  It  whip- 
ped tlie  long  blonde  hair  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  lean,  blue-eyed,  six- 
footer  who  lounged  against  a  door  post 
watching  .with  faint  smile  the  squat 
rider. 

"Them's  orders."  said  th'e  wide- 
shouldered  fellow  in  the  saddle.  "Jack 
McCandlas,  he  says  you'll  just  make  it 
simpler  all  round  by  bringing  th'e  bosses 
up  to  us." 

There  was  vast  meaning  in  the  way  he 
accented  the  phrase  "simpler  all  round." 
But,  apparently,  the  tall,  blonde  station- 
agent  missed  any  significance  in  the 
messenger's  words.  He  smiled  absent- 
ly. 

"Why,  I  can't  do  that — exactly,"  he 
replied.  "But — tell  you  what!  The 
horses  are  here  ?t  Oak  Creek — as  Jack 
McCandlas  knows.  If  th'ey  weren't — 
well,  the  overland  wouldn't  need  me 
here  as  station-agent,  now  would  they.' 
You  tell  Jack  that  it'  he  wants  the  s\ 
company's  stock,  he  can  come  get  'em." 

"lie — we — will!"  promised  the  rider 
ominously.  "You  can  bet  your  last 
chip  on  that." 

"Fine!"  beamed  "Shanghai  Bill," 
the  station-agent.  "Fine!  You  see — 
it'll  make  it  simpler  all  round." 

lie  was  a  mild  mannered  youngster 
of  twenty-four,  this  Shanghai  Bill  Hick- 
ok.  He  had  puzzled  others  besides  this 
imne-too-  bright  messenger  of  the  Me 
Candlas  gang  of  horse-thieves  and  all- 
round  desperadoes.  The  latter  stared 
now,  wondering  just  how  to  regard  this 
messenger  to  the  dread  Jack  McCandlas. 
He  was  soon  enlightened  .- 

"OC  course,"  drawled  Shanghai  Bill, 
"he'll  come  shootin'.  ..." 


As  tire  messenger  rode  off,  cursing 
fluently  to  himself,  the  Overland  Stage 
Company's  agent  at  Oak  Creek  watched 
him  with  thin  lips  curved  still  in  his  soft 
smile. 

James  Butler  Hiekok,  they  had  christ- 
ened him  at  birth  in  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois,  in  May  of  1837.  From  child- 
hood he  had  handled  a  rifle  and  revolver 
and  bowie-knife;  from  the  time  he  had 
learned  to  line  his  sights,  he  had  been  a 
restless  youngster.  So  as  a  lanky  youth 
of  eighteen  lie  was  already  a  warrior  of 
note  in  the  bloody  guerilla  fighting  that 
raged  in  Kansas  before  the  Civil  War. 
They  called  him  "a  bad  man  to  rile;"  a 
fast  and  accurate  performer  with  either 
rifle  or  the  new  Colt's  revolver. 

The  second  term  of  his  schooling  was 
his  time  as  driver  for  the  Overland.  In 
that  day,  a  man  needed  to  know  several 
things  besides  the  mere  "handling  of 
the  ribbons."  For  he  was  very  apt  to 
meet  gentlemen  whose  fingers  fairly 
itched  to  juggle  the  treasure-chests,  or 
encounter  the  playful  "feather-dusters," 
as  the  West  sometimes  named  its  red  in- 
habitants. Tires 3  last  seemed  to  enjoy 
nothng  quite  so  much'  as  hiding  behind 
a  bush,  then  leapng  forth  with  joyful 
whoops  to  frolic  a  while  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

"Shanghai  Bill,"  they  called  him  in 
this  year  of  '61,  when  he  served  the 
Overland  as  station  agent  at  Oak  Creek. 
Always  quiet  of  manner,  his  reputation 
unknown  to  the  banditti  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  was  small  wonder  that  he  should 
have  been  so  misunderstood  by  the  Me- 
Candlas  brothers  that,  they  had  sent  this 
messenger  to  him,  demanding  the  Over- 
land's  stage-stock. 

Hiekok  had  no  doubts  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  his  invitation  to  the  Mc- 
Candlases.  They  had  ruled  the  roost  in 
the  neighborhood  too  long  to  do  any- 
thing but  accept. 

As  it  happened,  he  was  alone  when 
th'ey  rode  up  on  the  sunny  afternoon  of 
December  16,  1801,  for  his  stabletaan 
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was  out  hunting.  He  saw  them  coming 
— a  hard-riding,  hard-bitten  bunch,  ten 
of  them  altogether.  Hickok  went 
quietly  into  his  dugout  and  closed  the 
door  thoughtfully  behind  him.  He  was 
ever  a  man  neac  and  methodical  in  his 
habits,  so  now  he  ("'listed  off  his  rifle  and 
twin  Colt's  and  tried  the  razor-edge  of 
a  bowie  upon  one  of  his  foot-long  blonde 
hairs. 

Any  statistician  will  swear  upon  the 
book  that  one  man  has  no  hope  of  lick- 
ing ten.  But  ''Shanghai  Bill'  never 
fought  by  statistics.  When  the  Mc- 
Candlases  had  batiered  open  his  dugout 
door  and  Jim  MoCandlas  leaped  through 
it,  shooting  as  he  came,  Hickok  killed 
him,  then  dropped  the  single-shot  rifle. 
With  three  shots  of  his  Colts  he  killed 
three  men.  That  left  him  but  six  to  face 
and  at  such  close  quarters  that  their 
very  number  prevented  them  from  any 
effective  action.  He  dropped  the  revo- 
vers  and  with  his  bowie  made  flashing, 
desperate  play. 

A  Homeric  battle  scene,  that  which 
comes  to  us  down  the  years — the  dug- 
out's dim  interior  sharply  contrasted  by 
the  yellow  December  sunlight  outside ; 
the  dark  mass  that  sways  and  surges. 
bending  this  way  and  that,  with  Shanghai 
Bill's  yellow  head  gleaming  splendidly 
above  then  press  of  straining  figures.  At 
point-blank  range  the  Colts  roar;  the 
once-bright  bowie-blades — reddened,  and 
dripping,  now ! — darting  like  snake- 
heads  in  short  eut-aiid-thrust.  Jack 
McCandlas  brings  down  his  rifle-barrel 
upon  the  high  blonde  head.  Hickok 
crashes  to  the  floor.  But  even  as  he 
touches  it,  snatches  up  a  fallen  Colt  to 
shoot  McCandlas  dead.  .  .  . 

Four  men — one  badly  wounded — were 
suddenly  possessed  of  that  quantity  of 
fighting  inelegantly  phrased  "a  belly- 
ful." More  eagerly  than  they  crowded 
in,  they  pushed  Imrriedly  outside.  Af- 
ter them,  "cut  and  shot  all  to  pieces," 
lurched  a  tall  and  terrible  figure.  V 
they  clutched  at  /-addle-horns  the  stable 
man  came  running  and  from  him  Hickok 
snatched  a  rifle.  One  of  the  quartet 
slid  from  the  saddle  with  the  flat,  metal- 
lic report ;  the  others  rode  off  hell-for- 
leather,  one  of  them  destined  to  live 
hardly  out  of  sight. 

Th'ey  had  ridden  up  to  the  dugout  ten 


to  one !  Hickok  had  been  victor  in  the 
greatest  battle  of  frontier  records,  one 
of  the  greatest  man-to-man  conflicts  of 
the  world.  He  survived  his  myriad 
wounds  and  from  the  Selkirks  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  men  spoke  of  him  expressively 
as  "Wild  Bill. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  the  bat- 
tle with  the  McCandlas  gang — and  the 
time  of  his  convalescence  was  by  no 
means  a  short  one — he  served  with  the 
Union  army.  Beginning  as  wagon-mas- 
ter for  General  Fremont  (of  "Pathfin- 
der" fame)  he  fought  through  the  Civil 
War.  Always  of  civilian  status,  he  was 
scout  and  spy  and  sharpshooter  for  var- 
ious Union  commands.  His  escapes 
from  detection — and  death — were  myri- 
ad. But  no  sooner  had  he  escaped"  a 
spy's  fate  with  one  unit  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  than  he  either  returned  to 
his  work  as  sharpshooter  or  enlisted  with 
another!  Confederate  regiment  to  spy 
again  and  take  his  chances  of  remaining 
undetected  or  escaping.  He  was  sent 
to  Kansas  upon  a  rumor  that  the  Sioux 
were  on  the  verge  of  an  uprising.  It 
Avas  while  on  this  duty  that  he  killed  the 
Sioux  chief,  Conquering  Bear,  in  a  des- 
perate knife  duel.  Second  only  to  the 
battle  that  gave  him  his  final  sobriquet 
of  "Wild  Bill,"  this  was  perhaps  Hick- 
ok 's  most  clangorous  fight.  He  won, 
but  was  a  year  or  so  recovering  from 
his  wounds.  When  the  war  ended  Wild 
Bill's  tally  by  knife  and  Colt  and  rifle 
was  doubtless  nearer  seventy  than  sixty 
men. 

It  seems  the  inescapable  fate  of  a  gun- 
man, within  or  without  the  law,  that  he 
is  neve;-  permitted  to  lay  away  his  weap~- 
ons  and  "settle  down."  Always  his  re- 
putation is  as  a  red  rag  before  rivals  and 
the  greater  the  reputation  the  more  pro- 
vocative of  challenge  it  is.  So  it  was 
with  Wild  Bill.  In  Springfield,  Missouri, 
one  Dave  Tutt,  who  esteemed  himself— 
and  not  without  reas.on— a  : dangerous 
man,  and  one  more  than  usually  skilled 
with  weapons,  provoked  Hickok  into  a 
duel  in  the  town  square.  In  Spring- 
field, at  the  time  of  the  encounter,  Hick- 
ok was  the  dark  horse.  You  c'Ould  have 
got  odds  of  ten  to  one  an  hour  before  the 
meeting,  had  you  decided  to  lay  a  bet  on 
Wild  Bill.  But  actually  it  was  t'hg  old, 
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old  sfoiy   of     a   i;  >   againsl      ;i   pre- 

liminary  liny. 

There  has  perhapS  never  lived  ;i  man 
of  so  many  personal  combats  a>  Ilickok. 
Trai'  nf  the  heavy  Colts 

a!i(    practice, 

nnsha1  of  bim     a 

si "  utterly     without 

il  in  all  the  annals  of  the.  West.   I  fad 

nor  in  Springfield  boon  in  posses- 

have  now.  In-     mn-t 

instructed     l,,s  jury  to  bring  in     a 

of  suicii 

Somowliat   later  'Ilickok  went  trapping. 

he     wild    region      ol!  Nebraska,   in     a 

tier  saloo,,  four  "hard  case-''  fell  to 

•ing  with  him  and  finally  invited  him 

o  "shool    il   out."       But  odds  of 

four  to  Billing  to     Wild  Bill 

now.       Throe  of  his  opponents  Ire  killed 

and  badly  wounded  the  fourth,  dropping 

two   with    deadly    left  hand-shoot  ing   after 

liis  right    a    m    had    been   disabled. 

And    now    Ire   entered    upon   that    period 

of  his  life  whicli  was  to  make  his     name 

,eho<>lb.>y  as  a   cowl  own 

Of  all  the     characters   who     figure  in 

try  of  our  W  two 

types  which  mai:  iiatintr  road- 

ing  are  always  the  Bad   Man  and  Frontier 

Sh-Tiff.        I'.oth     came  prominently     into 

the   forefront    of  western     life  with     that 

strange   mushroom      development      of    th'e 

ade,   when   hell-roaring  oowtovnis 

•  ng   up  ovonii:."h't    around    the  railroad 

sliip|>ing  pens.        1'ir-t    came  tlfe  bad   man 

as  a   rule;  I  hen.  to  control  him.  inevitably 

th'e   two-gunned    peace   ol'licer   was   d 

oped. 

ny  and   varying  won;     the  marshals 

of     i  tie  "  wide-open "     towns.       But      by 

!'  his  earee.-  tlial   started  i,]   llavs 

City,  Kansas.  "Wild  Bill"  Ilickok  stands 

vastly   tallest.        1!.-  e      to   typify 

he   fron  -hal     at   his  best. 

Nor  was  this     wholly  due  to     th< 

edible   number    of   his   killings.        His 
••d  is  nni(jue  in  that,  never  once 
the  fairness  of  any  killing  q,  i.    .. 

When   Hays  ('ity  made  him  its  marshal 

1  ok  found     a  noted  desperado  n;1 
Jack  Strawhau  holding  forth  there.       In 
the  parlance  of  the  day  and  place.  Straw- 
ban   "owned"     the   town.        But.  '  it 
er     Wild  Bill's  way     to  acknowl 

h  titles.  .I'whan,  says     th'e 


story,  had  his  pirn  out  when  the  new 
marshal  started  his  draw,  but — Strawhan 
nevei'  fired;  Boot  Hill  took  him  .... 

Then,  one  Mulvey  somehow  caught 
ITiekok  off-guard.  He  covered  the 
marshal  with  two  guns,  but  OVCM  as  the 
spectators  stood  rigid,  as  Mulvey 's 
thumbs  hovered  on  th'e  big  hammers. 
Hays  City  was  treated  to  the  fastest 
draw  of  its  experience — for  Wild  Bill's 
hands  flashed  to  his  Colt-butts;  his  guns 
jumped  out  and  exploded  in  the  split- 
second  ensuing  before  Mulvey  realized 
that  th'e  marshal  would  draw  when  cov- 
So  Mulvey  followed  Strawhan. 
Boot  Hill  had  him. 

A  little  later,  though,  Wild  Bill  left 
Hays  City  very  hurriedly,  with  General 
Phil  Sheridan's  men  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  him  and  th'e  General  bellowing 
tin-eats  of  venire;: nee.  Three  private 
soldiers,  ill-mannered  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  long  yellow  hair  which'  was  Wild 
Bill's  especial  pride,  began  the  row  which 
raised  the  Ifiekok  tally  from  seventy- 
five  to  seventy-eight.  He  got  safely  out 
of  th'e  range  of  military  retaliations. 

After  a  highly  unsuccessful  try  at 
Wild  West  theatricals  "back  east,"  in 
which,  they  say,  ho  suffered  intensely 
from  stage-fright,  Wild  Bill  returned  to 
the  open  plains.  Abilene,  Kansas,  that 
hell-roaring  Mecca  of  the  trail-herds, 
od  a  strong  man  for  town  marshal 
and,  naturally,  thought  of  Wild  Bill. 
Into  Abilene  came  the  vast  herds  of  wild 
Southern  cattle,  driven  by  men  wilder 
even  th'aji  their  charges.  1 'p  and  down 
the  dusty  streets  Oj  the  town  they  swag- 
gered it,  those  young  savages  of  the 
trails,  stopping  for  a  time  before  they 
returned  to  their  ranges,  to  stoop  them- 
selves in  Hie  scarlet  joys  of  the  barroom 
and  brothel.  No  weakling's  job,  that 
of  policing  the  wildest  community  011 
the  face  of  earth!  It  was  the  Day  of 
the  Bad  Man  and  so,  equally  the  Day  of 
the  Bad  Man 's  Nemi 

Because  of  hi.^  picturesque  personality 
his  long  list  of  killings  and  the  aloof, 
almost  impersonal  lashion  in  whicli  he 
met  every  challenge  while  seeking  none, 
Wild  Bill  stood  preeminent  among  the 
peace  officers  of  the  frontier  and  Abilena 
gloried  in  her  marshal.  ,"••  " 

When  two  davs  after  his  election  an 
unidentified  desperado  fell  ttf  his  deadly, 
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almost  magical,  gun-play,  the  town  nod- 
ded to  itself.  As  much'  might  have  been 
expected !  That  same  night,  while  he 
patrolled  the  town,  he  saw  a  man  dart 
around  a  corner  ahead,  tugging  at  his 
hip-pocket.  With  mechanical  alertness, 
Wild  Bill  drew  and  fired — and  killed  one 
of  his  deputies,  a  personal  friend,  who 
died  with  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

Fear,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  through  all  his  days.  The 
story  is  told  of  him  how,  hearing  that 
eight  professed  bad  men  were  coming 
to  Abilene  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
downing  the  marshal  and  thereby  earn- 
ing a  purse  of  five  thousand  dollars,  of- 
fered by  certain  hostile  cattlemen.  Wild 
Bill  neither  withdrew  discreetly,  nor  ev- 
en waited  their  arrival  He  left  Abilene 
but  on  a  train  which  would  meet  that  of 
the  killers.  He  boarded  their  train  and 
confronted  the  bad  men.  Faced  by  the 
twin  muzzles  of  Wild  Bill's  deadly  Colts; 
by  the  alternative  of  instant  death  by 
bullets;  they  jumped  from  the  racing, 
swaying  train.  In  this  "leap  for  life," 
paradoxically,  on.?  was  killed. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  this 
strange,  h'eroic  figure  from  the  colorful 
tapestry  of  our  "Old  West.'  That 
which  might  be  said  of  his  later  days 
is  largely  repetitious.  After  his  time 
as  marshal  of  Abilene  was  done,  the 
Black  Hills  knew  him.  There  is  the 
tale  of  his  killing  four  Indiass  with 
four  pistol-shots,  as  they  pursued  him. 
In  turbulent  Cheyenne  he  went  his  usual 
quiet,  yet  self-sufficient  way.  Then  he 
married  and  came  to  Dead  wood,  South 
Dakota,  to  "settle  down."  Vain  hope! 

Any  barroom  gladiator  might  purchase 
fame  with  a  single  bullet — if  that  bullet 
"downed"  the  most  famous  of  frontiers- 
men, "Wild  Bill"  Hickok.  Fleet- 
ing reputation  was  gained  by  more  th;m 
one  such,  who  owed  his  life  to  Wild 
Bill's  forbearance,  but  construed  ih.H 
kindliness — at  a  safe  distance  from 
owner — as  respect,  even  fear. 

In  Deadwood,  then,  on  August  2,  1870, 
Wild  Bill  sat  playing  a  friendly  game  of 
cards  in  a  saloon.  He  had  had  words 
with  Jack  McCall  over  an  earlier  game 
of  cards,  but  had  not  considered  the 
matter  important.  So  McCall  was  pcr- 
mitte'd  to  enter  the  saloon ;  to  stand  be- 


side the  table  as  if  watching;  to  dis- 
arm Wild  Bill 's  instinctive  suspicion. 
Getting  behind  Hickok,  McCall  clapped 
a  pistol-muzzle  to  Wild  Bill's  head  and 
fired. 

A  Deadwood  miners'  court  acquitted 
the  murderer,  but  when  in  Yankton  he 
b'oasted  of  the  crime  and  the  cleverness 
of  its  execution,  he  was  taken  before  a 
real  court,  speedily  convicted  of  murder 
and  summarily  executed. 

So  Wild  Bill,  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  Old  West's  gun  men,  fell  to  the  cow- 
ardly bullet  of  a  man  who  would  never 
have  dared  face  him  from  the  front.  In 
all  the  long  recoid  of  the  frontier,  is 
not  Hickok 's  equal  for  flashing,  accurate 
gun-play,  coupled  witli  utter  fearlessr 
ness;  nor  has  any  other  oldtimer  a  list 
of  killings,  verified  killings  and  each, 
we  must  concede,  capable  of  being  call- 
ed justifiable,  fit  to  mention  in  the  same 
breath  as  Wild  Bill's. 

But  for  something  more  than  mere 
gun-skill  will  his  name  live;  for  "square- 
shooting;"  for  being  a  good  friend  to 
his  friends;  for  kindliness,,  forbearance, 
generosity,  even  to  enemies.  General 
Custer,  who  knew  Hickok  well,  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  him  as  scout,  as 
plainsman  par  excellence,  as  honest, 
fearless  peace  officer — and  as  gentleman. 

One  recalls  the  words  of  that  famous 
epitaph,  in  thinking  now  of  Wild  Bill 
Hickok — We  shall  never  see  his  like 
again.  Gone  are  the  days  that  bred 
such  as  he.  Gun-men  we,  have  today,  of 
course,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny 
body  of  such  as  Tom  Threepersons,  they 
are  generally  sneaking  dope-fiends  who 
shoot  from  doorways,  f,rom  behind  their 
ii! tended  victims. 

A  long  and  misty  caravan  it  is  that  one 
conjures  up,  in  thinking  of  the  Old  West 
— skin-clad  frontiersmen  and  "mountain 
men'':  government  scouts  like  Carson 
and  i  oily ;  two- gunned  marshals  of  al- 
mo  ;  Vrgotten  boom-towns;  neater  and 
cowboy  now  riding  side  by  side. 

Tall  among  them  rides  Wild  Bill, 
hawk-faced  and  golden  blonde  of  hair, 
with  keen  blue  eyes  roving.  They 
played  their  part,  all  of  them :  few  more 
spectacularly  than  h'e.  They  gave  way 
to  civilization;  but  their  epitaphs  are 
written  clear  in  our  memories  today. 
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l-'roni  An  Account  of  Pioneer  Days  by  Mrs.  Sue  More/an 


Ausfin.   Texas,   March  7,  1927. 
Mr.  .).   .Marvin  Hunter, 
Ecfitor  "  Frontier  Times," 
Handera,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  your  March,  1927,  issue  was  a 
Story  of  "The  White  Squaw  of  the 
Comaiiehes."  Tlvere  was  another 
white  squaw,  wliose  stoicism  was  as 
great  as  an  Indian's,  yet  whose 
mercy  saved  the  city  where  her  son 
was  killed.  The  story  of  this 
white  squaw  Iras  always  been  a 
loved  one  amongst  the  children  of 
the  family.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  woman  knew  certainly  that  her 
son  was  dying;  that  th'e  white  men 
who  sent  for  her  did  so  to  implore 
her  aid  to  keep  the  truth  from  the 
Indians  amongst  whom  her  son  was 
a  great  chief,  son  of  a  ch'ief. 

But  the  story  is  best  told  in  the 
words  of  my  grandmother,  now 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  as  she 
wrote  it  for  us  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year.  Sincerely  yours, 

M.  E.  MOODY. 


Y  REQUEST  of  my  granddaugh- 
ter, I  will  try  to  bring  up  mem- 
ories of  eighty-four  years.  I 
was  born  September  19,  1834. 
In  January,  1838,  the  Indians  were  being 
taken  from  different  points  to  the  Reser- 
vation granted  by  th'e  Government.  Our 
home  was  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  in 
direct  line  to  the  Reservation;  and  the 
Indians  had  to  pass  through,  guarded  by 
United  States  soldiers.  An  order  was 
given  by  the  officer  in  command  for 
y  saloon  to  be  closed  during  th'e 
passing.  All  gladly  obeyed  orders  ex- 
cept one  man,  who  left  his  back;  door 
open.  Soon  one  prominent  young  Indian 
had  trouble  with  the  saloon  keeper  who, 
using  his  bowie  knife,  mortally  wounded 
the  Indian. 

He  was  taken  to  the  best  hotel  and 
doctors  were  called  in.  A  camping 
place  h'ad  been  selected  four  miles  out 
and  the  first  division  had  p'afe'sed  through 


and  the  mother  of  the  wounded  man 
with  it.  When  the  second  division 
reached  town,  they  soon  learned  of  the 
trouble  and  swore  if  he  died  they  would 
kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
burn  the  town. 

The  wounded  man  called  for  his  moth- 
er, who  was  a  white  woman.  She  was 
brought  in  and  remained  a  short  time 
and  left  him  to  du;  among  strangers  and 
told  the  band  he  would  be  with  them  in 
a  short  time.  They  agreed  to  move  on 
to  the  camp.  He  died  that  night,  but 
one  of  th'e  officers  reported  he  was  doing 
well  and  would  be  with  them  in  a  few 
days.  So  they  reluctantly  renewed  their 
march  to  what  was  called  the  Indian 
Nation. 

The  remains  were  taken  by  respons- 
ible men  to  the  mother  in  a  few  days.  The 
man  that  caused  the  trouble  left  town 
that  night  and  never  returned.  I  met 
him  once  at  New  Braunfels,  Texas,  jn 
1848,  and  avoided  shaking  h'ands  with 
him  although  he  said  he  was  a  particular 
friend  of  my  father.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent business  man  in  San  Antonio. 

But,  oh!  wh'at  a  night  was  passed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Fayetteville.  Every 
man  was  armed  and  on  guard  while  the 
Women  were  on  the  watch  also.  This 
is  what  I  remember :  my  dear  mother 
gathering  her  little  band  around  the 
cradle  of  our  baby  sister  one  month  old, 
and  the  prayer  that  ascended  to  Heaven 
from  her  dear  tongue  I  shall  never  for- 
get. And  I  know  it  was  answered.  All 
th'at  were  old  enough  always  remember- 
ed that  prayer.  She  was  no  whiter 
when  she  lay  in  her  casket  than 
when  sh'e  offered  that  prayer.  At  that 
same  time  the  last  part  of  the  band  was 
passing  our  home.  It  was  two  dark  to 
see  th'em  but  we  could  hear  the  com-  - 
mands  of  the  officers  as  they  passed. 

Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera.  "Texas. 
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From  a  Paper  Head  by  T.  D.  Hobart  Before  t/ie  Panhainllc- 


Iliatori'-nl 


3    HAVE  been  requested  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  historic  places  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  and  will  re- 
fer briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones  that  have  been  called  to 
my  attention. 

Among  th'e  conflicts  with  the  Indians 
T  would  refer  first  to  the  battle  at  Adobe 
Walls,  in  Hutch  inson  county,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  between  the  troops  under  Kit 
(.'arson  and  the  I  ^owas  and  the  Com- 
anches.  I  undent  a  nd  that  the  little 
knoll  or  hill  where;  Carson  placed  his  ar- 
tillery in  the  desperate  stand  that  he 
made  against  great  odds  can  probably  be 
identified.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  Mr.  Charles  Goodnight  is 
the  only  one  of  the  old  pioneers  wh'o 
knew  about  the  battle.  lie  was  out  on 
a  scout  with  Je.cas  Rangers  at  the  same 
time. 

The  battle  between  the  buffalo  hunt- 
ers and  Indians  at  Adobe  Walls  in  June, 
of  1874,  has  been  suitably  commemor 
and  the  site  h'as  been  suitably  marked  by 
I  our  society.  The  battle  field  on  or  near 
the  North  Fork  of  Red  River  in  Gray 
county,  where  an  encounter  took  place 
between  the  troops  under  General  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  the  Indians  in  1872  can  prob- 
ably be  identified. 

The  site  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  Buffalo  Wallow  fight  with  the 
Indians  in  what  is  now  Hemphill  county, 
September  12,  1874,  where  Willam  Dix- 
on  and  Amos  Chapman  with  four  enlist- 
ed men  from  General  Miles'  Troops  had 
a  most  desperate  encounter,  has  probably 
been  located  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  have  it  suitably  marked. 

At  th'e  same  lime  that  the  Buffalo 
Wallow  fight  was  in  progress  a  de.^per- 
ate  encounter  \vas  taking  place  a  IVw 
miles  to  the  northward  whcie  General 
Miles'  supply  train  was  rounded  up  by 
the  Indians.  The  teamsters  and  escoris. 
greatly  outnumbered,  were  cut  off  from 
water  for  about  three  days.  I  have  vis- 
ited that  place.  It  is  easily  identified 
and  should  be  properly  marked. 

In  1874  an  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween th'e  troops  under  General  Miles 
and  the  Indians,  in  what  is  now  the  J.  A. 


Ranch  in  Armstrong  county,  and  the 
same  year  ther-  was  a  battle  het  \ 
the  troops  under  General  MeKen/.ie  and 
the  Indians  and  two  days  later  he  fought 
another  battle  with  them  in  Blanco  can- 
yon. There  he  captured  the  Indian 
ponies  and  brought  them  back  to  his 
camp  OH  Tide  creek,  a  few  miles  from 
where  he  fought  il.e  battle.  lie  killed 
some  1,400  of  th'e  lunses.  I  think  that 
all  of  these  places  can  be  located. 

Fort  Elliott  was  established  in  .IS 7.1 
and  abandoned  in  the  fnll  of  ls!)().  It  is 
propo.;ed  to  suitably  mark  the  location 
of  this  fort. 

Th'e  ill-fated  Santa  Fe  expedition  that 
set  out  From  Ausfi'i  to  Santa  Fe  (I  think 
it  was  in  1842),  apparently  crossed  the 
Tide  and  Palo  Duro  canyons.  However 
I  do  not  know  of  any  trace  of  the  pass- 
of  this  expedition. 

Gregg  in   1  umerce  of  the   Prai- 

.''  describes     i  ' -,     expedition, 
the  Panhandle,  on  one  ol   which1  he    . 
names    to    various   streams    enteiv 
Canadian  river.       Names  that  av  entire- 
ly different  from  the  names  by  which  we 
now   know      them.        For      instance,    lied 
Dfeer  creek  he  mined  I>.y  river,  a     very 
appropriate  name. 

Tire  government  expedition  under 
Lieutenant  Alberi,  in  1845,  crossed  the 
Panhandle  from  Colorado  southwest  on 
through  Indian  territory.  1  am  not 
aware  of  any  trace_  of  either 
tours  or  of  the  e\n<  dil  ion. 

In   184!)   ('apt  a  ,      laid   out      the 

south   Santa    Fe   trail    from   Fort      Smith. 
Ark.,  to  Santa   Fe,  X.  M.  across  th'e  Pan- 
handle, and  escorted  a  train  ol'  emigr.- 
on   their   way   to      the    newly 
gold  fields     of  California.       On  this     cx- 
pedtion  it  is  probable  that  The  first  \\ 
children     to  be     born  in  the     Panhandle 
made  thfrir  appearance,     ihe   time     being 
June  8,   1st!),   when   a   pair  of  tv 
were     bom     on     White     Deer  Creek     in 
Hutchinson  county.       .Many  years  ago     I 
discovered  traces  of  the  Santa    Fe     trail 
south  of  the     divide  between  the     Cana- 
dian   and     Ouaclata    rivrs    in  Hemphill 
county.      It    also  crosses  the    north'v 
cornet  of  what  is  known     as  th'e     Dixon 
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creek  pasture  in  llutchinson  county. 

Later,  trail's  like  the  Jones  and  Plum- 
mer  trails  from  Mobeetie  and  Fort  El- 
liott to  Dodge  City,  (he  Fort  Elliott  and 
Fort  Supply  trail,  the  old  stage  i-oad 
from  .Molieriie  to  Tascosa,  and  from  the 
former  place  to  Old  Clarendon  and  Wich- 
ita Falls  can  easily  be  identified.  • 


It  will  doubtless  occur  to  some  of 
those  present  that  I  h'ave  overlooked 
many  items  of  interest.  However,  if 
what  I  have  said  shall  be  the  means  of 
causing  others  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  society  important  places  whose 
memory  should  be  perserved,  a  step  for- 
ward will  h'ave  been  gained. 


By  Captain  R.  G.  Garter,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired,  Washington,  D.   C. 


N  THE  Army  and  Navy  Courier 
for  February  and  March,  1927, 
published  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  edited  by  Colonel  Mar- 
tin L.  Crimmins,  T.  S.  A.,  retired  histor- 
ian is  a  very  interestng  incident  connect- 
ed with  the  early  occupation  of  Fort 
('hadt)ourn  takei)  from  the  unpublished 
memoirs  o!'  General  David  L.  Stanley,  U. 
S.  Army,  who  as  ;\  young  officer,  had  been 
stationed  there  in  the  winter  of  1854-5. 
"Soon  after  joining,  th'e  Comanches 

•lit  two  soldiers  (mail  carriers)  near 
the  post  and,tying  them  to  a  tree,  burn- 
ed them  alive.  A  short  time  after  forty 
Indians  came  into  the  post  for  a  council. 
They  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
several  were  lulled.  (Note — -Letters 
were  found  upon  these  Indians  which  it 
was  believed  Irad  been  taken  from  the 
mail  carriers  whom  they  had  murdered). 
Lieut.  George  B.  Anderson  and  myself 
occupied  one  room  in  the  unfinished 

ital.  One  very  beautiful  bright 
moo-nlight  night  in  September  we  were 

i;ened  by  some  strange  noise  like 
some  one  groaning  and  calling,  and  going 
out  we  found  a  soldier  by  th'e  name  of 
Mattock,  who  was  just  being  helped  to 
the  hospital  by  a  soldier  who  lived  with 
his  wife  near  the  creek.  Mattock  had 
over  the  cieek  to  the  hut  of  a 
Dutchman  who  sold  liquor.  Having 
filled  up  he  was  on  his  way  home,  happy 
no  doubt,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the 

k,  which  was  in  deep  banks,  five  or 
six  Comanches  waylaid  him  and  as  he 
passed  commenced  shooting  at  his  back 
with  bows  and  ariows.  Mattock  shout- 
ed and  ran  until  he  met  th'e  soldier  who 
lived  in  the  cabin  and  who  brought  him 
moaning  and  crying  out  to  the  hospital. 
*  *  *  *  Mat't'oc'k  had  fourteen  arrows  in 


him;  he  bristled  with  them  like  a  por- 
cupine. Th'ree  of  these  arrows  had  gone 
so  far  through  him  that  the  surgeon  ex- 
tracted them  by  cutting  th'e  feathered 
part  of  the  arrow  and  pulling  them 
through  the  man's  body.  In  two  weeks 
time  Mattock  was  walking  around,  and 
his  only  disability  was  finally  from  a 
superficial  wound  which  h'ad  fractured  a 
nerve.  Assistant  Surgeon  Eben  Swift, 
who  treated  this  man,  said  he  feared  a 
truthful  relation  ol  the  case  would  re- 
sult in  his  being  put  down  as  a  Munchau- 
sen." 

Assistant  Surgeon  Swift  was  th'e  fath- 
er of  Brigadier  General  Swift,  U.  S.  A. 
retired,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  Class 
1876.  The  latter  related  to  the  writer 
a  few  days  since,  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  the  sequel  to  the  foregoing  story. 
He  was  born  at  Fort  Chadbourn.  May  11, 
1854.  He  was  a  small  child  when  his 
fath'er  was  ordered  to  San  Antonio.  A 
cavalry  scout  went  with  them  to  their 
first  camp.  That  same  day  of  their  de- 
parture, upon  the  arrest  in  the  post  of 
some  Comanches  by  the  soldiers,  several 
of  the  former  were,  driven  into  the  quart- 
ers his  father  had  vacated,  and  killed 
there.  Later  the  Indians  followed  the 
escort  and  fired  into  the  camp,  but  were 
driven  off.  His  lather  saved  the  arrows 
which  he  had  extracted  from  Mattock. 
He  was  ordered  to  old  Fort  Randall.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861, 
upon  being  ordered  to  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  from  thence  to  Hannibal,  Mo., 
the  freight  car  in  which  the  family  was 
traveling  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Confed- 
erates and  th'ose  Comanche  arrows — so 
long  packed  away  as  surgical  curios — 
were  b'uTne'd. 
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We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
Clifton  Seymour  Stuart,  which'  occurred 
at  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  February  7,  1927. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  cue  of  the  best  writers 
of  frontier  sketches.  Under  the  pen 
name  of  Clifton  Seymour  he  contributed 
many  interesting  articles  to  the  Dallas 
News  bearing  on  early  Texas  events. 
In  this  issue  appears  probably  the  last 
Texas  story  written  by  him  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  "The  Shooting 
of  Actor  Maurice  Barrymore. "  He  had 
planned  to  send  <.  tlier  stories  of  events 
which  occurred  in  this  state,  and  wrote 
us  very  encouraging  letters  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  this  little  magazine. 
But  the  hand  of  Death  suddenly  laid  its 
hold  upon  him  and  he  was  taken  away 
suddenly.  His  passing  will  be  mourned 
by  thousands. 


Frontier  Times  comes  to  you  this 
month  with  a  new  cover  design,  drawn 
by  Warren  Hunter.  When  we  an- 
nounced a  short  time  ago  that  we  con- 
templated certain  improvements  in  the 
appearance  of  Frontier  Times  quite  a 
number  of  our  friends  wrote  us  protest- 
ing against  any  change,  saying  that  the 
little  magazne  looked  all  -right  as  it  is. 
We  appreciate  the  kindly  interest  shown 
and  while  we  expect  to  make  needed 
changes  from  time  to  time,  there  will  be 
no  radical  departure  from  our  original 
purpose  to  make  the  typographical  dress 
of  Frontier  Times  harmonize  with  the 
period  of  time  which  it  represents.  Many 
of  our  subscribers  are  preserving  their 
copies  and  having  them  bound  in  book- 
form,  and  it  will  please  them  to  know 
that  we  will  not  change  size  of  page  at 
any  ime.  Beginning  with  our  next 
October  number,  which  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  Volume  Five,  the  pages  will 
be  numbered  in  consecutive  order,  and 
when  the  volume  is  completed  an  index 


of  all  numbers  of  that  volume  will  be 
published.  Heretofore,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent, time  the  pages  number  from  1  to  48, 
but  under  the  new  arrangement  they  will 
number  from  1  to  ;~7(>. 


Eugene  Cunningham,  the  nationally 
known  writer  of  border  stories,  sends 
us  from  El  Paso,  a  very  interesting  and 
entertaining  little  booklet,  "Famous  in 
the  West,"  in  which  is  given  sketches 
of  "Jim  Gillett,  PYontiersman,  Cowboy, 
Texas  Ranger,  City  Marshal  of  El  Paso," 
"Dallas  Stoudennure  Fl  Paso's  Two-Gun- 
ned  Marshal,"  "Billy  the  Kid,  He  Died 
with  his  Boot's  Off,"  "John  Wesley 
Hardin,  Preaelu- s  Son,  Super-Killer, 
Lawyer,"  "Tom  Threepersons,  North- 
west Mounty,  World's  Champion  Cow- 
boy, Border  Peace  Officer."  The  little 
booklet  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hicks- 
Hayward  Co.,  El  Paso. 


Webster  Witter,  of  Agua  Dulce,  Texas, 
writes:  "Enclosed  find  renewal  for 
Frontier  Times.  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
a  number.  My  lather  was  a  Texas 
Ranger  and  was  in  several  fights,  but 
some  way  they  ^ r  his  discharge  mis- 
placed. He  was  with  McCulloch,  Ro- 
berts and  llighsmith." 


Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Maddux,  922  Ninth 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas,  writes:  "In  your 
February  issue  of  Frontier  Times  you 
speak  of  Indian  Kate.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  she  was  born "  in  o ill- 
family.  Her  mother  was  our  slave, 
her  father  a  Co'-unche  Indian.  After 
she  was  free  she  attended  a  school  in 
Austin,  and  married  a  negro  soldier  nam- 
ed Cato.  I  have  seen  him  many  times. 
This  girl  was  named  for  Kit  Carson,  and 
the  other  darkies  called  her  Comanche 
Kate.  She  was  a  very  fine  looking  wo- 
man, enough  of  the  Indian  in  her  to  make 
her  hair  straight  and  .slightly  waved. 
If  living  she  would  now  be  about  72  or 
73  years  old.  I  regret  that  rny  memory 
is  so  bad,  for  I  cr,n  call  to  mind  numer- 
ous stories  of  Indian  troubles  in  Mason 
and  adjoining  counties,  but  cannot  re- 
member the  particulars."  Mrs.  Mad- 
dux's father,  William  Greenwood  lived 
near  Fort  Mason  in  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties. 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 
Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.00.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $2.").00.  Inside 
pages,  one  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time. 
$6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
ing notices,  live  cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Estimate  "0  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  ac- 
company all  orders  for  advertising 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50 
Frontier  Times,  Handera,  Texas. 


Photographs  Noted     Characters. 

Scud  tifty  cents  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  "Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Hill  Longlcy,  Sam  Houston, 
lien  Milam,  Bat  Masterson,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


WANTED-!  will  pay  five  dollars  each  for 
either  of  the  books,  "  1  he  Life  of  Billy  Dixon" 
or  "Clay  Allison  of  the  Washita,  by  Clarke." 
-A.  B.  Macdonald,  4420  Norledye  Place, 
Kansas  City,  IMo. 


Ask      your   neighbor  to   subscribe     fin- 
Frontier  Times. 


THE   OLD   SERGEANT'S  STORY, 

of  v.h irh  mention  was  made  in  the 
F.  brii:ii-y  irn.iher  of  Frontier  Times, 
and  icview  by  Prof.  J.  Frank  Dobie 
o  the  University  of  Texa-s,  taken 
m  the  Dallas  News  of  December 
"2<<.  lil'Jti.  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher.  F:;mk  II.  Hitchcock,  105 
West  -Kith  Street,  New  York  City. 
Price  $3.00. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  time  Colt's  powder  and  ball 
revolvers  and  other  kinds,  Bowie 
knives,  old  Indian  relics.  Write 
what  you  bave.  G.  R.  Moore,  (ilo 
X.  Pearl  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


The  Trail  Drivers  of 

TA  book  of  1,034  page*,  Compiled 
PY5IC  and  Edited  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter 
t/JMlD  under  direction  of  Geo.  >V.  fr  £ 

Saunders,  Pr«s)denf  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers  ^  *\ 
Association  It's  renl  history.  Postpaid  ^^ 

Life  of  John  Wesley 

F~I  1.  Written  by   Himself,    Published 

H  X  Yf\  111     1  $96;  Reprinted  1 925   by 
•.JC1LVJ1L1     Fron,jer  i  ime5      VVe  have 

only   a   few   copies    left.      Sent   postpaid  for 

Life  and  Adventures 
of  Ben  Thompson 

Walton.  Reprinted  1926  by  Frontier  JT  -J 
Times.  Tells  full  history  of  this  noli  d  Hk  I 
Te%as  character.  Sent  postpaid  for  ^-* 

Authentic  History  of 
Sam  Bass  8  His  Gang 

Printed  in  1878.  Reprinted  1926  by  |r  |  (\f\ 
Frontier  Times.  The  real  history  "'  f*  I  I  II  I 
this  noted  bandit.  Sent  Postpaid  for  •U'**VV 

Order  from  Frontier  Times, 
Bander  a,   Texas 


Publish- 


Hidden Treasure 

Have  you  any  old  stamps,  a 
stamp  collection,  or  envelopes  bear- 
ing stamps  from  correspondence 
before  1885?  You  may  have  some- 
thing of  considerable  value,  that 
will  otherwise  be  burned.  Send 
one  sample  of  each  kind  of  stamp 
or  envelope  for  pricing,  for  I  can't 
price  till  1  see  what  you  have.  1 
don't  want  common  stamps  01  any- 
thing used  since  1885. 

Reference,  First  National  Bank 
oi  Valley  d'y,  or  President  of  this 
Institution.  My  father,  A.  T. 
(lumber  of  W;;koman,  Ohio,  is  well 
known  amon?  tile  sheep  me;;  of  the 
Menard  and  Kerrville  neighbor- 
hoods. 

A.  ?.  GAMBER 

State  Teachers  College, 

VALLEY  CITY,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

N.    15.1    also    buy   U.    S.    precancell- 
ed  stamps,  large  or  small  lots. 


Frontier  Times 

TV//S  IS  THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  of  its  kind  in  the 
I  world.  It  is  full  of  real  Texas  hi  star,',  given 
by  men  and  women  who  helped  to  make  Texas  his- 
tory. It  specializes  in  Texas  Ranger  stories,  In- 
dian Depredations,  Border  Warfare,  Outlawry,  Trail 
Drivers  Reminiscences,  Early  Day  Events.  This 
magazine  is  endorsed  by  ieaaing  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  libraries,  historians,  writers,  every- 
where. It  contains  no  fiction  or  puny  love  stories, 
but  gives  a  true  record  of  the  deeds  of  heroism, 
trials,  dongers  and  hardships  of  our  pioneer  setllets. 
The  student  of  Texas  history  will  find  it  of  invalu- 
able assistance;  the  writer  of  historical  fictio^  end 
fact  will  find  plenty  of  material  in  it*  pages  for  his 
use.  The  old  people  like  Frontier  Times  because 
it  brings  to  their  memory  events  which  happened 
during  their  youth  and  of  which  they  have  knowledge. 
The  young  people  want  to  read  it  because  it  tells 
them  of  the  early  days. 

for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  t/.e  publisher  u1  Frontier 
Times  has  been  collecting  dara  bearing  on  frrntier  /MS/O/'J. 
He  compiled  and  edited  "The  Trail  Drivers  of  Tt  xas,  "  a  book 
of  mor3  than  1,000  pages,  recounting  the  experiences  of  /;- 
early  cowmen  of  Texas;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Sta'r 
Historical  Society,  the  Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Association, 
the  Texas  Pioneers'  Association,  Texas  Landmarks  Association. 
Thi  Tsxas  Folk-Lore  Society,  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  historical  organizations,  and  keeps  in  direct 
touch  with  the  activities  of  these  bodies,  which  qualifies  him  to 
gather  and  compile  fragments  of  history  which  would  other- 
wise be  overlooked  and  pass  into  oblivion. 
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Rhymes  from  a  cRoundup  (^amp 

By     WALLACE      DAVID     COBURN 

Illustrated  hy  Charles  M.  Russell 


CO  B  U  R  N'S 
true-t  o-l  if  e 
poems  of  the  old 
West  are  indeed 
classics." — Outdoor 
Life. 


S70BURN    and 

^-s  Russell  have 
immortalized  the 
charm  of  the  West 
and  cowboy  life. 


ART  EDITION 

\TOW  in  three 
±  »  beautiful  edi- 
tions— DeLuxe  edi- 
tion, Limp  Leather, 
Hand  Made,  $5.00. 
Art  edition  (see  il- 
lustration) $2.50. 
Regular  edition, 
doth,  $2.00.  All 
editions  handsomely 
boxed. 


/ 


-/r 


"verse  in  true  "Western  style 

AILACE  D.  COBURN,  the 
Cowboy  Poet,  is  known  the 
country  over  as  the  author  of 
"Rhymes  from  a  Roundup  Camp" 
and  other  delectable  compositions 
in  verse  and  prose  x  Horseman  of 
the  plains,  mighty  hunter,  ranch- 
man, cowpuncher,  scholar,  wit, 
practician  and  poet,  he  rounds  out 
his  career  as  a  Westerner  by  being 
the  only  White  Chief  of  the  Assin- 
aboine  Sioux  x  "Rhymes  from  a 
Roundup  Camp"  is  considered  by 
many  one  of  the  authentic  West- 
ern books  of  the  century  x  Four- 
teen full  page  illustrations  and 
many  smaller  embellishments  by 
the  Master  Artist,  Charles  M. 
Russell,  specially  for  Mr.  Coburn. 


'J'liix  Honk-  nlioitl(l  lie  in  i/our  LUiniri/ 
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An  Indian  Boy  Executed  in  Fredericksburg  in  1852 


Brady  Sentinel,  March  24,  1927 


T  WAS  the  white  man's  fault," 
declared  Sirs.  G.  (>.  Otte,  an  eye- 
witness df  the  Fredericksburg 
tragedy  in  1852,  "that  there  ev- 
er was  any  trouble  between  the  Indians 
and  my  people." 

The  feeble  light  of  an  oil  lamp  sparsely 
illuminated  the  small  room  of  Mrs.  Otte's 
farm  house,  where  she  sat  amidst  a  small 
family  group  reminiscing  of  the  days 
gone  by.  The  oil  lamp  was  burning  low 
and  the  final  hour  of  day  was  waning, 
thus  providing  a  symbolic  setting  to  her 
own  life  which  had  attained  the  scriptual 
height  of  four-score  years. 

She  told  how  as  a  girl  of  five  years  of 
age  she  came  over  from  Germany  with 
her  parents,  who  set- 
tled at  Fredericks- 
burg, then  a  frontier 
village  of  barely  300 
inhabitants.  Hun- 
dreds of  Comanche 
Indians  had  their 
wigwams  just  one 
hundred  yards  from 
the  Otte  home  on 
the  eastern  border 
of  the  little  German 
village. 

A  close  bond  of 
friendship  existed 
between  the  red  man 
and  the  white  set- 
tlers of  the  town. 
The  white  man  ex- 
changed his  com- 
modities for  the 
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hunting  trophies  of  the  Comanche.  Their 
children  played  together. 

Then  came  the  tragedy,  Mrs.  Otte's 
oldest  sister,  Caroline,  was  employed  in 
the  home  of  the  butcher  of  the  town.  One 
morning  early  in  the  summer  of  1852,  an 
Indian  boy,  about  13  years  of  age  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  to  the  butcher's  home 
holding  one  hand  on  his  mouth  and  the 
other  on  his  forehead,  indicating  that  he 
was  hungry  and  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache. The  butclur's  wife  was  prepar- 
ing food  and  medicine  for  the  boy,  when 
her  husband  entered  the  house.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  grabbed  for  the  boy, 
who  with  Indian  alertness  jumped  be- 
hind the  woman  and  begged  her  to  pro- 
tect him.  She  did 
not  intervene.  The 
boy  was  caught,  his 
hands  and  feet  se- 
curely tied,  loaded 
on  the  butcher's 
wagon  and  taken  to 
the  Nimitz  Hotel, 
until  recently  a 
landmark  of  the 
now  prosperous 

town. 

"A  crowd  gather- 
ed,     among      them 
my 


playmates  and 
I,"  Mrs.  Otte  relat- 
ed. "After  a  leng- 
thy conference,  the 
mob  moved  about 
one  half  mile  west 
of  towu  as  'the  vil- 
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la. ire  ereek.'  The  boy  was  forced  to 
gather  wood  for  his  own  funeral  pyre, 
built  in  the  shad.'  of'  a  large  pecan  tree. 
Then  the  boy  was  fastened  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  A  number  of  men  stepped 
forward  and  leveled  their  shotguns,  and 
riddled  the  body  of  their  youthful  vic- 
tim with  more  than  thirty  loads  of  shot. 
The  boy's  body  was  thereupon  burned 
upon  the  wood,  which  he  himself  had 
gathered.' 

This  savage  action  of  the  white  man, 
according  to  Mrs.  Otte,  was  watched  by 
a  small  number  of  Indian  warriors,  who 
silently  and  solidly  stood  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  mob-scene. 

"This  bloody  murder  perpetrated  by 
the  white  man  upon  an  innocent  Co- 
nnmche  boy,  started  all  the  trouble," 
continued  Mrs.  Otte.  "Several  weeks  la- 
ter the  blood  of  the  first  white  man, 
George  Erode,  was  shed  in  revenge  by 
the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Comanches. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  stolen.  The 
butcher  was  never  killed/' 

The  Indians  never  ransacked  a  single 
home.  Their  attacks  were  made  upon 
individuals  whom  they  encountered  un- 
protected. Among  those  killed  and 
scalped  were  many  women  and  children. 
A  number  of  children  were  kidnapped, 
one  of  them  Herman  Lehman,  a  brother 
of  Adolf  Lehman  of  Brady,  who  until 
this  day  lives  as  a  faithful  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Oklahoma. 

-Mrs.  Otte  and  her  husband  settled     in 

.MeCull'och  County,  eight  miles  south     of 

-  Brady,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  where  they 


bought  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land,  which 
by  rigid  economy,  endurance  and  labor 
they  increased  into  a  substantial  ranch. 

The  law  of  the  gun  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  law  at  that,  time  in  this  section 
of  west  Texas.  Their  slow  rise  to  a 
small  fortune  was  fraught  with  innumer- 
able hardships.  Wild  beasts  and  cattle 
thieves  decimated  their  small  herd  of 
460  head  of  cattle,  which  they  had 
brought  along  from  Fredericksburg,  dur- 
ing their  first  year  of  residence  in  Mc- 
Culloch  County. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  lived  through 
many  exciting  experiences  on  this 
ranch,"  Mrs.  Otte  related.  Her  hus- 
band was  wounded  in  an  encounter  with 
a  notorious  cattle  thief,  who  suspected 
him  of  testifying  against  him  before  a 
grand  jury. 

Among  the  stories  told  was  the  at- 
tempted lynching  of  a  cattleman,  whom 
his  fraternity  had  suspected  of  being  a 
thief.  The  scene  was  enacted  under  one 
of  the  stately  live  oak  trees  in  front  of 
the  Otte  home.  The  rope  had  already 
been  thrown  over  one  of  the  stalwart 
branches  of  the  tree  and  tied  around  the 
neck  of  the  alleged  offender.  The  doom 
of  the  man  was  narrowly  averted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  prominent  Mc- 
Culloch  County  ranchman. 

Mrs.  Otte  has  always  been  numbered 
among  the  most  respected  and  law  abid- 
ing citizens  of  this  community.  She  is 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  and  is  a 
firm  believer  in  secular  and  religious  ed- 
ucation. 


Pioneer  Preacher  Tells  of  the  James  Boys 


WO  DASHIXG  young  men  filled 
with  good  humor  and  friendli- 
ness, never  untrue  to  their 
neighbor's  trust,  and  two, 
beautiful  horses,  trained  by  their  young 
masters  to  entertain  with  iinusual  tricks 
the  .young  folks  of  the  little  community — 
this  is  the  picture  painted  by  the  Rev. 
.las.  A.  Hyder,  superannuate  Methodist 
preacher  of  Abilene  who  knew  Jesse  and 
Frank  James,  the  notorious  Missouri  out- 
laws. This  is  the  contrast  to  the  numer- 
ous tales  with  which  schoolboys  have  for 
years  been  entertained  in  which  these 
brothers  were  pictured  as  desperate  out- 


laws with  never  a  good  quality. 

The  Abilene  minister  knew  the  James 
boys  during  their  younger  days  and  was 
the  pastor  of  their  mother  for  a  while. 
He  remembers  vividly  the  tricks  which 
the  two  trained  horses  of  the  boys  per- 
formed for  the  amusement  of  the  young 
people  who  filed  out  of  the  little  country 
church  after  the  weekly  worship.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hyder  also  was  one  of  the 
men  to  identify  the  body  of  Jesse  James 
after  he  was  killed. 

The  community  in  which  Mr.  Hyder 
lived  was  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  and 
when  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
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(lie  .1  nines  buys  i;  \v;is  when  their  school 
was  cut  short  and  they  rode  to  the  sc.hool 
lie  was  attending  to  c()iii|)lete  the  term. 
The  .James  boys  \\.re  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending various  ehmvhes  of  the  state  at 
different  times  and  after  church  would 
always  have  their  horses  perform  their 
tricks. 

One  of  the  tricks  which  gained  them 
fame  and  which,  it  is  said,  caused  the 
Federals  to  cultivate  a  dislike  for  the 
handsome  young  men.  later  influencing 
them  to  become  lawbreakers,  was  that 
which  their  horses  performed  when  the 
names  of  the  gen.vals  in  the  Civil  Wai- 
were  mentioned.  When  the  horses  were 
asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  met 
Jeff  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  Sterling 
Price,  they  would  bow  low.  When  ask- 
ed what  they  would  do  if  they  met  Grant 
or  other  Federal  generals  they  would 
paw,  pitch  and  kick  and  manifest  dis- 
pleasure in  other  ways. 

"When  the  Federal  soldiers  came  they 
heard  of  the  Jame^  boys  and  their  tricks 
which  they  had  trained  their  horses  to 
do."  said  the  Abilene  minister.  "I 
think  they  made  a  good  deal  out  of  noth- 
ing and  were  am-'-'rcd  when  they  heard 
of  the  way  which  the  boys  had  taught 
their  horses  to  do  on  mentioning  a  Fed- 
eral general's  name..  At  any  rate  the 
fact  thai  they  were  widely  known  made 
it  ea<y  for  them  to  be  found  whatever 
it  was  they  did  fir  1  to  make  the  Union 
soldiers  arrest  them.  After  that  the  boys 
did  things  to  spit"  the  soldiers. 

"The  horses  were  also  trained  to 
jump  7  and  S  rail  fences,"  he  continued. 
"Some  of  their  si  iints  were  .so  good  that 
newspapers  wrote  notices  about  them 
sometimes.  Another  trick  I  have  seen 
Frank  do  was  to  ride  in  a  lope  down  a 
lane  about  a  mile  long  putting  a  bullet 
in  the  top  of  every  stake  the  entire 
length.  This  i'ea!  served  a  purpose  once 
when  the  Xorthlield,  Iowa,  bank  was  rob- 
bed as  Frank  was  enabled  to  escape  by 
shooting  over  his  shoulder  as  he  rode 
away." 

When  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hyder  knew  the 
James  boys  the\  were  about  14  and  17 
years  of  age.  According  to  him  they 
liked  by  all  the  school  children. 

"The  -  never  thought  the 

James  boys  were  bad  because  they  al- 
ways kept  the  promises  with  them,  no 


matter  what  they  did  to  other  people," 
Mr.  Ilyder  explained.  "Once  they  told 
(ie.prge  \V.  Dollis,  -i  neighbor,  that'  they 
wanted  ijil'JOO  by  sundown.  This  was  at 
10  a.  in.  and  they  got  it  but  returned  it 
in  about  three  months  with  interest." 

To  illustrate  the  way  the  neighbors 
felt  about  the  boys  Mr.' Ilyder  said  that 
once  when  Frank  if  as  on  trial  at  Uallatiu 
for  robbing  a  bank  people  raised  $1400  to 
help  fight  the  case. 

The  mother  of  Jesse  and  Frank  James, 
according  to  Mr.  iiyder,  was  a  magnifi- 
cent- looking  woman,  very  intelligent, 
well  read  on  politics  and  religion  and  ad- 
mired by  all.  She  married  Robert  James, 
a  Baptist  preacher.  James  went  to 
California  several  years  later  and  remain- 
ed for  1(1  years.  His  wife  never  heard 
from  him  so  she  married  a  man  named 
Minis  and  later  learned  that  her  first 
husband  had  died  about  a  year  before. 
When  Minis  died,  the  mother  of  the 
James  boys  married  a  Dr.  Samuels,  a 
bachelor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ilyder  joined  the  Mis- 
souri conference  in  ISlii;  and  preached 
for  four  years  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  James  boys  liven.  It  was  during  his 
ministry  there  that  Mrs.  Samuels,  mother 
of  Jesse  and  Frank,  attended  his  church 
regularly.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  the  boys  were  hiding  from  the  law. 

Jesse  James  wa -i  killed  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  while  Mi-.  Hyder  was  living  at 
Platsburg.  This  occurred  about  1875, 
as  lie  remembers  it.  lie  and  his  wife 
were  preparing  to  make  a  trip  when  they 
arrived  in  St.  Joseph  to  find  the  streets 
filled  with  curious  people  who  wished  to 
see  the  body  of  the  famous  outlaw. 
When  he  learned  what  the  excitement 
was  about,  he  decided  to  look  at  the  body 
and  determine  whether  it  really  was 
Jesse  James. 

"  I  went  to  the  miilding  where  the  body 
was  being  held,"  said  Mr.  Hyder.  "I 
knew  1  could  not  get  through  the  awful 
crowds  without  some  ruse,  so  I  raised  my 
hand  and  shouted,  'Let  relatives  see  the 
dead.'  The  people  all  moved  back  and 
let  me  pass  and  '  saw  that  it  was  really 
Jesse.  Of  course  I  knew  him  for  I  had 
been  in  his  classes  at  school.  I  bought 
some  pictures  which  had  been  taken  of 
Jesse  after  hd  died," 
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The  Tragedy  of  the  Perdenales 

Written  by  Leonard  Passmore,  Voca,  Texas 


HERE  IS  NOT,  perhaps,  a  more 
touching  tragedy  to  be  related 
of  Texas  frontier  life,  than  that 
which  occurred  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1864,  at  the  head  of  a  draw 
which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Perden- 
ales  River,  in  Gillespie  county,  where  the 
enterprising  and  progressive  little  town 
of  Harper  is  now  situated. 

Matthew  Taylor,  au  old  pioneer  preach- 
er, had  selected  this  site — a  beautiful  pe- 
can grove,  in  the  edge  of  which  was  a 
gushing,  gurgling  spring — to  erect  a  cab- 
in, in  connection  with  which  was  to  be  as- 
sociated the  fearful  and  heartrending 
destinies  now  shortly  to  be  related.  Be- 
fore this,  Matthew  Taylor,  witli  his  hap- 
py little  family,  had  been  living  up  on 
the  beautiful  Llano;  but  becoming  dis- 
contented and  fearful  of  savage  treachery 
he  decided  to  move  nearer  to  the  settle- 
ments— sparse  though  indeed  they  were 
— where  there  would  be  less  danger  of 
invasion  by  the  Indians.  But,  alas!  the 
puny  foresight  of  man  is  deceitful.  It 
suddenly  leads  him  to  a  crown  of  thorns, 
without  giving  him  time  to  evade  it. 
And  as  was  said  by  the  great  noble 
Shakespeare : 

"Sorrow  that  is  crouched  in  seeming 

gladness, 
Is  like  the  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden 

sadness."  ,  t 

The  cabin  referred  to,  was  a  log  cabin, 
of  the  frontier  style.  It  consisted  of 
two  rooms  in  the  main  building,  with  a 
side-room  on  the  west  and  an  open  gal- 
ery.on  the  east,  and  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  branch  not  far  from 
where  the  Harper  gin  is  now  located.  The 
spring  was  on  the  west,  near  the  spot  on 
which  is  the  old  Frank  Harper  home. 
Near  it  was  a  great  stooping  walnut, 
still  standing  like  a  sturdy  Roman  sentin- 
el, pointing  out  the  spot  where  a  family 
pf  sturdv  pioneers  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
of  frontier  life.  Back  of  the  walnut, 
and  further  up  the  branch,  was  a  thicket, 
dense  as  an  African  jungle,  made  up  of 
black  haw  and  live  aok,  making  an  ideal 
place  for  savage  ambush. 

To  this  little  cabin  there  came  to  live 


old  Matthew  Taylor  and  his  aged  wife, 
ol'd  "Aunt  Hannah,"  as  she  was  familiar- 
ly called  in  those  days,  their  daughter 
Caroline  and  her  husband,  Eli  McDonald, 
with  their  two  children,  Mahaley  and 
Becky  Jane  McDonald;  their  son,  Jim 
Taylor  and  wife;  and  another  son,  Zed 
Taj'lor,  a  widower,  with  three  children, 
James,  Jr.,  Alice  and  Dorcas,  to  be  cared 
for  by  his  aged  mother.  Thus  there 
were  together  in  all,  an  even  dozen, 
young  and  old. 

One  day  in  August,  somewhere  about 
the  first,  old  Matthew  Taylor  and  his  son, 
Jim,  putting  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  wagon, 
started  up  to  the  place  on  the  Llano, 
where  they  had  been  formerly  living,  to 
get  some  hay  and  other  truck  grown  on 
the  little  farm  they  had  left.  Little  did 
they  think  as  they  bade  their  loved  ones 
farew'ell,  that  at  their  return,  their  eyes 
would  ivst  upon  such  a  fearful  scene  of 
savage  cruelty. 

Eli  McDonald  was  left  as  the  sole  de- 
fender of  the  home.  It  was  the  time  of 
light  nights,  and  all  knew  that  the  In- 
dians were  likely  to  make  a  raid ;  for  they 
generally  did  at  that  season.  That  they 
would  be  so  blood-thirsty  was  little  ex- 
pected. Usually  they  depredated  more 
after  horses — they  had  been  doing  so  be- 
fore this — and  had  not  appeared  so  anx- 
ious for  human  scalps.  That  they  would 
make  a  raid  for  any  purpose,  was  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  but  Mr.  McDonald 
like  all  other  cautious  frontiersmen, 
thought  it  best  tc  have  his  weapons  in 
readiness.  His  gun  was  a  rifle  that  he 
had  gotten  from  a  man  named  Turka- 
nette,  who  was  killed  during  the  Civil 
War  by  a  party  of  bushwhackers.  This 
weapon  was  a  very  trusty  one,  and  with 
it,  McDonald  believed  he  could  with- 
stand a  considerable  band  of  dusky  ma- 
rauders. 

House  furniture  was  very  difficult  to 
secure  in  the  early  frontier  homes,  and 
while  the  old  man  and  his  son  were  gone, 
Mr.  McDonald,  with  the  diligence  and 
thrift  of  all  those  who  paved  the  way  of 
civilization,  would  be  busy  with  saw  and 
plane  in  fixing  up  the  things  necessary 
to  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  little 
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home.  The  particular  piece  of  furniture 
that  he  was  making  at  the  time  of  which 
I  inn  speaking,  was  a  table;  and  he  hop- 
ed to  have  it  completed  and  set  in  place 
by  the  time  his  father-in-law  returned, 
which,  according  to  expectation,  would 
be  the  very  day  during  which  McDonald 
was  at  work.  The  women  were  jubilant 
over  the  prospects  of  getting  a  new  table, 
and  constantly  urged  the  workman  to 
hasten  in  his  labor.  At  last  the  man  re- 
marked that  if  they  were  so  anxious  for 
him  to  hurry,  some  one  ought  to  go  to 
the  spring  and  get  some  cold  water, 
where-upon  Gill,  the  wife  of  Jim  Taylor, 
seized  a  bucket  and  disappeared  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  spring. 

The  unsuspecting  young  woman  had 
readied  the  spring,  where  she  filled  her 
bucket  with  its  limpid  waters  and  started 
to  reurn  when  she  was  pierced  with  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  lurking  savage, 
who  lay  concealed  behind  the  big  walnut 
near  the  place  where  the  water  emerged 
from  the  ground.  With  a  loud  shriek 
that  reached  the  ears  of  those  in  the 
cabin,  the  woman  with  the  arrow  pro- 
truding from  her  body,  ran  back  through 
the  house  to  the  front  gallery  where  Mr. 
McDonald  was  at  work,  and  gasping, 
fell  to  the  floor.  The  blood  had  settled 
about  the  woman's  heart  and  death  fol- 
lowed instantly —  in  fact  she  never  spoke 
a  word  to  the  loved  ones  who  gathered 
about  her  ghastly  form. 

Hastily  seizing  his  rifle,  Eli  McDonald 
ran  into  the  house,  followed  by  the  wo- 
men and  children.  To  their  surprise, 
they  saw  a  large  number  of  the  Indians 
congregating  in  the  bottom  west  of  the 
house  near  where  the  woman  had  been 
shot.  There  must  have  been  fifteen  or 
more  and.  it  was  evident  they  were  pre- 
paring for  an  attack,  though  by  gestures 
they  pretended  to  be  friendly.  Seeing  this 
and  knowing  defense  to  be  hopeless 
against  such  odds,  the  women  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  McDonald  not  to  shoot.  Coming 
nearer,  the  savages  held  out  their  hands; 
but  the  white  man,  knowing  the  treach- 
ery that  lies  concealed  in  the  Red  Man's 
nature,  refused  to  accept  their  pretend- 
ed proposal  of  peace. 

Seeing  McDonald's  unwavering  forti- 
tude, the  savages  shrieking  the  shrill  war 
whoop  and  made  a  desperate  charge. 
McDanold  fired  and  reloaded.  Soon  his 


ammunition  was  exhausted,  but  his  brave 
wife,  according  to  her  own  statemenl, 
seized  the  bullet-moulds,  went  to  the  fire 
and  began  running  bullets  for  the  rifle. 
The  fight  continued  for  quite  an  interval, 
but  whether  any  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  was  never  learned,  it  being  a  cus- 
tom of  the  savages  to  remove  the  bodies 
of  all  their  slain  immediately  after  they 
fell.  This  frntiersman,  being  a  good 
marksman,  however,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  trusty  rifle  did  deadly  execu- 
tion. But  however  that  may  have  been, 
strength  must  give  way  to  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  the  cruel  foe  was  soon 
around  the  brave  defender,  and  he  was 
being  crowded  too  much  to  have  the  time 
to  reload.  Under  these  circumstances, 
one  stealthy  old  Kiowa — for  of  this 
tribe  they  afterwards  proved  to  be — com- 
ing up  in  the  rear,  ran  his  lance  through 
the  white  man's  body,  and  the  brave  pio- 
neer, gasping,  fell  to  the  ground.  Against 
the  wishes  of  this  brave  Texan,  the  wo- 
men in  their  fright,  had  raised  a  white 
flag.  This  act  probably  caused  him  to 
cease  fighting,  and  gave  the  Indians  an 
opportunity  to  close  about  him  in  the 
njanner  above  described. 

The  old  lady,  "Aunt  Hannah,"  after- 
wards said  that  as  soon  as  Eli  McDonald 
fell  the  savages  grabbed  her  by  the  hands 
and  led  her  around  over  the  yard.  They 
finally  released  their  savage  grip  and  the 
frightened  wouif,n  hastily  ran  into  the 
thicket  of  black  haw,  went  on  up  the 
hollow  till  she  reached  a  cave  in  a  little 
bluff,  near  what  is  now  the  Rogers  place, 
where  she  lay  concealed  till  nightfall. 
The  rest,  consisting  of  Eli  McDonald's 
wife,  Caroline,  Jim  Taylor's  children, 
Alice,  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years,  Jim- 
mie  a  boy  of  about  ten,  and  Dorcas  about 
three;  Eli  McDonald's  children,  Mahaley 
a  little  girl  five  years  of  age,  and  Becky 
Jane  of  about  three,  were  taken  captive. 
The  Indians  also  took  all  the  quilts  and 
blankets  in  the  house,  and  other  things 
that  suited  their  savage  fancy. 

When  old  Matthew  returned  from  his 
journey  the  next  day,  he  beheld  the 
ghastly  form  of  the  woman  with  an  ar- 
row protruding  from  her  breast  and  the 
body  of  Eli  McDonald,  deprived  of  his 
clothing,  all  gory  from  the  lance  wound, 
and  scalped,  lying  in  the  yard  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  Entering  the  ca,b- 
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in,  the  old  man  saw  that  it  had  been  ran- 
sacked, and  he  supposed  all  the  rest  had 
been  killed  or  taken  captive. 

Hastily  saddling  a  pony,  and  leaving 
Jim  Taylor  with  the  dead,  he  rode  over 
to  his  son-in-law's  place,  about  fifteen 
miles  away,  to  inform  them  of  the  awful 
tragedy  and  to  get  his  help  in  caring  for 
the  dead.  This  fon-in-law  was  Monroe 
McDonald,  a  nephew  to  the  man  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  Getting  there 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fran- 
tic stricken,  he  told  with  trembling  voice 
amid  most  heart-rending  sobs,  the  story 
of  what  his  eyes  had  beheld  at  his  ranch 
on  the  Perdenales. 

Hastily  preparing  a  conveyance,  Mc- 
Donald and  his  wife  and  an  orphan  child 
who  was  living  with  them' — Clementine 
Hays,  afterwards  the  kind  and  hospitable 
wife  of  Billy  Hudson,  known  to  many 
early  settlers — went  with  the  old  man 
back  to  his  ranch  to  find  condiions  ex- 
actly as  had  been  represented.  Taking 
the  trail,  Monroe  McDonald  followed 
the  Indians  some  distance,  finding  that 
they  had  passed  over  the  hill  about 
where  the  Wedekin  store  is  now  located 
in  the  town  of  Harper.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald proceeded  on  the  trail,  he  found 
some  of  the  little  dresses  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  little  girls  by  ruthless 
hands,  and  thrown  aside  that  the  helpless 
children  might  suffer  the  tortures  of  be- 
ing blistered  by  the  burning  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  Going  on  back  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald said  that  all  the  rest,  beyond  a 
doubt,  had  been  taken  away  captive. 

Getting  together  such  help  as  could  be 
secured  in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled, 
Mr.  McDonald  took  the  corpses  down  to 
Spring  Creek  and  buried  them  in  a  little 
vale  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream — a 
plot  afterwards  set  apart  as  a  public 
cemetery.  After  the  burying,  Matthew 
Taylor  was  taken  to  his  son-in-law's, 
for  in  his  feeble  and  bereaved  condition 
he  needed  attention;  and  eagerly  did  Mr. 
McDonald  and  his. wife  seek  to  case  the 
old  man's  fears.  They  lived  in  a  cabin 
on  a  little  branch  called  Walnut,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  PerdeiicJe:;,  at  a  place  after- 
wards known  as  the  Ford  ranch. 

About  the  second  day  of  the  old  man's 
s^ay  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  a 
young  man  rode  up  and  said  that  old 
"Aunt  Hannah"  v.-as  down  at  the  Doss 


ranch,  safe  in  every  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  weakness  from  fright  and  tra- 
vel at  the  time.  Old  Matthew  was  jubi- 
lant with  joy  and  wanted  to  hasten  at 
once  to  her  side,  but  others  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  the  old  man  was  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  old  woman  was  brought 
over,  riding  the  eniire  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  or  more  on  horseback.  This  was  a 
happy  meeting,  but  the  cup  of  love  being 
unimpaired  itself,  had  thrown  within  it 
the  bitter  dregs  of  the  recent  tragedy 
and  the  aged  couple  wept  bitterly.  Af- 
ter passing  into  tii  •  cabin  the  old  woman 
proceeded  to  relate  the  story  of  her  es- 
cape, which  was  substantially  as  follows : 
"The  Indians,  after  leading  me  around 
in  the  yard  awhile,  released  their  cruel 
grip  on  my  hands  and  went  into  the 
house  where  the  rest  had  gathered.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,  I  hasitly  passed 
out  of  the  yard,  ]  assing  right  by  the 
mangled  body  of  Eli  McDonald,  and  as  I 
passed.  I  saw  him'  gasp  for  breah.  0! 
the  sight  was  ghastly ! 

"Getting  into  the  brush,  I  wended  my 
way  to  a  little  cave,  where  I  lay  conceal- 
ed until  the  sun  went  down.  I  then  emerg- 
ed and  started  for  Monroe  McDon- 
ald's, but  got  lost  and  wandered  all 
night.  I  was  barefooted  and  my  feet 
were  so  badly  cut  by  the  rocks  that  they 
were  bleeding,  and  my  legs  were  lacerat- 
ed by  the  briars  and  cactus.  I  was  al- 
most famished  for  water,  but  I  at  last 
came  to  a  pool  and  quenched  my  thirst, 
and  I  then  wet  my  clothes,  thinking  I 
might  be  able  to  wring  a  few  drops  from 
them  if  I  should  suffer  any  more,  as  I 
had  before  reaching  the  water.  I  at  last 
reached  the  Stark  ranch  on  Squaw  Creek 
where  Mr.  Nixon  afterwards  lived,  but 
changed  my  course-  and  reached  the  Do*s 
ranch  just  at  daybreak.  The  buildings 
at  this  rai'.ch  consisted  of  two  log  house-; 
extending  east  and  west  with  a  wide  hall 
between.  Reaching  this  hall  I  fell  pros- 
Irate  on  the  floor  and  passed  into  a 
swooo.  After  recovering  sufficiently, 
I  told  of  my  fearful  experience,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  sent  a  runner  to  tell  of  my  safety." 
This  was  the  same  runner  referred  to 
above  who  brought  the  message  to 
old  Matthew  Taylor  of  the  safety  of  hi.s 
wife.  In  after  years,  the  writer  heard 
old  Aunt  Hannah  tell  in  an  experience 
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meeting  in  an  old-time  Methoodist  reviv- 
al, HIP  story  of  tliitt  night  of  wandering, 
find  lio\v  she  prayed  for  deliverance  from 
iis  dangers  and  solitude.  For  many 
years  after,  the  good  old  woman  went 
about,  exhorting  and  preaching  where 
she  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple together  to  listen  to  her  story  as  she 
understood  it,  of -;'  Savior's  love.  She, 
delighed  in  telling  of  the  heavenly  gifts 
of  her  sex.  and  often  justified  her  course 
by  saying  Mary  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  Savior's  resurrection. 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  frontier  moth- 
er was  down  on  Spring  Creek,  in  the 
autumn  of  1891.  It  was  my  wedding 
day,  and  this  old  heroine  came  to  extend 
her  benediction  upon  myself  and  the  girl 
— a  niece  of  the  eld  woman's  son-in-law, 
Monroe  McDonald — whom  I  had  chosen 
as  a  life  companion.  "Aunt  Hannah" 
was  then  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  died  a  few  years  afterwards 
at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, on  Little  Devil's  River,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Spring  Creek. 

The  captives  after  nine  months  with 
the  Kiowas,  were  released  and  returned 
to  their  people.  For  this  the  old  woman 
had  earnestly  prayed  and  she  always 
believed  the  incident  to  be  an  act  of 
special  Providence  in  answer  to  her  pray- 
ers. However  the  event  came  about  as 
follows:  In  Mason  county,  the  Indians 
had  killed  a  Mrs.  Todd,  and  taken  her 
daughter  into  captivity.  A  brother  of 
the  captive  girl  went  in  quest  of  his  sister 
and  happened  into  the  Reservation  at 
Fort  Sill  where  Mrs.  Caroline  McDonald 
and  five  children  t:iken  captive  with  her, 
were  being  held.  Mrs.  McDonald  said 
she  was  delighted  to  see  a  white  man, 
and  desired  very  much  to  speak  to  him 
but  was  refused  the  privilege.  She, 
however,  gave  some  sign,  and  young  Mr. 
Todd,  after  coming  back  to  Texas,  report- 
ed that  he  saw  some  white  captives 
among  (lie  Indians  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  relatives  here  believed  them 
to  be  the  captives  of  the  ill-fated  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  Perdenales. 
Afterwards  a  man  selling  flour,  dropped 
into  the  reservation  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
managed  to  speak  a  few  words  with  him 
and  he  promised  to  see  that  she  was  re- 
leased, The  fact  was  reported  to  the 
government  officials  and  also  to  old  Mat- 


thew Taylor,  and  the  captive-  \\ere  re- 
deemed and  returned  to  their  people. 
Young  Todd.  through  whose  efforts  in 
connection  with  those  of  Hie  other  man, 
resulted  iu  the  return  of  the  captives  t<> 
their  appreciative  people,  was  after- 
wards killed  by  falling  from  a  bluff  on 
the  Llano  while  robbing  a  bee-cave.  This 
untimely  death  was  much  lamented,  by 
the  appreciative  relatives  and  friends  of 
Caroline  McDonald,  a.s  well  as  by  the  cap- 
tives themselves,  efter  their  return  to 
the  land  of  their  nativity.  The  beauti- 
ful sister  that  the  young  man  was  in 
quest  of  at  the  time  he  saw  (be  other 
captives,  was  never  heard  of,  no  doubt 
dying  a  victim  to  savage  cruelty.  Mrs. 
Me  Donald,  after  her  release,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  talk  of  the  tortures  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  her  cruel  captors; 
but  did  relate  some  things  to  her  most 
intimate  friends  and  relatives,  of  which 
the  following  is  about  the  substance : 

"The  Indans  took  us  out  on  the  hill 
where  another  body  of  Indians  were 
herding  a  bunch  of  horses.  They  would 
tie  the  children  iu  the  horses  and  turn 
the  horses  loose,  and  laugh  at  the  chil- 
dreus  frantic  cries.  Before  this  the 
children  had  been  deprived  of  their  cloth- 
ing. They  gave  us  raw  meat  to  eat  and 
because  we  could  rot  eat  it,  they  laughed 
and  muttered  in  their  savage  dialect  to 
their  heart's  conlej't.  The  children,  like 
myself,  had  not  !>e<  11  sufficiently  starved 
to  make  a  meal  on  such  fare,  but  we 
were  at  last  forced  to  it,  beginning  by 
eating  a  piece  of  raw  liver.  Coming  to 
a  large  hole  of  water,  probably  on  Lit- 
tle Devil's  River,  or  the  Llano,  the  In- 
dians tied  the  children  with  lariats, 
threw  them  far  into  the  water  and  after 
allowing  them  to  almost  drown  would 
pull  them  to  the  shore,  and  make  sport  of 
their  childish  fright,  and  the  groans  that 
escaped  my  lips.  These  and  other,  tor- 
tures too  numerous  to  mention  came  near 
breaking  my  heart  and  little  hopes  were 
entertained  by  me  of  a  restoration  to  my 
people.  It  seemed  that,  their  passion  of 
crime  increased  as  the  days  passed  by, 
and  many  times  1  would  think  of  my 
dear  old  mother,  the  frantic  look  .oupon 
her  face  when  last  I  saw  her;' and  I 
would  wonder  how-  my  father  felt  on.  hJfr 
return.  Constantly  1. could'  see",  the 
ghastly  picture  of  my  husband,"  lying 
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nude  in  the  scorching  sun,  a  large  gash 
in  his  body  and  bis  head  gory  from  being 
scalped.  When  the  cruel  captors  of 
myself  and  little  ones  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  were  lamenting  over  my  hus- 
band, they  would  take  his  scalp  from 
the  girdle  from  which  it  was  hanging, 
and  shake  it  with  cruel  hilarity  in  our 
presence. 

In  traveling,  myself  and  children 
would  become  almost  famished  for  water, 
and  the  children's  cries  and  pleadings 
for  just  one  drop  were  pitiful,  indeed. 
Our  thirst  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
feverish  condition  produced  b'y  worry 
and  savage  mistreatment.  Our  bodies, 
after  being  deprived  of  clothing,  soon 
became  a  solid  blister  from'  being  burn- 
ed by  the  sun.  Besides  our  feet  were 
sore  from  travelling,  and  our  bodies  had 
many  wounds  caused  by  thorny  brush 
and  briars.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of 
our  journey,  all  the  Indians  in  the  vil- 
lage to  which  we  were  taken,  gathered 
around  us  forming  a  ring.  We  suppos- 
ed our  lives  had  been  spared  at  the  time 
of  our  capture,  and  along  our  journey, 
that  they  might  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  to  satisfy  the  savage  delight 
of  the  squaws  and  papooses  that  were 
left  behind  when  the  warriors  were  out. 
At  one  time  my  baby  girl,  little  Becky. 
Jane  became  very  sick,  but  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  administer  to  her  wants.  I 
could  stand  at  a  distance  and  view  her 
nude  and  emaciated  form,  and  hear  her 
pleading  for  a  drink  of  water,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  go  to  her.  This  was  the 
most  severe  torture  I  underwent  in  all  of 
my  captivity.  The  child,  however,  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  with  me  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  government  and 
sent  back  to  our  home  on  the  Perdenales. 
At  another  time  a  little  Indian  girl  push- 
ed my  other  child,  Mahaley,  into  the  fire, 
causing  her  to  be  badly  burned.  She 
suffers  from  the  effects  of  this  wound  to- 
day. Many  other  tilings  could  be  re- 
lated of  my  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages;  but  I  do  not  care  to  tell 
about  it." 

Mrs.  Caroline  McDonald,  after  several 
years  of  widowhood,  afterwards  married 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Pete  Hazelwood, 
who  was  killed  some  few  years  after  by 
the  Indians  near  the  head  of  Threadgill 
Creek,  in'Gillespie  County.  Later  Mrs. 


Hazelwood,  married  a  man  named  Pope, 
and  resided  several  years  in  Kerrville. 
By  this  last  husband,  this  good  woman 
of  so  many  thrilling  experiences  is  sur- 
vived, she  having  died  several  years  ago 
at  their  home  between  Ingram  and  Kerr- 
ville. 

The  little  captive,  Mahaley,  after  grow- 
ing to  womanhood,  married  Allen  Mc- 
Donald, and  now  resides  with  her  hus- 
band at  Melvin,  McCulloch  county.  Her 
days  were  also  full  of  trouble,  she  hav- 
ing seven  children  buried  in  a  group  in 
the  cemetery  before  mentioned  on  Spring 
Creek.  She  and  her  husband  have 
borne  their  troubles  patiently,  and  have 
always  endeavored  to  scatter  sunshine  in 
the  pathway  of  others. 

Becky  Jane  married  Monroe  Heron, 
and  became  the  mother  of  an  intelligent 
set  of  children. 

Jim,  the  little  orphan  son  of  Zed  Tay- 
lor died  some  years  after  his  release  from 
captivity;  his  sister  Dorcas  married  a 
man  named  Rayner  who  was  afterwards 
assasinated  up  on  Devil's  River,  thus 
leaving  this  woman  a  widow  with  a  large 
family  of  orphan  children  to  be  cared  for. 
A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Rayner  also  died. 
The  other  sister,  married  Charlie  Nabors, 
by  whom  she  was  deserted ;  in  four  years 
she  married  John  West. 

Thus  is  briefly  told  the  true  story  of 
the  tragedy  at  the  head  of  the  Perdenales 
river.  There  is  another,  a  twin  event 
to  the  one  just  related,  yet  to  be  told.  It 
is  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Wiley  Joy  and  her 
beautiful  daughter  Alwilda,  the  young 
bride  of  Lafe  McDonald.  This  occurred 
on  what  was  called  Banta  Branch,  near 
the  old  Bowers  place,  but  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  killing  of 
Gill  Taylor  and  Eli  McDonald.  An  ac- 
count of  this  fearful  tragedy  will  be  giv- 
en the  readers  of  this  magazine  at  a  later 
date. 


Captain  F.  J.  Dodge,  of  Boerne,  Texas, 
who  was  Special  Agent  for  the  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Co., western  department, 
for  many  years,  writes:  "In  renewing  my 
subscription  to  Frontier  Times  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  maga- 
zine. I  read  it  with  interest,  and  feel 
that  your  are  doing  a  great  work  in  se- 
curing for  future  generations  the  real 
life  and  color  of  the  early  days. " 
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ings  of  Great  Citiv*,"  "  The  Luck  <>f  Lmnhu  r<l  ij  Hurt,"  cl<: 
•d  front  Front  icr  Stories,  May,  19..'i!,  bij  rt'r/n/x.iivn  of  I/if  Author. 

A  light    film,   that    was   barely     deled 
able  against  the  treetops  a  hundred  yards 
ahead,  showed   faintly  gray. 

"An'  thai   <1-    fi'  axle  a-squeakin'  like 
!yin'     si..  driver. 

"Keckon  they   bean! 

lie   was   furion  glaring   at      the, 

lacy  smoke-film  as  at  sign  of  an  enemy. 
l>ut  the  dark,  stocky  man  was  on  the 
ground  with  a  snaky  wiggle,  and  he  took 
with  him  the  44.  Winchester  carbine 
that  had  been  hanging  in  its  scabbard 
from  the  wagon-seat.  He  vanished  into 
the  hushes,  and  with  an  oath  the  driver 
flipped  the  lines  in  loops  about  the  brake- 
handle  and  leaped  down  to  follow. 

He  was  not.  so  good  a  woodsman  as 
the  other,  so  his  progress,  to  be  noise- 
less, must  be  slower.  He  met  the  dark- 
haired  man  coinii".  back  grinning.  There 
was  something  tight-lipped,  rather  grim, 
about  that  smile  which  showed  la 
while  teeth. 

"Soldiers!'      he   whispered.      "Thej 
already  heard  us.       We  just  got  to  go  on 
and  trust  to  luck.       Theyre  sneakin'  in- 
to the  brush  right  now  to  look  us  up." 

They  vent    bade  to  the  wagon  quickly, 
mounted   to   ,  .main   and   drove  on. 

Fift\.  seventy-five  yards  forward;     then 
from   the  brush   ID.   each   side  of  I 
burst,  blue-dad     men,  afoot.       A     smart, 
boyish   licutenan;  i  up  to  the  front 

wheel. 

"Who   are   you  .'   '    he   demai; 

The  driver  lool  'ong  at  his  com- 

panion, who  grinned  down  at  the  officer. 

"Why,"  he  drawled,  "we're  a  couple 


'  UK  TKACK  wound  through  the 
rolling  wooded  pruiries  of  "the 
\;ition,"  where  clearings  \rere 
carpeted  with  rustling  dead 
leaves  and  dry  grass.  The  light  spring 
wagon  bounced  over  ruts,  though 
team  was  wearied  by  a  Icmg  day  in  har- 
ness and  the  wagon's  pace  was  slow. 
The  driver  was  a  eowboy — just  a  lean 
brown  cowboy  with  nothing  to  set  him 
apart  particularly  from  any  of  a  thous- 
and others  in  this  year  of  '11.  when  Texas 
trail  herds  were  moving  north  and  ever 
north  in  the  great  hegira  that  was  to 
stock  ranges  from  the  Nation  to  the  Sel- 
ls irks  with  Texas  longhorns. 

The  black-haired  man  on  the  seat  be- 
side the  driver  was  shorter — five  full 
inches  below  six  feet — and  powerfully 
muscled  of  shoulder.  Twenty-six  years 
old,  he  was,  with  a  face  that  might  have 
belonged  to  a  boy  for  all  the  brown  mus- 
tache at  which  lie  now  tugged  thought- 
fully, as  restless  dark  eyes  looked  around 
in  half  a  dozen  ways  at  once. 

Suddenly  (lie  driver,  who  had  been 
moving  restlessly  on  the  box-seat,  jerk- 
ed in  the  1  ravel-worn  horses  so  that  they 
fairly  sat  down  upon  their  haunches. 

"I  been  a-sme!iin'  smoke  for  five  min- 
utes!" he  muttered.  "I  wonder  now 

if- 

<>ne  lean  brov.  ii  hand,  (lie  left,  gripped 
lines.  The  right  had  curled  about 
the  sinister  black  butt  of  a  long-barreled 
Frontier  Colt. 

"1  smell  it,  too'.''  nodded  hi  compan- 
ion tensely.  "Hell!  I  see  it.  Yonder!" 
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o'  cowboys  a-go:!i'  home  to  Santone 
Our  names  would  n  "t  mean  nothin '  I  rec- 
kon. Been —  '  vaguely  he  waved  his  arm 
to  indicate  the  vast  spaces  behind  him — 
"up  north  with  a  trail  herd.  Charlie 
Ho  well's  trail  h-?  a." 

Cavalrymen  hau  edged  closer  to  the 
wagon  by  this  time,  glancing  in  curious- 
ly at  the  jumble  of  bedding  and  clothes- 
bags.  The  bla^v-haired  man  who  had 
done  the  explaining  to  the  lieutenant 
gave  them  no  heed;  still  he  grinned 
down,  quite  frankly  and  friendly,  upon 
the  officer. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Cap'n,"  he  said, 
"we'd  like  to  camp  along  with  you-*ll 
tonight.  By  gosh !  Wish  we  could 
make  a  trade  witli  you  to  ride  with  us 
till  we  get  clean  out  o'  the  Nation!"  He 
laughed  infectiously.  "Two  nights 
back,  me'n  Bill,  here,  we  camped  with  a 
bunch  we  overtook.  We  never  got 
what  you  might  call  a  good  night's  sleep. 
I  seen  wild-lookin'  fellows,  but  the  tall 
one  a-leadiii'  that  gang  he  took  the  prize. 
We  was  sure  gl.ul  In  get  away  next  morn- 
in'  an'  I  don't  mind  sayin'  we  sort  o' 
figgered  so's  one  o'  us  was  always  facin' 
their  way." 

"The  Nation  isn't  much  of  a  health- 
resort,"  nodded  'l.e  lieutenant,  smiling 
in  his  turn.  "Well,  come  along.  We'll 
see  that  you  have  a  good  night's  sleep 
tonight,  anyway." 

The  wagon  moved  on,  with  the  caval- 
rymen accompanying,  into  a  wide  clear- 
ing where  the  twenty-odd  soldiers  of  the 
detachment  had  bivouacked.  After 
supper  the  two  cowboys  sought  out  the 
lieutenant,  who  alone  had  a  tent.  He 
was  lonely,  being  the  only  officer  with  the 
detachment ;  also  he  had  been  thinking 
over  the  reference  to  a  hard  bunch  some- 
where to  the  north.  The  cowboys  found 
him  ready  to  talk. 

"We're  up  here  scouting  around  for 
some  train  robbers  who  held  up  a  U.  P. 
train  at  Ogallala,  Nebraska,"  he  told 
them,  as  they  sat  smoking  outside  the 
tent.  "There  v..,>re  six,  altogether,  in 
the  gang.  We  heard  that  two  were 
killed  shortly  after  the  robery  at  a  little 
place  called  Buff  d"  Sage  up  in  Kansas." 

' '  H — 1 !  Them  fellows  '11  never  come 
down  this  way!"  cried  the  taller  cow- 
boy, he  who  had  driven  the  wagon,  with 
much  emphasis.  ' '  Noli  much ! ' ' 


The  dark-haired  man  shot  a  furious 
glance  sidelong  at  the  emphatic  one. 

"An'  why  not";''  he  snapped.  "Don't 
ever'  Tom,  Dick  an'  Harry  that's  on  the 
dodge  head  for  the  Nation?  You  think 
with  them  fancy  boots  o'  yours,  Bill! 
Reckon  ol'  Lengthy 's  gang  that  was  so 
free  with  hard  lo-iks  for  us,  is  a  bunch 
o'  Sunday  school  superintendents,  mob- 
be?  Conld  you  get  up  in  court,  an' 
swear  that  they  wasn't  this  gang  that 
stuck  up  that  train?" 

"Mebbe  you're  right,  Frank,"  nodded 
the  driver  meekly. 

"Why,  the  tall  fellow  an'  fluv;'  ornery 
lookin'  customers.  That  is,  they  hadn't 
had  a  wash  or  shave  for  a  right  smart 
while.  Horses  looked  like  they'd  been 
hard  rid 

He  was  rolling  a  cigarette,  the  black- 
haired  man.  Now  he  looked  up  side- 
way  at  the  lieutenant,  as  he  put  away 
Durham  and  paj.-ers,  with  the  ready  grin 
that  showed  his  >vhilc  teeth. 

"Probobly  didn't,  look  no  worse,  at 
that,"  he  smiled,  "than  me'n  Bill  here!'7 

The  lientenant  laughed  with  him,  MMMI 
sobered  abruptly. 

"Well,  I'm  gla-d  you  fellows  happened 
along,"  he  remarked.  "I  think  I'll  have 
a  look  at  your  hack-trail  tomorrow  and 
see  if  I  can  have  a  talk  with  Lengthy  and 
his  friends.  Four,  eh  ?  By  Jove ! 
That  would  be  the  tally,  now,  if  they 
killed  two  in  Kansas!" 

Behind  the  sprin.;- wagon  rolling  south 
again  with  dawn,  the  cavalry  camp  liad 
vanished.  The  1; copers  were  in  the 
saddle,  heading  north  to  investigate 
"Lengthy."  The  black-haired  man 
turned  on  the  box-seat  and  his  white 
teeth  showed ;  lie  shook  with  noiseless 
laughter. 

"An'  he's  goJn'  to  have  a  look  at 
"Lengthy!"  he  exploded  suddenly.  "Oh, 
Law:dy !  I  sure  wish  him  lots  o '  luck ! ' ' 

"Well,  he  pitch,  d  a  big  scare  into  me, 
just  the  same!"  nodded  Jack  Davis. 
sourly.  "When  he  says  he's  a-lookin' 
for  train-robbers,  Sam,  I  could  count  I  ho 
bars  on  the  winder ! ' ' 

"He  never  scared  me  half  as  much  as 
you  did!"  grunt? J  Sam  Bass,  irritably. 
"You  blame'  fool!  You  like  to  make  him 
suspicious  o'  us!" 

"Do  you  reckon  they  are  a-lookin'  for 
us?"  Jack  Davis  was  plainly  uneasy  at 
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the  thought.  "II— 1!  Mebbe  we  bettor 
not  figger  on  goi.i'  to  Denton,  Sam!  We 
got  twenty  tho'i-  d  between  us.  Let's 
head  for  South  America." 

"No!''  Sinn  !!a^'  square  jaw  was  set 
and  his  mouth  tijr'H  beneatli  the  brown 
mustache.  "No.  sir!  There's  folks  in 
Denton  "T  want  ?o  show  a  few.  They 
always  said  I'd  ne-'er  amount  to  notliiii', 
a-runnin'  aromv!  die  country  like  I  did, 
clear  down  to  Dallas,  to  race  the  Denton 
.Mil re.  I  want  to  -parade  down  the  street 
a-throwin'  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  ov- 
er the  bars.  We'll  have  a  look,  though, 
before  we  ride  in." 

.lack  Davis,  whose  nerves  were  tense 
from  uncertainty  these  days,  and  who 
shared  none  of  Sam  Bass'  pleasure  at 
nearing  Denton,  nodded  gloomily. 

"  'S  a  good  idee,  '  he  said.  "But  me, 
I  wisht  we  was  hijjh-tailin'  it  for  South 
America. 

To  which  Sam  A-plied  with  a  glint  of 
white  teeth  beneath  his  mustache,  as  they 
squatted  on  the  edge  of  the  bottoms, 
waiting  for  dusk;  and  his  trip  to  the 
house  ol'  a  certain  good  friend. 

If  Sheriff  Kve  l.art  and  certain  others 
of  the  oldsters  in  the  community  had 
looked  askance  j't  Sam  and  his  wild 
ways,  almost  without  exception  the 
younger  generation  had  been  always  on 
his  side.  As  the  owner  of  that  little 
sorrel  beauty,  The  Denton  Mare,  he  had 
been  known  far  and  wide;  known  and 
liked  immensely. 

It  was  not,  altogether,  that  he  was  a 
rider  without  peer ;  a  dead  shot  with 
Winchester  or  Colt :  leader  in  any  dar- 
ing enterprise  of  "the  boys,"  a  master 
cowboy.  Nor  was  his  popularity  born 
wholly  of  generosily  and  a  certain  rough 
chivalry,  though  these  qualities  he  had 
in  large  measure.  Ohers  have  had  every 
characteristic  of  Sam  Bass,  yet  have 
waked  no  such  fierce  loyalty  as  this 
stocky  , dark-eyed  cowboy  knew;  such 
admiration  in  Cowland,  where  he  is  a 
heroic  figure  even  today. 

From  friendk  _n  Denton  Sam  learned 
that  an  Ogallala  man,  an  ex-express  mes- 
senger, had  suspected  the  six  cow-boys 
of  the  train  robbery,  though  the  officials 
had  not  been  suspicious  of  them  as,  in 
the  days  after  the  robbery,  they  mingled 
with  sheriffs  and  marshals  and  railroad 
detective's  in  Ogallala.  He  had  trailed 


the  party  southward,  this  ex-messenger, 
and  spying  upon  their  camp  had  heard 
them  discuss  the  crime;  had  learned  their 
plans,  their  real  n.unes;  had  even  seen 
them  handling  bright  new  gold-pieces  of 
the  year  1877.  His  knowledge  he  had 
communicated  to  the  officials.  The  law 
wanted  Sam  Bass  and  Jack  Davis— want- 
ed them  hard. 

So  to  -lack  Davis,  hiding  in  the  elm- 
bottoms.  Sam  Bass  took  back  the  story 
of  the  search  and  the  large  reward  offer- 
ed for  them.  To  the  authenticated  re- 
port of  the  death  of  Collins  and'Hef- 
f  ridge,  two  of  their  gang,  he  added  the 
account,  of  the  killing  of  another,  Jim 
Berry  in  his  home  town,  Mexico,  Miss- 
ouri, where  Bera-y's  shining  new  gold- 
pieces  had  connected  him  with  the  rob- 
bery. 

"That  leaves  juHt  three  out  o'  the  six," 
said  Sam.  "See;ns  01'  Dad  Underwood 
never  went  to  Missouri  with  Jim  Berry. 
Anyway,  they  never  got  him." 

"I  told  you  we'd  better  hit  for  South 
America!"  complained  Jack  Davis, 
whose  bump  of  discretion  seems  to  have 
Been  well  developed.  " 'Tain't  too  late 
now.  Let's  high-tail  it,  Sam.  We 
can't  buck  all  this." 

"Ah,  what's  to  be  scared  of?"  scoffed 
Sam,  those  large  white  teetk  showing  in 
his  famous  grin.  "Don't  I  know  this- 
here  country  like  the  palm  o'  my  hand? 
Don't  be  losin'  your  nerve,  Jack!  We' 
11  just  stick  here  an'  be  d — d  to  'em 
to  catch  us." 

But  Jack  Davis  *  was  beyond  persua- 
sion. He  never  had  thought  such  a  hor- 
nets nest  would  be  aroused  by  that  U.  P. 
robbery.  While  planning  it,  Collins  had 
stressed  the  large  chance  of  their  never 
being  recognized.  To  be  "on  the  dodge" 
in  the  face  of  such  widespread  and  earn- 
est search  broke  Davis'  nerve.  So  from 
the  elm-bottoms  outside  of  Denton,  Jack 
Davis  rode  hell-f or-leather ;  rode  out  of 
the  picture  entirely.  Whether  he  made 
South  America,  or  started  afresh  under 
another  name  in  the  States  there  is  no 
authentic  report.  But  cerain  it  is  that 
neither  he  nor  Old  Dad  Underwood  ever 
paid  the  penalty,  officially, 'for  the  crime. 

Sam  Bass,  who  had  left  Denton  that 
spring  a  likable,  bull-headed,  but  honest 
cowboy,  came  home  a  famous  outlaw,  fit 
to  mention  with  Jesse  James  and  the 
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Youngers.  Nor  did  he  lack  apologists. 
Texas  had  always  held  itself  somewhat 
aloof  from  national  acairs;  what  a  man 
did  elsewhere  seldom  worried  the  Texans. 
so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  code  in  their 
midst. 

Now  it  was  complained  that  Texan 
authorities  were  pulling  Nebraska  cheest- 
nuts  from  what  might  well  be  a  hot  fire; 
that  Sam  Bass  was  being  persecuted  in 
this  state  when  \,n  had  committed  no 
crime  whatsoever  against  the  sovereignty 
of  Texas. 

Meanwhile,  moving  through  the  well- 
known  county  with  a  surety  a  prescience 
almost  that  baffled  his  pursuers,  Sam 
Bass  gained  a  following.  Attracted  by  his 
reputation— perhaps  by  thought  of  that 
not-yet-spent  ten  housand  in  shiny  gold- 
pieces  of  '77 — men  appeared  unobstru- 
>-ively  in  the  elm-bottoms. 

So  came  Henry  Underwood,  with  Ar- 
kansas Johnson,  Sebe  Barnes,  Jim  Mur- 
phy, young  Frank  Jackson,  Pipes  Hern- 
doii ;  later,  two  or  three  others  not  so 
well  known  joined  the  gang.  Daring 
dangerous  men,  seme  of  these  men  with 
records  a*  gunfighters,  as  hard  characters 
when  "onthepr<d."  But  Sam  was 
their  undisputed  leader. 

Not  long  could  such  a  group  be  con- 
tent to  ride  into  the  little  hamlets  of 
Denton  and  Dallas  and  Tarrant  Coun- 
ties, to  "belly  up  u  the  bar"  and  amuse 
themselves  with  occupations  so  mild  as 
the  mere  downing  of  Old  Jordan  and 
shooting  at  marks — in  or  out  of  the  sa- 
loons— and  talking  of  past  doings.  The 
logical  thought  came  to  Bass  that  he 
could  be  hunted  i.o  more  than  he  was. 
He  had  committed  no  crime  in  Texas,  yet 
Texas  officers  chased  him.  He  had  the 
name;  it  would  cost  him  little  or  nothing 
to  'get  the  game. 

The  gang's  first  job  was  the  robbery 
of  a  Texas  and  Pacific  train  at  Eagle  Ford 
some  seven  miles  west  of  Dallas.  It 
was  a  simple  job  to  stop  the  train  near 
the  sleepy  little  f aiming  village  and  go 
through  it.  Thereafter,  two  or  three 
similar  robberies  were  executed  with  no 
features  particularly  interesting.  Con- 
sidering the  numbers  in  Sam  Bass'  gang 
the  profit  was  small,  averaging  perhaps 
five  hundred  dollars  per  man  in  each  rob- 
bery. It  -is-net  hi.s  train-robberies  which 
give  interest  to  the  career  of  Sam  Bass 


upon  which  his  tradition  rests,  but  the 
masterly  fashion  in  which  for  months  lie 
tied  sheriffs'  posses  and  Texas  Rangers 
into  knots. 

John  B.  Jones  was  Adjustant-General 
of  Texas  during  1877-8  and  so  command- 
ed the  Texas  Rangers.  Jones  wax  an 
able  and  experienced  officer,  and  the 
train-robberies  of  Sam  Bass,  which  were 
becoming  very  frequent,  roused  him  to 
unusual  energy.  Having  visited  Den- 
ton,  Dallas  and  the  surrounding  country 
personally,  he  organized  a  new  company 
of  thirty  Rangers  at  Dallas,  giving  the 
command  to  Captain  June  Peak. 

To  this  company  was  given  the  special 
duty  of  capturing  the  Sam  Bass  Gang 
but  figuratively,  it  not  actually,  Sam 
mocked  Captain  Peak  and  his  clumsy,  in- 
experienced •  recruits.  It  is  said  that 
counting  Rangers  and  sheriffs'  posses,  at 
least  a  hundred  men  now  took  the  trail 
of  Texas'  train-robber  premier.  Yet 
tradition  has  it,  also,  that  during  his 
time  "on  the  dodge"  Sam  himself  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  driven  out  of  the  three 
adjoining  counties  of  Denton,  Dallas  and 
Tarrant.  The  wooded  nature  of  the 
country  in  this  locality  made  it  simple 
for  him  to  elude  the  blundering  officers. 

Not  always  did  the  gang  hold  together 
now.  Bass'  seeond-in-command,  the 
daredevil  Arkansas  Johnson,  was  killed 
at  Salt  Creek  in  Wise  County  by  Captain 
Peak's  Rangers.  Then  Pipes  Herndon 
and  Jim  Murphy  were  captured.  Sam 
himself,  with  Sebe  Barnes  and  young 
Frank  Jackson,  Avere  the  only  members 
out  of  jail,  and  they  hugged  the  elm- 
bottoms  of  Denton  County.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  became  clear  now. 
Tli  is  dodging  might  go  on  almost  indefin- 
itely, but  the  nerve-racking  strain  was 
telling  on  them  all:  they  were  weary  of 
it.  Sam  decided  to  leave  his  beloved 
north  Texas  and  in  Mexico  or  some  other 
foreign  country  make  a  new  start. 

To  General  Jones",  by  this  time,  the  in- 
tent to  capture  or  kill  Sam  Bass  had  be- 
come an  obsession. 

Jim  Murphy  was  the  tool  chosen  by 
Jones.  To  Murphy,  then  in  jail  await- 
ing Federal  trial  f «  r  robbery  of  the  mails 
Jones  went  with  the  offer  of  freedom  on 
condition  that  he  execute  a  certain  plan 
which  would  result  in  Sam  Bass'  betray- 
al into  the  officers'  hands.  Murphy,  to 
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give  him  the  tiny  modicum  of  credit  one 
may.  at  first  rejected  the  proposal,  even 
though  life  imprisonment  seemed  it;  al- 
ternative. But  .(ones  was  persistent  and 
finally  threats  ard  promises  together 
overcame  Murphy's  remembrance  of  Sam 
Mass'  many  kindnesses  to  the  needy  Mur- 
phy clan. 

Jim  Murphy  was  arrested  and  then  re- 
leased on  bail. 

He  jumped  his  bond  at  Tyler  and  then 
took  the  train  for  Terrell. 

But  Major  Jones  had  posted  Jim  and 
that  was  all  a  stall; 

'Twas  only  a  plan  to  capture  Sam  before 
the  coming  fall. 

So  runs  a  verse  of'  the  old  ballad.  With 
the  clear,  unquibbling  judgment  of  the 
outdoors,  it  tells  unmincingly  the  tale 
of  Jones'  plan  to  trap  Sam  Bass. 

Murphy,  having  been  released  on  bail 
supplied  by  certain  men  in  Jones'  con- 
fidence, jumped  his  bond  and  a  great 
hue-and-cry  was  raised.  As  had  been 
planned,  it  preceded  Jim  Murphy  to 
Denton,  where  he  rejoined  Sam  Bass, 
Scbe  Ma  rues  and  Frank  Jackson.  But 
friends  of  Bass  and  Barnes  had  written 
warning  that  this  looked  to  be  a  snare; 
that  the  bondsmen  were  probably  crea- 
tures of  General  Jones.  Confronted 
with  these  letters,  for  his  very  life  Mur- 
phy played  his  part  in  masterly  fashion 
— without,  however,  convincing  Sam  and 
I  Sanies.  The  white-faced,  protesting 
traitor  read  murder  in  their  hard  eyes 
and  restless  gun-hands. 

Frank  Jackson,  barely  twenty-two 
years  old.  had  become  with  Arkansas 
Jackson's  death,  Sam's  right-hand  man. 
Now  Prank  took  Murphy's  part,  declar- 
ing his  belief  in  the  traitor's  good  faith. 
But  there  were  tense  moments  in  the 
dusky  elm-bottoms,  with  Sam  and  Sebe 
Barnes  glaring  murderously  at  the 
trembling  Murphy,  before  Frank  Jack- 
son flung  -'down  his  ultimatum:  they 
must  kill  him  before  they  killed  Mur- 
phy. 

1 1  was  decided  to  rob  a  bank  and  then 
strike  out  for  Mexico.  So,  '  early  in 
July,  1878,  the  four  riders  left  Denton 
County  forever,  heading  south.  Just  out- 
side of  Waco  the  four  made  camp  and  ' 
looked  over  the  town.  In  a  saloon  fre- 


quented  by   cattlemen,      so    tradition    has 
it,    Sam    Mass    flung   down   a    twenty-dol- 
lar  gold-piece    upon    (he    bar,    with    a    bit 
ter  sentence   that,  sums     up  all  the  'pros 
and   cons  of  such   a   life  as  his,  weighing 
all    the   tinsel    !;:lory    against      the    nr 
hardships  of  the  outlaw's  lot. 

"There  goes  the  last   I'.  P.  gold-piece." 
he  grunted,  watching  moodily  as  it  spun 
toward    tlje     bartender's   Availing     h 
"An'  a  lot  o'  good  they  done  in 

Sam  decided  that  a  job  in  Waco  would 
be  too  dangerous  to  attempt,  hence  the 
quartet  mounted  their  horses  again  and 
jogged  'on  south,  steadily  Hearing  the 
state  capital  at  Austin,  where  Jones  sat 
waiting  for  word  from  his  tool. 

To  Jones  came  ;  hastily  scrawled  note 
postmarked  Beltoi:,  saying  that  Sam 
Bass  moved  toward  Round  Rock  in  Wil- 
liamson County,  there  to  rob  the  bank. 
Then  ensued  action  upon  the  quiet  capi- 
tal grounds ! 

There  was  a  Ranger  company  station- 
ed at  San  Saba,  under  the  veteran  thief- 
taker,  Lieutenant  N.  0.  Reynolds.  One 
of  the  headquarters  detachment  killed  a 
horse  getting  to  Reynolds,  while  Jones 
himself,  having  dispatched  11.  C.  Ware 
and  two  other  Hangers  to  Round  Hock, 
followed  the  next  morning. 

I 'pon  coming  into  Round  Rock,  Jones 
warned  local  o flic,  i a  Is  that  the  Mass  Gang 
was  coming.  In  the  Texas  of  that  day 
these  words  were  enough  to  insure  fev- 
erish activity  in  ai.y  town,  small  or  large. 
On  no  account,,  Jones  insisted,  were  the 
town  oHicers  to  ,il,cmpt  an  arrest  before 
the  arrival  of  Reynolds  and  his  Rangers. 

Friday,  July  19,  1878.  Reynolds'  Com- 
pany E,  Frontier  Battalion,  Texas  I. 
gers,  had  made  the  one  hundred  fifty 
miles  from  Sj[ii  Saba  to  old  Round  Rock 
at  top  speed  and  in  early  afternoon  pit- 
ched camp  outside  of  town.  Sam  Bass, 
with  Barnes,  Jackson  and  Murphy,  were 
also  camped  upon.th*  .^yn"s  outskirts. 
The  outlaws  rode  into  towir  for  a  last 
cheek-up  of  the  robbery's  details.  Mur- 
phy, sensing  the  final  scene  ,so  soon  to 
lie  played,  upon  some  pretext  jdropped 
behind.  So  Bass  ,>nd JrSar-nes  and  yoi 
Frank  Jackson  came  .up  to  €opprel's 
store  together.  As"  they  went  inside  they 
were  "noticed  by  ilio  two  loom!  deputy 
sheriffs,  Moore  and  Grimes. 
They  stared  hard  at  the  three  dusty 
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strangers,  but  apparently  without 
thought  that  the  trio  were  the  famous 
outlaws  they  weve  awaiting,  upon  whose 
heads  were  placed  rewards  by  states, 
railroads  and  express  companies.  When 
Sam  Bass'  broad  shoulders  had  disap- 
peared within  the  door  Moore  turned  to 
Grimes. 

"I  think  those  fellows  got  guns  on," 
he  said. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  nodded  Grimes. 
"I'm  goin'  in  an'  search  'em.' 

He  went  in,  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  in  a 
way;  but  history  as  written  by  the  cool 
and  practiaal  ju  gment  of  rangeland  in 
fifty  years  makes  him,  also,  nd  more  so, 
pretty  much  "plain  d — d  fool."  For 
he  took  none  of  the  mechanical  precau- 
tions of  the  wary  peace  officer  confront- 
ing strangers.  As  Grimes  stepped  in- 
side Moore  trailed  him  to  the  door  and 
stood  blinking. 

At 'Grimes'  entrance  the  trio  at  the 
counter  whirled  instinctively.  For  a  long 
instant  deputy  sheriff  and  outlaws  eyed 
each  other. 

"I  think  you  fellows  got  guns  on," 
said  Grimes,  a  trifle  belligerently." I'm 
goin'  to  search  ;ou,"  he  added,  in  the 
dead  silence  that  greeted  his  speech. 

Something  aboul  the  silent  group  must 
have  struck  a  warning  note  within  him. 
For  now,  gun  hand  going  toward  Colt 
butt,  he  began  t,o  back  toward  the  door, 
Avhere  Moore  still  stood  gaping  at  the 
play  inside. 

"Sure,  we  got  guns!"  snarled  Sam 
Bass  suddenly. 

As  if  the  phrase  were  a  .signal,  his  gun 
and  Barnes'  and  Jackson's  flashed  out. 
There  was  a  rolling  roar,  deafening  in 
the  confined  space  of  Copprel's  store,  as 
three  Colts  flung  heavy  bullets  into  the 
luckless  deputy..  Grime*  staggered  un- 
der the  triple  impact,  but  continued  to 
back  out.  Moore  had  leaped  aside  and 
Grimes  reached  the  sidewalk,  to  crash 
forward  upon  his*tace.  After  him  sprang 
the  outlaws,  sensing  a  trap,  scenting  dis- 
aster. Moore  was  shot  through  the 
lungs  as  he  snatched  belatedly  at  his 
Colt. 

Banger,,  Dick  Ware  was  sitting  in  the 
barber  shop  almost  next  door,  waiting 
for  a  slu^e.  The  heavy  three-in-one  re- 
port froni  the1  store  jerked  him  to  his 
feet.  Automatically  his  Colt  came  out 


and  he  stepped  into  the  street,  to  come 
almost  face  to  face  with  the  outlaws,  who 
stood  staring  down  at  the  bodies  upon 
the  sidewalk. 

An  utterly  fearless  man,  this  Ranger 
Dick  Ware,  worthy  exponent  of  all  the 
heroic  traditions  of  the  service.  Odds  of 
three  to  one  might  well  have  sent  a  gen- 
uinely brave  officer  back  indoors  to  fire 
from  cover.  But  Ware  ran  toward 
them,  his  .45  flipping  up.  There  was  a 
hitching  post  on  the  sidewalk  and  bul- 
lets from  Bass'  gang  knocked  splinters 
from  it  that  struck  Ware  in  the  face. 
But  he  came  on,  firing  rapidly.  A  bul- 
let struck  Sam  Bass'  cartridge  belt, 
broke  two  shells,  and  mushrooming,  tore 
his  right  kidney  to  ribbons. 

General  Jones,  at  this  moment  coming 
up-street,  heard  the  staccato  rattle  of 
the  firing  and  came  on  the  run  as  Bass 
and  the  others  backed  toward  their 
horses.  Jones  had  but  a  small-calibre 
double-action  Colt,  but  he  entered  the 
duel  blithely,  joining  Dick  Ware.  The 
other  two  Rangers  who  had  come  to 
Round  Rock  with  Ware  now  ran  up  al- 
so, while  from  doorways  up  and  down 
the  street  appeared  armed  citizens  to 
open  fire  upon  the  trio  by  the  horses. 

Barnes  was  shot  dead,  Bass  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Only  young  Frank 
Jackson  now  stood  erect,  and,  with 
bravery  equal  to  Dick  Ware's,  he  kept 
up  the  outlaws'  end  of  the  firing  while 
with  left  hand  he  unhitched  Sam  Bass' 
horse.  Bullets  fairly  rained  around  him 
from  all  directions  as  he  helped  Bass  in- 
to the  saddle,  then  sprang  upon  his  own 
animal. 

Out  through  O'd  Round  Rock  gallop- 
ed the  two  frigti'xried  horses,  Bass  reel- 
ing in  the  saddle,  Frank  Jackson  hold- 
ing him  up.  Jim  Murphy,  the  traitor, 
pale,  shaken,  stricken  by  we  know  not 
what  torture  of  remorse,  or,  perhaps, 
none  at  all,  saw  the.  two  escaping. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  Bass  and 
Jackson  vanished  from  sight.  Posses,, 
and  Ranger  detachments  scoured  the  vi- 
cinity, but  not  until  Saturday  morning 
did  Rangers  find  Sam  Bass,  alone,  near 
death,  lying  beneath  a  large  oak.  He 
admitted  his  identity  and  made  no  re- 
sistance. 

Jackson  had  insisted  upon  remaining 
with  his  dying  leader,  but  Bass — game, 
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unselfish    In   the  last,  the  cowboys'   ide;il 
now   ;is   he   had    hem    in    brighter  days — 
equally  insistent  that  P'rank  save  him 
So,   having  made   Bass   as  comfort- 
able  as   possible,   i!'iwillingly  Jackson   es- 


Taki'n  into  Round  Rock,  Bass  receiv- 
besl  atteiifimi  local  medicos  could 

administer.     But     lie     died  on     Sunday, 

July  i_Mst,  his  .-'.verity-seventh  birthday, 
tly  refusing  to  give  the  names 

of  a  or  friends.  Upon  the  tomb- 

t  to  mark  his  grave  was  carved 

the   inscription: 

SAMUEL  BASS 

Born  July  21st,  1851 
Died  July  21st,  1878 

A    brave  man   reposes  in  death  here. 
Why  Mas  he  not  true? 

Frank  Jackson,  after  Sam  Bass'  death 
ed  only  for  an  opportunity  to     meet 
•  lim  Murphy.     But  the  latter 
'ed    him    and    finally    committed    sui- 
So  the  famous  Bass  Gang  was  fin- 
ally broken  up.  l,"t   the  memory  of  Sam 
and  Frnnk  Jaeksrn.  of  Sebe  Barnes  and 
Arkansas,   and  of  the  traitor  Murphy,  is 

in  Tex. 

A  few  years  ag  ,  the    writer    was  re- 
turning to  Te\a>     I  rom     New   'York,  in 
jinny  wilh  a  (-'an  Angelo  cowboy.  "We 
•ided  the  Mercer     roadster     on     the 
.Mallory   dock    at.    (lalveston   and   started 
for    HI    Paso.     Coining     into   a     land    .of 
wide  prairies     near     Menarcl,     vast  and 
bleak   under  the  pitiless  December  wind, 
we  encountered   tr.iee  lean  riders  in  two 
on   Stetsons     ;u>d  Fort     Worth  boots 
and  stopped  to  pa:-  the  time  of  day.  the 
Durham   and   the  quart.     When  we     had 
;peil   a   while  of     range  affairs     and 
with    benumbed    iirgers    wrapped    tobac- 
co in  those  huge,  thick  brown  papers  .col- 
loquially known  in  Cattle  Land  as  "sad- 
dle blankets."  \w  said  "so  long"  to  the 
co\vl)oys  and  they  jogged  on. 

The   lall   pimcli.M    in  the  cheeked  mac- 
to  sing  in  a  high,  dolorous 
lennr.  swaying     10     his  pony's  running- 
walk  : 

"Sam  Bass  was  1      n  in  Indiana,  it  was 
hK  native  home; 

at  the,  age  of  seventeen   young  Sam 
began  -to.  roam. 


lie  first  came  to  Texas,  a  cowboy  for  to 
be, 

A     kinder     hearted     fellow,     you     seldom 
ever  see!" 

Beside  me,  mechanically  Morg  took  up 
the  old  ballad  that  every  Texan  knows, 
that  I  had  not  heard  for  years;  sang  it 
to  the  last  verse,  which  deals  with  Jim 
Murphy's  treachery): 

"And  so  he  sold  out     Sam  and     Barnes 

and  left  their  friends  to  mourn. 
Oh,  what  a  scorching  Jim  will  get  when 

Gabriel  blows  hi?  horn ! 
Perhaps  he's  got  to  heaven;  there's  none 

of  us  can  say; 
But  if  I  am  right,    in  my    surmise,  he's 

gone  the   other  way!" 

"He  was  a     great   guy,   Sam,"  opined 
Morg,  Twentieth      Century     cowpmicher. 
"Hadn't   been   for   that   blanked   illegiti 
mate,     Murphy,  he     wouldn't  have  been 
caught,  either!" 
• 

(Editor's  Note. — Several  months  ago 
"The  Authentic  History  of  Sam  Bass  and 
His  Gang"  was  published  serially  in 
Frontier  Times,  and  later  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  This  was  written  by  a 
citizen  of  Denton  County,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1878,  just  a  short  time  after 
Bass  and  his  gang  were  exterminated. 
There  are  today  only  two  known  copies 
of  the  original  booklet  in  existence  and 
they  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  reprint  by 
Frontier  Times  is  word  for  word  like  the 
original.  There  was  a  "History  of  Sam 
Bass'  published  in  1884  or  thereabouts, 
but  it  is  not  authentic.  Frontier  Times 
has  only  a  few  copies  of  the  "Authentic 
History  of  Sam  Bass  and  His  Gang"  left, 
which  we  willl  sell  for  only  $1.00  each.) 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
expire  with  this  issue.       Watch  for  the 
enewal  blank  which  you  will     find     in 
your  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 


"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form1,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $lv50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Indianola's  Church  Bell 

Ilcv.  M.  A.  Dunn,  Jtfrtrnut,  7V.rrt.s-,  in  Georgetown 


KADIXC  uf  (lie  destruction  of  old 
Indianola  it)  1ST."),  reminded  me 
of  a  little  incident  or  two  that 
occurred  along  with  this  devast- 
ation. 

It.  will  be  remembered  that  in  1886 
there  was  a  repetition  of  this  awful  storm 
which  left  but  few  survivors,  and  per- 
haps this  was  the  reason  .the  old  town 
was  never  rebuilt.  Among  those  who 
survived  the  storms  of  1875  and  188(i  was 
an  old  colored  woman,  one  among  the 
few,  aunt  Melindy  Harris. 

A  few  ears  after  the  storm  of  1886, 
Victoria  wanted  a  bell  for  their  new 
church,  so  they  sent  a  committee  down  to 
old  Endianola  for  the  bell,  all  that,  was 
left  of  some  flourish  inir  Methodist 
church.  At  the  end  of  their  forty-mile 
journey  they  met  only  disappointment, 
for  there  remained  just  one  surviving 
member  of  the  old  church,  aunt  Melindy, 
who  had  the  bell'  in  her  sole  possession 
as  the  Methodist  church,  and  when  the 
committee  asked  iier  for  the  bell  she  said 
"No  sar.  yonse  can't  git  it,"  and  the 
committee  went  back  to  Victoria  without 
it.  Soon  Aunt  Melindy  moved  to  Port 
Lavaca,  and  carried  her  treasure  with 
her,  and  hid  it  away  in  her  little  shanty. 

In  about  180.1  there  was  a  new  Meth- 
odist church  built  in  Port  Lavaca  and 
when  it  was  completed  the  struggling 
building  committee  beyan  talking  about 
procuring  a  hell,  and  had  appointed  a 
committee  For  that  pnrpo-c.  When  Aunt 
Melindy  heard  thai,  they  wanted  a  bell 
she  told  the  committee  to  go  with  her 
The  committee  \\-en1  wih  her,  wondering 
what  she  wanted  with  them.  AVhen  she 
arrived  at  her  home,  she  uncovered  the 
old  Indianola  hell,  one  of  the  best  in 
Texas.  Today  if  yon  are  in  I'orl  La- 
vaca, and  hear  the  Methodist  church  bell 
ring,  you  will'  hear  the  bell  that  surviv- 
ed the  storms  of  India>i<>!a,  both  ol'  1875 
and  1886.  It  will  tell  you  (hat  the 
'-men  are  buried,  but  the  Church  of 
!  still  survhv-. 

.The  writer  haa  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  bell  was  not  all  that  Aunt  Me- 
lindy Harris  salvaged  from  the  Indianola 
storm  of  1886.  When  we  went  to  Port 


Lavaca  in  1001,  aunt  Melindy  was  still 
living,  and  I  buried  her  husband,  and 
she  was  the  only  negro  church  member 
I  ever  had.  A  few  days  after  we  arrived 
in  the  town,  Aunt 'Melindy,  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  of  those  colored  slave  women, 
came  to  the  parsonage,  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  conversation  said  to  me,  "Young 
brudder,  Tse  wants  you  to  sees  what  you 
can  git  dis  church  and  parsonage  paint- 
ed fur."  I  told  her  that  it  was  fall,  and 
bad  weather,  and  was  not  a  good  time  to 
paint,  and  we  had  better  wait  till  spring, 
ami  she  readily  consented. 

One  spring  morning  she  came  to  the 
parsonage  again,  and  said.  "My  young 
brudder,  Ise  wants  youse  to  ,sees  now 
what  youse  can  git  dis  propidy  painted 
fur,  de  birds  am  a  singin'  and  de  flow- 
ers is  a  bloomin'."  I  soon  reported  to 
her  that  it  would  cost  $125.00  to  have 
all  the  work  done  that  she  had  suggest- 
ed. She  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  have 
it  done  and  she  would  pay  every  dollar 
of  it. 

.1  did  as  she  told  me  to  do  and  I  went 
to  her 'for  the  money,  when  she  went  to 
a  family  Bible  i)  her  house  and  gave  to 
me  thirteen  ten  dollar  bills  that  looked 
like  they  had  been  in  Noah's  Ark,  but 
no,  not  that,  but  I  am  sure  they  were  sal- 
vaged from  the  Indianola  storms,  gather- 
ed up  from  the  salt  wated,  for  they  had 
been  wet  and  pressed,  and  would  stand 
out  like  card  boards.  1C  so,  the  owners 
were  dead  and  gone  and  she  had  secured 
them  from  the  tepid  waters  and  had 
tucked  them  away  all  these  years,  aiflV 
then  gave  part  of  it  to  the  church  with 
ojily  one  condition,  "Dat  de  right  hand 
docs  not  know  what  de  left  hand  does." 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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From  Materials  Furnished  by  Colon<-l  llmjx  n  ml  Major  John  Caperton  in 
California,  and  from  0>li<  r 

(Continued  from  last  month) 
He  had  started  out  on  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition with  about  twelve  men  and  un- 
expectedly came  upon  twelve  Indian 
scouts  who  were  three  or  four  miles 
away  from  their  main  camp.  He  sur- 
pri/ed  the  Indians  by  suddenly  rising 
within  sixty  or  eighty  .yards  of  them, 
and  they  at  once  fled  to  a  thicket,  in  the 
middle  of  which  three  oak  trees  and  a 
log  furnished  good  shelter  for  the  sav- 
ages. Captain  Hays  dismounted  his 
men  -and  stationed  them  around  the 
thicket  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  In- 
dians, and  then  took  two  men  and  enter- 
ed the  thicket  to  right  the  savages.  Al- 
most the  first  discharge  of  the  Indians  ar- 
rows killed  one  of  his  companions,  badly 
wounded  the  other,  and  wounded  Hays 
also  in  the  little  finger.  (The  only  oc- 
casion on  which  he  was  wounded.)  He 
helped  his  wounded  comrade  out  of  the 
thicket  and  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  tak- 
ing a  double  barrelled  shot-gun  and  a 
pistol,  he  entered  the  Indian's  entrench- 
ment alone  and  renewed  the  contest. 
Waiting  his  opportunity  and  when  three 
of  the  savages  had  come  within  fifteen 
feet  of  him,  he  discharged  the  two  bar- 
rels of  his  gun,  killing  an  Indian  with 
each.  Reserving  his  pistol  for  an  em- 
ergency, Hays  crept  out  of  the  thicket, 
and  taking  a  Yager  rifle,  went  back  to 
the  desperate  encounter.  For  three 
hours  he  thus  carried  on  the  encounter. 
When  ever  an  Indian  presented  himself 
for  an  instant,  the  unerring  bullets  of 
Hays  rifle  laid  him  dead,  until  all  but  one 
of  the  savages  had  fallen.  This  sole 
.survivor  was  armed  with  a  gun,  and 
proved  a  formidable  opponent.  lie  lay 
conealed  behind  a  log  while  Hays  re- 
mained in  the  obscurity  of  the  thick  un- 
derbrush and  by  repeatedly  chair. 
his  position  endeavored  to  cover  his 
In- an  unguarded  moment  the  Indian  rais- 
ed his  head  from  behind  the  log,  and  two 
muffled  shots  rang  out  as  each  fired  at 
the  same  moment.  The  Indian's  bullet 
gra/ed  Captain-  Hays'  shoulder  but  Cap- 
tain. Uays'  bullet  lulu  t>tut  .-  ;u  to 
the  "happy  hunting  ground.  Tlie  horses 


of  the  Indians  were  taken  and  the  little 
party  of!  ({anger-;  safely  returned  to 
camp. 

With  one  fight  with  the  Mexicans 
these  reminiscence.;  must  close.  After 
I  In  defeat  of  the  General  Santa  Anna  in 
ISlKi  no  general  invasion  occurred  until 
IH-l'J  when  a  large  force  under  General 
Woll,  a  Frenchman,  apeared  up  the  Kio 
Grande,  some  fifteen  hundred  picked 
troops  with  artillc  :-y,  and  advanced  on 
San  Antonio,  demanding  its  surrender, 
Major  Hays, — he  was  promoted  after 
tin-  Canyon  de  I'vtlde  affair — was  there 
at  the  time,  though  his  Rangers  were 
scattered  in  various  quarters,  Hastily 
organizing  a  force  of  about  sixty  men, 
lie  beat  hack,  the  first  attack  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, wlio  soon  s"nt  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
demanding  that  Hays  be  delivered  to 
them,  and  promising  .safety  and  protec- 
tion to  the  citi/i  Unable  to  cope 
with  such  overwhelming  numbers,  Hays 
took  with  him  one  companion,  and  dis- 
guising themselves  with  Mexican  blan- 
kets and  hats,  the  two  adventurers,  rode 
unrecognized  through  the  Mexican  lines 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  when  Hays 
dispatched  his  companion  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  settlements  on  the  Guad- 
alupe  river,  about  thirty  five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Major  remained  in  the  vic- 
inity, frequently  passing  through  the 
Mexican  camp,  and  noticing  all  their  pre- 
parations. Eight  days  later,  he  was 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  fighting 
men  from  the  settlements,  whom  he 
secretly  led  into  the  tow*n.  -The  follow- 
ing day  Hays  exhibited  part  of  his  force 
and  provoking  the  Mexicans  to  battle 
he  gradually  led  them  on  to  a  point 
where  his  main  force  was  stationed.  Not 
a  -hoi  was  wasted  in  the  deadly  fire 
which  Hays  mjw  opened  upon  the  enemy. 
The  battle  lasted  the  entire  day,  but' 
when  night  came,  the  Mexicans,  having 
lost  most  of  their  officers  and  fully  three 
hundred  men,  \\lthdrew  and  commenced 
a  hasty  retreat  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 
Hays  in  the  mennlime  had  been  reinforc- 
ed by  ihii  urrival  of  three  hundred  men. 
from  the  Colorado,  and  at  ouc'e  started 
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in  pursuit,  overtaking  the  Mexicans 
about  twenty-five  miles  wcs*.  from  San 
Antonio,  on  the  Medina  ri/or.  Several 
successive  enccivi'CTs  still  fiu-Hier  hast- 
enecl  the  retreat  c,f  the  Mexicans,  from 
the  battle  on  the  Salado  finally  drove 
them  from  Texas  soil. 

Wnen  the  Mexican  \V~ai-  broke  out 
John  C.  Hays  was  place.1,  in  command  of 
a  c..ips  of  Droops  r.nd-v  <}-"ne:-HL  Taylor, 
with  the  rank  of  (Colonel,  his  troops  be- 
ing mostly  cavalry,  lie  fought  with  dis- 
tinction througho^  I  he  war,  distinguish- 
ed himself  especially  at  Monterey,  w'-.-Te 
the  Texas  troops  led  van  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Afterwards  he  was 
transferred  to  General  Scott's  army  and 
made  an  enviable  record  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  Wntu  Santa  Anna  surrend- 
ered, he  was  made  Colonel  Hays'  prison- 
er, the  surrender  being  to  the  force  un- 
der the  immediate  command  o^  the  great 
Texas  leader. 

In  1849,  one  year  after  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  the  richness  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  California  in  gold  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  called  hither  the  ad- 
venturous and  daring  of  every  land. 
Col.  Hays  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
the  goldseekers,  although  he  never  work- 
ed at  mining  in  this  state.  He  crossed 
the  plains  in  California  in  1849,  making 
San  Francisco  his  objective  point.  The 
State  and  city  governments  were  being 
organized  on  his  arrival,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's party  enthusiastically  elected  the 
young  and  heroic  Texan  the  first  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco,  an  office  he  held  for 
four  years.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  interference  of  the  Vigilanee  Com- 
mittee (prompted  apparently  more  by 
the  shocking  laxness  of  the  courts  of 
justice  than  by  dissatisfaction  with  the 
activities  of  the  Sheriff,  .  .  D.  McM)  but 
he  nevertheless  bcre  himself  throughout 
that  trying  period  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  retain  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  better  porti  /n  of  the  community.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  the  winter  of  1851, 
when  the  southern  portion  of  the  State 
was  in  imminent  clanger  from  the  attack 
of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Indians, 
At  that  time  two  companies  of  volun- 
teers were  authorized  to  be  raised  to 
reinforce  the  United  States  troops,  one 
under,  the  comand  of  John  W.  Geary, 
anti  the  otner  under  Captain  Daniel  Aid- 


rich,  while  Col.  J.  C.  Hays  was  named 
as  commander  of  the  battalion.  For- 
tunately the  services  of  the  volunteers 
were  not  required. 

During  his  encumbency  of  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  San  Francisco  attention  began 
to  be  directed  to  this  side  of  the  bay 
(eastern  side.)  for  desirable  residence 
property.  The  entire  region  now  cover- 
ed by  the  City  of  Oakland  and  its  sub- 
urbs of  Temescal  and  Berkeley  was  then 
held  as  a  rancho  by  Vincente  Peralta 
under  a  Spanish  grant,  Peralta  living  up- 
on the  upper  end  of  the  ranch,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  is  now  located.  The 
southerly  end  of  the  ranch  including  the 
portion  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Lake 
Merritt  to  the  bay  at  about  Twentieth 
street  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  live  oaks,  and  was  known  as  the  En- 
cinal,  or  Oak  Grove.  Along  the  Estuary- 
or  San  Antonio  Creek,  Horace  W.  Car- 
penter had  squatted  and  was  claiming 
squatter  rights.  The  honest  old  Mexi- 
can, Peralta,  saw  his  estate  in  danger  of 
being  overrun  by  squatters,  and  in  the 
loose  state  of  the  laws  of  the  times  felt 
himself  powerless  to  contend  against  in- 
truders and  protect  his  own  property. 
In  this  extremity  a  proposition  of  sale 
was  made  to  him  which  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  conveyed  to  John  C.  Hays 
and  certain  associates  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Oakland.  This  was  a  bona 
fide  bargain  and  sale,  Hays  and  associ- 
ates paying  a  valuable  consideration  in 
coin  to  Peralta  for  his  land,  and  the  con- 
veyance was  subsequently  recongnized 
by  the  Government  and  the  courts  and 
through  it  alone  is  any  title  to  land  in 
this  city  now  held.  Carpenter  and  his 
associate  squatters  were  driven  on  to 
the  marsh  or  tide  lands  of  the  estuary, 
which  they  have  bince  been  enabled  to 
hold.  But  Hays  and  his  associates, 
Caperton,  Cameu-n  and  Jones,  all  of 
whom  it  is  believed  were  his  subordinates 
in  the  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  office  ob- 
tained in  a  perfectly  honorable  and  legal 
manner  all  of  the  dry  land  north  of  the 
estuary  and  south  of  Lake  Merritt  now 
included  in  the  city  of  Oakland;  and  all 
present  titles  date  back  through  them. 
Colonel  Hays  caused  the  lower  or  south- 
eHy  portion  to  be  platted,  and  it  was 
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sold  off  as  city  lots,  yielding  him  a  hand- 
some return  for  his  venture. 

On  retiring  from  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  San  Francisco,  Colonel  Hays  took  up 
his  residence  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  but 
was  at  once  appointed  Tinted  States 
Surveyor  (leneral  for  California  by 
I 'resident  Pierce,  j'  position  he  filled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  had  any  busi- 
ness with  the  (n)vcrnment  Land  Depart- 
ment. 

Colonel  Hays  ha<  always  been  a  prom- 
inent democrat,  and  in  lS7(i  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic.  National  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  His 
counsel  and  advice  has  always  been 
sought  and  usually  accepted  by  the  party 
especially  in  county  and  State  affairs. 

Colonel  Hays  has  been  a  successful  and 
prosperous  man  in  California,  and  leaves 
a  large  estate  to  be  divided  among  his 
heirs.  He  has  a  large  interest  in  Oak- 
land water  front  ,  i-operty,  is  a  director 
and  large  shareholder  in  the  Union  Sav- 
ings Piank  and  I'nion  National  Bank;  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Oakland  Gas 
works  Light  Company;  has  considerable 
landed  interest  in  this  city,  besides  own- 
ing several  extensive  ranches  in  the 
country  outside  the  city,  including  his 
homestead  ranch  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  the  city. 

A  Times  report ••;•  last  evening  called 
upon  Mayor  ,).  Wc-st  Martin.  He  has 
known  Colonel  Hays  intimately  for  thir- 
ty years  and  was  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
death.  Friday  afternoon  he  visited  him 
and  the  Colonel  stated  lliat  lie  felt  very 
well  and  would  be  out  in  a  short  time. 
The  Mayor  said  that  he  never  had  more 
affection  for  any  man  than  for  Colonel 
Hays.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  benevo- 
lence, honest  and  sweet  and  engaging 
temper.  All  classes  honored  horn  and  he 
was  generous  to  a  fault. 


Hxtracis,  with  inaccuracies  omitted, 
from  The  Alta,  a  San  Francisco  newspa- 
per, date  not  noted  on  clipping: 

A  PIONEER  HERO 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Colonel  Jack 
Hays — A  Brave  Indian  Fighter — His 
1'iidaunted  Courage  and  Peerless  Cool- 
ness in  Dangerous  Emergencies — Ser- 
vices of  the  Texas  Rangers. 

The  Alta's  reminiscences  of  the  men 
who  figured  prominently,  both  socially 
and  politically,  in  California's  days  of 
J7i fancy  have  proven  so  popular  and  in- 
teresting that  the  representative  of  the 
Alta  again  called  upon  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  kindly  furnishing  him  the 
data  for  the  series  of  interesting  articles 
and  was  received  with  the  usual  court- 
esies so  characteristic  of  the  men  who 
have  grown  up  with  the  State  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  readers  of  the  Alta 
would  like  to  hear  something  of  that 
sturdy  and  brave  old  pioneer,  Colonel 
Jack  Hays,  the  gentleman  cheerfully  re- 
sponded with  the  following  narrative: 

John  Coffee  Hays  was  born  on  Little 
Cedar  Creek  (Lick),  Wilson  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1817.  He  had  been  fairly 
schooled,  up  to  the  standard  of  that  per- 
iod and  surveying  was  his  favorite  study. 
(The  family  says_  he  learned  it  later  in 
actual  practise.)  r  At  an  early  age  he  de- 
veloped the  traits  of  that  extraordinary 
spirit  of  self-independence,  pluck  and 
energy  for  which  he  was  through  a  long 
life  distinguished. 

(Note:  He  wert  to  an  academy  near 
Nashville.  He  was  notoriously  a  fleet 
runner,  and  though  he  like  his  bigger 
mates  used  to  carry  one  of  the  little  boys 
on  his  shoulders  a.s  he  ran,  he  always 
won.  By  the  way  that  same  little  boy 
used  as  a  handicap  in  those  races  grew 
u  p  to  become  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  years  later  made  the  speech  in  Con- 
gress that  won  for  the  Colonel's  widow 
a  pension  to  live  on.) 

Jlis  bravery  and  self  possession,  his 
desperate  valor  and  wonderful  ingenuity 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  comrades  and  ex- 
torted from  his  officers  the  warmest  com- 
mendations;. In  the  M&icgg  w'^r  the 
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names  of  Captaii-  *-ain  Walker  ai  I  BCJ 
McCullough  shir ^  with  that  of  .lack 
Hays  but  with  1<  -s  radiant  and  sei 
light.  They  wi  r:>  simply  fearle  s  and 
desperate  fighter:..  Jack  Hays  was  an 
heroic  and  humane  fighter  and  while  war 
was  his  apparent  e!  in  pea. 

life  the  noble  virtues  which  distinguished 
him  were  made  manifest  in  more  ennobl- 
ing degree.  He  was  a  patriot  and  emin- 
ently endowed  with  the  great  qualities 
of  the  soldier  atH  t':e  commander;  hence 
he  was  engaged  of  hi-,  coun- 

try; and  then,  too,  he  was  of  famous 
lighting  stock  on  both  sides — the  son  of 
sires  who  had  battled  under  that  paragon 
of  the  world's  grandest  heroes,  the  in- 
vincible "Old  Hickory".  But  neither 
in  look  nor  manner  did  he  betoken  this 
supreme  quality.  Tall,  (?)  slender, 
spare,  sinewy,  of  toughest  fibre  and  un- 
daunted courage,  coolest  when  confront- 
ed with  the  greatest  danger  and  never 
disturbed  from  propriety,  careless  in 
dress  and  of  simple  habits,  temperate  in 
all  things,  courteous,  affable  and  kind, 
of  boundless  generosity  and  the  most 
magnanimous  of  natures,  never  pi-one  to 
quarrels  and  never  revengful,  disposed 
to  yield  to  immaterial  points  to  avoid 
Acuities,  but  firm  as  a  rock  in  the 
right.  His  word  was  as  a  bond,  his 
friendship  never  falter'  It  was  by 

his  invaluable  and  unrivalled  es  in 

the  Mexican  War  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  lie  sought  no 
higher  rank.  A:  tl  war 

Colonel  Hays  r-"-gned  his  command. 
In  1848  he  was  in  Washington.  The 
news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia had  just  before  reached  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  Much  had  been  written 
at  that  time  of  the-  Gila  River  country, 
and  report  had  supplemented  this  by  re- 
ports of  gold  mines  there.  President 
Polk,  appreciating  the  great  service  and 
pure  worth  of  Colonel  Hays,  offered  him 
the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  newly  acquired  Gila 
river  country.  It  was  accepted.  At 
that  time  another  distinguished  Tennes- 
sean  was  also  in  Washington,  a  prized 
friend  of  Colonel  Hays,  Major  Eastland, 
father  of  Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  of  this 
city.  He  had  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  he  and  his  son,  Joseph,  had  ac- 
companied Colonel  Hay's  from  VeYa  Cruz 


to  Hie  City  of  Mexico.  Major  Eastland 
had  determined  to  go  to  California  and 
Colonel  Hays  persuaded  him  to  accomp- 
<m\  the  expedition  that  was  to  act  as 
escort  to  himself  to  the  Gila.  '  San  An- 
tonio was  the  appointed  starting  place 
and  a  force  of  infantry  with  topographi- 
cal engineers  was  rdered  for  the 
In  June,  1849,  the  expedition  left  San 
Antonio.  To  advantage  themselves  of 
the  protection  of  the  troops,  a  consider- 
able number  of  (Vdifornia  immigrants 
traveled  with  it.  Colonel  •  party 

consisted  of  Major  Caper!  on.  Major  Kast- 
land,  Joseph  Eastland,  then  a  youth, 
John  Nugent,  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  Expedition  was  ordered  to  cut  a 
road  through  to  El  Paso.  It  was  a 
tedious  and  difficult  work.  EL  Paso 
was  reached  about  the  first  of  September. 
At  that  point  Major  Eastland  abandoned 
it  and  resolved  to  travel  through  Mexico 
to  Ma/atlan  there  to  take  a  steamship 
for  San  Francisco.  The  party  of  Colonel 
Hays  had  journeyed  through  to  Gila  and 
there  concluded  to  push  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  ountry  appeared  too  forbid- 
ding with  no  prospects  for  th.e  future  to 
encourage  them.  The  first  American 
settlement  found  within  the  borders  of 
California  Avas  Warner's  ranch  where 
they  had  breakfn-t  that  none  of  the  half- 
famished  party  ever  forgot.  They  were 
treated  to  pie,  and  had  ridden  over  the 
mountain  before  dawn,  to  respond  to  the 
invitation  of  their  host,  who  visited  their 
camp  the  evening  before  to  greet  Colonel 
Hays,  of  whose  coming  he  had  heard.  It 
was  a  memorable  meal.  The  party  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  about  holiday 
time.  Colonel  «;ohn  W.  Geary  was 
Alcalde.  He  had  served  in  Mexico 
during  the  war  and  had  met  Colonel 
Hays.  He  and  some  friends  then  gave 
the  famous  Texan  an  appropriate  wel- 
come. The  first  municipal  election  un- 
der the  new  government  was  soon  to  be 
held.  Andy  Sublette,  of  the  great  fam- 
ily of  trappers  and  mountain  men  was 
sheriff,  and  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election. One  of  his  deputies  was  a 
brother  of  Powers,  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor. Another,  Colonel  Towns,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  office.  Colonel 
J.  J.  Bryant,  owner  of  the  Bryant  House, 
formerly  the  Ward  House,  on  Clay  street 
opp'o'sfte  the  Plaza,  was  the  democratic 
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candidate.      The  friends  of  Colonel  Ilnys 

ran  him  as  independent  candidate.  The 
election  was  la!"  in  March.  Colonel 
lia\  i  hy  a  large  majority. 

Kastland   party  worked  hard     in  his 
df.         Colonel  Jack  Hays     appointed 
i>r  John  Caper1  •*!!  under  sheriff,     and 
John   Freanor.   brother  of  the  noted  Jim 
Freanor,     (lie  "Mustang"'  Mexican     wa/ 
•   of  the  New  Orleans  Delta, 
deputy  sheriff?        It  w;:s 
during  his  term   !hat   the  first     Vigilance 
Committee  v  -iii/ed  against  Sidne\ 

others  of  desperate  charac- 
ter. Sheriff  IHys  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  maintain  his  authority  but  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Once,  in.  dis- 
lodging a  most  lefractory  and  violent 
squatter,  Deputy  Freanor  was  shot  by 
the  squatter  and  severely  wounded.  But 
he  captured  his  assailant  and  had  him 
conveyed  to  prison.  In  1853  upon  the 
election  of  President  Pierce,  Colonel 
Hays  \veut  to  Washington.  He  had 
served  with  (lenoral  Pierce  in  Mexico 
and  a  warm  friendship  existed  between 
them.  Major  Richard  P.  Hammond, 
who  had  served  in  Mexico  as  captain  in 
the  regular  army,  Hays  dearest  friend 
(His  hrolher-in-law,  his  sister's  husband) 
accompanied  him.  President  Pierce 
gave  cordial  greetings  to  the  two  and  ap- 
pointed Major  Hammond  Collector  of  the 
Port  and  Hays  ;.s  Surveyor  General. 
Hammond  had  beep  speaker  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  the  year  before  and 

would  have  1 n  elected  to  Congress  had 

he  not  had  his  le.j-  broken  while  on  the 
way  1o  the  Conveiiton  at  Stockton,  and 
lint  for  the  murder  of  -lim  Freanor  by 
ihe  Pill  Ki\er  Indians,  on  his  way  also 
to  Saeranienfo,  as  a  delegate  from  Siski- 
\on  with  all  the  proxies  from  that  North- 
ern region  to  lie  easl  For  Major  Ham 
niond.  Colonel  Hays  tilled  the  office  of 
Surveyor  (ieneral  with  integrity  and 
ability.  lie  joined  with  Ma.  rtoii 

and  others  in  tho  purchase  of  a  1: 
and  valuable  tract  of  land  across  the  bay 
in  Alemeda  county,  .then  Contra  Costa 
known  as  tin;  Fncii.'al,  and  this  secured 
him  a -competence  upon  which  to  rest  in 
eirci.  during  his  lifetime,  also 

to  leave  to  his  widow  and  children  a  snug- 
estate.       I     never  heard     of  his     having 
.  overcome  and     rendered  speech 
[ii  upon  one  occasion,  'wlie'n  a     con- 


vivial old  friend  in  Alemeda  called  him 
into  the  house  ope  morning  to  taste  some 
fine  old  Hudson  Bay  rum,  which  he  said 
he  had  found,  gi  ••  his  surprise,  in 

his  daughter':-,  room.  Colonel  was  not 
an  expert  in  drinks,  his  life  had  been 
temperate  and  exemplary.  But  to 
please  his  old  friend  he  consented;  the 
bottle  was  brousrh!  forth,  the.  glasses  fill- 
ed. "Drink  it  neat.  Colonel  Jack,  don 'i 
spoil  it  with  water,"  was  the  hospitable 
host's  injunction.  With  the  easy  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  Colonel  Hays  followed 
the  instructions.  Down  went  the  liquid. 
His  face  told  the  story  which  his  stopped 
tongue  could  not.  It  was  bay  rum!  The 
young  lady  had  got  it  for  her  toilet 
Hays'  remark  afi  erwards  was  that  his 
friend  kept  d-  d  poor  rum;  he  wanted 
no  more  of  it. 

He  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  so  mod- 
est.      Why,     you  might  have     travelled 
with  him  around  the     world  and     unless 
you  knew  of  his  <  xtraordinary     exploits 
you  would  never  learn  anything  of  them 
from    him.      Even  when  pressed  by    his 
friends   to   relate   incidents  of  his  Texas 
Ranger  life,  and  if  strangers  were  pres- 
ent, lie  would  decline.       He  never  spoke 
of  himself  nor  his  heroic  deeds.       It  was 
of  his  men,  his  comrades,  that  he'  would' 
recite  so  much  that  was  grand  and  glori- 
ous, as  though      he  had   been      merch 
spectator.       I  saw  him  in  Washington   in 
l.s.Vl.     and   during     that  winter     once   in- 
New  Tork.     .  I  stood     talking  to  an     old 
friend.  Ad.     Saunders,  who  had     a  store 
both     of  us  in  the  doorway.         It  was     a 
under  the  Astor  house.      He  bareheaded, 
bright,     unusually  pleasant  day  for     the 
season,   .lack    Hays    passed,   a    friend      ac- 
companying   him.         We    exchanged    saln- 
lations,     and      I    r"marked   to     Saum! 
"That's  Col.  Jack   Hays,  Ihe  famous  Tex 
as     Ranger."  He     exclaimed,  "^iM.V     C.od, 
hurry   up  and  overtake  him;   I'd      rather 
be  introduced  to  him  than  to  any  man  in 
the     world."       He     bareheaded      and      I 
hurrying,     we  did  overtake  the     Col. 
just 'as  he   was  crossing  Barclay     str 
and    I    introduced    i-iy   enthusiastic    friend, 
.lack    Hays  received   him  courteously 
kindly,   he   was   n-->  cr  demonstrative.    But  A 
after 'the  brief  interview  I  had  hard  W 
to  convince  my    friend  that  the    modest, 
unpretentious,   mild,  quiej.  toned     gentle- 
man ho  had  talked  with  was  the     world 
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renowned  Jack  Hays,  the  Texas  Ranger. 
He  had  expected  to  see  a  man  breathing 
fire  and  with  the  warlook  overpowering 
in  every  feature.  He  remarked  that 
Hays  appeared  in  very  questionable  shape 
to  his  fancy.  It  was  Jack  Hays'  way. 
It  was  the  even  .simplicity  of  his  gentle, 
nobly  rounded  nature,  in  which  there 
was  neither  defect  nor  irregularity. 
Match  him  among  the  world's  herooes  if 
you  can,  in  all  your  reading  or  any  you 
have  known.  I  can't.  He  was  not  so 
great,  however,  as  he  was  good  and  true. 
He  was  more  than  the  world  took  him 
for. 


From  the  Scrapbook : 

After  account  of  Hays  funeral  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  of  Alamecla  and  San  Francisco 
counties,  California  Pioneer  associations, 
and  other  military  and  civic  organiza- 
tions : 

But  impressive  as  were  the  ceremonies, 
and  imposing  as  was  the  procession  that 
followed  the  dead  hero  to  the  grave, 
these  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
universal  unfeigned  and  touching  exhib- 
itions of  grief  that  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  populous  community  in  which  lie 
had  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
and  in  which  the  admiration  of  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  hero  had 
grown  into  a  deep  and  imperishable  af- 
fection for  the  man.  The  memory  of  his 
heroic  deeds  was  little  more  than  a  tra- 
dition in  Oakland,  yet  the  serenity  of  the 
long  afternoon  thai  followed  the  stormy 
morning  of  his  life  gave  full  fruition  to 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  man,  and 
rendered  him  one  of  the  mo.st  lovable  of 
men  and  for  years  past  almost  any  child 
in  Oakland  would  point  to  that  dimnnu- 
tive  form  and  that  face  that  was  at  once 
benevolence  and  gentleness  personified 
and  tell  you  with  bated  breath  and  air  of 
deepest  benevolence,  "That's  Colonel 
Jack  HaVs." 


Short  Autobiography.  —  Through    small 
of  stature,  and  in  younger  days  of  almost 


appearnD  .>e.  he  .possessed  an  iron 
constitution",  and  his'  quick    intelligence', 


unexamplled  activity  and  powers  of  en- 
durance, coupled  with  intuitive  strategy 
and  a  courage  a,s  discreet  and  unwaver- 
ing as  Julius  Caesar's,  soon  made  him 
the  idol'  of  the  rough  Texans,  with  whom 
he  cast  his  lot.  They  not  only  admired 
him,  they  loved  him,  as  the  fronds  of  his 
after  life  loved  him,  and  the  greatest 
coward  in  his  command  would  gladly 
have  walked  into  the  jaws  of  death  at 
his  command. 

General  Sam  Houston,  who  was  him- 
self a  really  great  captain,  readily  per- 
ceived all  this,  and  when  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  was  gained  he  organized 
a  little  mounted  army  known  as  the  Tex- 
as Rangers  with  that  little  lump  of  men- 
tal and  physical  electricity,  Col.  Jack 
Hays  in  command.  Incessant  war  with  a 
powerful  and  wily  tribe  of  Indians  insu- 
ed,  and  continued  until  the  annexation 
of  Texas  precipitated  war  between  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  by  which  time 
hostile  Indians  had  become  scarce  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  white  settlements. 

The  brilliant  achievements  of  Colonel 
Jack  Hays  at  Monterey  and  in  other  gen- 
eral engagements,  skirmishes  and  stra- 
tegical movements  have  long  since  gone 
into  history,  poetry,  painting  and  song; 
but  the  unselfish  heroism  and  real  gran- 
deur of  this  peerless  little  man  found 
their  grandest  exhibition  in  the  then  un- 
broken wastes  of  Texas  during  his  unre- 
corded struggles  with  the  fierce  ('<>- 
manches.  Having  of  late  years  gone 
over  these  struggles  with  the  mode;st  old 
hero  and  others  who  participated  in 
them,  we  may  at  some  future  time  relate 
some  incidents  connected  therewith. 
Fierce  and  bloody  as  had  been  the  as- 
saults of  this  born  leader  of  men  upon  a 
Comanche  camp  and  formidable  Mexi- 
can battery,  he  was  gentle  and  modest  as 
a  little  girl.  And  none  but  his  most 
intimate  friends  could  draw  the  old  hero 
out  on  his  warrior  life  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  But  when  the  writer,  or  Gen- 
eral Georgei  S.  Evans  of  Stockton,  or 
Uncle  Nat  Harbert  of  Fresno,  got  him 
wanned  np  on  the  subject  by  tending 
some  tender  vhord  in  his  memory,  lie  !>••- 
came  one  of  the  most  fas'cin:ting  conver- 
sationalists we  ever  listener!  to. 

Colonel  Hays  was  a  pioreer  of  Cali- 
fornia; was  the  first  sheriff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco £n'd  held  the  office  foV  fo'ur  years 
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and  was  United  States  Surveyor  General 
of  the  State  tinder  President  Pierce.  In 
pioneer  days  ho  purchased  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Peralla  land  grant,  on  which 
the  city  of  Oakland  now  stands,  and 
from  this  he  soon  realized  a  competency 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  the  declining 
years  of  his  life  in  ease,  and  what  was 
more  gratifying  to  his  great  heart,  to  dis- 
pense charity  with  a  quiet,  but  liberal 
band. 

In  all  the  realizations  ef  life,  as  solldiei 
civic  officer,  private  citizen,  husband, 
father  and  friend,  he  was  a  true  man,  and 
the  world  has  been  benefitted  by  his 
noble  example.  Peace  to  his  ashes. 


Extract  from  the  Annual  Year  Book  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  1922. 

MONTCLATR-  The  story  of  the  Grant 
Louis  Peralta  by  the  King  of  Spain  of  the 
land  "five  leagues  in  extent  rnni-.ing 
from  the  deep  creek  of  San  Leandro  on 
the  east  to  a  hill  adjoining  the  sea 
beach,''  his  division  of  it  among  his  sons, 
to  Vincente  and  Antonio  the  areas  now 
covered  by  Oakland  and  Piedmont,  and 
their  life  thereon. 

Then  came  a  figure  into  the  history 
fully  as  picturesque  as  the  old  Spanish 
"dons1".  Tliis  was  Captain  Jack  Hays, 
the  Texas  Ranger,  first  sheriff  of  San 
Francisco,  as  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena 
had  been  called.  "Captain  Jack"  came 
across  the  bay  one  day  and  saw  the  fu- 
ture city  in  the  squatter  community.  He 
rode  about  the  hills  and  in  halting  in  the 
center  of  the  beautiful  district  now  Mont- 
clair,  he  saw  the  future  home  center  of 
the  city,  and  decided  to  live  there.  That 
is  pure  real-restate!  He  chose  "Jack 
Hays  Canyon"  because  it  was  beautiful, 
wild,  and  out  of  the  way.  So  he  went  to 
the  distracted  Peralta  brothers,  beleag- 
ured  by  a  horde  of  squatters,  some  of 
whom  paid  Peralta  for  the  land  they 
took  and  others  who  managed  to  steal 
their  title.;  through  the  tangled  and  hec- 
tic juggling  of  the  law  that  followed  the 
•inld  rush.  No  suddenly  did  this  crowd 
of  settlers  pour  in,  so  highhandedly  did 
they  "ignore  '  Spanish  ownership  of  the 
land  and  so  sturdily  "did  they  stick  to- 
gether that  'the  easy-going  Spaniards 
were  bewildered..  They." "tried"',  to  fight 


back.  The  squatters  set  up  a  cannon 
near  (lie  present  site  of  the  Oakland  City 
•Hall  and  declared  that  this  connon  would 
be  fired  whenever  the  Spanish  Californ 
ians  tried  to  evio'  ::  squatter  and  that 
from  all  Ihe  area  within  hearing  the 
Americans  would  gather  with  guns  ready 
to  fight.  Hays,  v/ith  the  backing  of 
some  of  his  companions,  succeeded  in 
buying  a  section  of  the  Peralta  acres, 
"all  the  land  north  of  the  estuary  and 
south  of  Lake  Merritt."  Thus  did  Cap- 
tain Jack  Hays  become  the  first  realtor 
of  the  Eastbay  region.  His  purchase  be- 
gan to  bring  in  money  at  once.  Hays 
immediately  began  preparations  to  leave 
San  Francisco  and  resigned  his  shrieval- 
ty in  18f>3.  lie  then  bade  goodbye  to  a 
long  career  of  wildest  adventure  and  ro- 
mance and  settled  down  in  the  home  he 
had  found  for  himself  near  where  the 
old  road  runs  from  the  site  of  the  Mor- 
aga  Ranch  to  connect  with  the  roads  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  Rancho 
San  Antonio.  (Peralta,  the  first,  named 
his  huge  ranch  San  Antonio)  Of  this 
spot  that  "Captain  Jack"  chose  for  him- 
self in  what  is  now  Montclair  an  old 
history  of  Oakland  says: 

"His  residence  near  Piedmont,  where 
he  died,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  slate.  It  is  located  at  the  base  of 
the  verdure-clad  h'Jls  of  the  Coast  Range, 
in  a  quiet  nook,  secluded  from  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  that  busy  world  in  which 
this  hero  so  long  maintained  a  gallant 
and  successful  career.  Lordly  oaks  sur- 
rounding a  handsome  building,  and  ex- 
quisite art  has  been  made  an  assistant  in 
adorning  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
scene." 

A  clipping  from  an  Oakland  paper, 
reporting  the  speech  of  J.  H.  Hammond, 
mining  engineer,  (nephew  of  John  C. 
Hays)  at  a  banquet  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  connec- 
tion of  Colonel  Jack  Hays  with  early 
Oakland  : 

"In  the  almost  forgotten  Indian 
troubles  in  California  in  1860  Colonel 
Hays  was  a  ..•oiimiand  of  two 

companies  of  volunteers  from  the  b;iy 
region.  He  was  well  fitted  for  th\. 
task,  having  not  only  fought  with 
whites  against  Indians,  but  with  In- 
dians. One  of  his  favorite  -  tales, 
cording  to  Hammond,  was  of  an  int&r-  • 
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tribal  war  between  the  Delaware  In- 
dians and  Comanches  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated on  a  footing  with  the  Dela- 
ware Indians.  The  Comanches  drew 
first  blood  b'y  killing  a  Delaware  on  a 
hunting  trip.  This  called  for  swift  re- 
venge and  Hays  was  accepted  as  one  of 
the  punitive  parlies  that  set  out  to 
slaughter  the  Comanches.  He  and  his 
twenty-two  red-skinned  comrades  sur- 
prised a  camp  of  120  Comanches  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  killed  and 
scalped  the  whole  lot  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  of  their  side." 

The  pleasanter  reverse  side  of  this 
rather  grewsome  tale  is  that  the  Col- 
onel seems  to  have  caught  that,  liking 
for  Indian  ways  and  for  the  red-skins 
themselves  that  appears  to  mark  their 
most  successful  enemies.  His  small 
daughter,  whiose  recollections  of  him 
are  as  delightful  as  they  are  necessari- 
ly few,  had  a  favorite  game  that  ap- 
peared to  please  her  father  as  much  it 
did  her— "playing  Indian"  by  stalking 
and  hunting  each  other  among  the 
trees  of  Fernwood.  He  took  great 
pride  in  making  a  rider  of  her,  having 
a  tiny  red  velvet  saddle  made  specially. 
Other  times  he  would  escort  her  and 
her  little  friends  to  the  visiting  circus. 
All  the  neighbor  ing  Indian  children 
would  come  to  town  on  circus  day,  and 
such  small  dirty  unfortunates  as  could 
not  muster  the  admission  price  planted 
themselves  outside  the  tent.  The  Col- 
onel would  spy  them  and  bargain  with 
the  gateman  for  a  blanket  entrance  fee 
for  all  the  Indiana  in  sight.  His  party 
would  be  escorted  through  the  gates  by 
a  horde  of  them,  sprung  apparently 
from  the  ground.  The  gateman  and  the 
Kin  all  guest  of  honor  shared  sensations! 


FAMILY  HISTORY 

From  Betty  Hays  Xorris.  Daughter 
Mrs.  Hays  maiden  name  was  Susan 
Calvert,  of  the  Alabama  Calverts.  She 
and  her  immediate  family  came  from 
Alabama  by  wagon  to  Texas,  her  father 
wanting  to  reinak«  his  fortune  in  a  nev 
country,  having  gone  too  generously  on 
•iihcr,  people's  notes  in  Alabama.  She 
was  fifte'e'n  v/her,  tKey  arrived  ,  in  Se- 
«iin.  At  sevente'eA  she  met  the  cap- 


tain of  the  popu !;:/.•  Rangers  at  a  dance 
__;nid  they  were  quite  promptly  engaged. 
He  left  her  to  go  to  the  Mexican  War, 
and  was  gone  a  year,  came  home,  mar- 
ried her,  was  forced  to  go  eight  days 
later  on  a  government  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  trail  to  El  Paso,  expecting  to 
be  gone  eighty  days,  and  was  gone  a 
hundred  and  eighty.  Apparently  they 
lost  their  way.  Everybody  was  con- 
vinced that  they  had  perished,  except 
the  bride  who  njver  had  a  doubt.  They 
came  home  in  .1  most  pitiable  condition, 
having  exhausted  their  ammunition  and 
having  been  fo  -ced  to  subsist  on  their 
own  mules.  One  man  went  insane 
with  the  privations  and  the  diet.  The 
Colonel  told  that  of  the  mules  they 
made  soup  and  stew,  the  halves  of  the 
party  taking  their  turns  at  each,  after 
they  discovered  that  the  soup-choosers 
were  apparently  the  more  nourished 
They  were  in  tatiers.  Then  Hays  went 
to  Washington  to  make  his  report  on 
the  trail,  and  when  he  returned  took 
the  contract  to  furnish  some  govern- 
ment troops  with  beef  and  meat  on  their 
journey  from  Texas  to  California,  which 
meant  that  he  left  his  wife  again,  in 
the  care  of  her  parents  in  San  Antonig, 
where  they  had  moved  and  bought  land 
after  their  daughter  married.  When 
he  had  established  himself  in  the  new 
state,  he  sent  for  Susan  to  come  by 
Panama.  She  ,  went,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  with  her  husband's  young  brother, 
Bob,  she  came  across  the  Isthmus. 

She  had  the  only  sidesaddle  in  the 
party,  and  when  a  mother  in  the  party 
was  to  be  separated  from  her  small 
baby,  who  was  K-  b'e  strapped  to  a  na 
five  for  transportation — apparently  in 
those  days  it  was  all  even  a  frantic 
mother  could  do  to  ride  cross-saddle — 
she  carried  the  child  in  her  lap  They 
settled  on  a  ranch  the  Colonel  had  at 
Redwood  City  (now)  some  thirty  miles 
down  the  Peninsular  from  San  Fi-m- 
cisco — part  of  his  land  he  sold  to  Gover- 
nor Stanford  and  the  University  of 
Stanford  occupies  it  now — and  for 
part  of  the  time  he  held  the  office  of 
Sheriff  he  used  to  ride  those  thirty 
miles  daily  to  his  office,  and  ride  back. 
Later  'afte*  living  in  the  City  (Sau 
Francisco},,  he,'  could i(nbt  ppind  tho  -fog- 
gy and  win'dy  climate  and  that  is  why 
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lip  bought  llic  land  iirross  flic  I>;iy  and 
luiilt  Fermvood.  Mrs.  Hnys  was  tem- 
perament ly  as  much  of  a  pioneer  as  he 
was,  and  loved  everything  about  her 
life  except  tin-  :  e;iarations.  She  was  a 
beautiful  horsev,  c;i,aii.  ( )ne  time  in  Tex- 
as, ai'ier  slie  w;,s  eii",aired.  too,  she 
went  riding  will)  i.nother  escort  to  pick 
wild  flowers,  and  they  only  saved  them- 
selves from  len  Indian  attack  by 
sheer  s  their  horses.  The  Cap- 
tain wasn't  pleased!  She  was  also  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  which  was  for- 
tunate, since  Fernwood  was  always  full 
of  quests  and  relptives.  She  must  have 
had  a  charm  like  the  Colonel's  and  a 
sense  of  immor,  as  the  most  diverse 
sorts  of  people  remember  her  with  de- 
light, ami  her  friends  were  legion.  She 
e  two  or  three  trips  back  to  Texas 
to  see  her  people.  She  had  six  chil- 
dren, all  of  whon  died  in  childhood  ex- 
file  eh  lest.  John,  and  the  youngest. 
lieity,  my  husband's  mother. 

John  McMalliu  who  was  the  lieuten- 
ant spoken  of  ;n  the  Reid's  Texas 
Dangers,  was  ,-i  lifelong  friend  of  Col- 
Hays,  who  came  up  to  California 
with  him  after  their  Texas  life.  He  went 
back  to  Washington,  married  Eliza 
Morgan,  brought  her  to  California, 
bonirht  land  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
the  two  faiiiili-s  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship.  Anna,  :he  eldest  McMullin, 
married  John  :'-e  eldest  Hays,  and  John 
the  youngest  MeMnllin,  married  Betty, 
the  yoimgeM  II,  Years  later  after 

his  death  ^he  remarried   and   i.-,  now  Mrs. 
l>.    II     Xorris.     -John    Jiays   the   son   d 
He    left    two    children.    Harry    and    John 
i>etiy    has      three      children,      John. 
Kli/.a    .Moigaii.    and    Harmon    Hays.    John 
Hays    Haininon<!,      :he    mining    engineer, 
i-i    Colonel    Ja'-k    Hays'      nephew,      being 
the   son    of   his    si 


AS   SHKKIFF 

('n  one  occasion  the  Sheriff  was  in- 
formed that  a  certain  vessel  was  about 
to  set  sail  with  contraband  on  board. 
''•  rwn  to  the  dock,  took  a  row 

•    and    ill  alone     rowed     out     to 

of  tin:  ship.  The  captain  saw  him 
and  ordered  the  man  at  anchor  to  raise 
it,  and  the  sheriff  ordered  him  to 


it  alone.  The  captain  threatened  to 
shoot  him  if  lie  did  not  raise  it,  and  the 
Sheriff  announced  lie  would  shoot  him 
if  he  did.  The  sailor  obeyed  1he_  deep 
sea  and  the  captain  submitted  to  ar- 
rest. 

Concerning  Colonel  Jack's  endurance, 
his  wife  told  that  when  they  were  first 
married,  they  would  go  for  long  drives 
during  which  he  would  run  for  miles 
beside  the  running  horses.  Later  when 
they  lived  in  Oakland,  when  sometimes 
he  would  mis-;  i  he  last  ferry  boat,  he 
would  row  across  the  bay  in  a  row  boat, 
something  of  a  feat  :  the  distance  is  some 
i  mile,  and  the  tides  from  the 
Golden  Gate  something  to  reckon  with 
Office  life,  even  the  office  life  of  an  Ar- 
'iit  Sheriff,  told  on  him,  and  during 
the  last  part  of  Ids  life  he  was  very 
much  of  an  in  iffering  terribly 

from  rheumatism  His  daughter,  who 
wa-i  born  when  he  was  fifty -two,  only 
remembers  him  as  an  invalid,  though 
he  was  often  -.veil  enough  to  "spoil 
her  dreadfully"  and  play  Indian  with 
her  among  the  trees  of  Fernwood. 


Extracts  from  the  Annals  of  San 
Francisco  and  History  of  California  by 
Frank  Soule,  Jo'in  II.  Gihon  M.  D.,  and 

James   Nisbet. 

April  1st. — The  first  election  for 
officers.  The  pi-'nvipal  office  to  be  fill- 
ed was  that  of  sheriff,  for  which  there 
were  three  candidates.  (This  was  the 
first  election  before  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco charter.  Heretofore  the  city  had 
had  an  Alcalde.  Col.  Geary,  who  was  to 
''perform  the  duties  of  every  one  of  the 
customary  officers  of  a  city  and  county 
jurisdiction.  1'e  was  sheriff,  probate, 
recorder,  even  v ovary  public  and  cor- 
oner. "He  was  reelected,  and  continued 
as  alcalde  until  the  old  Mexican  instit- 
utions were  supplanted  by  our  own 
system  of  municipal  government.)  Col. 
J.  Townes  was  the  regular  whig  nomi- 
nee. Col.  Bryant,  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  parly,  and  the  celebrated 
Texa-  Ranger.  Col,  John  C.  Hayes  (so 
Voted  by  the  people  a, 
an  independent  candidate.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  contest  rested  bci 
tw'e'en  the  two  last  named,  Col.  Bryant 
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was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  spare  i.o  exertions  or  expense 
to  secure  his  election.  He  was  proprie- 
tor of  the  most  extensive  and  best  con- 
ducted hotel  in  t,ie  place,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  I  ryant  House,  former- 
ly the  Ward  House,  which  -|-as  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  politicians,  and  where 
hundreds  of  the  colonel's  pretended 
friends  and  real  supporters,  enjoyed  in 
no  slight  degree;  the  advantages  of  his 
generous  hospitality.  A  band,  of  music 
was  daily  stationed  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Bryant  House  after  the  nomination 
of  its  proprietor,  i'ree  lunches  were  ser- 
ved in  the  spacious  saloon,  and  on  this 
day  the  building  was  literally  covered 
with  flags,  signals,  and  ban'.iers  of 
every  form  and  beautiful  color,  while 
the  finest  liquors  were  gratuitously  dis- 
pensed at  the  well  stocked  bar  to  all 
who  chose  to  driak.  On  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, March  29th,  the  friends  of 
Col.  Hays  held  a  mass  meeting  on  the 
plaza,  which  was  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic assembly.  After  several  spirited 
addresses  had  been  given,  the  meeting 
formed  in  procession,  and  headed  by  a 
band  of  music  paraded  the  principal 
streets,  cheering  and  being  cheered  by 
multitude  of  spec  a  tors  us  they  passed 
along.  In  the  evening  the  democrats 
also  assembled  in  the  square,  making  a 
truly  splendid  •li'^-lay.  The  whole  plaza 
was  covered  will)  men.  horses  and  wa- 
gons, and  was  illumined  with  flaming 
torches  and  other  lights,  which  blazed 
from  the  speakers'  stand  and  hundreds 
of  vehicles  admirably  arranged  for  ef- 
fect. Numerous  transparencies,  banners 
and  flags  added  greatly  to  the  life  and 
splendor  of  the  -pageant.  Able  speakers 
urged  the  claims  of  the  democracy  i  ; 
general  and  of  fol.  Bryant  in  par! 
lar,  to  the  suffrage*  of  the  people,  while 
at  regular  intervals  cannons  were  fhvd 
to  give  effect  and  increase  the  exciie- 
ment.  This  meeting  also  ended  in  a 
procession,  which  traversed  the  str.-H- 
to  a  1'ate  hour  in  ihe  iii-lu.  Early 
morning  the  dilYercnt  parties  were  in 
force  about  the  p-- 11s,  and  in  due  time 
the  judges,  inspec:ors,  and  clerks  <• 
chosen  and  installed  in  their  respective 
offices.  The  election  was  conducted 
with  more  than  usual  spirit.  At  noon 
it  was  evident  that  Col.  Hays  was  the 


peoples'  favorite,  which  incited  to  in- 
creased effort  the  Bryant  party.  Ac- 
cordingly they  appeared  with  another 
grand  display  upon  the  plaza.  A  pro- 
cession of  mounted  men  and  carriages 
filled  with  musicians,  with  banners  and 
flags  waving  and  floating  above  them, 
occupied  the  squar"  and  were  in  a  mea- 
sure producing  t';e  desired  effect. 

But  in  the  midst,  of  the  excitement 
thus  produced,  Col.  Hays,  mounted  up- 
on a  fiery  black  charger,  suddenly  ap- 
peared, exhibiting  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  horsemanship  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  sight  of  the  hero,  as  he  sat 
bareheaded  and  unattended  upon  his 
noble  animal,  took  the  people  by  sur- 
prise, and  called  forth  the  admiration 
and  patriotism  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
spectators,  from  every  one  of  whom 
shout  after  shout  rent  the  air,  deaden- 
ing the  sounds  of  trumpet  and  drums, 
and  being  heard  far  and  wide  over  land 
and  sea.  Men  crowded  around  him  on 
every  hand,  some  seizing  the  bridle, 
others  clinging  to  his  clothing  and  stir- 
rups, and  each  anxious  to  obtain  a 
grasp  of  his  hand.  The  noise  and  tu- 
mult terrified  the  spirited  beast  he  rode 
which  reared  and  plunged  among  '  the 
enthusiastic  crowd  though  so  admirab- 
ly managed  as  to  do  injury  to  none ; 
when,  at  length,  his  rider  giving  him 
the  rein,  he  dashed  into  and  along  the 
adjoining  street,  followed  and  greeted 
by  loud  huzzahs  at  every  step.  This 
settled  the  question.  The  cause  of  Col. 
Bryant  was  abandoned,  and  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  votes  were  given  in  favor  of 
the  Texan  Ranger." 

Chap  XVII  page  355 

l>cember — The  Southern  portion  of 
the  state,  having  been  recently  in  great 
danger  from  attacks  of  the  confederat- 
ed Indians  tribes,  applied  for  aid  to 
(Jen  Hitchcock,  commanding  U.  S. 
forces  in  California.  He  accordingly 
M.'iit  many  of  his  troops  as  could  be 
spared,  and  authorized  the  raising  of 
two  companies  of  mounted  volunteers. 
(ireat  excitement,  in  consequence  of 
this  permission  and  the  previous  alarm- 
ing news,  existed  in  the  city,  and  num- 
bers hastened  to  enroll  themselves  in 
the  proposed  companies.  To  the  disap- 
pointment of  matiy  a'p'plibants,  a  sfelec- 
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tion  only  could  hi-  received.  The  two 
companies  were  [laced  under  the  re- 
spective commands  of  Col.  .John  W. 
(•eary  and  ('apt.  Daniel  Aldrich,  while 
Col.  .John  C.  Hays  was  appointed  to  be 
eomraander-in-*hief,  loiter  intelligence 
from  the  Sonlh,  in  the  effect  that  the 
Indian  (lii't'ieulties  were  being  arranged, 
rendered  it  unm  s  essary  for  the  volun- 
teers to  proceed  thither. 

Regarding   the   activities   of   the   Vigil- 
ance   Committee: 

"The  next  great  occasion  on  which 
the  committee  figured  was  in  August 
following.  They  had  had  in  their  cus- 
tody for  some  time  back  two  persons 
of  the  names  of  Samuel  Whittaber  and 
Robert  McKensie,  who  were  charged 
with  various  crime:  of  burglary,  rob- 
bery and  arson.  These  persons  had 
hern  fairly  tried,  had  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
The  particular  time  for  the  execution 
had  not  been  fixed,  although  a  rumor 
spread  abroad  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  August,  that  it  would  take 
place  nest  day.  Meanwhile  the  gover- 
nor of  the  "state  the  Hon.  John  McDou- 
gal,  issued  (on  the  20th  of  August),  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  in  the  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  directed  against, 
the  Vigilance  Committee!  by  name,  and 
he  called  upon  "all  good  citizens  oi! 
said  county  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  public  law  and  tranquility, 
to  aid  the  public  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  di'fy,  and  by  all  lawful 
:iis  to  discountenance  any  and  every 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  substi- 
tute the  despotic  control  of  a  self-con- 
stituted association,  unknown  and  act- 
ing in  defiance  of  the  law,  in  place  of 
the  regularly  orirmi/.ed  government  of 
the  country."  To  this  proclamation  the 
following  strange  certificate  was  pub- 
lished in  answc 

"San    Francisco,    August    20th,    18.11 
"We,     the   undersigned,     do     hereby 
aver,    that^     the      present     ^ovd-nor.     Ale 
Donga!     a&ked    lo    be    introduced    to    the 
Executive   Committee   of   the   Coinm: 
of  Vigilance,   which    was     allowed,   and 
an  hour  fixed.     The   governor,   upon   be- 
ing   introduced,    slated    that    he    approv- 
ed the  acts-  of  the  committee-,  and  that 


much  p;ood  had  taken  place.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  go  on,  and  endeavor  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  authorities,  and 
in  case  any  judge  was  guilty  of  non- 

administrat  ion,  lo  hang  him,  and  he 
would  appoint  others,  etc." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  before 
dawn,  the  sheriff,  Col.  John  C.  Hays, 
with  warrant  of  habeas  corpus  procured 
upon  the  affidavii  of  Governor  McDou- 
gal  himself,  went  with  one  of  his  de- 
puties to  the  rooms  of  the  committee, 
which  he  entered  without  experiencing 
any  resistance.  A  party  of  policemen 
followed  behind,  To  be  ready  in  case  of 
need.  There  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  committee  at  hand  to  have  forci- 
bly ami  successfully  resised  the  au- 
thorities; but  taken  by  surprise,  and  un- 
willing to  proceed  to  actual  blows  and 
blood-shed,  they  suffered  the  prisoners 
to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  Committee 
however,  hastening  from  the  apartment, 
immediately  began  to  ring  the  bell  of 
the  California  Engine  House.  This  soon 
aroused  the  numerous  members  of  the 
committee  from  slumber,  and  sent  them 
quickly  to  the  scene  of  action.  By  the 
time  they  arrived  the  sheriff  had  left 
with  the  prrson?rs. 


.JACK    HAYS 

The  following  sketch  of  Colonel  Jack 
Hays  was  taken  from  Wil'barger's  "In- 
dian Depredations  in  Texas,"  a  book 
which  is  now  out  of  print: 

Among  the  many  noted  Indian  fight- 
ters  who  have  figured  in  the  border 
wars  of  Texas  i:one  perhaps  hold  a 
more  conspicuous  place  than  Colonel 
Jack  Hays,  the  subject  of  this  little 
sketch.  He  was  a  native,  I  believe,  of 
Tennessee,  and  came  to  Texas  when 
quite  a  young  mar;  some  time  previous 
to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
He  brought  with  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  prominent  people  to 
President  Houston,  who,  not  long  after 
irri\  dl  in  this  country  ira\  ••  him  a 
commission  to  raisr  a  ranging  -company 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  fron- 
tier. This  company  was,  T  believe,  the 
j'irst  regular'  uzed  one  in  the  ser- 

vice' of  the  cb'untry,  at  least  hi  the  Ve's't. 
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With  this  small  company,  for  it  never 
numbered  more  than  three  score  men, 
Colonel  Hays  effectually  protected  a 
vast  scope  of  frontier  country,  reaching 
from  Corpus  Christ  i,  on  the  gulf,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Frio  and  Nueces 
rivers. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  that  one  small 
company  of  rangers  should  have  been 
able  to  protect  such  an  extended  fron- 
tier against  Indians  and  marauding  par- 
ties of  Mexicans.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  small  company  was 
usually  divided  into  squads  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  each,  who  were  almost  al- 
ways constantly  in  the  saddle  scouring 
over  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently the  Indians  never  knew  where 
or  at  what  moment  one  of  these  squads 
would  pounce  down  upon  them.  And 
besides  the  ranger!-:  had  so  much  the 
superiority  of  them  in  arms  and  horses 
that  one  of  them  was  fully  equal  on  any 
ground  to  five  or  six  Indians,  armed  as 
they  were  at  that  time  with  only  bows 
and  arrows  or  old  flint  and  steel  g 
still  less  effective. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  *ive 
shooter  by  Colonel  Colt  he  furnished  the 
navy  of  Texas,  under  contract  with  the 
government,  with  fifty  or  sixty  oF  ihese 
improved  fire  arms.  Subsequently,  as  it 
was  supposed  thty  were  more  needed  on 
the  frontier  than  in  the  navy,  they  were 
turned  over  (or  a  least  a  portion  of 
them),  to  Colonel  Hay's  ranging  •com- 
pany. With  these  improved  fire  arms 
in  their  hands,  then  unknown  to  the  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  I  have  not  exagge- 
rated in  the  least  in  stating  as  I  have 
done  that  one  ranger  was  a  fair  mat  eh 
for  five. or  six  Mexicans  or  Indians. 

Colonel  Hays  was  especially  fitted  by 
nature  for  this  frontier  service.  He 
a  man  rather  under  the  medium  size,  bul 
wiry  and  active  and  gifted  with  such  an 
iron  constitution  that  lie  was  enabled  to 
undergo  hardship  and  exposure  witin>  !i 
effect  which  would  have  placed  the 
majority  of  men  completely  liors  de  com- 
bat. I  have  frequently  seen  him  sitting 
by  his  camp  fire  af  night  in  some  expos- 
ed locality,-  when  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  or  a  cold  norther  with  sleet  or 
snow  was  whistling  about  his  ears,  ap- 
pare'ttt'Iy  as  unconscious  of  all  discom- 


fort as  if  he  -had  been  seated  in  some 
cosy  room  of  a  first  class  city  hotel;  and 
this,  perhaps,  when  all  he  had  eaten  for 
supper  was  a  hand  full  of  pecans  or  a 
pieec  of  hard  tack.  But  above  all,  he 
was  extremely  cautious  where  the  safe- 
ty of  his  men  was  concerned,  but  when 
it  was  a  mere  question  of  personal'  dan- 
ger his  bravery  bordered  closely  on 
rashness. 

When  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  broke  out  Colonel 
Hays  was  elected  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
and  at  the  storming  of  Monterey  he  and 
his  regiment  rendered  effective  service. 
Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  moved  to  the  State  of  California, 
where  he  died  several'  years  ago ;  but  his 
name  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  and  will  long  be  a  house- 
hold word  among  them. 

As  an  appropriate  place  for  them,  I 
will  herein  relate  a  few  of  his  battles 
with  the  Indians  when  in  command  of 
his  ranging  company,  and  also  one  or 
two  of  his  personal  exploits. 

In  the  fall  of  1840,  a  party-  of  Com- 
anche  Indians  numbering  about  two 
hundred  came  into  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio,  stole  a  great  many  horses  and 
made  their  way  off  toward  the  Guada- 
1'iipe  river. 

Colonel  Hays  with  about  twenty  of  his 
men  followed  in  pursuit  of  them.  He 
overtook  this  formidable  force  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Guadalupe  river.  The 
Colonel,  who  was  riding  in  front,  as  he 
usually  did,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
enemy,  lie  rode  hack  to  his  men  and 
said  "Yonder  are  the  Indians,  boys,  ami 
der  are  our  horses;  the  Indians  are 
pretty  strong,  but  we  can  whip  them,  and 
recapture  the  horses;  what  do  you  say?'' 
"Go  ahead,"  the  boys  replied,  "and  we'll 
follow  if  there's  a  thousand  of  them." 
"Come  on  then,  boys,"  said  Hays,  and 
pnttinir  spurs  to  their  horses,  this  little 
hand  of  twenty  men  boldly  charged  two 
hundred  warriors  who  were  waiting  for 
them,  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Seeing  the  small  number  of  their  as- 
sailants, the  Indians,  made  sure  of  vie 
tory,  but  in  this  they  were  badly  mis- 
taken, for  the  Texans  charged  them  so 
furiously,  firing  a  volley  into  their. 
midst  as  they  'did  so,  that'  their  1'infe  of 
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battle  was  thrown  into  confusion.  For 
a  while,  however,  they  stood  their 
ground,  and  .strove  to  overwhelm  the 
Texans  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  but  at 
length  their  braves  began  to  fall  so  ra- 
pidly before  the  continuous  fire  poured 
upon  tin-in  that  they  wavered  and  com- 
menced to  give  way.  At  this  juncture 
their  head  chief  while  endeavoring  to 
rally  them,  received  a  fatal  shot  and  fell 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  fall  of  the 
chief  completely  discouraged  them  and 
i  lie  retreat  soon  became  a  total  rout, 
each  one  fleeing  for  his  life  before  the 
victorious  Texans. 

Colonel  Hays  and  his  men  pursued  the 
retreating  enemy  vigorously  for  several 
miles,  inflicting  "still  further  loss  upon 
them  and  recapturing  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  stolen  animals. 

It  was  for  such  feats  of  personal  prow- 
ess and  daring  as  the  following  that 
Colonel  Hays  received  from  them  the  ap- 
pellation of  "Captain  Yack"  (Captain 
Jack.) 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  he  was  one  of  a 
party  of  fifte.cn  or  twenty  men  employ- 
ed to  survey  some  lands  near  what  is 
called  by  the  Indians  "The  Enchanted 
Rock."  This  rock  forms  the  apex  of  a 
high  round  hill  very  difficult  to  climb.  In 
the  center  of  this  rock  there  is  a  circu- 
lar hollow  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a 
small  party  of  men  to  lie  in  it,  and  its 
perpendicular  sides  formed  an  effective 
breastwork.  While  the  surveyors  were 
engaged  in  work  not  far  from  the  base 
of  this  hill,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians. 

At  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  Col- 
onel Hays,  who  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  his  companions,  ran  up 
this  hill  and  took  his  position  on  the  top 
in  the  little  hollow  we  have  mentioned, 
determined  to  sell  his  life  at  the  "high- 
market  price."  lie  was  well  known 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  get  possession  of  his  scalp. 
They  mounted  the  hill,  surrounded  the 
rock  and  prepared  to  charge  him.  Hays 
was  well  aware  that  his  life  depended 
more  upon  tact  and  strategy  than  mere 
courage,  and  he  resolved  to  reserve  his 
fire  as  the  last  alternative. 

The  Indian  rushed  towards  him,  hop- 
ing to  draw  his  fire  when  they  were  yet 
al  such  a  dik'tantfe  asi  to  render  it  ineffec- 


tive, but  the  Colonel  was  too  wily  to  be 
caught  in  any  such  trap,  and  all  he  did 
u<is  "to  lay  low  and  keep  dark,"  and 
whenever  the  Indians  came  near  enough 
to  see  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  protruding 
from  the  walls  of  his  little  fortress  their 
hearts  would  fail  them  and  they  would 
fall  back.  Several  times  they  repeated 
this  maneuver  but  always  with  the  same 
result,  for  the  Colonel  was  reserving  his 
fire  until  they  should  'come  to  close 
quarters,  when  he  could  make  every  shot 
tell.  Finding  then;  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  Colonel's  scalp  without 
running  some  risk  to  get  it,  the  Indians 
made  a  charge  upon  his  little  fortress  in 
earnest.  The  Colonel  cooly  waited  their 
approach  until  they  were  so  near  that  he 
could  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  when 
he  suddenly  rose  up,  presented  his  rifle, 
fired  at  the  foremost  Indian,  who  fell 
i  Nad  in  his  tracks.  The  others,  think- 
ing he  had  his  revolver  in  reserve  (and 
in  fact  he  had  two  of  them)  halted  for  a 
moment  and  then  fell  back  again,  giv- 
ing the  Colonel  time  to  reload  his  gun. 
At  length,  however,  seemingly  furious 
at  being  kept  at  bay  in  this  manner  by  a 
single  man,  the  Indians  made  another 
charge  upon  him,  yelling  loudly  as  they 
came  on.  But  as  far  as  their  yelling  was 
concerned  they  might  just  as  well  have 
saved  their  breath,  for  the  Colonel  had 
been  too  often  in  the  woods  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  hooting  of  owls.  He  let 
them  advance  until  they  came  even 
nearer  than  they  had  been  before,  whei 
he  "upped"  one  of  them  w:1h  his  gun, 
am',  then  si  i'.:i.H'  his  revolvers  he  empt- 
ied their  contents  so  rapidly  among  the 
others  that  they  hastily  fell  back  again. 
•Ju>!  ai  this  moment  his  companions,  who, 
all  this  while,  bad  been  lighting  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  and  at  length 
had  compelled  tlem  to  reU'oar.,  hearing 
the  i'ire  at  the  r'immit  of  tlie  enchant-d 
rock,  aiul  FHispecl.'ng  t1  e  cause  tf  it,  lias- 
te.icd  to  the  (_  Lionel's  v-jliiMC. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians,  who  were  be- 
leaguring  him  in  !,is  little  fortress,  saw 
them  coining,  they  retreated,  dragging 
with  them  tiieu1  Bounded  comrades,  but 
leaving  the  dead  behind.  The  survey- 
ors finished  their  work  without  any  fur- 
ther interruption  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  ISM  Colonel  Hays,  with 
fifteen  of  his  co  I^any,  was  out  on  a 
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scout,  the  object  .  f  which  was  to  dis- 
cover the  rendezvous  or  haunts  of  certain 
bands  of  Indians  who  had  recently  been 
raiding  the  settlements.  When  about, 
eighty  miles  dis'ant  from  San  Antonio, 
near  the  Perdenalc  •  river,  they  came  in 
sight  of  fifteen  (.'omanches,  who  were 
mounted  on  good  horses  and  apparently 
eager  for  battle. 

As  Colonel  Hays  and  his  men  advanc- 
ed towards  them,  the  Indians  slowly 
drew  off  in  the  direction  of  a  thick 
growth  of  und  t  wood,  which  convinced 
the  Colonel  that  the  Indians  they  saw 
were  but  a  porti  m  of  a  larger  party  who 
were  concealed  in  the  thicket.  He  there- 
fore restrained  the  ardor  of  his  men,  who 
were  anxious  to  charge  upon  those  they 
saw;  and,  taking  a  circuitous  route 
around  the  thicket,  he  drew  up  his  little 
force  on  a  ridge,  with  a  deep  ravine  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indians.  The  Col- 
onel was  satisfied  the  Indians  were  in 
such  force  they  would  make  the  attack, 
and  he  wanted  '.o  secure  an  advantageous 
position  or  to  choose  his  own  way  of  be- 
ginning the  fight. 

Findinsr  they  >:ad  failed  to  draw  the 
rangers  into  th-  t.ap  they  had  set  for 
them,  the  Indians  then  showed  them- 
selves to  the  nii'iil  or  of  seventy-five.  As 
soon  as  they  did  .-->,  Colonel  Hays  moved 
his  men  slowly  down  the  ridge  until 
they  reached  the  ravine,  where  they  were 
concealed  from  view  by  the  thick  bushes 
that  grew  along  ; lie  bank.  When  they 
reached  this  point  the  rangers  started  at 
a  full  gallop,  turned  the  ridge  and  sain- 
ed the  enemy's  rear.  The  Indians,  who 
were  watching  the  place  on  the  oppi 
side  of  the  ravine  where  they  had  last 
seen  them,  had  i.-s  intimation  of  their 
danger  until  they  were  startled  by  I  he 
sharp  reports  of  a  dozen  rifles  in  their 
rear. 

This  created  vane  confusion  among 
the  Indians,  bm  ihey  soon  rallied  and 
made  a  furious  ch'irge  upon  the  rangers. 
To  resist  this,  Colonel  Hays  formed  his 
men  in  a  square  ;*nd  ordered  them  to 
draw  their  five  shooters.  The  Indians 
charged  on  all  sides  and  fought  bravely 
for  a  while,  bul  after  twenty-one  of  their 
warriors  had  fallen  before  the  rapid  fire 
of  the  five  shooter?.,  the  remainder  drew 
back.  Colonel  llay.s  then  charged  them 
in  turn,  and  the  fght  was  renewed.  The 


battle  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  both  parties 
advancing  and  i- treating  alternately. 
At  last  the  ammunition  of  the  rangers 
was  exhausted  and  their  fire  slackened. 
The  chief  perceiving  this,  rallied  his  war- 
riors for  a  final  effort.  As  they  were 
advancing,  Colonel  Hays  discovered  that 
the  rifle  of  one  of  the  rangers  (.Mr.  Gil- 
lespie)  was  still  loaded.  He  ordered  him 
to  dismount  and  shoot  the  chief.  Gilles- 
pie  did  so,  and  at  the  report  of  his  gun 
the  chief  dropped  dead  from  his  horse. 
This  so  demoralized  the  Indians  that  they 
fell  back  again  ami  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  charge  the  rangers. 

In  this  fight  two  rangers  were  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Thirty  of  the  In- 
dians were  left  dead  on  the  field.  For 
good  generalship,  as  well  as  for  the  cool, 
unflinching  bravery  of  Colonel  Hays  and 
his  rangers,  and  great  disparity,  of  num- 
bers, etc.,  this  fif'.if  is  ceil  a  inly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever  .oc- 
curred, in  Indian  warfare. 

In  1845  a  large  party  of  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  ihree  hundred,  made  a 
descent  on  the  settlements  west  of  San 
Antonio.  After  killing  some  people  and 
ling  a  large  number  of  horses,  they 
left  for  their  mountain  rendezvous.  Col- 
onel Hays  having  received  information 
of  this  raid,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, determined,  if  possible,  to  over- 
take them,  and  by  a  forced  march  he 
came  up  with  them  near  the  Frio  river. 
The  Indians  numbereel  between  two  and 
three  hundred,  as  previously  stated, 
whilst  Colonel  Hays  had  but  forty  two 
men. 

When  the  Indians  saw  the  small  num- 
ber of  rangers  they  had  to  contend 
against,  they  immediately  drew  up  in 
line  of  battle  and  waited  for  the  attack. 
Hays  and  his  men  were  not  in  the  least 
intimidated  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  without  waiting  to  form 
in  line,  they  rapidly  advanced  towards 
the  Indians. 

When  they  wore  first  discovered,  Col- 
onel Hays  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
his  company,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  as 
soon  as  those  in  i'ront  commenced  firing 
on  the  Indians  he  hurried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  he 'could  on  his  slow  going 
.•ger.  On  hL;  way  he  passed  one  of 
his  me,n  mounted  on  a  i'hie  horse,  and  who 
was  evidently  trying  to  hold  him  back. 
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He  called  out  to  him  and  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  let  his  horse  go  ohead.  The 
man  replied  that  if  he  did  so  his  hor .  <• 
would  run  away  with  him.  "Then," 
said  Colonel  Hays,  "let  me  have  your 
horse  and  you  can  ride  my  mule."  The 
man  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  they 
quickly  exchanged  animals. 

Colonel  Hays  being  now  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  soon  reached  the  front  where 
the  missiles  of  death  were  flying  thick 
and  fast.  Here,  however,  lie  discovered 
that  the  man  who  owned  the  horse  had 
told  him  the  truth,  for,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  he  found  it  was  impossible  to 
check  his  excited  and  unruly  charger.  On 
he  went,  right  into  the  thickest  of  the 
Indians,  ahead  of  all  except  Flacco,  a 
young  Lipan  chief,  who  was  also  mount- 
ed on  a  splendid  horse,  and  stuck  closely 
to  the  Colonel's  side.  These  two  alone 
charged  the  Comarehe  line  of  battle  with 
their  five  shooters  in  hand,  passed  en- 
tirely through  ir,  and  came  out  unhurt 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  Comanches 
were  so  astounded  at  their  reckless  brav- 
ery thta  they  opened  a  way  for  them  as 
they  advanced. 

The  rest  of  the  company  seeing  this 
gallant  feat  of  the  Colonel  and  the  young 
Lipan  chief,  and  that  it  had  thrown  the 
Indians  into  some  confusion,  took  ad- 
vamige  of  it  and  rushed  right  in  among 
them,  each  one  with  his  five  shooter  in 
hand.  The  warriors  stood  their  ground 
for  a  while,  but  seeing  the  numbers  that 
were  falling  on  every  side  before  the 
rapid,  and  continuous  fire  of  these  fatal 
five  shooters,  a  panic  at  length  seized 
them  and  they  fled  and  scattered  in 
every  direction. 

Not  long  after  '-.his  fight  Colonel  Hays, 
with  fifteen  men  o"  his  ranging  company 
encountered  and  totally  defeated  the 
famous  chief  Yellow  Wolf  at  the  head  of 
eighty  Comanchc  warriors.  Among  the 
men  Colonel  Hays  had  with  him  on  this 
occasion  were  Ad.  Gillespie,  Samuel 
Walker,  Samuel  Luckie,  Kit  Ackland, 
and  several  others  who  subsequently  fig- 
ured conspicuously  during  the  war  with 
Mexico.  After  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
lasting  for  some  time,  the  Indians  were 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  one-half 
their  number.  Among  the  slain  was  the 
e  chief)  Yellow  Wolf,  The 


loss  of  the  rangers  was  but  one  killed 
and  three  wounded. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Hays  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  live  shooter  on  this  and 
former  occasions,  induced  Colonel  Colt 
to  present  him  with  one  of  his  improved 
six  shooters,  on  The  cylinder  of  which 
there  is  an  engraving  representing  a  Tex- 
as ranger  charging  a  party  of  Indians. 

The  battle  above  described  with  Yel- 
low Wolf  and  his  eighty  warriors  took 
place  at  the  1'inta  crossing  of  the  Gruad- 
alupe  river,  between  San  Antonio  and 
Fredericksburg. 


IX  CONCLUSION. 

* 

The  reports  of  the  activities  of  Col- 
onel Jack  Hays  have  been  gleaned  from 
various  sources,  as  is  readily  seen  by 
reading  the  series.  Each  writer  pays 
high  compliments  to  the  intrepid  Texas 
Ranger,  and  although  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent battles  and  important  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Colonel  Hays,  are  repeated  or 
given  in  different  version  by  separate 
writers,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
publish  such  versions  as  given,  for  in 
each  instance  some  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  exploits  of  the  premier  Texas 
Ranger.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  ar- 
range these  articles  in  chronological  or- 
der, or  to  make  them  fit  into  the  series 
in  any  particular  place.  They  are  given 
just  as  we  have  received  them,  and  when 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
put  together  bit  by  bit,  the  reader  will 
have  a  record  of  daring  and  adventure 
unequalled  by  any  of  Texas'  early  pion- 
eers. 
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Kimble  County  in  1867 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  J.  H.  Faubion,  Lectnder, 


BCENTLY  I  have  been  reading 
in  Frontier  Times,  accounts  of 
happening*  in  Kimble  County,  by 
different  writers,  but  none  of 
these  sketches,  were  of  occurrences  of  as 
early  a  date  as  18(>7.  I,  and  my  brother, 
had  only  been  in  Texas  for  less  than  two 
years,  coming  to  Texas  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  the  states.  We  had  been 
living  on  the  Brazos  River  the  previous 
year,  had  accuimilated  a  lot  of  malaria, 
and  came  to  San  Antonio,  to  get  rid  of 
tlic  chills  and  iever.  We  visited  our 
uncle,  Dr.  John  McSweeri,  and  he  sent  us 
to  a  ranch  that  lie  owned  on  (,'omanelie 
Creek,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Fort  Ma- 
son, then  garrisoni  d  by  U.  S.  troops,  com- 
manded by  Major  Thompson.  This  ranch 
was  then  under  control  of  Mr.  Adam  Kel- 
ler, who  at  that  time  was  sheriff  of  Mason 
County. 

We  stayed  on  the  ranch  for  a  time, 
looking  after  Dr.  McSween's  cattle.  A 
Mr.  Nixon  of  Kimble  county  also  had 
some  of  Dr.  McSween's  cattle  on  his 
Kimble  county  ranch,  which  was  about 
four  miles  west  of  the  junction  of  North 
and  South  Llano  rivers.  We  were  sent 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Nixon  to  get  a  bunch 
of  beeves  to  take  to  "San  Antonio.  The 
beeves  were  soon  gathered  by  Mr.  Nix- 
on and  his  sns,  there  being  25  or  30  head 
of  them.  The  country  where  we  gath- 
ered the  beeves  was  very  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  wild  game  was  abundant,  es- 
pecially deer,  turkeys,  and  bear.  In  one 
evening,  while  gathering  cattle,  we  saw 
six  large  black  bears.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
his  smoke  house  hung  full  of  bacon,  not 
bacon  from  hogs,  but  all  of  bear  bacon. 
On  starting  to  ban  Antonio  with  the 
cattle,  Mr.  Nixon  presented  us  with  a 
whole  side  of  bear  bacon,  enough  for  the 
whole  trip,  but  it  was  so  toothsome  that 
it  only  lasted  us  two  days.  I  returned 
to  the  Nixon  ranch  alone  for  the  second 
bunch  of  beeves,  arid  knowing  that  the 
cow  boys  were  garnering  them,  before 
reaching  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  I 
saw  two  men  on  horseback,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Thinking  that  it  was 
some  of  the  cow  boys,  I  stopped  to  look 
at  them,  atid  while  looking  at  them, 


other  horsemen  rode  into  sight  from  be- 
hind some  liveoak  brush.  Finally  1  notic- 
ed that  none  of  them  were  wearing  hats. 
This  aroused  my  suspicions,  and  I  made 
no  more  observations,  for  I  knew  they 
were  Indians  and  only  hit.  the  high 
places  until  I  reached  the  Nixon  ranch. 
When  I  get  there  the  cow  boy>,  had  just 
come  in  and  reported  that  they  also  had 
found  Indians,  and  had  a  little  scrap 
tvith  them'  in  a  cedar  brake. 

I  was  told  that  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
was  out  looking  for  a  horse  that  lie  had 
hoppled  out  the  night  before  was  round 
dead,  and  scalped.  They  had  taken  all  of 
his  scalp  off,  and  laid  the  hopple;  off 
his  horse,  a  moccasin  and  an  arrow  on 
his  breast. 

Another  incident  related  to  me  while 
I  was  at  the  Nixon  ranch,  was  of  a 
young  man,  who,  while  eating 
breakfast,  saw  a  deer  not  far  from  his 
home,  and  took  his  gun,  an  army  musket 
and  went  to  kill  the  deer.  While  creep- 
ing around  a  thicket  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
deer,  arrows  bega  i  whizzing  over  him. 
Knowing  that  it  •.va.s  Indians,  he  arose 
and  tried  to  shoot  at  the  Indians,  btit 
his  gun  failed  to  fire.  He  had  put  two 
army  caps  on  the  tube,  one  inside  the 
other.  He  stood  there  and  took  off  the 
caps,  put  on  another,  and  took  a  shot  at 
the  Indians.  Then  he  started  to  run  to 
the  house,  and  on  the  way  he  accumu- 
lated several  arrows,  two  or  more  of 
them  being  in  his  legs. 

Oil  Bear  Creek,  east  of  Junction,  liv- 
ed a  family  or  families  of  the  nam^ 
Putman  or  PutnaM,  and  one  day  in  the 
absence  of  the  men,  the  children,  three 
or  four  of  them,  were  sent  out  to  a  mott 
of  timber  to  gather  some  dry  wood  for 
cooking  the  noon  jneal,  and  were  at  lack- 
ed by  Indians.  When  the  cries  of  the 
children  were  heard  the  women  ran  out 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  found 
that  one  of  the  chddren  had  been  (tick- 
ed up  by  an  Indiau,  and  placed  behind 
him  on  his  horse,  ;:>id  a  bi.y  was  lighting 
off  another  Indian  with  an  axe.  The 
M-reams  of  the  women,,  caused  the  Indian 
who  had  picked  up  th6  child  to  drop  it, 
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and  the  rndiiin  that  \v;is  trying  to  get  The  screaming  of  the  women  caused  the 
hold  of  the  hoy  v.illi  the  axe  shot  the  Indians  to  leave.  The  boy  I  was  told 
boy  through  (he  body  \vith  an  arrow.  finally  recovered  IVoin  his  wound. 


The  City  of  Kent 

bij  Mrs.  J.  8.  Moss,   Austin.,  Tv.rris 


HE  spudding  in  of  an  oil  well 
three  miles  from  the  little 
town  of  Kopperl,  Bosque  Coun- 
Texas,  created  quite  an  ex- 
'citement  among  the  few  remaining 
pi. uiccrs  of  that  community,  who  have 
watched  the  gradual  development  of 
that  section  of  country  from  its  unset- 
tled days  through  the  Indian  depreda- 
tions on  and  on  from  wild  waste  to 
this  present  day  of  well  tilled  farms 
and  quiet  community  life.  Naturally 
the  minds  of  the  old  citizens  reverted 
to  the  early  day  and  many  reminisencea 
were  hrought  to  light,  among  them 
being  the  following  story  told  by  Mrs. 
•lames  ('.  Fra/ier  of  Frazier  R-anch. 

TIIK   CITY  OF  KENT. 

Tu  is:,0.  The  English  l.'niversal  Im- 
migration Co.  bargained  for  a  body  of 
land  of  U7.000  acres  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Mosque  County,  then  Milam 
County.  In  th<1  laltcr  part  of  1830  or 
lfC>1.  they  sent  out  about  thirty  fami- 
lies of  immigrants  and  landed  them  at 
CaFveston.  Sir  Kdward  Belcher  and 
Sir  C.  !•'.  McKen/.ie  of  the  British  Navy 
came  out  with  these  families.  Captain 
Piilcoke  and  hi-;  family  were  in  this  col- 
ony also.  Captain  1'idcoke  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  and  on  this  voyage  an  Epis- 
.1  clergyman  perfori I  the  cere- 
mony that  made  her  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain McKenxie. 

Richard  15.  Kimball  of  4!)  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  sold  the  Knglish  this  tract 
of  land  which  had  a  frontage  on  the 
Ura/os  river  of  thirty  miles,  including 
the  noted  Kimball's  Bend.  That  was 
what  old  T«  .lied  a  rainy  winter 

and  iu  pioneer  days  that  phrase  had  a 
meaning  all  its  own.  The  colo; 
had  a  fearful  journey  overland,  after 
they  left  their  boa!,,  as  they  were  travel- 
ing In  ox-wagons.  So  nisei-able  was 
the  e.xp  ii  several  members 

abandond   the     company     and  accepted 


positions  in  Brenham,  Cameron,  Waco, 
and  other  towns  along  the  way.  Only 
those  of  the  greatest  pluck  and  hardi- 
hood and  a  love  of  adventure  made 
their  way  to  the  new  home,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Waco,  which  was  their 
nearest  trading  post.  A  feeling  of 
safety  came  over  them  when  they  dis- 
covered that  ten  miles  from  their  des- 
tination was  one  store  and  a  fort,  con- 
sisting of  two  companies  under  Major 
Arnold  and  Dr.  Steiner.  The  lonely 
wayfarers  made  their  first  settlement  at 
a  large  spring  I1/-:  miles  below  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Kimball.  Here  they 
laid  off  in  proper  form  the  City  of  Kent. 
The  main  street  was  the  pass  between 
the  mountains  along  the  Brazos  river. 
All  lots  and  cross  streets  were  laid  off 
and  marked  accurately  with  cedar 
stakes,  many  of  which  are  still  in  evi- 
dence, unless  veiy  lately  destroyed. 
The  town  proper  embraced  forty  acres. 
Much  more  was  divided  into  small 
farming  tracts.  Excellent  farming  land 
lies  both  north  and  south  of  the  City  of 
Kent. 

The  first  log  house  was  built  at  th-- 
big  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
peak  which  the  English  named  Solo- 
man's  Nose  owing  to  a  fancied  resem- 
blance, in  shape,  to  a  man's  nose.  This 
Solomau's  Nose  is  quite  a  rugged  cliff 
overhanging  the  IJrazo-;.  and  'Under- 
neath the  bin!!'  are  natural  eaves,  look- 
ing out  from  which  one  has  a  magnifi- 
cent panoramic  view  of  the  river  and 
the  fertile  valley  sweeping  out  to  the 
north  and  east.  All  of  the  surveying 
done  in  the  Colony  was  under  the  sup- 
ei-vision  of  Sir  I'M  ward  Belcher,  with 
Major  George  B.  Erath  and  Neil  Mc- 

'iiin,     noted     survej  ors,    i|;i 
work.       Erath  and   McLennan 
arc  named  for  th-\se  pioneers. 

Jacob  DcCordova,  about  whose  life 
an  entrancing  story  might  be  written, 
was  the  agent  for  R.  B.  Kimball  and 
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he  remained  with  the  colony  until  lie 
considred  it  safely  settled.  Sir  Ed- 
ward 4  Belcher  returned  to  England, 
leaving  Captain  McKenzie  in  charge. 
Among  the  colo-.ii.stswas  a  !'<!.')  my  nam- 
ed Martin.  Two  of  the  sons  were 
clerks  out  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Miss  Martin  married  a  jovial  Irishman 
in  the  party  named  Ballentine.  An- 
other family  named  Plowman  came  out 
with  the  colonists  but  soon  moved  on 
to  Ft.  Belknap  when  Ft.  Graham  was 
transferred  to  that  place.  This  fami- 
ly was  most  fortunate  and  prospered 
wonderfully.  The  moving  of  Ft.  Gra- 
ham marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  picturesque  City  of  Kent. 

The  Indians  were  numerous  and 
dangerous  at  this  time  and  the  settlers 
were  naturally  afraid,  since  the  branch 
of  the  colony  that  came  up  from  Gal- 
veston  by  boats  on  the  Trinity  river, 
never  got  nearer  the  colony  proper 
than  Ft.  Graham,  on  account  of  In- 
dian fights.  Most  of  this  unfortunate 
group  were  Scotch  and  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies, named  Wood,  weathered  the 
stormy  introduction  to  Texas  life,  es- 
tablished a  home  in  Hill  County,  and 
the  descendants  have  brought  destina- 
tion to  the  name.  While  there  were 
only  a  few  Scotch  and  German  fami- 
lies among  the  colonists  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  survived  and  prospered  in 
this  wild  frontier  country,  while  the 
English  and  Irish  could  not  cope  so 
well  with  conditions  as  they  found 
them.  Itwas  not  lack  of  grit,  deter- 
mination or  courage,  but  was  due  to  a 
less  hardy  physique  and  adaptability. 
One  of  the  young  Englishmen,  however 
proved  himself  a  genuine  John  Bull 
because,  after  squandering  a  fortune, 
he  settled  down,  .studied  law  and  be- 
came Attorney  General  of  Texas  in 
Governor  Ross'  a<! ministration. 

Adjoining  the  City  of  Kent,  Captain 
McKenzie  had  100  acres  planted  in 
corn.  The  land  was  unfenced  and 
while  the  crop  \\as  excellent,  it  was 
typical  of  bad  management  of  the  Eng- 
lish group,  that  just  as  the  corn 
at  the  roasting  ear  stage,  Captain  Mc- 
Kenzie should  buy  a  number  of  ho. 
and  cattle,  turn  them  loose  on  the 
range,  where  they  promptly  found  the 
corn,  and  the  crop  was  ruined. 


There  is  an  old  saying  in  Texas,  like 
this:  ''What  a  r.ian  brings  to  Texas 
belongs  to  Texas,  what  he  makes 
afterwards  is  his  own!"  History  ver- 
ifies the  truth  of  the  adage. 

Another  illustration  of  the  imprac- 
tical way  in  which  the  colonists  farm- 
ed, was  thisi;:  Captain  McKenzie 's  home 
was  the  log  house  built  by  the  spring, 
far  away  from  the  fields.  He  had  a 
personal  valet,  and  kept  many  men 
hired  to  work  the  fields.  Every  morn- 
ing when  ready  to  send  them  out  to 
work,  the  men  were  gathered  in  .  a 
group,  military  formation,  the  roll  was 
called,  and  Captain  McKenzie,  escort- 
ed by  his  valet,  who  carried  the  Cap- 
tain's gun,  would  look  over  his  com- 
pany and  all  being  in  order  he  would 
call  "forward!"  but  just  as  the  com- 
pany would  begin  to  march,  his  beau- 
tiful, spoiled  young  wife  would  come 
flatteringly  to  the  door  and  call  out 
"Oh,  Captain  McKenzie,  that  hen  re- 
fuses to  set."  "Halt!"  would  come 
the  command,  and  while  the  men  wait- 
ed, the  momentous  problem  was  dis- 
cussed, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
march  to  the  field  was  started  once 
more.  Tradition  Las  it  that  these  in- 
terruptions were  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  love  of  the  military  was  evident 
in  all  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists. 

Many  things  contributed  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  City  of  Kent.  Owing 
to  exposure  in  the  long  journey  over- 
land from  Houston  and  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  and  dug-outs 
in  which  they  lived,  the  change  in  cli- 
mate from  that  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, the  drinking  of  the  fine  liq- 
uors lironght  from  old  England,  caus- 
ed many  to  fall  ill  and  die.  Their 
graves  may  still  be  located  by  a  few 
(if  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Once     the   colonists     got     the,   impres 
sion    the    country    was    sickly,      the      re- 
maining   settlers    grew    discouraged    and 
wrote    back    to    England     most    sarca 
and    untrue    accounts      of     the    country. 
Some   wrote   "The   country     is     no   ac- 
count,  there   is  no  timber,  not   even     a 
riding   switch      can     be     found    in      the 
whole  27,000  acr  Such   letters  dis- 

couraged     further      immigration,      .the 
colonists   who   survived,   abandoned   the 
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land      and    it      reverted    back    into      tlie 
hands   of   the    original    owners. 

Mr.  Fra/ier  was  a  surveyor  and 
partner  of  Jacob  DeCordova,  and  spent 
one  night  with  the  Martin  family  in 
this  colony.  The  house  was  most  pe- 
culiar, being  built  with  yellow  willow, 
wattled  from  tree  to  tree,  making  a  circu- 
lar house  and  the  wattles  were  covered 
with  mud.  The  roof  was  of  thatch. 
Tn  addition  to  this  the  family  had  a 
tent.  Mr.  Frazier  said  such  hospital- 
ity as  those  Englishmen  dispensed  was 
never  surpassed.  They  brewed  a 


delicious  punch  wsich  was  served  in  a 
huge  silver  bowl  and  it  was  most  wel- 
come as  the  travellers  had  their  nerves 
tried  severely  all  day  by  Indian  alarms 
All  of  the  aristocratic  linage,  brought 
with  them  solid  silver  and  beautiful  china 
from  their  i  homes.  Tradition 

says  that  much  of  this  silver  is  buried 
near  the  fast  disappearing  graves  and  in 
the  eaves  and  dugout  homes  of  these  ear- 
ly settlers.  However  that  be,  a  World 
of  unrecorded  romance  and  pathos  lies 
in  the  graves  of  the  lonely  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  Kent. 


The  Beautiful  Grey  Horse  of  the  Plains 

I'y  Curley  Hate-he r,  Myrtle  Point.  Or'  </<»i. 


I  have  had  some  inquiries  about  a 
wild  horse  which  used  to  range  along 
the  Kansas  and  Colorado  line,  so  I  will 
tell  the  readers  of  Frontier  Times  what 
I  know  of  this  beautiful  animal.  I  was 
catching  wild  .horses  in  that  section  of 
country  in  1868,  and  I  saw  this  horse 
very  often.  He  was  never  seen  with 
other  mustangs,  but  was  always  alone. 
When  T  first  saw  him  he  was  a  beauti- 
ful grey. with  long  mane  and  tail,  and  I 
often  ran  him  to  try  to  rope  him.  I  al- 
ways rode  the  best  and  fastest  horses  I 
could  get,  but  I  never  rode  one  which 
could  make  this  splendid  wild  horse 
break  a  pace.  He,  kept  drifting  south, 
through  No  Man 's  Land  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
when  I  was  carrying  some  dispatches 
from  ( 'olenian  county  to  Company  A  at 
Menard  in  1874.  I  came  upon  him  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Menard,  and  im- 
mediately recognized  him  as  the  same, 
horse  I  bad  so  vainly  tried  lo  catch  five 
or  six  years  before,  although  he  was  al- 
most white.  I  took  after  him  and  ran 
him  for  quite  awhile,  but,  as  usual,  he 
'out-distanced  me,  and  not  having  time  to 
tarry  long,  as  the  dispatches  had  to  be 
delivered,  1  resolved  to  return  and  make 
another  attempt  to  catch  him. 

On  my  return  trip  I  found  him,  dead. 
A  Mexican  lion  had  jumped  out  of  a  live 
oak  tree  onto  his  back  and  bit  him  just 
back  of  the  head.  -There  were  signs  of 
a  terrible  struggle,  but  the.  beautiful 
wild  horse  had  received  a  death  wound, 


and  died  there.  I  examined  him  close- 
ly, but  could  find  no  brand  nor  mark  of 
any  kind  on  him. 

At  that  time  I  belonged  to     Company 
E  of  the  Texas  Rangers  and     we     made 


ley  Hatcher 

frequent    trips    to      Menard,    Fort       M  . 

and    Paint      Rock ;    in    fact,      we    scouted 

south,   southwest   and   northwest  all   over 

that     region.  saw     wild     ho 

as    wild    as      wild    Indians.      T    am       sure 

there  are  many  of  the  old    ! 

ing  who  have  seen     this  be, 

horse  on  the  range  and   no  doubt      M 

of  them,  like     myself,  tried   to     --aptuiv 

him.       I  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  with  the 

old  Ranger  boys  at  Menard  next  August. 
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Captain  Lucy  Explodes  the  Ben  Thompson  Myths 

Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  in  17*e  Austin  American,  March  14,  1926 


WISE  MAN  said  in  the  long  ago, 
"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
Henry  Ford  said,  when  called 
as  a  witness  and  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  the  famous  Chicago  Tribune  libel 
suit,  "All  history  is  bunk."  Arthur 
Brisbane,  in  a  stoiy  of  very  recent  date 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  history  is  75  per 
cent  imagination.  Practical  writers 
throughout  the  ages  conceeded  truth 
stranger  than  fiction.  Henry  Ford  was 
sneered  at  by  the  Hghbrows  for  his  can- 
did and  very  verse  remark  concerning 
the  history  of  all  the  ages.  He  was 
punctured  by  the  waspish  scribes,  he 
was  caricatured  by  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  artists  and  branded  as  a  hu- 
ma,n  dumbbell  by  the  very  exclusive  in- 
tplligenzia  of  the  civilized  world.  Then 
along  came  Arthur  Brisbane  with  his 
quaint  conclusion  and  the  highbrows  and 
the  scribes  and  th»  cartoonists  may  have 
gnashed  their  teeth  but  they  never  mur- 
mured a  protest  in  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Tra- 
dition for  the  mo*!;  part  is  a  musty  old 
liar.  A  thousand  writers  have  written 
stories  of  the  noted  Ben  Thompson  and 
his  encounter  in  the  long  ago  with  Cap- 
tain James  E.  Lucy.  A  thousand  ne\\^ 
papers  have  published  these  stories.  No 
two  stories  were  a'iko.  They  were  not 
based  on  facts.  They  were  more  than 
75  per  cent  imagination  with  a  garnish- 
ment of  tradition.  Indeed  the  real  story 
has  never  appeared  in  the  press  of  Texas 
or  the  newspapers  or  magazines  of  Anirr 
ica.  Ben  Thompson  was  shot  to  death 
long  ago.  Those  who  were  eyewitnes  <>s 
to  the  famous  run-in  are  sleeping  their 
last  sleep,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
exception  is  Captain  James  E.  Lucy,  i lie- 
hero  of  a  thousand  tales.  lie  is  in  tin- 
land  of  the  living.  Tie  has  been  on  a 
bed  of  pain  for  months.  Xow  for  the 
first  time  he  has  given  the  story,  with  i_ts 
details,  just  as  it  happened.  He  was 
not-  a  peace  officer  when  the  encounter 
occurred.  Ben  Thompson  was  not  a 
peace  officer.  Be.i  Thompson  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  gambling  house  on  the 
avenue  in  the  capital  city.  Captain  Lucy 


was  engaged  in  private  business,  which 
called  him  to  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 
From  the  hour  that  the  melee  took  place 
until  a  very  recent  date  Captain  Lucy 
ignored  all  the  tales  that  were  written 
and  all  the  fantastic  descriptions  that 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Tex- 
as and  elsewhere  throughout  the  years. 
A  modest  man  is  this  noted  Texan.  He 


Hen  Thompson. 

oever  talked  of  himself.  He  shunned 
publicity.  His  closest  friends  were 
newspaper  men  oc  the  old  school  and  yet, 
they  never  were  permitted  to  exploit  the 
incidents  of  his  career  or  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  his  inner  life.  History  should 
lie  accurate  to  be  of  value,  and'  justice 
should  he  done  all  concerned  by  the  par- 
ticipants or  makers  of  history  as  well- as 
those  who  chronicle  the  events  from 
which  history  is  made.  This  is  the  story 
of  Ben  Thompson  and  Captain  Lucy  as 
given  by  the  latter: 

"Throughout  all  the  years  the  seal  of 
silence  has  closed  L:y  lips,  but  in  justice 
to  myself  and  the  noted  Ben  Thompson, 
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T  have  decided  to  give  you  the  real 
facts  of  the  story  of  my  clash  with  Ben 
Thompson  in  the  long  ago.  Hundreds 
of  stories  have  been  written  by  hundreds 
of  writers  and  all  at  variance  with  the 
farts.  Many  of  these  talcs  were  manu- 
factured out  of  pure  fiction.  Others 
were  gathered  by  their  writers  from  gar- 
rulous tongues  who  are  supposed  to  hand 
on  to  posterity  the  traditions  of  the  per- 
iod in  which  they  lived.  Now  I  believe 
in  truth  and  in  justice — in  justice  even 
to  lien  Thompson,  who  had  enough  to  an- 
swer for  without  ].is  courage  being  ques- 
tioned or  his  motives  impugned.  Ben 
Thompson  was  a  very  dangerous  man, 
but  a  most  courageous  man.  He  never 
showed  the  white  feather  in  his  life. 
There  was  a  convention  of  cattlemen 
in  the  city  of  Austin.  The  cattlemen  of 
that  period,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  faults,  were  men  of  unquestioned 
nerve,  men  without  fear  and  men  who 
had  braved  dangers  all  their  lives.  After 
the  regular  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion there  was  a  banquet  held  at  Simon's 
Cafe,  a  noted  restaurant  on  the  avenue 
in  those  days.  Of  course,  the  cowmen 
were  enjoying  life  and  many  speeches 
had  been  made. 

Captain  Lee  Hall,  a  noted  ranger,  was 
there  aud  the  catriemen  called  upon  him 
to  make  a  talk.  He  mounted  a  chair, 
lie  was  a  rare  entertainer  and  those  pres- 
ent, on  tlie  side  of  the  cafe  reserved  for 
functions,  were  uproariously  applauding 
his  remarks.  On  tl.'e  other  side  of  the  big 
room  were  the  tables  usually  occupied  by 
those  not  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tions or  asscciatiois  which  gave  their 
affairs  at  Simon's  I  was  seated  at  one 
of  the  tables.  There  were  four  around 
the  table,  -lames  A.  Hamilton,  then  con- 
nected with  a  banking  house,  was  one  of 
the  four.  Frsnk  Maddox,  a  big  cattle 
and  land  man,  another.  My  lifelong 
friend,  Col.  William  Greene  Sterett, 
famous  for  years  ii>  the  newspaper  world 
of  America,  was  the  fourth.  Now  1  had 
been  in  Mexico  in  the  connection  with  a 
big  deal  that  Hamilton  had  on  in  that 
country.  By  appointment  I  met  Hamil- 
ton early  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  at 
the  Travis  Club.  There  we  discussed 
the  deal  for  quite  a  while  and  finally  ad- 
journed to  Simon's  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hamilton,  for  dinner. 


"Captain  Lee  Hall  had  been  my  pal. 
We  had  served  together  in  the  rangers. 
We  had  bunked  together  in  northwest 
Texas.  lie  was  almost  as  close  to  me  as  a 
brother.  There  were  large  strong  or 
.screen  doors  to  Simon's  cafe.  While  the 
merriment  was  at  its  height  around  the 
banqueting  board  and  Hall  was  using  a 
chair  as  a  rostrum  for  speaking  purposes, 
one  of  the  screen  doors  was  pushed  in- 
ward and  revolve?  in  hand,  Ben  Thomp- 
son walked  toward  Hall.  Hall  was  one 
of  the  bravest  men  I  ever  knew.  He  had 
been  given  the  acid  test  as  a  ranger  many 
times.  Thompson  was  in  an  ugly  mood. 
He  had  not  been  invited  to  the  banquet. 
He  disliked  Lee  Hall.  He  looked  upon 
Hall  as  a  personall  enemy.  He  used  his 
gun  as  a  club,  smashing  the  glass  and 
(it  her  tableware  and  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  bent  upon  deadly  work. 

"Then  happened  the  most  remarkable 
stampede  I  have  ever  witnessed,  Thomp- 
son was  known  from  border  to  border 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  of 
the  period.  Banqueters  deserted  their 
long  tables.  They  deserted  the  place. 
Hall  never  drew  his  gun.  I  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  most  precarious  place,  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  and  I  drew  and 
cocked  my  pistol  and  covered  Thompson. 
He  said  to  me,  'Captain,  this  is  not  your 
light.  You  have  no  business  in  it.  It 
does  not  concern  you.'  Now  I  had  no 
ambition  to  kill  Thompson.  I  do  not 
think  he  desired  to  kill  me.  Lee  Hall  was 
the  man  I  was  thinking  of.  He  was  my 
loyal  pal  and  friend.  As  I  have  said 
those  interested  the  most  had  stampeded 
the  place.  Like  the  Arabians,  they  had 
folded  their  tents  or  cloaks  about  them 
and  the  place  that  they  had  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  affair  was  a  banquet 
hall  deserted. 

"I  held  a  cocked  gun  in  my  hand.  In 
the  rear  of  the  tables  was  a  vacant  space 
and  against  the  ~<Tall  was  a  large  safe. 
Thompson  as  well  as  me  our  lives.  Wil- 
sal'e.  He  kept  his  gun  in  his  hand.  My 
gun  was  cocked  and  covered  him.  In- 
deed I  was  taking  no  chances,  but  I  was 
not  there  to  stay  if  I  could  avoid  it.  He 
continued  to  tell  me  that  it  was  not  my 
fight,  that  I  was  not  concerned,  that  it 
was  his  and  his  slone.  There  was  a 
rear  entrance,  and  then  something  hap- 
pened which  may  have  prevented  blood- 
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shed,  bloodshed  lhat  would  have  cost 
Thompson  as  well  as  me  our  lives.  Will- 
liam  Henry  Crane  was  a  brilliant  and 
lovable  member  of  congress  from  Texas. 
Cuero  was  his  home.  He  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Colonel  Sterett,  fam- 
ous writer  and  lei-onteur  called  to  his 
long  home  in  the  not  recent  past.  There 
we  stood,  guns  in  1  and.  I  did  not  dare 
turn  to  peer  into  the  rear  section  of  the 
place.  All  at  once  there  was  a  rustle  or 
push  and  a  sound  of  footsteps.  Then  a 
voice  rang  out,  'Ben,  give  me  your  gun.' 
Then  I  did  look.  The  man  who  had 
stepped  in  between  us  was  Congressman 
(Vane.  Without  a  word  Thompson  hand- 
ed Crane  his  gun. 

"'Ihis  done,  Crane  turned  to  me  and 
said,  'Will  you  give  me  your  gun,  Cap- 
tain.'' Thompson  had  complied  witfi 
his  request.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do.  Into  Crane's  hands  I  placed 
my  pistol.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
Cnero,  one  of  the  democratic  leaders  and 
orators  of  his  day,  departed  with  the 
guns.  Thompson  called  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  'Mack,  where  are  you?'  A 
large  negro  who  was  employed  by  Ben 
Thompson  at  his  gambling  house  joined 
our  party  of  two.  He  was  the  personal 
valet  and  attendant  of  Thompson,  and 
he  handed  Thompson  a  gun. 

"If  he  had  been  so  disposed,  Thomp- 
son had  me  at  his  'mercy.  He  had  a 
gun  and  I  was  unarmed.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  I 
merely  remarked  to  him,  'You  have  a 
gun.  Where  do  I  come  in?'  He  look- 
ed me  squarely  in  the  eye.  He  did  not 
show  a  trace  of  anger.  He  merely 
stated,  'There  are  bad  men  outside.  You 
must  protect  me.  Here  is  my  gun.  Are 
you  ready  to  go?  If  you  are,  there  is 
a  horse  and  cart  on  the  avenue  in  this 
same  block.'  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  placed  the  gun  that  the  ne- 
gro Mack  had  given  him  in  my  hand. 
We  walked  to  the  main  exit.  On  the 
outside  were  four  or  five  men  as  desper- 
ate as  I  knew  in  Texas.  They  had  no 
use  for  Ben  Thompson.  Regardless  of 
this,  they  exhibited  no  signs  of  hostility. 
We  walked  to  {!!•;  place  Thompson  had 
indicated.  We  entered  the  cart  and  I 
drove  Thompson  to  a  place  where  he  had 
asked  to  be  taken  for  the  night.  We 
stopped  at  the  house,  he  dismounted  and 


entered  the  place.  He  sent  a  man  out 
and  the  man  mounted  the  cart  and  drove 
back  to  the  avenue  to  Simon's  cafe. 

"There  I  found  Hamilton  at  the  table 
where  we  were  sealed  when  Ben  Thomp- 
son entered  the  place,  began  the  smashing 
of  glassware  and  stampeded  the  crowd. 
Hamilton  sat  there  cool  and  unconcern- 
ed. He  did  not  get  out  of  his  chair 
while  the  stampede  was  on.  He  watch- 
ed the  proceedings,  but  I  doubt  if  he  en- 
joyed the  danger  signs  and  the  display 
of  weapons.  This  is  the  story,  but  not 
all  of  the  story.  On  the  morning  follow- 
ing, I  met  Thompson  and  he  asked  tnc  to 
walk  with  him  to  the  jewelry  store  of  G. 
B.  Bahn  &  Co.  lie  appeared  to  be  in 
a  very  appreciative  mood.  Together 
we  visited  the  Bahn  Shop.  There  he 
ordered  a  pair  of  cuff  buttons  for  me, 
made  of  English  sovereigns.  They  have 
remained  in  my  possession  throughout 
all  the  years.  Then  he  insisted  we  vis- 
it a  clothing  store,  where  he  insisted  on 
buying  a  five  gallon  hat  of  the  Stetson 
make  and  one  of  the  showiest  that  has 
ever  come  within  my  range  of  vision. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  wear  five- 
gallon  hats.  They  never  apepaled  to 
me  .  Really  I  protested  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift,  but  he  said  he  Vish- 
ed  to  give  evidence  in  a  slight  way  of  his 
gratitude  for  what  I  had  done  for  him  in 
preventing  bloodshed  the  night  before 
as  well  as  in  affording  him  protection 
as  lie  journeyed  from  Simon's  place  to 
the  place  where  he  had  spent  -the  night. 
There  was  no  other  way  out  of  it.  Five- 
gallon  hats.  They  never  appealed  to 
souvenirs  of  this  -\ery  thrilling  incident 
in  my  career. 

'Of  course,  I  have  wore  the  hat, 
but  the  sleeve  buttons,  made  of  English 
sovereigns,  and  of  a  design  popular  in 
those  days,  have  never  been  out  of  my 
possession.  Hamilton  and  Maddox  and 
Sterett  are  dead.  It  is  useless  to  refer 
to  the  finish  of  Thompson.  As  danger- 
ous as  he  was,  he  was  a  courageous  man, 
courageous  at  all  times.  Many  Texas 
newspapers  of  the  period  were  very  un- 
fair to  Thompson.  They  said  he  was 
yellow  without  courage  and  ever  reaih" 
to  take  advantage  of  any  man  at  the 
mercy  of  his  guri.  Justice  should  b'e 
done  this  noted  product  of  wild  days  in 
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Texas  and    that    which   I  wish  to   imp 

upon  you   is  that  Thompson  was  one     of 

the  most     dangerous     men     I  have     ever 

known   as  well   MS  one  of  the  most  cour- 

iUS  that   ever  faced  a  gun.       He     did 

evince     the  -slightest     trace     of  fear 

when  I  covered  him  with  my  gun  on  that 

:-ed  him  to  save     the 

life,  if  possible,  of  my  friend  and  pal,  Lee 

Hall,  who  was  with  me  in  my  ranger  days 

and   who   made   a   glorious  record  in  the 


Philippines  and  again  as  a  peace  officer 
in  Texas  in  later  years.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  given  the  facts  and  it 
will  be  the  last  time.  Personal  publicity  is 
i  lie  thing,  as  I  see  it,  if  given  for  self 
exploitation.  I  am  giving  you  this 
story  because  I  wish  the  chaff  blown  from 
the  wheat  and  the  public  to  be  fuuly  in- 
formed as  to  that  encounter  with  Thomp- 
son, while  I  remain  in  he  land  of  the  liv- 
ing." 


The  Great  Steamboat  Race 


The  last  surviving  passenger  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  on  if:-  memorable  race  with 
the  Natchez  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis  also  was  tile  first  reconstruction 
rnor  of  Louisiana  after  the  Civil 
AYar.  He  is  Henry  Clay  Wai-moth.  *•">, 

6W  Orleans. 

\Varitioth     was  aboard     the  Robert     E. 
5  :W   p.  m.    June  30,  1870,     when 
(he  boat   sleamc.l  ;;way  with  the  Natchez 
from  the  Canal  Street   wharf.       He     left 
boal   at    Vicksburg  to  return  to  busi- 
ness duties. 

"The  Lee  was  stripped     down  like     a 
battleship  going  info  action,"  said  War- 
plain  John  W.   Cannon   had 
..a red   to  win  that  race.       The     Lee's 
snars     and   dunnage     were  stripped     off. 
Portions     of    her  guards     aft  the     wheel 
cut   away  to  prevent     dead 
ir  and  air  resistance.       "I  was     told 
that  besides  a  huge  supply  of  pine  knots 
for  fuel,  the   I.ee  carried  a  lot  of  spoiled 
fat   bacon  and  barrels  of  rosin  and  pitch 
and  even  tallow  e;) 'idles  to  keep  the  steam 
at  the  highest  possible  pressure.       I     did 
not     see  any  of  That,  however.       And     I 
did  not  see  any  negro  sitting  on  the  safe- 
ty'valve,  either. 

"The  Lee  and  the  Natchez  were  differ- 
ent in  build.  The  Lee  looked  a  bit  un- 
gainly compared  to  the  Natchez.  The 
was  broader  in  the  bow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Natchez  came  along  like 
a  racer.  Her  bow  was  sharp  as  a  razor 
blade. 

"All    the  way    up    to  Vicksburg    the 

Natchez  was  in  plain  sight  from  the  Lee 

•pt     for  some  brief  spaces     when  we 

rounded    a  sharp  bend.      But  she    never 

caught  us. 


"We  reached  Vicksburg  on  the  Lee 
just  24  hours  and  38  minutes  after  we 
started  upstream  from  Canal  Street  in 
New  Orleans.  There  a  fuel  ship  was 
waiting  for  us  and  the  crew  rushed 
aboard  the  Lee  100  cords  of  fat  pine 
knots  simply  oozing  rosin. 

"The  Natchez  came  along  16  minutes 
behind  the  Lee  at  Vicksburg  steaming 
like  a  house  afire.  But  she  never  caught 
the  Lee.  The  Lee  pulled  into  St.  Louis 
at  11:25  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  her 
whistle  howling  raid  her  gun  booming. 
She  made  the  trip  in  three  days,  18  hours 
and  14  minutes.  The  Natchez  arrived  at 
6  p.  m.  the  same  day.  She  had  made 
the  trip  in  three  days,  21  hours  and  58 
minutes,  allowing  for  lost  time  in  repair 
and  fog.  Captain  Leathers  always 
claimed  thai  deducting  that  time  out  for 
fog  and  machinery  repairs,  he  had  beat 
the  Lee  by  some  20  minutes." 

\Varmoth,  lawyer,  sugar  planter  and 
host  at  the  princely  Magnolia  plantation 
on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  en- 
tertained in  his  home  Mark  Twain. 

He  was  a  pioneer  at  18  and  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  United  States  Army 
before  he  was  20.  He  was  dishonorably 
discharged  by  General  Ulysses  Grant  for 
overstaying  a  leave  of  absence  and  rein- 
stated by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

lie  was  governor  of  Louisiana  at  26  the 
constitution  of  the  State  being  amended 
so  that  he  could  take  office  at  that  age. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
Send  to  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Reported  Killed  in  Bass  Canyon  Attack 


Some  queer  things  have  happened  on 
the  Texas  frontier  during  the  early  days. 
and  among  them  v;as  the  killing  of  a  man 
named  Grant  by  Indians  in  Bass  Canyon 
in  1880,  mention  of  which  was  made  by 
Morvc  L.  Weaver  in  a  slory  published 
in  the  January  number  of  Frontier 
Times.  Judge  0.  W.  Williams,  of  Fort 
Stockton,  writing  us  under  date  of  March 
10,  says : 

"I  am  enclosing  you  a  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Grant  of  Portland,  Maine, 
referring  in  part  to  his  trip  through 
Uass  Canyon  in  IfK),  and  in  part  to  a 
trip  **ade  by  a  parly  in  1875,  of  which 
we  were  both  members,  when  we  cross- 
ed the  Tulia.  Creek  just  above  the  be- 
ginning of  Tide  Canyon,  and  visited  a 
pile  of  horse  bones  then  reputed  to  be 
the  remains  of  hcc-ses  killed  by  General 
Mc.Kenzie  either  just,  before  or  just  after 
the  fight  on  Battle  Creek.  The  trail  of 
McKenzie 's  wagons  was  quite  plain  at 
that  time,  so  plain  that  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  other  wagons  must  have 
traveled  over  it  after  McKenzie's  day. 
Mr.  Grant  was  reported  in  the  papers  of 
his  home  town  HS  having  been  killed  in 
that  Bass  Canyon  attack,  but  he  never 
knew  who  was  the  (Irani  said  to  have 
lost  his  life  in  that  affair." 

Mr.  Grant,  who,  by  the  way,  is  treas- 
urer of  Deering  Lodge,  No.  183,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  writes  Judge 
Williams  as  follows : 

"My  dear  O.  W. : — -Thanks  for  copy 
of  Frontier  Times,  which  I  am  returning 
as  requested,  same  mail  with  this.  T 
was  particularly  interested  in  two  arti- 
cles, naturally  more  in  the  one  with  re- 
ference to  the  killing  in  Bass  Canyon 
than  the  other,  the  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians by  General  McKenzie  on  the 
Plains  in  1874.  You  will  remember  we 
were  at  the  place.  Tide  Canyon,  where 
the  troops  rounded  up  the  Indians  and 
killed  their  ponies.  I  have  several  pony 
teeth  which  I  picked  up  there.  As  to 
the  killing  of  Grant,  I  would  like  to 
know  just  who  he  was  and  where  he 
came  from.  1  have  never  been  able  to 
credit  as  a  fact  that  1  was  the  victim, 
and  yet  it  was  my  privilege  to  read 


my  obituary  notice  in  my  then  home 
(Meriden,  Conn.)  paper.  Since  then  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  this  killing  have  ap- 
peared in  "Six  Years  With  the  Texas 
Bangers,"  (by  Gillett),  and  now  in  the 
Frontier  Times,  though  without  initials. 
'Phis  article  in  the  Times  by  Mi-.  Weaver 
is  not  exactly  as  related  to  us  by  the 
stage  hands  at  Van  Horn's  Wells,  also 
not  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
.Mr.  .Murphy,  whom  I  met  at  El  Paso 
shortly  after.  They  stated  that  Mur- 
phy got  his  wifa  and  children  back  of 
him  and  gradually  worked  his  way  back 
to  the  stage  station.  Murphy  did  not 
say  that  his  rifle  was  out  of  condition, 
but  that  he  used  it  to  some  advantage. 
Also  lie  stated  tint  at.  the  head  of  the 
wagon  train  was  a  wagon  containing 
four  men,  gamblers  he  called  them,  that 
said  wagon  was  drawn  b\  two  horses  or 
mules,  and  that  at  first  fire  by  the. In- 
dians these  four  men  skinned  out  and 
left  the  rest  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
We  went  through  the  Canyon  in  the 
night,  and  about  two  weeks  after  the 
killing.  There  must  have  been  several 
horses  or  mules  killed,  as  when  we  pass- 
ed the  spot  the  stench  was  fierce.  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  Canyon,  but  am  hop- 
ing to  re-visit  it  and  view  the  place 
where  my  bones  have  rested  more  than 
forty  years." 


Photographs  Noted     Characters. 

Send  fifty  cents  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Longley,  Sam  Houston, 
Ben  Milam,  Bat  Masterson,  and  others, 
I  have  ph'otos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


If  you  have  any  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
Send  to  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Bob  Glasscock  Tells  of  Cow- Punching  Days 

Corn  Melton  Cross  in  Dallas  Semi  Weekly  /•'<inn  A>/rv,   April  I,  1927 


CATTLK.MAN  who  knew  years 
of  study  in  every  man's  college 
life  speaks  little  of  himself,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  stirring  of  old 
memories,  wherewith  he  couples  up  with 
the  "boys"  of  herd  and  drive,  that  he 
talks  at  any  length.  It  is  of  such  an  ac- 
count of  events  or  pioneer  days  in  cattle 
trailing,  of  friendships  as  loyal  as  that 
exemplified  by  Damon  and  Pythias,  of 
bucking  broncs,  of  camp  fires  and  night 
herds,  passing  panoramically  through 
his  mind,  that  induced  Bob  Glasscock  to 
select  the  following  story  from  the  many 
in  his  abundant  store,  that  I  might  give 
it  to  you  here. 

"My  father  moved  from  Travis  to 
Stephens  ('(unity  when  I  was  but  two 
years  old  and  my  earliest  remembrance  is 
of  cattle,  cattle  everywhere  on  acres  of 
green  grass  as  free  as  the  air.  Father 
bos-ed  the  old  "Anvil  Ranch"  for  years 
and  later  worked  for  Bill  Hitson  of  Bed- 
son's  prairie.  Soon  after  taking  his  last 
herd  up  the  trail  to  Greer  County,  Okla., 
for  Ed  Watson,  he  acquired  a  ranch  for 
himself.  I  had  "pulled  leather"  from 
the  time  I  could  sit  astride  a  horse,  and 
as  1  grew  older  I  learned  to  pull  the  reins 
instead. 

At  thirteen  I  was  making  a  "top" 
hand.  That  year  marked  the  turning  of 
my  life  from  boyhood  to  man's  estate  for. 
it  was  then  1  looked,  for  the  last  time, 
info  the  eyes  thai  held  the  love  light  of 
a  mother.  When  she  was  laid  to  rest 
home  lost  mueh  oi'  its  meaning  for  me — 
the  understanding  heart  of  it  had  gone. 
And  while  I  worked  with  my  father  for 
sometime,  there  was  a  r>  urge  for 

change  that  I  knew  would  get  me  in  the 
end.  It  was  the  year  1  was  seventeen, 
that  I,  with  two  neighbor  boys  (and  ev- 
erybody was  neighbors  who  lived  within 
fifty  miles)  whos"  names  were  Doc  and 
Bill  Nolan,  decided  to  take  Horace  Gree- 
ley's  advice  and  that  fall  we  trailed  500 
head  of  steers  to  Crockett  County.  It 
was  exciting  and  inter! sting,  that  first 
trip,  short  as  it  was ;  but  when  delivery 
was  made  we  were  all  ready  to  go  back 
home  for  awhile. 

"The  spring  following  our  trail  driv- 


ing, the  wanderlust  got  me  going  again 
and  .Jim  Washlnirii,  Lee  Scott  and  my- 
self set  sail  on  our  prairie  schooners 
from  father's  ranch  near  LaCasa,  Steph- 
ens County,  to  "somewhere"  in  the  Tex- 
as Panhandle.  We  finally,  drew  rein  at 
the  "N-Bar-N"  headquarters. 

"There  was  something  like  a  hundred 
or  more  punchers  there  looking  for  work 
same  as  we  were,  and  on  the  morning 
that  work  began,  which  was  April  1,  the 
ranch  table  was  set  for  114  boys.  I  went 
to  Tom  Coffey  and  asked  for  a  job,  for 
I'd  heard  a  trail  drive  was  in  the  making. 
He  looked  me  over  and  said,  sort  of  un- 
certain like,  "have  you  ever  rode  the 
trail,  busied  bronchos  or  stood  night 
guard.'''  I  didn't  feel  very  competent, 
in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  but  I  was 
broke  and  I  had  the  assurance  of  youth, 
so  I  said,  "I  have  not  trailed  much  and  I 
would  rather  have  my  ponies  broke,  but 
I  can  stay  awake  nights  and  I  am  broke 
and  need  a  job  Mr.  Coffey  and  if  you  will 
give  me  a  trial  I  will  do  my  best  and  if 
I  don't  please  you,  why  you  can  just 
fire  me  and  I  will  take  my  medicine  like 
a  man."  That  seemed  to  please  him, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  Kid,  that  is  fair 
enough.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  boy  either 
hungry  or  broke,  so  get  busy  and  we  will 
see  what  you  can  do." 

"Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  make  good 
and  the  boys  were  more  overjoyed  to 
help  me  by  picking  me  the  wildest, 
bronchos  they  h;,d.  As  a  consequece 
the  third  day  of  my  try  out  I  let  an  un- 
usually hard  bucket  fall  back  on  me  and 
crush  my  leg.  Mr.  Coft'ey  was  in  Pan- 
handle City  at  the  time,  having  left  word 
that  all  of  us  boys  slated  for  the  trail 
drive  were  to  meet  him  there  next  day 
and  stock  up  wil'i  bedding  for  the  trip. 

"Among  us  was  a  fellow  named  Hain- 
ey,  who  had  drawn  a  regular  devil  of  a 
horse,  and  he  wasn't  any  too  anxious  for 
the  initial  job  of  riding  him.  Logan 
Coffey,  nephew  oi'  Tom's,  good  scout 
that  he  was,  offered  to  try  the  fir^t  sit- 
ting, and  that  was  about  all  he  did ;  for 
he  hadn't  much  more  than  hit  the  saddle 
until  he  felt  the  ground  rise  up  and  hit 
him.  Kaincy  remarked:  "The  horse 
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can't  do  that  always,  and  I  will  show  him 
he  can't.  After  he  had  mounted  and 
the  pony  had  a  few  rounds  of  bucking 
he  settled  down  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
over  his  desire  to  shed  his  rider.  We 
were  five  miles  from  the  camp  when  he 
suddenly  changed  his  opinion  and  rose 
up,  seemingly  trying  to  reach  for  the 
sky.  About  that  time  Rainey  hit  the 
dust. 

"When  the  boys  caught  the  pony  and 
brought  him  back  to  Rainey  he  offered 
the  best  pair  of  g-<.ves  in  Panhandle  City 
to  the  puncher  who  would  ride  him  to 
that  place.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  get- 
ting any  takers,  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
broke,  was  without  gloves  and  had  a 
busted  leg  that  so.  med  it  could  not  hurt 
me  much  worse  were  the  deciding  factors 
in  me  offering  to  enter  the  contest.  The 
boys  protested  when  I  asked  them  to 
put  my  saddle  on  the  pony,  saying  I 
could  not  ride  him  with  that  bum  leg, 
but  they  did  it  and  held  him  for  me  to 
mount.  He  was  a  past  master  in  his 
art,  all  right,  and  I  was  a  green  bronc 
buster,  but  with  an  occasional  pull  at  the 
leather  I  somehow  managed  to  keep  on 
him  until  he  was  cither  tired  out  or  dis- 
gusted. Anyway,  1  rode  him  into  the 
city  where  Mr.  Coffey  met  us  with  'How 
comes  it  the  Kid's  riding  the  dun  horse?' 
Upon  being  told  that  he  had  bucked  oil' 
both  Logan  and  llainey,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'They  toll  me  you  are  the  only 
one  that  can  ride  the  yellow  horse.  How 
about  it?  And  how  is  your  leg?  I 
guess  it's  hurting  you  pretty  bad.' 

"I  grinned  and  _said,  'I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  ride 
the  dun  or  not ;  all  I  know  is  I  am  the 
only  one  who  did.  My  leg  is  hurting 
about  as  bad  as  it  can.' 

"Well,  I  got  the  gloves.  Panhandle's 
best,  they  were,  costing  $2.50.  And  that 
was  not  all.  I  knew  by  the  tone  Mr. 
Coffey  had  used  in  speaking  to  me  that 
my  job  with  the  N-Bar-N's  was  cinched 
by  the  riding  I  had  given  that  dun  lion  •• 
and  so  it  was  to  the  end  of  the  trail. 

"It  was  a  jinx  'lay,  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  when  the  boss  of  the  N-Bar-N  set 
eighty-eight  co'-vpunchers  to  rounding  up 
cutting  and  massing.  There  were  to  be 
eight  herds  of  2,500  cattle  each,  totaling 
20,000  in  all,  each  herd  composed  of  cat- 
tle of  a  given  age,  and  all  of  them  to 


make  the  drive  from  there  to  Wolfe 
Point,  Mont.  With  every  herd  WHS  a 
boss,  a  hor.se  wrangler,  eight  cowboys  and 
a  cook  and  chuck  wagon.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  Tom  Coffey,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  was  my  boss,  and  needless  to  say 
how  glad  I  was  of  it.  Of  the  punchers 
with  our  outfit  I  remember  there  was 
Logan  Coffey,  Jim  Sherley  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Cap  Lovett  from  the  Coast  Coun- 
try, Tass  Crouson  from  the  Reynolds 
ranch  in  Throckmorton  County,  and 
George  Gray  from  Fort  Sill.  He  was  our 
cook,  and  his  melodious  'Come  and  get 
it'  three  times  a  day  stopped  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  drive  until  we  had  drunk 
our  fill  of  hot  coffee  that  would  carry 
double,  and  ate  good  baking  powder  bi- 
cuit,  three  inches  thick,  baked  in  a  cov- 
ered skillet;  good  bacon,  prime  beef,  un- 
til food  was  no  object. 

"There  were  other  cowboys  with 
whom  we  got  acquainted  on  the  trail 
that  were  with  our  other  herds,  among 
whom  I  recall  Ormond  and  Seymour 
Broome,  Big  Frank  Stephens,  boss  of  the 
herd  that  my  friends,  Jim  Washbnrn  and 
Lee  Scott,  sang  to  sleep  with  '  0  Bury  Me 
Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie,'  and  other  fam- 
iliar cowboy  airs.  Joe  Weaver  was  an- 
other one,  boss  of  a  herd,  he  was,  too,  I 
remember.  And  there  are  many  whose 
faces  are  plain  in  my  memory,  but  whose 
names  escape  me  now. 

"We  went  up  the  old  Cliisholm  Trail. 
crossing  the,  Canadian  River  near  the 
Turkey  Track  ranch,  at  what  is  known 
MS  the  Adobe  Wall,  from  there  across  No 
Man's  Land  and  the  corners  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  on  into 
Montana.  Towns  were  like  the  familiar 
saying  of  the  Governors  of  the  Carolines, 
but  if  they  were  few  they  were  extreme- 
ly important  to  us.  Particularly  was 
(liis  true  of  Lamar,  Colo.;  Lusk,  Wyo., 
and  Terry,  Mont.,  at  which  we  crossed 
the  Yellowstone  River,  and  Fort  La  ramie 
There  it  was  we  forded  the  Lai-amie  Riv- 
er and  it  was  near  Lusk,  Wyo.,  that  we 
had  the  most  fun  on  that  trip. 

"We  had  some  trouble  finding  a  phnv 
to  bed  that  night.  The  prickly  pears 
were  like  hair  on  st  dog's  back,  but  we 
finally  found  an  opening  and  it  was  not 
long  until  everything  was  sitting  pretty. 
Cattle  quiet  and  boys,  too;  nothing  heard 
but  an  occasional  coyote  howl,  a  prairie 
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owl  or  ;i  puncher's  loud  snore.  Suddenly 
we  sal  ii]),  will!  one  accord,  at  a  shrill 
Tattle  stampeding!"' 

"Every  fellow  reached  for  his  boots, 
for  cowboys  always  know  the  meaning  of 
a  stait.pede  close  in  camp.  One  of  the 
boys.  Jack  Fennell  by  name,  not  more 
than  half  awake,  ran  right  out  into  the 
prickly  pears  in  his  sock  feet,  and  as  he 
stepped  on  one  and  grabbed  his  foot  with 
both  hands,  he  promptly  sat  right  back 
in  an  immense  bunch  of  them.  With 
that  he  let  out  a  series  of  yells  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  chief  of  the  Co- 
nianches,  and  we  all  ran  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  We  dug  him  out,  carried 
him  in  and  began  to  picking  thorns.  They 
were  there,  singly  and  in  bunches,  big, 
little,  rough,  smooth,  crooked,  straight, 
long  and  short.  Thorns  of  every  kind 
and  iniailty.  and  the  more  we  picked  the 
harder  we  laughed  and  the  worse  he 
cried  and  cussed.  It  was  more  trouble 
that  night  to  tend  to  Jack  than  it  was  the 
stampeded  herd.  When  we  finally  got 
him  so  lie  could  sir  down  and  walk  a  little 
we  let  him  finish  the  job,  but  for  the  rest 
of  that  drive  if  we  got  to  'sp'ilin'  for  a 
tight  we  sure  could  get  a  first-class 
sample  by  just  yelling  'Prickly  pear'  at 
.lack  IVnnell. 

"When  we  got  within  five  miles  of 
Ijfimar,  Colo..  Mr.  Cotl'ey  said  to  me:  'Kid 
yon  need  some  clothes,  so  I  will  let  you 
off  tomorrow  and  you  go  to  Lamar  and 
get  'em.'  I  didn't  need  any  urging,  for 
I  was  pining  to  u-'t  to  that  town,  and  so 
was  up  and  off  bright  and  early  next 
morning. 

"We  delivered  the  cattle  at  Wolfe 
Point.  Mont.,  af'ei  trailing  them  live 
months  to  a  day.  and  as  luck  would  have 
it  we  found  a  trainload  of  beeves  there 
from  the  '  X-Bar-X's,'  the  boss  of  which 
got  us  passes  to  Chicago  where  the  cattle 
were  to  be  shipped  to  market.  By  'us' 
I  mean  Mr.  Cot'fVy  and  myself.  When 
w  e  got  to  that  city  and  to  the  Exchange 
Building  we  had  thov  passes  exchanged 
for  some  to  Kansas  City  and  we  rode 
from  there  together  until  Mr.  Coft'ey  got 
in  the  nearest  point  of  the  ranch, 
wlK-n  he  left  me  and  I  went  on  up  to 
Washburn  and  doubled  back  to  Fort 
Worth,  where  I  chanced  to  meet  an  old- 
lime  friend,  called  Uncle  Van  Garden- 
hire,  and  we  went  en  home  together.  I 


had  no  thought  of  not  sometimfc  seeing 
Mr.  Cot'fey  again  \vhen  he  said  good-bye 
to  me,  but  I  never  have,  to  this  day,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  here  that  if  he  sees 
this  story  T  sure  would  like  to  have  a 
letter  from  him.  I  often  think  of  how 
he  warned  me  against  drinking,  gambling 
and  stealing,  advising  me  in  the  best  way 
a  man  could.  Tie  surely  was  a  fine  man 
and  a  good  boss,  too,  as  I  ever  saw  with 
a  herd." 

Mr.  Glasscock  seemed  to  b'e  seeing 
again  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  as 
he  said  in  a  reminiscent  way : 

''I  am  sort  of  lazing  on  the  job  now, 
and  kind  of  enjoying  it,  too;  for  it's  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  had  time 
to  do  it.  They  have  struck  a  40,000,000- 
foot  flow  of  gas  in  two  wells  on  my 
ranch,  and  while  the  gas  is  flowing  my 
cattle  are  growing  and  I  am  not  riding 
bucking  bronchos  or  going  up  the  trail 
with  steers.  But  it  was  a  great  life,  rid- 
ing with  the  herd,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground  'round  the  camp  fire  eat- 
ing and  spinning  \ ;  rns  or  unrolling  your 
bedding  and  sleeping  with  your  saddle 
for  your  heading,  and  the  stars  for  cov- 
er. It's  good  to  remember  those  hours, 
and  I  often  wonder  if  I  will  ever  know 
many  happier  ones  than  those  spent  on 
that  five  months'  i-aj]  up  to  Wolfe  Point, 
Mont." 


Appreciative. 

.Mrs.  Xora  Carpenter,  of  Dixie,  Wash., 
writes:  "I'lease  renew  my  subscription 
to  Frontier  Times  for  another  year,  as  I 
do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue.  While 
I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  new  C'.ver 
design  as  the  former  one,  I  enjoyed  the 
contents  of  the  April  number  very  much. 
The  authentic  articles  descriptive  of 
the  characteristics  of  Jim  Bridger  and 
Kit  Carson  are  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription  to  me.  For 
a  year  I  have  IK-MI  searching  books  and 
histories  of  the  Pi  ;neer  West  for 
what  those  articles  give.  I  wonder  if 
there  {•.;  am  old  timer  living  who  I  new 
or  met  up  v.ith  Marcus  Wtr>  i  ;. 

wife  on  the  trail  as  far  as  I  n-f   ! ' 
.so,  I  v.-i;h  they  would  writ 
though  ih ere  would   be   no    ' 
in   it.     Long   may   Front ioi    T 
per." 
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The  Truth  About  "Wild  Bill" 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Herbert  Cody  Blake, 
21  Greenpoint  Ave. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gopyrltfht  1927.    All  Rltfhti 

OR  OVER  50  years,  histories, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  the 
like  have  credited  "Wild  Bill" 
Hickok  with  being  the  greatest, 


deadliest,  quickest,  and  surest  shot  with 
a  revolver  of  the  West.  One  book,  a 
beautiful  rehash  of  all  the  old  dope, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  "Prince  of  Pis- 
toleers."  I  ask,  where  do  these  "h|f- 
torians"  and  roll-top  desk  fakirs  get 
their  dope?  Is  there  among  them  one 
who  knew  Wild  Bill?  Or  ever  saw  him? 

Have  they  any  facts  obtained  first 
handed?  For  over  fifty  years  the  old 
stuff  has  been  rehashed,  warmed  over 
and  over,  and  "histed"  at  the  public,  to 
be  repeated. 

It's  about  time  the  truth  was  told,  not 
only  about  Wild  Bill,  but  about  Bill 
Cody  (Buffalo  Bill),  Custer,  California 
Joe,  and  others,  especially  some  of  a  more 
recent  vintage — Bat  Masterson,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  never  knew  Wild  Bill.  I  do  know 
men  who  did — me  a  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  who  rode,  ate, 
drank,  smoked,  gambled  and  bunked 
with  him,  and  what's  of  more  interest, 
shot  with  him,  and  I  offer  the  following 
as  proof  that  he  was  not  the  expert  with 
a  44.  he  is  credited  with  being. 

Bill  Cody  seldom  told  the  truth,  "Sit- 
ting Bull"  overreached  him,  but  Cody 
had  Ananias,  Theresa  Humbert,  and  Dr. 
Cook  tied,  his  claim  of  having  killed 
"Tall  Bull,"  "Yellow  Hand."  Making 
the  Reprisal  on  "Turkey  Leg"  and  his 
Cheyennes  for  derailing  the  U.  P.  train 
in  1867  etcetera,  bung  illustrations.  Cody 
did  tell  the  truth  ivhen  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Was  Wild  Bill  a  crack  sho"1rt" 
he  replied,  "No!  Just  fair,  just  fair,"  ;md 
added  "Frank  North,  white  chief  of 
the  Pawnees,  he  was  the  best  revolver 
shot  standing  still,  in  the  air,  from  boss 
back,  or  at  running  animals  or  men  that 
I  ever  saw.  ("Last  of  the  Great  Scouts, 
Pg,328) 

It  is  doubtful  it  he  was  as  quick  as  the 
famous  gun  man  named  after  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  John  Wesley  Hardin.  No 


long  horn  of  the  old  school  will  allow  for 
a  second  that  Hickok  was  more  abrupt 
than  Jack  Hellish,  and  if  space  permitted 
a  score  of  men — real  gun-men  of  Texa-; 
and  Arizona,  who  equaled  Wild  Bill  for 
quickness  and  out-classed  him  in  shoot- 
ing. "Mr."  James — Jesse,  whom  I 
speak  of  as  "'Mr."  for  he  looms  up  quite 
respectable  compared  to  the  New  York, 
bandits  of  today.  Mr.  James,  like  John- 
ny Owens,  was  as  quick  on  the  draw  as 
Hickok  and  what  Hickok  was  not — a 
splendid  marksman. 

The  question  ha.s  been  frequently  ask- 
ed "Did  Wild  Bill  and  Jesse  James  ever 
meet?  Did  they  ever  fight,  together?" 
Probably  not.  I  fail  to  learn  if  so.  It 
is  a  safe  bet,  however,  that  had  they  <  ver 
"looked  for  each  other"  Hickok  would 
have  found  James  was  not  exactly  in  a 
trance,  and  anything  James  missed  on 
the  "deal"  he'd  have  gained  on  the 
"draw." 

Shooting  at  a  mark,  at  a  target,  for  a 
bullseye,  Bill  was  slow,  painfully  slow, 
and  absolutely  .1  i  >or  shot.  i.  e.  failed  to 
qualify. 

Which  bluff,  having  made  it,  I  will  up- 
holster with  facts. 

("apt.  Luther  II.  North,  81  years  old,  a 
highly  honored  resident  of  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  Chaplin  of  the  local  (!.  A.  R,  Post, 
an  ex-Government  official,  and  last  month 
elected  President,  of  the  Pioneers  Asso- 
ciation of  Nebraska,  is  a  brother  of  Maj. 
Frark  North,  thf:  organizer  and  coin- 
nianrlpr  of  the  famous  U.  8.  Army  Pawnee 
Scouts,  1865- '77  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Wild  Bill,  Bill  Cody,'  and 
other  celebrities  of  those  days.  Captain 
North  is  noted  for  his  wonderful  memory, 
lie  was  a  great  rifle  shot.  Two — and 
only  two — men  ever  wiped  him  off  the 
board —  Lieut.  Bill  Harvey  of  the  Pawnee 
Scouts,  and  "Little  Buckshot"  Wenf- 
worth.  Mrs.  North,  who  iu  her  youth 
was  a  celebrated  "boss  woman"  and  is 
a  crack  rifle  shot,  is  the  only  woman 
who  ever  beat  him.  Captain  North  tells 
me:  "It  was  in  1873  that  I  was  in  Chey- 
enne and  saw  my  brother,  Frank,  John 
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Talbot,  and  Wild  Bill  at  arget  practice. 
The  distance  was  100  feet.  Frank  won, 
Talbot  was  second,  and  Rill  a  rather  poor 
third;  and  I  .will  say  that  if  Bill  was  fast 
on  the  draw,  or  could  shoot  from  the  hip, 
lie  certainly  didn't  show  it  that  day. 

"He  was  very  deliberate,  and  in  aim- 
ing closed  his  left  eye.  As  to  his  being 
a  two-handed  gunman,  Frank  said  so 
long  as  he  had  known  Bill  he  had  never 
seen  him  use  his  left  hand.  Talbot  was 
a  noted  pistol  shot,  and  he  said  Frank 
was  the  only  mail  whom  he  had  met  who 
could  beat  him. 

•'Frank  frequently  beat  Bill  shooting 
at  50,  75,  and  100  feet.  Bill  and  Frank 
closed  the  left  eye  Talbot  kept  both 
open." 

Johnny  Owens  was  not  only  as  quick 
at  pulling  and  "pinting"  a  six-gun,  but 
he  was  a  much  better  shot  than  Hickok. 
Many  of  the  older  readers  of  Frontier 
Times  will  recall  to  memory  the  name 
lielden  ("White  Chief),  and  as  it  has  nev- 
er been  told  in  print,  I'm  going  to  digress 
long  enough  to  repeat  a  story  told  me  by 
Captain  North  about  Belden  and  Bill 
Cody,  and  give  it  as  near  as  I  can  as  told 
me  by  the  old  scout. 

"You  ask  me  if  Bill  Cody  was  a  crack 
shot  .'  Well,  on  a  running  hoss  with  a 
rifle  Bill  was  the  best  shot  I  knew.  On 
the  ground?  Say,  did  you  ever  know 
Belden?  He  and  I  were  buck  soldiers 
in  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  during 
the  Civil  War,  high  privates  in  the  rear 
file.  He  afterwards  became  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  Army,  but  I  don't  know 
what  regiment, 

"Like  as  not  y<  u  read  in  Bill's  auto- 
biography where  he  and  Belden  shot  a 
match.  That  match  was  the  'limit.' 
They  were  both  half  stewed  when  they 
started,  and  after  each  shot  at  the  target 
they  would  adjourn  to  the  sutler's  store 
(it  was  at  Fort  MePherson  and  take  a 
drink  or  two.  The  target  was  a  piece 
of  white  paper  tacked  on  a  soap  box 
about  two  feet  square  (the  box),  and 
about  half  the  time  they  missed  the  box 
— to  say  nothing  about  the  paper — shoot- 
ing at  50  yards,  not  100  or  200,  as  Bill 
says.  Belden  beat  him. 

"I  ain't  holding  that  exhibition  up  as 
a  fair  sample  of  either  his  or  Belden 's 
skill,  for  they  neither  of  them  could  see 
the  box  after  a  few  shots. 


"We  were  in  the  cattle  business  in  the 
'70 's,  after  we  quit  'Injuns,'  with  Cody 
for  a  partner.  One  day,  up  on  our 
ranch  on  the  North  Platte,  Bill  and  me 
were  out  back  of  the  ranch  house  shoot- 
ing our  rifles.  We  stuck  up  a  tomater' 
can  and  fired  at  it  CO  yards  off.  Was  we 
sober?'  you  ask — absolutely. 

"It  wasn't  like  the  days  round  Fort 
McPherson.  As  I  was  observing,  50  yards 
off,  and  Bill  was  missing  it.  Frank 
came  out  of  the  house  and  let  go  all  six 
shots  (.44 's)  in  his  revolver  and  plugged 
the  can  five  times  out  of  the  six.  He 
used  at  the  time,  one  of  the  pair  of  S.  & 
W.  Russian  Model  .44 's  presented  to  him 
by  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale — pistols  like 
you  and  I  have  now. 

"Cody  walked  off,  and  chucking  his 
rifle  up  onto  the  dirt  roof  of  the  ranch 
house,  remarked,  :I  guess  I  won't  shoot 
any  more  today.' 

"As  for  revolver  shooting,  I  couldn't 
beat  Cody,  yet  nejther  of  us  could  hit  a 
barn,  and  if  I  wanted  to  hit  the  house 
I'd  have  to  go  inside  and  shut  the  door. 
The  time  I  beat  Bill  Burke,  John  Han- 
cock, and  Bill  Burroughs,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  up  at  North  Platte,  my  string 
of  ten  shots  was  ISVi  inches  at  50  yards 
off-hand.  When  Cody  won  from  'Yank' 
Adams  at  Portland,  Me.,  his  string  was 
only  21Vi>,  same  conditions.  Both  matches 
were  with  rifles." 

Having  mentioned  Ouster  and  Cali- 
fornia Joe,  a  word  regarding  them  may 
interest  readers.  A  volume  could  be 
written — and  is  in  preparation — giving 
the  real  "dope"  regarding  California 
Joe.  *  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  shots 
of  the  West.  Caster  was  a  fair  shot — 
that's  all.  Like  Cody,  he  loved  the  lime- 
light, courted  noteriety,  was  fond  of 
overdressing  and  getting  credit  for  what 
the  other  fellow  did.  Custer's  favorite 
photo  holding  the  "8-square"  Remington 
so-called  sharpshooter's  rifle,  .50  caliber, 
as  he  sat  alongside  that  big  buck  (which 
he  did  not  shoot),  shows  it. 

To  get  back  ont-j  the  trail — Why  could 
Wild  Bill  shoot  so  quickly?  It's  as 
plain  as  paint — and  any  one  interested 
can  demonstrate  ir.  Hickok  lived  every 
minute  in  suspense.  He  expected  trouble; 
never  relaxed;  never  became  careless — 
until  Aug.  2,  '76,  when  he  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  door.  Always  in  anticipa- 
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tion  of  trouble,  lie  was  e.ver  ready  for  it- 
Mr.  Robert  ("Baldy")  Johnson    knew 
Wild  Bill  intimately,  and  remarking  how 
cautions  Bill  was.  recently  said  to  me : 

"Hickok,  enteri?:g  a  room  or  saloon, 
would  never  walk  straight  across  it.  He 
would  ease  himself  along  the  walls, 
would  go  in  front  of  the  bar  in  a  saloon 
if  it  had  a  mirror,  but  otherwise  would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  bar  where  no  one 
could  get  behind  him.  He  was  always 
alert,  although  apparently  at  ease." 

He  did  not  as  has  been  claimed,  shoot 
on  a  line  with  his  eye$.  Had  he  done  so 
he  would  have  been  put  on  file  early  in 
his  career.  As  Captain  North,  Talbot, 
Mayhew,  and  others  testify,  he  was  pain- 
fully slow  and  deliberate  aiming  at  a 
mark  and  shooting  at  a  target,  a  poor 
shot,  usually  finishing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  The  10-cent-piece  story  is 
manufactured  bunk — he  never  fired  at 
ore. 

It  is  denied  by  those  who  knew  him 
that  he  packed  a  spring  shoulder  holster 
— more  bunk.  Regarding  the  two  re- 
volvers he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Utter  (Colorado  Charlie),  his  pal,  retain- 
ed one  and  gave  the  other  to  California 
Joe,  the  great  scout  and  "Injun"  fight- 
er. Joe  was  a  ret'l  shot,  and  could  have 
cleaned  up  Bill  or  any  of  the  others  of 
that  day  and  generation.  Joe  was  soon 
afterwards  murdered  in  the  same  cow- 
ardly fashion  (shot  from  behind)  as  Wild 
Bill,  and  the  probability  is  had  with  him 
at  the  time  Wild  j Jill's  revolver.  The 
whereabouts  of  tilier  of  these  Colts  is 
unknown  to  me. 

One  Colt,  an  ivory-  handled  .44,  which 
Bill  packed  back  in  1870,  had  the  front 
sight  filed  off.  ifegarding  where  and 
how  Wild  Bill  wore  his  guns,  very  little 
of  what  we  read  is  true.  He  had  both 
pistols  and  holsters  given  him  by  the 
score,  a*id  he  gave  away  the  majority. 
One  account,  published  in  1882,  tells  how 
Bill  wore  a  Texas  holster,  tied  down  to 
his  right  leg,  and  places  the  time  1872. 

It  rather  lets  the  whey  out  of  that 
statement  to  look  over  the  photos  taken 
of  Bill,  alone  or  in  groups,  which  Utter, 
Omohundro,  Cody,  and  others,  for  in  a 
number  of  them  h,s  pistols  were  stuck  in 
the  top  of  his  trousers,  for  cross  drawing 
(butts  towards  center).  These  photos 
were  taken  between  1870  and  1876. 


Try  the  following  experiment  if  you 
are  interested  in  demonstrating  "quick 
draw." 

Belt  on  a  single  action  .44,  loose,  tied 
down,  or  tight,  on  right  side  or  cross 
draw.  Have  a  friend  to  time  you.  Draw, 
raise,  cock,  lower,  eim  and  fire  at  a  large 
target,  size  and  shape  of  a  man,  not  over 
20  feet  away.  Aim  or  not.  For  llie  sake 
of  argument  don't  aim.  Fire  to  hit  the 
tin-got.  Then  take  and  weaken  the 
mainspring.  File  it  down  (most  main- 
springs are  too  stiff).  Ease  the  pull  till 
it  is  a  hair  trigger.  Pack  the  gun  in  a 
real,  genuine,  quickdraw  holster.  Belt 
it  on.  When  you  draw  this  time,  let  it 
be  done  by  pulling  the  gun  out  of  the 
holster  with  the  thumb  on  the  hammer, 
and  forefinger  inside  of  the  guard,  cock- 
ing the  gun  as  it  comes  up,  graspinir  flu- 
grip's  as  it  clears.  Fire  on  the  rise.  Xo 
up  and  then  lower.  Xo  cocking  after 
drawing.  Practice  this  week,  first.  Use 
blanks  or,  better  yet,  exploded  shells,  un- 
less you  care  to  get  new  pants — maybe 
leg's  or  feet.  Notice  the  time.  Note  the 
difference.  Let  your  friend  use  the 
first  method,  you  use  Wild  Bill's,  and 
time  the  difference.  He  needed  no 
sights,  but  he  did  not,  as  we  read,  shoot 
from  the  hip,  nor  do  any  snap  shooting 
or  fanning.  He  end  not  aim,  as  we  un- 
derstand aiming.  It  was  as  if  you  point 
your  finger.  He  had  no  bull's-eye  on 
his  targets!  Seldom,  very  seldom,  were 
his  victims  over  20  feet  away.  He  had 
fired  before  one  could  aim.  llickok's 
great  secret  was  in  being  ready.  An 
old  sport,  years  aj.o,  writing  about  Wild 
Bill,  tells  us  he  took  ' '  touch  me  not ' '  for 
his  slogan,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his 
time  translated  1.  literally — "if  you  see 
anybody  looking  for  trouble,  accommo- 
date them."  Wild  Bill  not  only  accom- 
modated such,  but  looked  for  them. 

"Do  unto  others  what  they'd  do  to 
you,  but  do  it  first."  was  his  rule.  The 
secret  of  his  successful  quick-draw  hol- 
ster is  that  it  be  possible,  if  held  in  the 
hand,  to  fire  the  gun  without  removing 
it.  With  practice  the  average  reader 
can,  with  a  single  (not  double)  action 
5!/2-inch  .44  or  .4."  Colt  (with  the  front 
sight  knoocked  off),  in  a  Weaver  quick- 
draw  holster,  become  as  sudden  as  were 
Wild  Bill,  Hardin,  Owens,  Mellish,  James, 
and  the  others. 
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There  is  no  truth — absolutely  none — 
in  the  claim  which  has  been  made  that 
Wild  Bill'  was  li: ind  in  his  left  eye,  or 
half  blind,  or  troubled  with  his  eyes. 
('apt.  North  replying  to  me  when  asked, 
informed  me  Iliekok  had  nothing  the 
matter  with  either  of  his  eyes.  In  1869 
his  eyesight  was  perfect.  In  1876,  short- 
ly before  he  was  murdered  (Aug.  2nd), 
in  a  shooting  match  Wild  Bill  was  badly 
beaten  by  California  Joe.  This  target 
duel  was  sawed  off  at  the  "66"  (so  call- 
Saloon  in  IVadwood,  Wild  Bill's 


hang-out,  and  tho  place  in  which  McCall 
shot  him.  Mr.  Young,  the  literary  bar- 
keep,  remarked,  "Are  your  eyes  going 
back  on  you — are  you  having  trouble 
with  your  sight,  Bill?"  "No",  replied 
Hickok,  "and  I  will  show  you  I'm  not." 
Wild  Bill  Hickok — California  Joe  and 
Jesse  James,  all  three  gun  men  of  the  old 
West.  When  men  were  men  and  women 
were  women,  all  three  cowardly  murder- 
ed in  the  same  fashion,  shot  from  behind, 
murdered.  Who  knows  his  end? 


Frontier  Feudists  Were  True  to  Friends 


Austin  American- Statesman 


bad  men  who  became  so 
famous  throughout  the  nation 
for  their  gun  plays  were  at  heart 
the  best  men  and  were  thrown 
i,,t<.  feuds  becaiisj  of  surounding  condi- 
•eording  to  V.  0.  Weed,  observer 
of  life  and  growtli  in  Austin  for  the  past 
."),")  years. 

Mr.  Weed,  was  the  intimate  confidant 
of  many  Texas  pioneers  who  gained  re- 
nown for  their  feuds. 

"They  \vere  the  best  of  fellows,"  Mr. 
Weed  said.  "Those  men,  and  I've  known 
lots  of  them,  would  stand  by  their  friends 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  they  were 
no!  bad  men  at  all.  They  were  forced 
into  using  guns  by  accident  or  by  condi- 
tions. They  started  feuds  because  they 
had  to  and  not  because  they  liked  fight- 
in-." 

Mr.  Weed,  as  he  explained,  was  speak- 
ing of  the  men  who  were  known  as  feud- 
and  not  of  the  desperadoes  who  were 
men  for  commercial  reasons.  He 
knows  the  records  of  train  robbers  and 
highwaymen  of  the  day,  but  he  knew 
none  of  them  intimately. 

"Take  Ben  Thompson  for  instance," 
he  continued,  "there  never  was  a  better 
hearted  man  than  Ben.  But  he  was  a 
lighter.  He  claimed  to  have  killed  32 
men  before  he  was  killed." 

Mr.  Weed  was  a  boy  of  16  during  re- 
const  ruction  days  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  saw  many  activities  of  the 
klan  in  fighting,  :iegro  uprisings  and 
carpetbaggers.  He  remembers  the  post 
war  period  vividly. 


"What  about  the  young  people  of 
other  years  and  the  ones  of  today,"  Mr. 
Weed  was  asked.  He  rented  horses  and 
buggies  to  the  rniversity  b'oys  just  as 
garages  rent  automobiles  to  them  now. 

"Oh,"  he  sighed,  "the  lines  are  so  far 
apart,  I  can't  see  across  them.  It  may 
be  all  right,  this  vay  of  young  people — 
but  don't  say  anything  about  that." 

Mr.  Weed  came  to  Austin  in  1871  and 
opened  a  saddle  md  harness  business  at 
Pecan  street  and  the  Alley,  now  the  cor- 
ner of  East  Sixth  street  and  the  alley  by 
the  Driskill  hotel.  He  later  moved  to 
Fifth  and  Colorado  Streets,  then  opened 
a  livery  stable  on  Eighth  street  between 
the  Avenue  and  hrazos  street.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  proprietor  of  his 
undertaking  establishment  on  Congress 
avenue. 


/        Photographs  Noted    Characters. 

Send  fifty  cents  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Longley,  Sam  Houston, 
Ben  Milam,  Bat  Masterson,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Time's,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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The  Texas  Ranger. 

"The  Texas  Ranger"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  just  published  by  the  World 
Book  Co.  Captain  James  B.  Gillett  is 
the  author.  This  is  a  fascinating  story 
of  the  frontier  in  the  70 's  and  gives  a 
true  picture  of  the  troublous  days  when 
marauding  Mexicans  and  raiding  Indians 
were  constantly  harassing  the  settlers 
within  the  borders  of  Texas.  Captain 
Gillett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger,  faithful- 
ly portrays  the  real  ranger  life,  and  his 
story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  our  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law,  devotion  to  duty  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  for  God.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  and  will  prove  invaluable  as 
a  supplementary  reader  for  intermedi- 
ate grades  in  .our  public  schools. 

Frontier  Times  1  as  arranged  with  the 
publishers  to  supply  copies  of  "The  Tex- 
as Ranger,"  at  $1.20  per  copy,  plus  ten 
cents  postage. 


Cattle  Raisers  Boost  Monument. 

The  campaign  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  build  a  $100,000  monument  in 
San  Antonio  in  commemoration  of  the 
old  trail  drivers  of  Texas,  was  given  con- 
siderable impetus  at  the  Texas  aurt 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
convention  in  El  Paso  recently  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  R.  R.  Russell,  president  of  the 
monument  association. 

Following  an  address  by  Mrs.  Russell 
before  the  executive  committee  and  the 
association,  several  groups  of  cattlemen 
organized  for  -the  purpose  of  raising 
money  with  which  to  honor  pioneer  cat- 
tlemen and  trail  drivers  by  subscribing 
$1,000  through  clubs  for  getting  the  old 
timers'  names  inscribed  on  the  monument 
she  said.  The  monument  association's 
action  some  time  ago  decided  to  put  tho 
name  of  each  one  whose  contribution 
amounted  to  $1,000  on  the  mnument. 

Cngressman  Claude  Hudspeth  made  an 
individual  contribution  of  $500,  matching 
the  offer  of  Will  Rogers,  humorist,  who 


gave  his  check  for  that  amount  during  a 
recent  visit  to  San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  Russell  said  that  more  than  a 
dozen  $1,000  contributions  had  been 
made  in  response  to  the  plan  of  inscrib- 
ing names  of  pioneer  cattlemen  on  the 
monument,  which  is  to  be  sculptored  by 
Gutzon  Borglum. 

Several  clubs  have  been  started  to 
place  the  names  of  cattlemen  on  the  mon- 
ument, among  them  John  Blocker,  John 
Lyle,  Mark  Withers,  Bill  Irvin,  Jesse 
Presnall  and  others.  Friends  of  Charles 
Goodnight  started  a  club  at  the  El  Paso 
convention  to  subscribe  $1,000  for  him, 
although  he  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  give  the  amount  himself.  Friends  of 
George  Saunders  of  San  Antonio  express- 
ed a  willingness,  Mrs.  Russell  said,  to 
subscribe  $1,000  at  the  El  Paso  conven- 
tion to  place  his  n  .me  on  the  monument, 
but  Mr.  Saunders  a.'ked  that  a  $1  to  $100 
club  be  started  for  him,  since  his  friends 
included  many  who  worked  as  cow  hands 
cooks  and  horse  wranglers. 


Ogden  Brower,  Jr.,  writes  from  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.':  "I  enclose  $1.50  for  sub- 
scription for  my  boy  to  your  Frontier 
Times.  I~also  think  it  would  be  a  big 
mistake  to  change  the  cover  on  your  in- 
teresting magazine.  Stick  to  it  and  you 
will  win  success.  I  was  a  cowboy  in 
Texas  myself  26  or  27  years  ago,  and 
could  write  some  good  stories  for  you  of 
my  personal  experience.  I  used  to  know 
Joe  Sheeley  in  San  Antonio  back  in  1900. 
You  undoubtedly  have  known  of  Joe." 


Mr.  V.  L.  James,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 
sends  us  a  very  interesting  diary,  written 
by  James  Bell,  of  a  cattle  drive  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1854.  Mr.  Bell  was  an  uncle 
to  former  Mayor  Sam  C.  Bell  of  San  An- 
tonio. The  diary  is  quite  lengthy,  and 
will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of 
Frontier  Times. 


John  G.  Bohlen  of  Dunlay,  Texas, 
sends  in  the  subscription  of  John  M. 
Saathoff,  Hondo,  Texas,  to  Frontier 
Times  and  says :  ' '  Mr.  Saathoff  made  a 
trip  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  in  1883  with 
cattle,  and  from  there  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. He  would  very  much  like  to  find 
out  what  became  of  a  man  named  Joe 
Box,  who  was  with  him  a  long"  time. " 


TLD:  OLD  TKXAS   IHSToRIF.S 
frite   me  what    you      have,  title,     author. 
[late  of   publication,  condition   of  volume, 
price    asked.       FKOST    \V(  ><  >!  )l  1  I'LL, 
|J21    Frost    P>ank    l:.uilding,   San      Antonio, 

^•fc.___ 8-4t 

FOR   SALK— Complete     file  of     Frontier 
PS  from   first    copy   to  dale.        Pest    ol 
I'er  takes  them.      F.    A.   Hrininstoo!,     Sta- 
tion C.   Los  Angeles,  California. 

:   SALK — One     of  the   finest      private 
•ction  of  old   Indian     photos  in   F.  S. 

iing   chief.,      council    scenes,      dances. 
issues,   burial   scenes,   battle  grounds, 
ian      lighlers.      frontiersmen,        scouts, 
rappers.  e;e.        About   SOO  photo-, 
des     !">()  negatives.        An      invaluable 
lection.        Probably    ear,  "t    iic    duplic;<t 
anywhe-v.         C-:>  respoti  lence    mviled. 
A.   Hrininstoo'.  Station   C,  Los     Au- 
.  California. 

'••';     SALK— Three     volumes     Frontier 

:  rompb'te  to  September  l!)2(i.  Some 

ics    not    in    good   condition.        Address 

[I.  Care  Frontier  Times.  Handera,  Tex. 

OK    SALF     Three    volume   set    Frontier 

•-.     in   fair  condition.   I   want     $20.00 

the     three  volumes.        Address     Dale 

in,  .-are  Front  ier  Times.  Handera,  Tex. 


1-OK  SALE— Volume  :!  Frontier  Times. 
October.  1!>2."),  to  September,  1!>'2(>,  coin- 
Price  *:>.<)().  Address  Mrs.  \V. 
M.  Pingleton,  care  Frontier  Times,  Han- 
dera, Texas.  


publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  am! 
business  mnager  is:  .!.  Marvin  Hunter, 
Handera.  Texas. 

.  That  t  he  owner  is  .).  Marvin  Hun- 
ter. Handera,  Te.\;:s. 

:',.  That  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  s/enrity  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  |ier  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities,  are:  None. 

J.  ilAUVIN   1IFXTKK. 

( )\vner. 

Sworn  to  and  sub.-crihed  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  April,   1927. 
-Seal)'  A.   MEADOWS. 

.Votary  Public. 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 
Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.00.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $25.00.  Inside 
pages,  one  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time, 
$6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
ing notices,  five  cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  ac- 
company all  orders  for  advertising. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
ment, Circulation,  etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24th,  1912. 

Of  Frontier  Times,  published   monthly  at 

[era,  Texas,  tor  April  1,  1!»2T. 
STATK  <)F  TEXA'J 
CorXTY  OF  HAXDKHA 

Before  me.  a   Vnt.iry  Public  in  and   for 
the  State  and  Comity  aforesaid,  perxonal- 
upeared  .1 .   Marvin   Hunter,  who  hav- 
ing been  duly     svi.rn  according  1o     law, 
deposes     and'  says  that    he  is  the     owner 
of  Frontier  Times,  and  that  the  following 
10  the     l)c>t    of     his  knowledge     and 
belief,     a   true  stai.-ment      of  the     owner- 
ship,   management,    etc.,    of    the    aforesaid 
publication   for     tne   date   shown    in      the 
above     caption      r<  ipiired   by     the   Act   of 
Auirust     21.   HH2.     embodied   in     Section 
Postal   Laws,  and    Regulations,  print- 
ed in  the  reverse  <•!'  this  form  to-wit : 
I.      That    the   name   and    address  of      the 


The  Trail  Drivers  of 

fin  A  boot  of   1,034  pages,   Compiled 

I    O'VQG     «nd  Edited   by     J.   Marvin    Hunter 
±  CAd»     unjer  direction  of  Geo.  W.  , 
Saunders,  Prtsident  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers 
Association        It's  r«nl  history.        Postpaid 

Life  of  John  Wesley 

r-m  I  Written  by    Himself,    Published 

H  ilfrlirl  W>(>--  Reprinted  1925  by  fr  -t 
lltlllll  I  Frontier  Times.  Wehave]^| 
only  a  few  copies  left.  Sent  postpaid  for 

Life  and  Adventures 


ompson  ^dy 


f  n      TI 

or  Ben  1  h 

Walton.  Reprinted  1926  by  Frontier 
Times.  Tells  full  history  of  thisnotrd 
Texas  character.  Sent  postpaid  for 


Publish. 


Authentic  History  of 
Sam  Bass  8  His  Gang 

Printed  in  1878.  Reprinted  1926  by  JT  |  f\f\ 
Frontier  Times.  The  real  history  of  IV  I  \\\l 
this  noted  bamlil.  Sent  Postpaid  for  u 

Order  from  Frontier  Times, 
Bandera,    Texas 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FRONTIER 

By  James  B.  Gillett 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Drifts 
I'tiMix/ictl  tin 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

rrHIS  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
-  ern  frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settltrs  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pioneers 
was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers  who  did 
valiant  service  by  putting  a  wholesome  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and  bandits.  Many 
thrilling  incidents  and  hair  breadth  escapes 
of  these  marvelous  men  who  made  the  bor- 
der lands  safe  for  home-building  settlers  are 
told  by  Captain  Gillett,  himself  a  Texas 
Ranger  for  over  six  years.  He  faithfully 
nortrays  the  real  ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys  and 
girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for  law,  a  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for  parents 
and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely  exe- 
cuted drawings  which  truly  reflect  the  life  of 
pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary  reader  for 
intermediate  grades  this  book  is  invaluable. 

Cloth,     xiv-l-218  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.20 

Frontier  Times 
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Rhymes  from  a  T^oundup 

By     WALLACE      DAVID     COBURN 

Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Russell 
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true-to-life 
poems  of  the  old 
West  are  indeed 
classics." — Outdoor 
Life. 


and 
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verse  in  true  Western  style 


AILACE  D.  COBURN,  the 
wboy  Poet,  is  known  the 
country  over  as  the  author  of 
"Rhymes  from  a  Roundup  Camp" 
and  other  delectable  compositions 
in  verse  and  prose  x  Horseman  of 
the  plains,  mighty  hunter,  ranch- 
man, cowpuncher,  scholar,  wit, 
practician  and  poet,  he  rounds  out 
his  career  as  a  Westerner  by  being 
the  only  White  Chief  of  the  Assin- 
aboine  Sioux  x  "Rhymes  from  a 
Roundup  Camp"  is  considered  by 
many  one  of  the  authentic  West- 
ern books  of  the  century  x  Four- 
teen full  page  illustrations  and 
many  smaller  embellishments  by 
the  Master  Artist,  Charles  M. 
Russell,  specially  for  Mr.  Coburn. 
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Murder  of  Alwilda  McDonald  and  Her  Mother 

Written  by  Leonard  Passmore,  Voca,  Texan 

OM     McDONALD     was     an     old     her  one  of  the  sjaint.liest  and  best  loved 
pioneer  who  came  from  Illinois     of  the  Texas  bonier.  The  dignity  of  her 

bearing,  together  with  the  other  things 
we  have  mentioned,  won  the  heart  of 
youner  Lafe  McDonald,  who  wedded  her 
in  the  year  18(>:«-  that  year  of  turbulent 
civil  strife  betweei:  the  states. 

Not  long  did  ih  •  yonug  man  enjov  the 
sweet  companions!  :'p  of  his  bride.  Duty 
Mary  who  married  a  man  by  the  name  of     demanded  that  he  should  join  the  army, 


to  Texas  in  1855.  settling  at  the 
Doss  ranch   in  Gillespie  county, 
Texas. 

In  Mr.  McDonald's  family  were  the 
following  children  •  Mary,  Monroe,  Fan- 
nie, Melvina,  Mariah,  Angeline,  Jose- 
phine, Lafe,  Gns  and  Sam.  Of  these 


Fannin. 

While   the   McDonald   family   was   liv- 


which  he  did,  enlisting  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.       Owing  In  a  feeling  of  insecur- 


ing  on  the  Doss  Ranch  there  resided  not  ity  on  the  part  :>t  all  not  in  sympathy 
a  great  distance  from  them  another  pio-  —;<i-  **•-  «„«««,.;-..:.«-  ~^  4.1. _^  i.-_ 
neer  family  by  ttie  name  of  Joy.  The 
name  Wiley  Joy  will  be  readily  remem- 
bered by  ail  old  timers  as  that  of  a  noted 
Indian  fighter  and 
Rturdy  frontiersman, 
lie  possessed  in  his 
"I'amily  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter  nam- 
ed Alwilda.  She 
was  considered  most 
lovely  by  all  wjio 
knew  her.  Her 
checks  showed  the 
flush  of  good  health, 
her  eyes  were  blue, 
sparkling  with  fun ; 
her  hair  was  a  most 
beautiful  auburn, 
iin.l  her  voice  was 
low  and  sweet.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for 
she  possessed  a  dis- 
position most  tender 
and  loviog,  making 
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wiih  the  secessionist  at  that  time,  he,  like 
Hon.  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  others,  deemed 
it  wise  to  leave  ihc  state  and  seek  re- 
fuge in  Mexico.  The  condition  of  the 
times  fully  justified 
such  a  course.  Jt 
was  an  attempt  to 
do  this  very  thing 
that  led  up  to  the 
fearful  massacre  of 
the  German  citizens 
on  the  Nueces,  who 
were  loyal  to  the 
union. 

While  Lafe  Mc- 
Donald was  away 
From  home  his  beau- 
tiful young  wife  re- 
ided  with  her  par- 
ents, on  James  Riv 
er.  .  Her  'father-in- 
law,  Tom  McDonald 
whom  she  thought 
a  great  deal  of, 
had  moved 
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the  Doss  Ranch  vo  a  place  in  Gillespie 
•county  on  Spring  ('reek.  Not  far  away 
on 'a  branch  of  ihe  Perdenales  River, 
called  Walnut,  lived  Monroe  McDonald. 
Of  this-brother-ir-law  the  young  bride 
was  also  fond.  These  relatives  the 
young  woman  ofte.1  visited,  going  horse- 
back all  the  way  :'.-om  her  father's  ranch 
011  the  James  River,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  But  the  young  wo- 
men of  that  day  wrre  used  to  riding  and 
did  not  mind  starting  on  a  journey  like 
this  any  more  thrm  some  would  today  in 
an  automobile.  Trips  of  that  kind  were 
considered  a  pleasure,  being  a  diversion 
from  the  loneliness  and  monotony  of 
staying  day  in  and  day  out  on  a  ranch 
-far  away  from  friends  and  neighbors. 

One  autumn  d;  y  in  the  year  1865  ac- 
cording to  the  information  that  I  have 
gotten,  the  young  bride,  in  company 
with  her  mother,  went  in  the  manner 
above  described  10  visit  her  husband's 
people.  Several  reasons  prompted  her 
in  doing  so,,  one  being  the  desire  to  hear 
from  her  husbant!  Another  was  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  fine  rifle — 
the  one  afterwards  used  by  Eli  McDon- 
ald in  defending  'he  Taylor  ranch  when 
attacked  by  Indians  one  year  later.  The 
savages  were  becoming  more  trouble- 
same  than  u-ual,  and  the  people  on  the 
Joy  ranch  were  I'rding  insecure.  Hence 
the  women  were  tdld  to  be  sure  to  bring 
the  gun  referred  to,  back  with  them. 
Guns  were  not  easily  gotten  in  those 
clavs  and -this  particular  rifle  was  want- 
ed' 

Gladly  were  the  visitors  received  in 
the  McDonald  home.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  it  ti\ .>ild  be  so  from  the  re- 
lation between  them ;  besides  this  people 
met  each  with  a  greater  degree  of 
pleasure  in  thosj  days  when  the  country 
was  so  sparsely  settled.  They  appre- 
ciated each  other  greatly  and  did  not 
find  time  to  quibblt  and  faultfind  as  do 
so  many  of  this  (Jty 

Mary  Fannin  then  a  young  widow, 
was  here.  She  ar.d  her  sister-in-law, 
Alwilda,'  were  ^eiy  glad  to  meet  each 
other.  To  be  t^-ether  always  meant  a 
good  time,  and  "ho  old  frontier  cabin 
that  night  was  fuif.1  with  music  of  their 
laughter.  Their  enjoyment  was  that 
produced  by  the  beating  of  kindred 
heart;!  in  unison.  No'  Va'se's  'filled  with" 


flowers  adorned  their  surroundings,  no 
rich  draperies  hung  before  the  windows, 
and  the  women  ^<re,  not  bedecked  with  ' 
diamonds  and  pearls.  These  are  all 
right,  in  their  piaccc,  but  are  not  cs-^n- 
tial  to  happiness  and  a  feeling  of  wel- 
come. This  home  was  a  home  of  the 
poor — only  an  ojd  log  hut — but  within 
its  humble  walls  there  was  contentment 
and  happiness,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  beautiful  and  soul-in- 
spiring Alwilda. 

The  visitors  regained  several  days 
from  all  accounts.  -At  last  when  the 
time  for  their  departure  arrived,  Alwilda 
insisted  very  much  on  Mary  Fannin 
going  with  them.  "Do  go,"  she  said, 
"for  we  get  so  lonesome  away  up  there. 
It  is  seldom  we  ever  see  anyone.  Be- 
ing with  you  is  so  much  like  being  with 
Lat'e;  I  do  wish  Le  would  hurry  up  and 
come  home." 

Mrs.  Fannin  at  last  consented,  and 
made  preparations  to  go.  Her  favorite 
saddle  horse  was  gotten  and  saddled, 
when,  in  some  way  a  premonition  of 
danger  seemed  to  present  itself  to  the 
woman's  mind  which  caused  her  not  to 
go.  All  this,  however,  delayed  the 
other  women  and  they  got  started  later 
than  they  otherwise  would.  "It  makes 
no  difference,"  ,  AlwUda  replied,  "the 
moon  will,  shine,  and  we  had  as  soon  tra- 
vel by  moonlight  as  in  the  daytime ;  but 
you  must  come,  Mary,  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

Then  good-byes  were  said,  and  the 
young  woman  and  her  mother  started. 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening,  but 
they  were  on  good  horses  and  expected 
to  reach  home  before  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. When  something  was  said  about 
Indians  just  before  their  starting,  the 
old  woman,  Mrs.  Joy,  replied,  "There  is 
less  danger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day 
time.  This  is  what  Wiley  always  said." 

In  speaking  of  this  visit,  Mrs.  Fannin 
said,  '"I  came  very  near  going  home 
with  Alwilda  and  her  mother.  I  had 
my  pony  saddled,  but  in  some  wayvor 
another  I  became  afraid.  Mrs.  Joy  had 
told  us  of  a  strange  dream  of  hers  which 
caused  me  to  feel  uneasy.  She  said  she 
dreamed  that  she  and  Alwilda  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  and  that,  she  seamed 
to  think  that  they  were  friends  when 
thty"  a't'  "first  ap'pro'a'eh'ed.  She  said  she 
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felt  as  if  her  dream  might  come  true  and 
that,  she  and  Ahvilda  both  would  be 
killed. 

"In  some  way  what  she  said  made  a 
deep  impression  v.port  my  mind  and  my 
heart  was  filled  with  fear.  I  did  not 
believe  in  dreams,  but  could  not  help  be- 
in?  fearful.  I  told  Alwilda  I  was 
afraid  to  go;  were  I  killed  my  four  lit- 
tle children  would  be  left  in  the  world 
without  a  mother's  care,  and  that  I. 
therefore  deemed  it  best  to  rmam  at 
home. 

''We  embraced  each  other  and  wept 
over  the  thought  of  parting.  I  did  not 
say  so  then,  but  I  actually  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  last  time  I  would  see 
Alwilda  alive.  I  watched  her  as  she 
went  riding  off  so  gracefully,  and 
thought  how  glad  Lafe  would  be  to  sec 
her,  and  how  Fortunate  he  was  in  win- 
ning such  a  lovely  prize." 

In  the  way  of  further  relating  our 
narrative  we  will  now  give  you  the 
words  of  Monroe  McDonald.  He  says : 

"1  was  not  far  from  my  home  on  Wal- 
nut Creek,  working  some  timber  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  gate.  Suddenly 
I  heard  the  soutd  of  hoof  beats  on  the 
ground,  and  upon  raising  my  head  to 
look  I  saw  it  was  Alwilda  and  her  moth- 
er. I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  and 
threw  down  my  hatchet  and  .auger  anTl 
went  walking  towards  them.  I  told 
them  to  get  down  but  they  said  they  did 
not  have  time.  They  said  they  intend- 
ed to  go  home  that  night.  It  was  then 
getting  late  and  the  day  was  rather  cool 
and  a  little  cloudy.  I  insisted  very 
much  upon  them  to  stay  till  morning, 
but  they  would  not. 

"Alwilda  suid  she  had  come  by  to  get 
me  to  take  care  of  Lafe's  two  horses, 
Buncom  and  Selam  She  said  she  want- 
ed me  ro  take  them  in  charge  and  keep 
them  till  Lafe  returned.  This  I  proi.i- 
ised  to  do.  The  women  then  departed 
on  the  James  river  road  that  led  out  \<y 
the  way  of  the  head  of  the  Perdenaler 
river,  where  Harper  is  now  situated,  f 
went  on  about  my  w*ork,  but  could  not 
helpjthinkiiig  of  the  danger  to  them  tints 
traveling  alone  They  were  totally  un- 
armed, having  in  some  way  failed  to  get 
the  gun  they  went  after,  but,  they  did 
not.  sefcm  tt>  be  .fj  raid. 

"  The  next  uoru'iig  a  m'au  rode  up  to 


my  house.  I  do  not  remember  his 
name,  but  he  was  a  ,German  and  seemed 
very  kind.  He  said  the  bodies  of  two 
women  were  found  near  the  head  of  the 
Perdenales  river,  on  the  little  branch 
known  as  Bant  a  11-anch,  where  they  had 
been  murdered.  Well,  no  one  will  ever 
know  how  this  intelligence  shocked  me, 
for  I  knew  from  the  description  given 
that  the  bodies  were  those  of  Alwilda 
and  her  mother.  I  knew  it  could  b« 
no  one  else,  for  they  had  left  just  the 
evening  before  on  that  same  road. 

"Hastily  saddling  my  pony,  the  man 
and  I  rode  over  to  my  father's  place  and 
told  the  ones  there  of  the  sad  incident. 
The  women  were  almost  frantic  with 
grief.  It  W;H  a  picture  of  woe  the 
most  heartrending.  They  wrung  their 
hands  and  spoke  the  sweet  name 
'Alwilda,'  and  over  and  over  repeated 
their  sympathy  for  poor  Lafe  away  off 
in  Mexico. 

"Mrs.  Joy's  dream  has  come  true,'  one 
of  them  at  last  said — I  do  not  remember 
which — then  amid  her  sobs  she  told  me 
what,  it  was.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  significance  to  dreams,  but 
this  coincidence  vas  a  very  strange  one. 

"After  getting  the  women  somewhat 
pacified  my  father  and  I  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  trairedy.  There  we  found 
everything  as  the  German  had  told  us. 
The  first  body  found  was  that  of  Alwilda 
The  scene  was  shocking  Her  beauti- 
ful long'hair  was  a" I  in  a  tangle  and  mat- 
ted together  wi:'i  dotted  blood.  Some 
of  the  locks  hud  been  cut  off.  In  the 
back  of  her  he;:d  was  a  large  crushed 
place  and  in  her  1-ack  was  a  bullet  hole. 
Around  the  body  were  moccasin  tracks 
which  proved  it  to  be  the  work  of  In- 
dians. 

"Going  on  further  we  found  from  in- 
dications, the  place  of  attack.  It  was 
near  a  brush  fence  which  had  been  built 
by  John  New.  We  could  see  very  plain- 
ly that  when  attacked  the  old  lady  ran 
forward,  while  Aiwilda  retreated  in  a 
vain  endeavor,  no  doubt,  to  get  back  to 
the  people  of  him  she  loved  so  well. 

"As  we  proceeded  we  found  locks  of 
gray  hair  lying  in  the  road.  This  we 
knew  had  been  joked  from  the  old  wo- 
man's head.  We  also  found  some  beads 
.which  the  WOJD.-I  i  had  worn  around  ber 
neck.  At  last  t.'ic  bo'dy  was  found  di- 
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rectly  in  the  r>,ad.  The  woman  had 
gone  about  a  hundred  yards  and  indica- 
tions showed  she.  had  daringly  fought 
her  assailants.  She  was  stabbed  in  the 
breast.  So  kt  the  instrument 

with  which  the  docd  \vas  done  that  some 
pins  in  her  dre.s  were  eul  entirely  in 
two.  The  sight  was  indeed  most  ghast- 
ly, but  strange  to  s.  y,  neither  of  the  wo- 
men were  scalped. 

"As  Mrs.  Joy.  in  relating  her  dream 
had  said,  that  the  ones  who  appeared  to 
attack  her  and  !i  liter  were  at  first 

taken  for  friends,  ;md  from  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  were  h<  i  scalped,  led  many 
to  believe  the  dastardly  murder  to  have 
been  committed  ly  desperate  white  men. 
But  the  moccasin  tracks  gave  evidence 
of  Indians. 

"(letting  together  what  help  we  could 
my  father  and  '.  had  the  bodies  taken 
down  to  Spring  Creek  and  buried.  There 
was  a  little  graveyard  there  and  in  it  we 
laid  them  1o  i-> 

Of  this  sad  burning  we  would  like  to 
give  more  details,  but  those  relating  the 
story  to  us  gave  b>';  a  fe\v  meager  facts, 
and  therefore  di  1  not  mention  any  of 
the  persons  pre-1J  <z  at  the  last  sad  rites 
of -these  two  noli!,?  frontier  women.  We 
know,  however,  it  was  all  a  very  touch- 
ing scene,  for  among  those  at  the  graves 
were  many  bound  to  the  dead  by  ties  of 
friendship  as  well  as  kinship. 

Old  Wiley  Joy  afterwards,  we  are  told 
put  in  all  of  his  time  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  Indians  with  the  hope 
of:  getting  some  of  the  ones  implicated 
in  the  awful  tragedy  just  related.  In-. 
tercsting  indeed  would  it,  be  if  we  had 
an  account  of  his  Many  thrilling  experi- 
ences. 

Lafe    McDonald    afterwards    returned 


from  the  war,  went  down  to  the  silent 
resting  place  of  his  beautiful  young  wife, 
and  there  above  her  dust  shed  many  bit- 
ter tears  of  remcrse.  lie  had  heard  of 
the  fearful  event  of  her  murder  before 
lie  came.  He  endeavored  to  face  his 
trial  bravely,  b  i;  upon  arriving  at  his 
threshold,  the  sacred  past  stood  resur- 
rected before  him,  ;:nd  he  was  overcome 
with  grief 

In  after  years  l;u  heart  "sought  and 
found  affinity  win  the  heart  of  Miss 
Bettie  Larimer*',  the  daughter  of  John 
Larimore,  another  old  frontiersman  who 
had  many  adventures  on  the  early  Texas 
border. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  murder  of 
.Mrs.  Joy  and  Mrs.  Alwilda  McDonald, 
Charlie  Wahrmund  and  another  man 
went  out  near  what  is  now  Tivydale  in 
search  of  soine  horses.  After  going  some 
distance,  the  men  separated.  At  last 
Wahrmund  saw  a  man  whom  he  thought 
to  be  his  partner.  On  approaching  him, 
however  the  man  proved  to  be  an  In- 
dian. The  whi'e  man,  on  making  this 
discovery,  turned  and  fled,  and  the  In- 
dian, joined  by  some  of  his  comrades, 
gave  chase.  The  race  was  a  long  and 
exasperating  one..  At  last  Wahrmund 
succeeded  in  getting  in  home,  but  he  had 
Pun  so  vigorously  that  blood  was  pour- 
ing from  his  month  and  nose.  From 
what  we  can  gather,  it  seems  that  this 
incident  must  have  occurred  during  the 
same  "light-of-the-moon"  period  that 
the  two  women  i of erred  to  in  our  nar- 
rative, were  killed,  thus  further  confirm- 
ing the  belief  that  they  were  killed  by 
Indians.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  event 
was  one  of  the  aarkest  painted  upon  the 
canvas  of  frontier  tragedies. 


The  Transformation  of  the  XI T  Ranch 

Mrs.  T.   V.  Reeves,  in  The  Cattleman,  May,  1927 


HE  EARLY   and  middle  nineties 
saw  the  last     of  the  great  trail 
herds     of  Texas  following     the 
long  road  to  northern   pastures 
rfnd-    northern  Texas    fever, 

i- creasing  number  of  nesters  along  the 
triils  barbed  wire  fences,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  railroads  tfad  brought  to  an  end 


one  of  the  most  picturesque  periods-  of 
history  of  the  old  Southwest;  and  were 
ushering  in  a  period  of  development 
which  will  not  reach  its  full  height  for 
many  years  to  come. 

While  the  old  order  was  passing  there 
existed  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  one  of 
the  largest  ranches  in  the  world;  one 
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whose  organization  was  to  exert  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  developoment 
of  Xort Invest  Texas.  This  was  the  XIT 
Kanch,  composed  of  a  vast  body  of  land, 
.•{.000.000  acres  01'  which  the  State  of 
Texas  traded  for  its  huge  granite  capi- 
tol  building,  and  500,000  acres  which  the 
Capitol  Syndicate  purchased. 

Many  people  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression .that  the  Capitol  Syndicate  was 
an  English  concern,  but  it  was  not.  It 
chartered  in  England,  however,  be- 
cause  the  Farwelis  of  Chicago,  who  own- 
ed it,  went  to  England  and  there  ob- 
tained the  loan  which  enabled  them  to 
finish  the  capitol  building  and  to  de- 
velop the  vast  territory  which  composed 
their  holdings  in  the  Panhandle. 

The  ranch,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
l!ie  brand  it  n-.ed;  it  was  said  that  the 
brand.  X1T  stood  Tor  Ten  (Counties)  in 
Texas.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  brand 
became  so  well  known,  for  cattle  with 
XIT  burned  on  them  covered  a  ranch 
575  miles  around :  a  ranch  which  had  as 
its  northwest  corner  the  northwest  corn- 
er of  the  State,  and  extended  south  185 
miles  to  a  point  in  Ilockley  County;  the 
east  line  of  the  ranch  was  175  miles  long, 
and  the  north  lino  30  miles  long. 

When  the  Farwelis  came  into  posses- 
sion of  this  land  in  1885  they  intended  to 
colonize  it  immedately,  but  upon  investi- 
gation they  decided  that  the  land  was 
too  new  and  untried  for  this,  and  deter- 
mined to  fence  it  and  develop  it,  as  a 
great  ranch,  which  they  proceeded  to  do 
in  the  late  eighties. 

Fencing  alone  vas  a   stupendous  task; 

-  10  carloads  of  wire,     101,200  posts  and 
a  carload  of  staples  were  freighted  from 
Fort    Dodge,    Kansas,   a   distance  varying 
from  '250  to  270  miles.    •  This  first  fence, 
even   in  the  old  days  of  low  prices,  cost 

*  17 1,000.       All  this' had  been  completed 
Tong  •  before  1W!). 

•:f>rif.hig  •  th*  years  .that  this  territory, 
big  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  was  being 

torked,:and  the  country  was  being  tried, 

implicated :  organization     was  worked  • 
"Hi   in  :or<iei:  to 'manage  .the     ranch  "with 
a    minimum  of  waste. 

By  1899  the  XIT  had  facilities  for  car- 
ing for  150,000  cat  There  were 
eight  divisions  ot'  the  ranch ;  these  were 
named,  from  north  to  south,  Buffalo 


Springs.  Middle  ^Vater,  Minneosa,  Rita 
Blanca,  Kscarbada,  ]>ovina,  Spring  Lake, 
and  Yellow  Houses  of  Casa  Amarillas. 
These  names  are  more  or  less  deseripi 
and  they  give  hints  of  the  Mexican 
sheep  men  who  used  the  land  before  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Farwelis. 
There  was  never  a  feud  between  si 
and  cattle  forces  here,  for  the  Mexicans 
moved  west  without  offering  opposition 
to  the  new  owners. 

Each  division  had  its  own  headquart- 
ers, foreman  and  crew.  The  crew  of  each 
division  was  composed  of  the  cow  out- 
fit, having  ten  to  twelve  men  and  one  or 
more  windmill  outfits,  each  having  two 
men. 

Each  cow  outfit  was  provided  with  a 
chuck  wagon,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
carried  the  chuck  box  containing  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  tin  plates,  sugar,  spice. 
coffee,  soda,  baking  powder  and  other 
articles  for  immediate  use.  Under  the 
bed  of  the  wagon  was  a  huge  box  which 
contained  the  heavier  cooking  utensil-. 
In  the  wagon  was  carried  flour,  bacon, 
beef,  pickles,  beans,  dried  fruit,  molasses 
(lick)  and  a  case  or  two  of  canned 
goods.  On  top  of  t he.se  were  carried 
the  "hot  rolls"  or  beds  of  the  cowboys. 
These  beds  contained  several  pairs  of 
double  blankets,  and  soogans  (heavy 
comforts  often  made  from  patches  of 
pants,  coats  and  overcoats)  all  rolled  in 
a  tar]),  which  was  made  of  heaviest 
duck  and  \<  15  to  20  feet  long.  Ti 
tarpaulins  would  not  be  penetrated  by 
the  hardest  rain. 

The  work  of  the  cowboys  was  hardest. 
in  spring  and  I'ali.  In  the  spring  the 
catle  "iimded  up,  the  calves  brand- 

ed   and    i  ,'irlings  rounded    into 

a   separate   punch  to  be  taken  north. for 
maturing.       In  the  fall  the  callves  were 
and     weaned;     as     the  annual 
crop 'of  the  .XIT     was- about  31,500, 
.and  so'nie  times  1,000  calves. )\:ere-put  in- 
t-o  one  corral,  the  lowing '..that 'followed 
their   separation   from   their  .".mothers:  can 
lie  imagined.    ....  .-._;-. 

Hlllldlied:,       of   •  BtOrieS    could.'   be'  .told 

about  the  work  <:!'  the.  co\vboys"  \vho 
cared  for  these  vast  herds — stories  of 
stampedes  dearth  of  water,  wonderful 
cutting  horses,  expert  and  poor  cooks, 
tcnderi'ecl,  killing  of  wild  animals,  terri- 
fic blizzards,  and  dozens  of  other  things 
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that  made  up  life     in  an  open,  untamed 
country. 

The  windmill'  outfits  ofo  each  division 
consisted  of  two  men,  supplied  with 
mule  team  and  wagon,  tools  enough  to 
equip  a  small  blacksmith  shop,  and  sup- 
plies to  last  many  days:  these  outfit's 
kept  the  windmills  in  repair  and  some- 
times kept  up  the  fences. 

The  XIT  maintained  a  general  head- 
quarters at  Chanmng,  in  Hartley  County. 
Here  the  general  manager  resided,  and 
from  this  point  all  the  business  of  carry- 
ing on  the  ranch  was  transacted.  The 
amount  of  this  business  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  besides  150,000  cat- 
tle, the  buildings  on  each  division,  the 
fence  that  enclosed  the  ranch,  there  were 
130  men,  1,025  saddle  hor.-es,  850  stock 
horses,  100  mules,  45  wagons,  1,000  gates 
335  windmills,  and  500  dams  or  earthen 
tanks  and  1,500  miles  of  pasture  fence  to 
b'e  kept  in  order.  During  the  first  years 
of  its  existence  the  XIT  freighted  all  its 
supplies  from  Dodge  City,  later  from 
Amarillo;  then  Channing  on  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  railroad,  and  Bovina, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  became  the  supply  sta- 
tions. 

The  company  paid  its  men  about  $50,- 
000  each  year,  and  employed  about  130 
men  all  the  time. 

The  headquarters  maintained  a  regu- 
lar system  of  distributing  mail  to  its  em- 
ployees. It  endeavored  to  see  that  in- 
jured or  sick  men  were  cared  for  in  ;i 
territory  in  which  not  one  physician  re- 
sided. 

And  during  the  years  that  the  ranch 
was  kept  intact,  its  owners  were  learn- 
ing about  the  country  and  gathering  the 
information  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  successfully  settle  it.  Rain  gauges 
and  thermometers  were  kept  at  every 
division  headquarfers  and  records  care- 
fully kept.'  Logs  were  kept  of  the  wells, 
experiments  were  made  with  different 
crops  to  determine  which  were  best  fitted 
for  the  climatic  conditions  that  prevail- 
ed. 

In  1900  the  gruxt,  raach  was  placed  up- 
on the  market.  Acording-  to  the '  print  - 
'•I  advertising  ju-^tcr  of  the  company, 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  .acres 
of  it.vas  sold^bv  January,  190G. 

Durintj  thfso  rbrly  days  the  owners 
advised  prospective'  buyers  nol  to  pur- 


'•ha<-c  less  than  2,000  acres,  as  at  that 
time  it  was  not  l.lieved  that  a  smaller 
acreage  could  be  profitably  operated. 
Among  the  large  early  sales  of  the  land 
was  that  to  the  late  Major  Littlefield  of 
Austin,  who  purchased  275,000  acres  at 
$2  an  acre.  Tli3  1,500,000  acres  sold  at 
that  time  brought  $1.50  and  $2  an  acre 
and  the  money  dcr:ved  was  used  to  de- 
velop the  remaindt  •  of  the  ranch. 

The  owners  sold  their  cattle  holdings 
in  1909  and  1910,  and  since  that  time  the 
land  remaining  as  a  part  of  the  old  XIT 
Ranch  has  been  leased  to  live  stock  men 
or  has  been  sold.  It  is  estimated  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  buyers  of  this  land 
became  actual  «3ttltrs. 

Where  in  1899  there  were  thousands 
of  cattle  and  a  few  hundred  persons,  now 
there  are  hundreds  of  cattle  and  thou- 
sands of  people.  A  territory  which  a 
generous  census  of  1900  gave  778  per- 
sons now  has  46,000,  and  the  story  has 
just  begun. 

Dozens  of  rapid lv  growing  small  towns 
and  a  few  budding  cities  are  to  be  found. 
Dalhart,  Channing,  Vega,  Genrio,  Sum- 
merfield,  Friona,  liovina,  Farwell,  Am- 
lierst,  Littlefield,  ulton,  and  Muleshoe 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where 
line  camps  m  •  ,T  have  stood  now  arc 
school  houses,  structures  of  brick  and 
mortar,  equipped  'vith  electric  lights  and 
all  modern  appliances,  and  serving  hun- 
dreds of  children. 

This  land  is  row  known,  not  by  Hie 
single  brand  which  its  cattle  made  fa- 
mous in  the  f;reat  markets,  but  by  its 
varied  products;  wheat  fields,  some  of 
them  two  to  four  <'  ousand  acres  in  area ; 
maize,  Kaffir  jorn,  and  feterita,  which 
fed  to  hogs  is  making  the  farmer  con- 
tent and  prosperous;  potatoes,  fruit  and. 
all  the  products  of  the  truck  garden  are 
now  to  b'e  Commonly  seen  on  the  farms. 

The  last-five  y.-ars  have  seen  the  north 
boundary  of  the  cotton  region  pushed 
constantly  north.  The  old  ranch  area 
is  proving:  itself  a  region  particularly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  chickens  ;i.'i-l 
turkeys. 

And  now,  in  (ho  opening  months  of 
1927,  there  is  not  one  of  the  Ten  Counties 
in  Texas,  but  \vh  •  drdacr-,  of  becoming 
the  oil  center  of  the  Panbandle  field. 
And  no  ono  knows,  yet  Vhi.jh,  bit  tit  the, 
old  laad  will  be  ubk'to  ciaJygj  thji  title. 
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While  this  material  development  has 
been  going  so  rapidly  forward,  spiritual 
intellectual  advances  have  been 
made.  Where  t'ere  was  no  church  ex- 
cept the  out  of  d.)crs  with  its  roof  the 
sky.  there  are  HOW  hundreds  Where 
colleges  were  yet  undreamed  of,  there 

now  three.  Where  there  were  camps 

men  there   are   now  homes  with   life 

•  lete  and  happy. 

The  old  West  he*  passed;  the  new  or- 
der i.s  as  untried  as  the  land  of  North- 
west Texas  fifty  years  ago.  And  no 
man  yet  knows  which  period  the  life  of 

world     a  thousand  years     hence  will 
fit>. I  to  have  been  more  significant. 


Reminiscences  of  tie  Old  Chisholm  Trail 

i  \Vritten  by  W.  M.  Mclvee,  Bowie  Tex.) 

Tn  the  spring  of  1867  I  was  on  a  cat- 
tle ranch  in  Erath  county,  then  the  far 
West.  There  wore  plenty  of  Indians  and 
wild  c;itt!c  out  there.  The  owner  of 
had  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians  and  his  w'dow  sold  her  posses- 
sions to  my  mother's  cousin.  My  ex- 
itericm-e  helped  rue  to  get  a  job  with  my 
relatives  on  the  ranch. 

The  country  was  wild  and  unsettled. 
It  had  been  o'er  run  by  the  Indiians 
during  Ihe  war.  Our  camp,  consisting 
of  seven  01-  eight,  men,  heavily  armed. 
was  never  alta-ked  by  Indians,  but  we 
ol'len  saw  their  tracks  aroung  the  wat- 
erino-  places.  We  would  make  ten  day 
drives,  mark  and  brand,  the  calves  and 
turn  them  back  on  the  range.  The  beef 
cattle  were  driven  over  the  old  trail  to 
[•"astern  markets,  starting  from  Cie 
burne.  Johnson  County.  We  struck  the 
old  ••Chisholm  Trail,"  which  ran 
through  Johnson,  Hill,  Tarrant,  Denton, 
Montague,  and  Wise  counties;  we  ci 
e,|  Red  River  at  oJd  Eagle  Ford,  then 
out  through  Indian  territory,  now  Ok- 
lahoma, crossed  Kig  Blue  ditches  at 
Nail 's  Mill,  where  General  Pike  was 
during  the  sixties.  From  here  we  went 
on  Northeastward,  crossed  Arkansas 

MI  iles     Northeast     of     v.i 
kogee  now  is,  at  the  old  stage  cr 
inpr.     Here   we    d'  'vered   the   cattle     to 

buyers. 

.ii.ni   Trail 'could     be     easily 

cess  •  was  all- 'killed  and 

the  sod.  &aHJjpe4'ttft'by*tEe'  great  herds 


of  cattle.     We   eoiTl  clouds 

of  dust  for  miles  and     miles  over     the 
thousands  of     caiUe  driven     from     our 
state  to  feed  the  people  of  the  Ea- 
cities. 

^  The  "old  Traii"  was  just  east  of  the 
State  Line  Riders  Line,  which  van  ! 
Red  River  to  Jacksboro  and  on  through 
the   state.     Texas   1. 'angers,   heavily   a 
ed.  rode  this  line  to  protect  us  fron< 
Indians.     Later  the     trails   were   move.], 
or  rather  new     trails   were  opened     out 
farther   west. 

I  can   never  forget     those     old     days. 
Xow   in   my  declining  years  I  can  some- 
times imagine  I  hear     the  old     cowboy 
songs,  and  the  cracking  of  whips  on  the 
old    trail.     The    railroads    ended    the    old 
time    cattle     driving.     I     sometime- 
letters   from    the   boys     of     yesl 
different  states. 

Texas  was  then  ;;  land  of  free  grass. 
One  could  jret  out  on  a  prairie  knob, 
look  into  the  distance  and  see  cattle  for 
miles  and  miles,  literally  "the  cattle  of 
a  thousand  hills;."  About  1S70  1 
was  a  great  rush  of  immigration  to  Tex- 
as so  the  old  ca'll;-  men  moved  on  to 
hunt  more  room  and  cheaper  ranire. 


"The  Round-Up." 

Kronl  ier   Tint",    is    in    receipt    of   a    \ 
interesting   volume     of     vet  tied, 

"The  Roiind-rp."  by   ISerta  Hart   Nai 
of   Albany,   Texa-:,   MH!     bearing-  the   au- 
thor's   autograph.      We    are    pleased 
add  this  booklet     to  our     library,     and 
kindly   thank   the   ;;iithor     for     the   good 
wishes    expressed    in      the      presentation. 
As   the  title   indie.  Us,   the  booklet   deals 
with  cowboy  lif  •.     It  is  written  in  beau- 
tiful  style,   full  of  real   sentiment,     and 
free  from   the  ;"  which  charac 

terizes   so   many   compositions   now   deal- 
ing with  the  Texn-  cowboy. 


Gives  Up  After  50  years. 
An   elderly  man  walked  into  the  sher 
iff's  office  Mt   Stephenville,  Texas "recent 
ly,  a.' id.  poke  to  Deputy  Pea 

name     is  Russ  Holloway,  and  •    I 
live  in  OaUaJian     county."  he 'said.       "I 
was  indicted     in  Erath  county     in    1 
charged  wth  '-der.of  a  man  named 

Robertson,  and.  I  want  -to  surrend- r,":  ^ 
_HolpVay,  •.  i'2.  t&en   .told-'fhls 
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story  to  a  group  of  absorbed  listeners  : 

Forty-eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
young  man  of  24,  he  was  living  in  Erath 
county.  Robertson,  with  another  man 
whose  name  Holloway  did  not  recall, 
came  to  his  home  and  rai'.ied  a  disturb- 
ance. 

"They  were  drunk,"  Holloway  said. 
"I  pleaded  with  them  to  leave  me  alone. 
They  refused,  continued  to  threaten  me, 
and  an  altercation  started  in  which  I 
shot  and  killed  Robertson. 

"Those  were  rough  days  out  here  on 
the  western  frontier,  gentlemen,"  Hollo- 
way  went  on.  "Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  law,  a  mob  would  usually  deal  out 
justice  in  its  own  way,  and  often  the  mob 
was  wrong.  I  was  right  in  this  case, 
but  was  not  very  well  known  and  feared 
I  could  not  convince  the  people.  Fear- 
ing a  mob  trial,  with  no  justice  assured 
I  left  home  at  once,  leaving  my  wife  and 
one  child,  a  little  girl." 

Holloway  has  riot  seen  his  wife  and 
daughter  since  the  day  of  his  flight,  and 
does  not  know  where  they  are  living. 
He  went  north  and  west  —  to  Canada, 
Wyoming,  and  to  other  western  Ameri- 
can states. 

"Finally."  he  said,  "having  come 
down  to  old  age,  I  wanted  to  get  this 
thing  off  my  mind  and  stand  trial.  That 
is  why  I  am  here,  gentlemen!" 

After  hearing  Holloway  's  astonishing 
story,  the  sheriff  of  Erath  county  im- 
mediately b'egan  a  search  of  court  re- 
cords, without  success.  If  an  indict- 
ment was  ever  returned,  there  is  no  re- 
cord here.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  papers  were  destroyed  by  fire  which 
consumed  the  old  tcurthou.se  many  years 
ago. 

Holloway,  however,'  insisted  that  legal 
action  be  taken,  find  so  he  was  placed 
under  arrest.  He.  at  once  employed 
counsel,  bond  for  $2,500  was  arranged, 
he  made  it  without,  difficulty,  and  depart- 
ed saying  he  was  going  to  his  sister's 
home  n  Callahan  county. 

It,  is.  said  that  Holloway,  despite"  his 
years  of  rambling,  has  accumulated  'eon- 
:i<krablc  prour.H'  t-i.jng  Star  Record. 


Some.  Errors  Corrected. 
Eiit/ir  Frontier  Times,:—  ; 

In  your  -April  uurober  you  published  an 
article  .entitled,-    "Aa  Indian  Boy    Exe- 


cuted in  Fredericksburg  in  1852,"  taken 
from  the  Brady  Sentinel,  as  related  by 
Mrs.  Otte.  There  are  a  number  of  er- 
rors in  the  article,  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  correct.  My  father  and  mother  told 
me  all  about  this  affair,  and  before  I 
wrote  this  I  asked  an  old  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  guards,  all  about  it,  and  his 
version  agrees  with  that  of  my  father 
and  mother.  The  Indian  executed  was 
not  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  as  stated  in 
the  article,  but  was  a  man  some  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Tne  name  of  the  butcher 
mentioned  in  the  article  was  Emil'  Wahr- 
mund,  Sr.  His  home  was  not  in  Freder- 
icksburg at  that  time,  but  was  eight 
miles  south  of  the  town,  on  Bear  Creek. 
The  Indan  came  there  one  moonlight 
night,  not  with  one  hand  over  his  mouth 
and  the  other  on  his  forehead,  b'ut  with 
the  intention  to  steal  Mr.  Wahrmund's 
horses,  and  was  prowling  around  the 
stable,  which  was  locked,  when  scented 
by  the  dogs.  These  dogs  immediately 
attacked  him  and  when  Mr.  Wahrmund 
went  to  investigate  he  found  the  Indian 
"treed"  in  a  fence  corner  trying  to  keep 
the  dogs  off  with  a  club.  When  he  saw 
Mr.  Wahrmund  coming,  he  raised  one  of 
his  hands,  not  to  his  forehead  nor  to  his 
mouth,  but  as  high  above  his  head  as  he 
could  get  it.  Wahrmund  took  the  In- 
dian prisoner,  took  him  to  the  house, 
and  sent  for  help.  Two  men,  John  and 
Hanam  Klein,  came  and  guarded  the  In- 
dian that  night.  The  next  morning 
they  took  him  to  Fredericksburg  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff 
told  them  to  take  him  outside  of  the 
town  and  kill  him.  They  took  him  a 
mile  beyond  town  and  killed  him,  but 
not  under  a  pecan  tree,  for  there  is  no 
pecan  tree  there,  never  was,  and  probab- 
ly never  will  be.  The  statement  was 
made  in  the  article  that  the  Indian  had 
to- carry  wood  for  his  own  funeral  pyre. 
Positively  not.  They  carried  the  wood 
themselves.  The  Indian  was  executed 
because,  about  a  week  before,  the  In- 
dians had  killed  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Erode.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  Indian  was  shot  thirty  times.  He 
v/as  s,liot  one  time  and  no  more-.  The 
article  makes  -it  appear  th.r  the  settlers 
were  worse  tkao  the  ladi.rr,. 

1  B.  'ilARKWOKPT, 

"  Htfrpfer,  Texas. 
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Says  Reno  Was  Not  a  Coward 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  E.  A.  lirinin stool,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


EliGT.  JOHN'  RVAX.  late  of 
Troop  M.  Seventh  C;i v;ilry,  who 
is  spending  his  declining  years 
at  his  home  in  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  survivor  of  Major 
Reno's  battalion,  which  fought  the  Sioux 
along  the  Little  Big  Horn,  Montana, 
June  25,  187(i. 

And  John  Ryan  says  that  Major  Reno 
was  not  a  coward.  lie  thinks  that  Reno 
did  the  be.st  thin";  possible,  and  that  he, 
with  others  of  th<>  three  troop.s  of  caval- 
ry led  by  Major  Reno  have  him  to  thank 
for  being  alive  today.  This  is  what 
John  Ryan  said  h-  a  letter  to  the  writter 
dated  March  15th,  1!>'_><> : 

"You  asked  me  in  your  letter  in  re- 
gard to  Major  Reno — whether  he  acted 
the  coward,  or  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  in  that  battle.  I  cannot  >ay 
anything  against  Major  Reno.  I  al- 
ways found  him  a  very  upright  man  and 
a  strictly  military  officer.  1  saw  more 
or  1'es.s  of  him  during  the  battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  both  in  the  river  bot- 
tom, where  we  were  surrounded,  and  on 
the  bluffs  later  in  the  afternoon  where 
we  were  again  sin-rounded.  I  consider 
that  he  was  a  gallant  and  brave  man. 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during  the  en- 
gagement where  \:e  were  surrounded  on 
the  hills. 

"They  blame  him  for  not  going  to 
Custer's  assistance.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  written  about  that  by  parties 
who  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  They  haven't  the  least  idea, 
but.  they  put  in  what  somebody  else  told 
them. 

"When  my  battalion,  under  Major 
Reno,  broke  away  from  the  balance  of 
the  troops  and  proceeded  down  the  Lit- 
tle Big  Horn,  we  were  then  in  the  valley 
of  that  stream.  We  halted,  dismounted, 
tightened  our  saddle  girths,  and  then 
swung  into  our  saddles.  We  formed 
a  line,  of  b'attle  then,  my  troop  on  the 
right,  under  <'aptaiu  Tom  French; 
Troop  (r,  under  Lieut.  Donald  Mclni- 
on  the  1.  :  Captain  Moylan  in  the 

rear. 

"As  we  moved  down  the  valley  to- 
ward the  timber,  'Captain  French  gave 


me  orders  to  take  ten  men  off  the  right 
of  my  company,  form  a  skirmish  line 
and  cover  the  brush.  There  was  con- 
siderable brush  and  bull-berry  bushes 
between  our  line  of  skirmish  and  the 
river.  He  said  Indians  might  be  lurk- 
ing there  and,  fall  into  our  rear. 

"We  proceeded  in  that  position  until 
we  came  down  to  pretty  near  where  the 
timber  was.  Up  to  that  time  there  was 
never  a  shot  fired  that  I  know  of  except 
one  shot.  I  don't  know  who  fired  that 
shot — whether  it  was  one  of  our  scouts 
or  the  hostiles. 

"We  then  rode  down  into  the  timber 
where  the  channel  of  the  river  had 
changed,  and  was  a  great  deal  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  prairie.  Number 
Four,  of  each  set  of  fours,  held  the  horses 
We  then  were  ordered  up  onto  the  level 
of  the  prairie,  where  we  formed  a  skir- 
mish line,  each  inan  fifteen  feet  apart. 

"Lieut.  Hodgson,  who  was  acting 
major  of  the  battlion  (later  killed)  was 
on  the  skirmish  line  with  my  company. 
That  wa,s  the  place,  and  the  only  place, 
that  I  had  seen  any  Indians  up  to  that 
time.  My  troop  was  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line — there  was  nothing  in 
front  of  us  nor  on  our  left — not  even  a 
scout,  that  I  could  see. 

"Presently  the  Indians  made  a  break 
from  a  coulee.  They  came  up  out  of 
there  in  a  solid  body,  and  strung  out  in 
single  file  and  commenced  to  circle  us. 
They  overlapped  our  skirmish  line  on 
the  left,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
their  ponies. 

"At  this,  particular  place  there  was  a 
prairie-dog  town,  arid  some  of  the  men 
laid  down  and  others  knelt  down,  and 
we  opened  on  them,  emptying  a  number 
of  saddles.  Lieut.  Hodgson  was  en- 
couraging the  men.  telling  them  to  keep 
cool,  to  fire  low  and  make  every  shot 
it.  Tin  i red  to  be  no  end  to 

the  Indians  coming.  They  finally  got  in 
the  rear  of  us,  and  then  we  had  orders 
Ml  back  to  the  timber.  Up  to  this 
time  I  don't  know  what  had  happened 
in  the  tii: 

"They  blamed  Reno  for  not  going  to 
Custer's  assistance.  Now  auy  military' 
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man  of  common  souse  knows  different. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  ten  of  the 
Indians  to  one  of  us — there  were  only 
112  men  in  the  three  companies  we  had. 
In  order  to  go  to  Custer  we  would  have 
had  to  charge  through  the  Indian  camp 
— and  it  was  quite  a  distance  (almost 
four  miles).  We  would  have  had  to 
fight  the  Indians  in  the  camp,  then  cross 
the  river  and  go  up  the  bluffs  where  Cus- 
ter was — and  th  -ic  never  would  have 
been  a  man  of  u,  left,  (I  don't  believe 
there  would  have  \*m  a  man  left  out  of 
Hie  three  companies  before  we  got  out 
of  the  Indian  camp.  1  think  that  Ma- 
jor Keno  did  the  Kst  thing  he  could  do 
possibly;  and  1,  and  others,  who  made 
th'-ir  escape  there,  can  thank  Reno  for 
being  alive  today. 

"Now,  in  regar. I  to  Reno  being  under 
the  influence  of  liquor:  I  don't  think 
the  man  had  a  <  f.>p  of  liquor  in  him; 
Mini  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  was 
much  liquor  in  ;••=  whole  command.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  our  officers  were 
all  tee-totalers-  -it.  fact,  I  know  they 
weren't,  from  early  experience. 

"There   is  on<>     thing  in     particular  in 

regard  to  the     bitile  of     the  Little     Big 

Horn:   There   was   .    high  point  of  bluffs 

situated  so  that  they  extended  up  toward 

river  in  the   rc;.r   of   Reno's  position 

in  the  timber.       If  he  had   remained     in 

timber,  the  Indians  could  have  shot 

right  down  on     his  command  from     the 

blni 

"And  suppose  I'-enteen  had  come  in  a 
little  earlier  to  jmn  Reno's  battalion — 
he  would  have  to  go  down  and  cross  the 
river  to  where  v>  e  were.  Any  man 
knows  it  is  a  pretly  hard  job  to  get  a 
pack-train  up  c.vcu  an  embankment  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  . 
Indians  would  ha.-e  made  short  work  of 
his  battalion — and  the  train,  too. 

"I  was  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry  when 
it  was  organized  :n  1866,  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  At  that  time  we  were  armed 
with  Spencer  carbines,  and  we  used 
these  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita.  No- 
vember 27,  1868.  There  was  one  mis- 
take about  those  guns.  They  were  all 
right  if  a  level-headed  iiian  used  them; 
but  if  a  man  got  excited  and  threw  the 
lever  down  too  qiuck,  he  was  liable  to  . 
get  the  second  cartridge  stucli  in  the 
chamber.  Another  fault  was  that  the 


biggest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  gun 
was  in  the  stock.  There  were  two  is- 
sne.s  of  the  Spencer  fhat  I  know  of.  They 
loaded  through  the  butt  of  the  stock 
— seven  cartridges.  There  was  a  cut- 
off underneath,  by  which  the  gun  could 
be  used  a.s  a  single- shot  weapon,  holding 
the  extra  cartridges  in  reserve. 

"The  other  Spencer  that  I  know  of, 
did  not  have  this  magazine  cut-off,  but 
those  were  the  olu  style,  and  Ave  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  at  that  time  did  not 
have  them.  I  knew  of  but  one  company 
at  that  time  that  had  the  Spencers,  the 
Ward-Burton,  the  Sharps  and  the  Rem- 
ington. I  think  that  was  K.  Troop, 
Seventh  Cavalry.  The  commander  at 
that  time  was  Captain  West.  He  after- 
ward resigned.  We  were  armed  also 
with  44-caliber  Colts  pistols,  using  a 
paper  cartridge.  One  of  the  companies 
had  the  Remington  pistol.  I  think  it  was 
K  Troop.  They  were  very  different 
from  the  others — a  single  shot.  All 
those  others,  except  the  Spencer,  were 
experimental  weapons- — trying  them  out 
to  see  which  was.  the  best.  Later  on, 
they  changed  to  the  Sharp's. 

"At  that  time  of  the  Custer  battle  we 
were  armed  with  a  45-70  Springfield 
carbine  and  a  45-caliber  Colt's  pistol 
(revolver).  There  were  not  quite 
enough  of  the  Colts  in  my  company  to 
go  around,  so  we  were  issued  some  of  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  45-caliber  revolvers, 
and  that  is  what  my  company  was  armed 
with  when  I  was  discharged  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1876,  at  Port  Rice,  Dakota. 

"I  was  in  Hays  City  at  the  time  Wild 
Bill  shot  two  men  of  iny  company. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  interesting 
things  I  could  tell  you  if  I  could  have  a 
personal  interview  with  you." 

Segt,  Ryan  would  like  to  meet  his  old 
comrades  on  the  Custer  battlefield  in 
June  of  this  year  Lt  the  50th  anniversary 
exercises  and  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn.  "But  I  haven't 
been  out  of  the  house  since  last  Decem- 
ber." writes  the  old  trooper,  "and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I  will  be  able  to  go." 


Many  subscriptions  to  Frontier  Times 
jixpire  with  this  issue.       Watch  for  the 
enewal  blank  which  you  will     find     in 
four  copy  of  th'e  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Thi  Murder[of  Jim  Billings 

fin-  Frontier  T/tiH's,  by  J//.sx  .•!//<•<•  A'/VAo/\,  //nr/icr.  Tv.rux 


JIM  BII,U\<;S  settled  on  Willow 
('reck,  dillcspic  county,  Texas, 
in  18(i:>.  \vitli  his  family.  One 
day  whi!,>  lie  and  his  small  son, 
.John  Billings,  \vcrc  out  limiting  their 
cows,  sonic  distance  from  their  home, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians 
and  the  elder  Billings  was  killed,  while 
the  little  boy  escaped  death  only  by  a 
miracle.  John_was  about  eleven  years 
of  age  at  the  time,  lint  lie  displayed  a 
rare  presence  of  mind  and  heroic  forti- 
tude that  was  remarkable  for  one  of  his 
tender  years.  Mr.  Hillings  was  armed 
with  a  rifle,  and  when  they  discovered 
the  presence  of  the  Indians  the  two  were 
completely  surrounded  in  an  open  space, 
with  all  chance  of  escape  to  a  thicket 
cut  off.  The  Indians  began  shooting  at 
them,  but  before  they  killed  him  Mr. 
Hillings  shot  one  ot  the  Indians.  Little 
.John,  who  was  unhurt,  resorted  to  a 
ruse,  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  shot, 
and  lay  perfectly  still.  They  gathered 
around  the  fallen  and  for  a  time  held 
high  carnival,  then  all  left  but  three  of 
the  redskins,  who  remained  for  a  short 
while  to  make  sure  that  their  victims 
were  dead.  Jolui  dared  not  make  the 
least  movement  for  fear  his  ruse  would 
lie  discovered.  Finally  an  Indian  pick- 
ed up  a  large  stone  and  hit  him  a  crush- 
ing blow  in  the  face,  knockng  out  sever- 
al of  his  teeth  ami  cutting  a  deep  gash 
under  his  right  eye.  The  pain,  from  this 
was  almost  unbearable,  but,  the  boy  bore 
it  with  fortitude  and  shammed  death  so 
effectively  that  th<  Indians  went  on,  be- 
lieving they  had  killed  both  father  and 
son.  Before  leaving,  however,  one  of 
the  Indians  stooped  over  him  and  with  a 
keen  knife  cut  iiis  belt  off  and  carried 
it  away  with  him. 

-John  lay  flat,  on  his  back  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  confident  that  the  Indians 
had  departed  lie  went  to  a  creek  some 
distance  away  to  qi'ench  a  terrible  thirst 
which  seemed  to  be  consuming  him.  Ar- 
riving at  the  creek  lie  lay  in  the  water 
a  long  tinn  HIS  state 

from  the  wound  given  him  with  the" 
jagged  stone.  Iiis  mother,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  continued  absence  of  her 


husband  and  son.  and  fearing  that  the 
Indians  had  killed  tliem,  went  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor  three  miles  away, 
and  told  of  her  fears,  and  the  neighbor, 
with  two  of  IIK  sons,  started  to  search 
for  the  missing  ones.  They  soon  found 
little  John  in  the  creek,  and  he  relate!,1 
to  them  what  had  happened  and  told 
them  where  they  would  find  his  father's 
body. 

John  Hillings  li\  ed  to  be  an  old  man, 
spending  the  lat'1;-  years  of  his  lift-  on  a 
ranch  near  Mountan  Home,  in  Kerr 
county. 


The  American  Indian  Not  Vanishing. 

The  idea  that  the  American  Indian  is 

a  "vanishing  race''  or  that  the  redman 
has  degenerated  into  a  shadow  of  his 
once  picturesque  glory,  is  wrong.  lie 
has  more  wealth,  per  capita,  than  any 
not  only  is  increasing  in  numbers,  but  lie 
other  group,  race  or  tribe  in  the  world, 
bar  none. 

These  statements  were  made  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Oakland  Forum  at  Oakland, 
California,  December  1,  1926,  by  Edgar 
B.  Merritt,  assistant  United  States  In- 
dian Commissioner.  The  address  was 
for  the  most  part  a  denial  of  criticisms 
of  the  Government's  Indian  Service  by 
Congressman  James  A.  Frear  of  Wis- 
consin. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Indians  in  the  las'.  '2')  years  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  population  and 
are  no  longer  a  vanishing  race."  Merritt 
said  "For  examplle,  in  1900  there  were 
•21(1  ."ill  Indians  in  the  l.'nited  States  and 
today  we  have  ::i'),S7(i.  The  Indians 
are  increasing  in  population  at  the  rate 
of  about  1 ,")()()  per  annum,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
along  educational  and  health  liii' 

While  thousand'  of  Indians  are  being 
released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
teror  Department  and  granted  complete 
freedom  of  action,  the  greater  per  cent- 
of  them  dispose  of  their  lands  and 
other  securities  and  have  fallen  back  oil 
the  department  for  aid,  Merritt  said. 
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Helped  Knock  the  Bark  Off  of  Texas 

Cora  Melton  Cross,  in  Dallas  Semi- Weekly  Farm  Neivs,  Aprils,  1927 


F  YOU  have  ever  been  up  Gaines- 
ville way  you  may  have  met 
Jim  Rose,  whom  to  know  is  to 
remember.  A  trifle  more  than 
six  feet  he  stand,  in  his  socks,  with  the 
brawn  and  bone  and  build  of  an  athlete. 
His  eyes  are  blue  and  keen,  trained  to 
distance,  to  adventure,  and  tragedy.  But 
withal  they  are  tender,  sympathetic  and 
humorous  eyes;  for  Iliey  mirror  an  epic 
of  prairie  and  trail;  of  men  and  crea 
tures  and  events.  His  carriage  sub- 
stantiates his  e-liim  to  real  American 
blood,  this  throM-,'li  an  ancestor  mated 
with  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the 
Clierokees.  A  long  swinging  stride, 
harmonious  with  his  statue,  classes  him 
to  himself.  The  cattlemen's  brand 
"hand-made"  boots  and  broad-brimmed 
hat"  mark 'him  K  .ill  as  one  of  the  clan 
whose  busine-s  vvas  cow-punching. 

It  was  when  the  boy  Jim  was  a  husky 
arling"  that  Thomas  Rose,  an  Illi- 
orn-fed"  who  trekked  to  Fan- 
ii in  County  some  year's  before,  decided 
1o  move  on  to  Sive'lis  Bend,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Gainesville.  Texas.  This  man 
with  his  family,  a  Dr.  Ligon^Judge  Dil- 
lard  and  Langford  Pace  with* their  fam- 
ilies, constituted  what  was  known  as 
'the  Sivells  Bend  settlement.'  These 
were  the  only  settlors  then  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Cnoke  County.  Thomas 
Rose,  had  done  his  bit  in  helping  rescue 
Texas  from  the  Mexicans;  later  he  serv- 
ed in  the  war  between  the  States  and 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who  actually 
remember  seeing  Texas  under  six  flags. 

"My  father  was  a  cattleman,  and 
and  among  the  things  I  first  remember 
was  that  I  cried  for  him  to  take  me  on 
the  horse  with  him,  and  he  did  it.  I 
often  now  think  of  his  patience  with  me 
at  a  time  when  the  danger  signal  hung 
at  full  mast  for  every  white  settler  and 
when  work  was  plentiful  for  all  hands. 
It  was  when  I  was  3  years  old  that  I  be- 
gan my  first  real  schooling  with  the 
herd.  At  6  years  I  was  regularly  fol- 
lowing the  day  bunch.  In  a  few  more 
I  was  roping,  branding  and  horse- 
wrangling  and  in  almost  no  time  after 
that  I  had  won  my  diploma  in  the  college 


of  the  West  cowpunching.  Talking  of 
schooling  reminds  me  that  when  we  chil- 
dren grew  older  and  did  get  to' the  in- 
side of  a  schoolhouse  it  was  to  learn  of 
of  more  good,  sound,  usable,  everyday 
education  in  two  weeks  than  my  boys  do 
now  at  college  in  two  years.  I  suppose 
one  reason  for1  that  was  we  knew  our 
time  was  limited  and  studying  was  ex- 
tremely interestLifr  because  it  was  so 
different  from1  everything  else  we  did. 

"  Indians  were  plentiful  and  when 
the  moon  was  new  the  settlers  knew  the 
Comanches  were  riding  and  that  bv  the 
time  it  was  full  horses  would  be  few  un- 
less close  watch  was  kept  over  them,  for 
the  Indians  lost  no  opportunity  to  steal 
them.  Cattle  didn't  seem  to  interest 
them.  Occasionally  they  would  drive 
off  a  fat  yearling  for  beef,  but  a  horse, 
old  or  young,  was  never  left  behind  if 
by  any  chance  he  could  be  sneaked  away. 
It  was  difficult  to  combat  the  cunning 
-of  the  Indians,  too.  We  tried  many 
ways  before  we  finally  were  sucessful. 
We  began  by  tying  the  horses  near  the 
house;  later  we  tried  putting  a  bell  on 
the  oldest  and  gentlest  one  so  it  would 
give  the  signal  if  danger  was  near.  But 
they  were  too  wise  for  these  simple  pre- 
cautions and  cut  the  animals  loose,  even 
when  the  ropes  on  them  were  tied  around 
a  log  in  the  house  wall,  or  killing  the 
bell  horse,  they  w.  uld  steal  the  remain- 
der of  the  bunch. 

Killings  were  not  unusual,  but  almost 
always  occurred  while  the  settlers  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  thieves.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  scared  I  was,  just  a  boy  at 
the  time,  when  eight  or  ten  of  our  neigh- 
bor men  took  after  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  Comanehes  to  try  and  get  back  a 
big  bunch  of  horses  stolen  the  night  be- 
fore. They  caught  up  with  them  all 
right,  but  were  so  greatly  outnumbered 
that  after  fighting  as  long  as  there  seem- 
ed any  chance  of  success  and  with  the 
killing  of  a  neighbor  named  Sayles  and 
two  boys,  one  of  v/hom  was  Hardie  Pace, 
they  turned  back  home  without  the 
horses,  and  so  far  as  they  knew  without 
a  dead  Indian.  Of  bourse  Indians  were 
never  left  where  they  fell  if  any  of  the 
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hand  could  get  them  away.  So  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  te'i  when  one  was  killed. 
After  losing  a  great  number  of  horse* 
the  settlers  tried  bunching  all  of  their 
stock  in  tlie  safest  place,  as  they  thought. 
in  the  community,  at  the  same  time  col- 
lect in»  all  of  the  families  at  the  house 
nearest  Ilia!  point.  The  men  then  took 
turns  watching  the  stock  and  guarding 
the  women  and  children  and  it  worked 
tine,  for  their  efforts  were  more  united 
and  centralized. 

Neighbors  were/  all  the  term  implies 
in  those  days  and  stood  by  each  other 
through  thick  and  thin,  even  to  sharing 
the  last  cup  of  meal  or  dollar,  and  in 
danger  they  were  as  one  man.  The  In- 
dians were  pretty  bad,  but  they  weren't, 
to  lilame  for  all  depredations  charged 
to  them  by  a  whole  lot.  It  was  rene- 
gade whites  that  promoted  the  greatest 
part  and  the  worst  of  the  devilment 
credited  to  the  rejskins.  And  without 
a  doubt  it  was  they  who  were  respons- 
ible for  the  killing  I  just  mentioned,  as 
well  as  others  in  our  neighborhood. 

Hut  there  is  no  disease  without  a  rem- 
edy and  at  last  the  Government  found 
the  one  that  put  a  stop  to  the  raiding  for 
all  time.  United  States  Marshals  were 
stationed  in  our  territory,  under  orders 
to  'take  'em  dead  or  alive.'  By  scout- 
ing and  trailing  they  did  get  a  lot,  of 
the  thieves,  and  if  they  were  alive,  they 
acted  on  Government  instructions  and 
chained  them  in  wagons  and  took  them 
to  Fort  Smith  to  be  tried.  I  remember 
that  at  the  time  Gov.  Parker  commanded 
that  forty  of  them  be  hanged,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  were  low-down  white  men 
who  had  covered  their  meanness  by  run- 
ning witli  Indians  and  urging  them  on  so 
they  would  get  the.  blame.  Along  came 
Gainesville  about  that  time  too  with  a. 
decree  for.  a  rope  necktie  for  three  more.  . 
There  were  no  courts  of  decision,  no. 
Cooke  County  .  End  no  appeals.  The 
penalty  for  stealing  either  cattle  or 
s  n\-as  hanging,  and  the  people  were 
the  law  and  they  saw  that  it  was  oar 
rieil  out.  These  outlaws  knew  this,  and 
the  successful  'forty  party,'  as  it 
was  called,  things  quieted  down  and  our 
horses  got  so  when  we  staked  them  they 
fd  put." 

"1  was  just  turning  my  sixth  year 
when  I  ate  my  nrst  biscuits.  It's  a 


Fact,  and    I   was  lucky  to  .jet    Vm  then  for 
flour  was  not    in   general   use   until    I   was 
about      I'D.          People,'     all      raided      little 
patches    «f   com    and    bread      made    from 
that    was  all   we     had.        Father   tool 
trail  herd  up  the  year  I  was  (i  and  when 
he    delivered    it    ;lnd    collected    the    money 
he  spent      some  of  it     for  a   wagi 
flour  enough  to  load  it  to  the  full.  AV 
he  drove  home  with  all  that  flour  it 
some  sight.       All  of  the  neighbors  came 
to  see  and  share  in  it;  for  of  course  he 
let  them     have     their  part.       I'll     n. 
forget  it  if  I  live  to  a  100,  how  anxious 
I    was  to  taste  bread  made  of  that  v 
soft  flour.       Nor   how   good     tin 

biscuits      were.         \Ve      saved 
crumb,   for   corn    bread      had    never   been 
plentiful   enough    to      waste   and    biscuits 
were  on  a  basis  with  cake  those  days. 

"Mother  set  .Sunday  as  our 
feast  day,  and  how  long  a  week  did 
seem !  It  makes  my  mouth  water  now 
as  I  think  of  the  big  heap  of  choice  veni- 
son and  buffalo  steaks,  cooked  to  a  fare- 
you-well  with,  maybe  for  a  change,  a 
big  wild  turkey  roasted  in  an  old-time 
skillet  with  ashes  and  coals  on  the  lid, 
than  which  no  kind  of  cookirnT  is  better. 
These  dinners  wcr  •  so  good  that  I  have 
never  eaten  any  since  to  compare  with 
them,  and  whether  it  was  my  appetite — 
a  first  rate  one — the  rarity  of  hot  bis- 
cuits, the  juicy  meat  or  mother's  ev 
lent  cooking  Ili;i  'sponsible  i'o> 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide.  But 
I  do  know  that  I  would  give  the  world 
to  ha\e  the  same  relish  for  a  meal  now. 

"Some  time  later  we  began  to  plant 
wheat  and  threshing  for  many  years  was 
a  tedious  pro!  It  was  done  with  ;t 

tread  mill,  which  was  just  a  long  beam, 
pivoted  in  th  6r  to  a  stump  with 

three  oxen  or  horses  hitched  to  it  so  they 
would  go  round  in  a  circle.  The  wheat, 
was  scattered  .so'  they  would  walk  on  it 
and  tread  the  grain  from  the  strav. 
they  swung  round.  It  was  then  gather- 
ed onto  wagon  v.heets,  which  were  held 
by  two  men  at  each  end,  and  kept  n 

rain   would   roll 

a!nl  the  wind  would     free  it,  from  c! 
Crude,  wasn't  it?       But  we     had  flour 
bread  by  it,  and  that  was  what  we  v 
after.  ' 

Some  years  ;-,go  William  Faversham 
gave  a  wonderful  protrayal,  in  a  play 
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called  "The  Fawn'  of  some  of  the  agony 
experienced  by  Men  and  animals  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  demands  of 
civilization.  Young  Rose  must  have 
fully  understood  the  torture  of  some  of 
these  trials,  particularly  the  accustoming 
oneself  to  the  feel  of  shoe  leather,  for 
he  says : 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  who 
the  fellow  was  that  said  it,  but  I  sure 
did  agree  with  him  in  thinking  'What 
fools  these  mortals  be'  if  he  meant  wear- 
ing rawhide  shoe.-;.  I  was  16  years  old 
before  I  had  a  pair  of  shoes  that  I  could 
actually  wear  all  of  the  time.  Rawhide 
was  our  only  shoe  material  and  all  you 
could  say  for  it  was  the  hair  was  taken 
off.  Talk  about  hard,  dry,  stiff,  un- 
bendable  leather- -that  rawhide  had  the 
world  beat  and  a  mile  to  go  on.  If  you 
happened  to  get  shoes  anything  like  a 
fit  you  served  a  prison  term  getting 
them  and  another  taking  them  off,  un- 
less you  slept  in  them.  If  they  were 
big  enough  to  avoid  all  this  trouble  you 
couldn't  walk  in  them,  especially  hunt- 
ing, and  we  just  had  to  hunt,  for  it  was 
no  trick  at  all  to  kill  a  big  buck  deer  or 
antelope,  a  buffalo  or  all  the  wild  tur- 
key we  could  cju-ry.  And  it  was  too 
much  fun  to  give  up  just  to  wear  shoes. 
A  fellow  with  a  grain  of  sense  would 
rather  trust  to  the  calluses  on  his  soles 
than  to  risk  losing  a  shot  and  rubbing 
blisters  on  his  feet  with  those  rawhide 
hobbles. 

"My  first  pair  of  wearable  shoes  was 
quite  an  improvement,  but  I  did  not  care 
so  much  about  them.  I  was  clumsy  and 
awkward  in  'em  and  had  to  learn  to  walk 
all  over  again.  They  Jiurt,  too,  and  I 
might  say  honestly  that  I  never  did  have 
any  real  shoe  or  boot  comfort  until  I 
got  my  first  pair  of  high-heeled,  high- 
topped,  hand-made  cowboy  boots.  I  still 
wear  that  kind,  too,  and  always  will,  for 
they  re  as  much  a  part  of  me  and  every 
other  open-range  cowpuncher  as  his 
leather  leggings,  spurs  and  broad-brim- 
med hat. 

"Everybody  around  us  kept  a  "little 
bunch  of  sheep.  Father  had  about 
twenty  or  thirty.  These  were  clipped 
regularly  and  when  the  wool  was  wash- 
ed and. dried  mother  spun  it  into  thread, 
wove  it  into  cloth  and  from  that  cloth 
she  made,  by  hand,  our  pants,  coats  and 


vests.  They  lasted  like  buckskin,  which 
was  the  biggest  tiling  that  could  be  said 
in  favor  of  them,  for  she  couldn't  get  us 
more  than  one  suit  around  once  a  year. 
We  had  to  take  care  of  them,  for  worn- 
out  clothes  were  not  comfortable  in  a 
blue  norther.  Buffalo  robes  and  bear 
skins  made  us  good  overcoats  and  many 
a  time  my  good  buffalo  coat  just  about 
saved  my  life  when  I  was  close  to  freez- 
ing. 

"Mother  spun  and  wove  her  dresses 
and  aprons,  too,  aiAl  our  shirts  and  un- 
derwear, and  after  vfe  got  shoes  we 
could  wear  she  knit  all  our  socks  and 
stockings.  She  was  busy  from  day- 
break until  candle  light,  with  never  a 
minute  to  spare  for  anything  but  a  sick 
or  needy  neighbor.  But  many  a  time 
I  have  seen  her  mount  her  old  side  sad- 
dle on  a  none  too  gentle  horse  and  hurry 
off  to  do  all  she  could  in  response  to  a 
call  for  help. 

"Foks  were  folks  in  those  days,  and  a 
call  for  aid  never  went  unheeded.  Most 
of  us  had  a  little  money,  and  if  a  friend 
got  in  a  tight  place  none  of  iis  thought 
of  anything  but  letting  him  have  enough 
to  tide  him  over,  and  we  didn't  take  any 
mortgages  or  notes  for  it,  either.  We 
knew  nothing  of  banks  or  checks  as  now, 
but  we  did  know  truth,  honesty  and 
sympathy.  We  trusted  each  other  and 
were  always  worthy  of  that  confidence, 
a  thing  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  al- 
most lost  sight  of  in  the  march  of  what 
we  so  often  call  progress.  Then  a  man's 
word  was  his  bond ;  today  it  is  the  other 
way  round,  and  ten  chances  to  one  a 
fellow  will  skip  and  leave  his  bondsnren 
the  bag  to  hold.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  Jesse  James  hasn't  more  followers 
than  George  Washington,  there's  such 
an  epidemic  of  crime,  treachery  and 
shameful  conduct  all  the^time.  It  seems 
very  few  can  be  classed  witli  Washing- 
ton and  his  tale  of  the  cherry  tree.  But 
there  are  lots  of  good  people  in  the 
world,  and  it  may  look  worse  because, 
like  wheat,  today  ten  or  a  dozen  stalks 
grow  where  only  one  did  in  the  early 
days;  there  certainly  is  a  wonderful  lot 
more  folks  than  then." 

Men,  mountains,  plains  and  cattle 
trails  have  their  part  in  the  life  of  Jim 
Rose  and  a  big  part  it  is  too;  but  listen 
as  he  paints  a  word  picture  of  the  real 
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"West.  ;i  vivid,  living  tiling  that  curries 
more  tin-ills  than  any  setting  of  the  sil- 
ver screen  and  as  much  of  wholesale 
slaughter  as  our  World  War. 

"If  you  have  never  seen  West  Texas 
prairies  with  the  netting  sun  for  a  back- 
ground, and  miles  of  green,  and  hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands,  of  buffalo  grazing, 
or  with  heads  up  scenting  danger,  coyote 
or  two  in  the  foreground,  a  cowboy  with 
his  horse  and  gun,  and  over  all  that 
quiet  that  comes  only  there  and  then — 
well,  you  have  missed  a  lot.  .  I  couldn't 
beat  such  a  sight  at  all,  nor  could  I  the 
inhuman  way  the  buffalo  hunters  de- 
stroyed it  for  us,  by  slaughtering  those 
big,  wild,  helpless  animals  just  for 
schooner  loads  of  their  hides,  to  be  sold 
for  a  song  and  then  sing  it  themselves. 
It  was  an  hourly  occurrence  to  hear  a 
couple  of  shots,  see  two  buffalo  fall  and 
the  herd  begin  to  mill  'round  the  hidden 
huntsmen  whose  rifles  cracked  regularly 
and  surely  at  some  particular1  target  as 
it  rounded  by.  I've  ridden  by  the  side 
of  the  road  for  miles  because  of  the  long 
trains  of  hide-laden  wagons  so  thick  no 
room  was  left  for  even  a  single  horse- 
man. 

1  regret) fd  that  wholesale  killing  then, 
boy  as  I  was,  my  love  of  real  sport  rebel- 
ling at  such  methods.  It  was  to  me  as 
merciless  as  shooting  a  man  in  the  back, 
or  while  unarmed.  Then  came  the  sum- 
mer and  with  it  a  scent  to  high  heaven 
from  the  decaying  flesh.  I  remember 
how  terrible  it  was  for  me  to  endure, 
but  how  I  laugher:  within  myself  when 
a  hunter  complained  of  the  odor,  and 
how  glad  1  was  he  got  that  much  of  a 
punishment.  No'v  I  see  what  a  woeful 
waste  those  unsportsmanlike  riflemen 
made,  for  we  have  no  more  buffalo  on 
our  Texas  prairies. 

"What  we  call  rodeos  now  were  our 
regulation  sport,  when  I  was  learning 
eowpunching.  I',  was  part  of  our  train 
ing  to  bust  bronjos.  We  used  to  snub 
'em  down,  saddle,  find  for  the  most -part 
ride  'em.  Once  in  a  while  we  would 
run  onto  one  thai  had  seven  devils  and 
a  whirlwind  inside  of  him  then  all  hands 
had  fun  until  he  was  conquered.  Yes, 
I've  ridden  many  a  one;  wouldn't  have, 
felt  likt^I  was  .•)  sure-enough  cowboy  if 
]  hadn  't.  It.  wa*  a  carefree,  indepen- 
dent sort- of  life  all  right.  Easy  enough 


to  be  a  saddle  I  ramp.  For  if  Iliings  went 
wrong  for  a  pun  'her  at  one  camp,  lie 
hud  hut  In  roll  hi,  bedding,  saddle  hi  ! 
mount  and  with  apologies  to  none,  drift, 
from  one  outfit  lo  auothei 

"As  for  me.  1  he-ran  getting  a  few  cat- 
tle of  my  own  together  when  I 
counted  a  top  hand.  And  it  seems  like 
now  I  have  almost  always  had  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  head.  It  n 
to  be  said  that  if  a  fellow  ever  wanted 
to  be  a  cowman  he  had  to  steal.  I  never 
held  with  that  argument,  and  I  have 
never  been  arrested  for  practicing  it, 
nor  had  any  cattle  taken  from  me  be- 
cause of  it.  I've  drunk  water  out  of 
cow  tracks  when  it  tasted  better  than 
ice  water  does  ro  me  now,  because  I 
wanted  it  mor  •,  and  it  all  depends  on 
how  much,  or  how  little,  a  thing  is  worl1' 
to  you  whether  it  is  really  valuable  at 
all  or/ not. 

"I've  lived  twenty  miles  north  of 
Gainesville  on  the  same  ranch  for  half  a 
century,  and  still  own  it.  I  have  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  white-faced 
cattle  now,  bred  up  from  registered 
stuff  for  twenty  years;  but  I  can't  say 
they  look  any  bigger  from  my  point  of 
view,  today,  than  live  hundred  longhorns 
did  to  me  forty  years  ago,  which  - 
hack  to  what  I  said  just  now  about  com 
parative  values.  I  like  Hereford  cattle 
because  the  are  better  grassers  and 
rustlers.  They  sell  for  more  money 
than  other  blooded  breeds  too,  according 
to  my  way  of  thinking. 

"Do  I  worry  '  ! '11  say  I  do  and  I  am 
here  to  state  to  the  world  that  the  man 
who  doesn't  worry  won't  get  anywhere. 
I  have  lost  a  lot  of  cattle,  but  still  have 
plenty  left  and  I  have  never  given  a 
mortgage  on  anything  I  have  owned. 
I  handle  lots  of  notes  for  others  and 
still  like  to  help  a  fellow  out.  You  know 
they  say  ear.lv  Inbifs  are  the  OIK 
stick  and  I  gue>s  it  is  sort  of  a  disi 
with  me.  this  wanting  to  stand  by  a 
neighbor  or  frienr.  for  I  have  paid  more 
security  debts  than  most,  anybody,  yet 
1  don't  count  that  I  have  lost,  more  than 
I  could  spare,  and  maybe  if  1  did 
other  fellow  >  it,  worse.  Anyhow, 

I    have  done    it  and  am    not  sorry,"  he 

•finished  .with   a 

"I    have  got     several  thousand     acres> 

'just   'across  "Red    -River   :in     Oklahoma', 
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where  I  raise  Heret'ords  and  horses  and 
hogs,  all  kinds  of  feed,  including  barley 
and  oats,  and  I  always  plant  800  or  more 
acres  in  wheat  so  I  will  be  sure  never  to 
go  hungry  for  biscuit  again.  I  kill  my 
own  meat  and  have  my  horses  broke  on 
the  ranch.  And  I  want  to  say  here  that 
any  old  horse  has  got  horse  sense,  but  it 
takes  an  old-fashioned  Texas  pony  to 
have  cow  sense,  ;md  I  have  got  just  that 
one.  He  is  as  quick  a  cutting  pony  as 
I  ever  saw.  I  ride  him  all  of  the  time 
and  he  never  has  unseated  me  in  his 
dodging  yet,  and  I  intend  to  keep  on 
riding  him  until  I  am  100  years  old, 
which  won't  be  so  awfully  long,  for  I 
am  70  now. 

"My  house  sits  right  in  the  center  of 
this  ranch ;  prttty  good  house,  too ; 
makes  a  pretty  picture  of  a  prosperous 
ranch,  and  while  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  Oklahoma,  I'll  tell  you  that 
just  as  soon  as  trucks  are  made  big  en- 
ough to  haul  it  I  am  going  to  load  the 
whole  thing  on  one,  lock  stock  and  bar- 
rel, and  truck  it  over  the  line  to  Texas. 
That  is  what  I  think  of  the  Lone  Star." 
And  Mr.  Rose  smiled  and  threw  his 
head  up  with  the  dignity  that  is  the 
heritage  of  the  first  Americans. 

A  tender,  retrospective  look  came  into 
his  eyes  and  he  said  in  conclusion : 
"There  was  always  joy  in  the  trail. 
Halting  at  night  to  build  a  smoke,  hav- 
ing your  coffee  twice,  when  you  first 
smelled  it  and  again  when  you  drank  is. 
helping  to  dust  the  prairies  off  for  citjes, 
railroads,,  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
macadamized  highways.  Joy,  yes,  there 
wa.s,  possibly  more  in  getting  ready  for 
civilizatioon  than  in  the  progress  itself. 
-But  it  is  gtfod  to  have  it.  We  couldn't 
always;  stay  young  and  look  across  the 
prairies  and  wonder  what  lay  farther  on. 
But  I  like,  to  remember  the  lonely  howl 
of  the  coyote,  the  rattle  of  horns  and 
thud  of  hoofs,  and  to  laugh  as  I  recall 
some  cowboy  yarn  or  incident  of  herd 
life.  Yep,  I  am  glad  I  had  some  part 
in  helping  to  knock  the  bark  off  of 
Texas." 


From  a  Real  Pioneer. 

A.  J.  Nichols,  whose  home  is  now  in 
fcuJUjeLs  ,«/umy,  writes  us  from  Gon- 
sales,' Texas;  as  follows: 

"Saving   got   hold   of  your   magazine 


by    chance  I  am  writing  to    say  that    I 
am  delighted  with  it.      I  think  you    are 
deserving  great  credit  for  the  work  you 
are  doing.      I  am  a  native  of  Texas,  born 
when  she  was  a  Republic.  Such  reading 
as  your  magazine  contains     apperls     to 
me  greatly.       My  parents  came  to  Gon- 
zales  in!836,     and  helped  to     found  the 
town  of  Seguin  in  18&8.      I  was  born  in 
Seguin  in  1844.         I  saw  something     in 
your  magazine  about  Arch  Gipson  being 
wounded  in     the  Woll  campaign  on  the 
Hondo.      My  father  was  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  wounded ;  he  was  an  old  and 
tried  friend     of  father's.       I  also     read 
about  the  Dawson  massacre.      Alsee  Mil- 
ler,    my     father-in-law,     and     Gonzales 
Wood  were  the  two  men  who  got  away. 
My  father  and  Alsee  Miller  and  two  un- 
cles, Milford  Day  and  Jim  Nichols,  were 
in  the  Plum  Creek  fight  with  the  Indians 
who  burned  Linnville,  our  only     seaport 
at  that     time.       Alsee     Miller  and    Jim 
Nichols  were  both  wounded  in  that  fight. 
I     was. raised     a  cowboy  in     Guadalupe 
county,     and  now     belong  to     the  Cow- 
Puncher's  Association  of  Runnells  coun- 
ty.     We  have  a    big  rally  and  barbecue 
every  August.      I  would  like  for  you  to 
drop     jn  on  us  some  time.       When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  Texas  left 
Col.  McCord    one  regiment    to  keep  the 
Indians  from  raiding  the  frontier.       He 
cut  his  company  in  two,  McCord  taking 
one  half  and  his  lieutenant  one  half,  and 
strung     them     across  Texas  to  the     Rio 
Grande.         In     1862    I  hauled     with  ox 
teams  for     the.  most  western     camps  in 
Nueces  Canyon  at  what  was  known     as 
Chalk  Bluff.       It   was  sure  a  wild  coun- 
try at  that     time ;  the  Indians     were  in 
some  where  every  light  moon.       Milfor.l 
Day  was  a  noted  man  on  the  frontier.  He 
died  a  cripple  from  a  Mexican  ball  in  his 
hip,  a  wound  he  received  at  Plum  Ridge, 
five  miles  above  Seguin.      My  father  was 
with  him   when     he  was  shot.       I     find 
very  few     men  living     today  who     were 
born  in  (lie  Republic    of  Texas.      Ther  - 
are   three     in    Runnells     county.       Two 
years  ago  I  attended  a  trail  drivers  bar- 
becue at  Seguin,  ind  found  only  two  men 
there  that'  I  knew  when  I  \va;>  a  boy.  Ben 
Terrell  and  Joo  Bibrell.      If  I  ever  ."hap- 
pen to    be  in  your  section   -I^ill    Hunt 
you  up  for  a  good  old  talk," 
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More  Light  on  Bill  Longley. 


the  Frontier  Native 


N  THE  ARTICLE  on  Bill  Long- 
ley  by  the  Frontier  Native,  pub- 
lished in  Volume  111,  No.  9, 
for  June,  192(>,  of  Frontier 
Times,  a  sentence  referring  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Bill  Longley  should  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Captain  Mast,  Sheriff  of  Nacogdo- 
clies  County,  Texs*  got  on  Longley 's 
trail  with  the  nv-ult  that  he  and  William 
Burrows  of  Nacr-gdoches  County,  Texas 
with  the  active  aid  of  June  Courtney, 
Constable  of  Xe.atchie  Ward,  DeSoto 
Parish,  Louisiana  captured  Bill  Long- 
ley  near  Keatchie,  Louisiana,  June  13, 
1877  (not  May  13)." 

Another  sentence  in  the  same  para- 
graph should  read  as  follows : 

"He  was  probably  delivered  to  the 
jail  in  Gicldings  on  the  18th  or  19th  of 
June,  1877.'' 

ARREST  NJvAR  KERRVILLE 

It  will  be  re  -.alied  that  Sheriff  Finley 
of  Mason  county  followed  Longley 
through  Fredemksburg  and  finally  with 
a  large  party  captured  him  on  the  pla- 
teau between  Kerrville  and  Rock  Springs 
lie  evidently  returned  through  Fred- 
ericksburg  and  presented  Longley  before 
the  district  clerk  in  order  to  obtain  offi- 
cial recognition  of  his  capture.  The  fol- 
lowing copy  of  Slate  Papers  gives  the 
date  of  his  capture  on  the  Edwards  Pla- 
teau as  July,  1873: 

(Source!:  "Papers  of  Governor  E.  J. 
Davis,"  Texas  Archives,  Texas  State 
Library) 

TheVState  of  Te.\a 
( 'oiiuty  of  Kerr. 

Before  me,  A.  M.  Garland,  Clerk  of 
the  District  Court  of  Kerr  County,  per- 
sonally appeared  A.  J.  Murray  of  the 
County  and  State  aforesaid  who  bfeing 
duly  sworn  deposes  and  (sic)  says: 

That  he  knows  W.  P.  Longley  person- 
ally who  is  present  while  this  deposition 
i.s  being  taken,  that  he  knows  the  said 
Longley  is  charged  with  a  murder  com- 
mitted" in  Burlesori  County  near  the 
Brazos  River  Ht  or  near  Evan's  or  Mose- 


ley's  Ferry  in  or  about  the  year  1862  or 
1HI>3;  that  the  ,>aid  Longley  stands  also 
charged  with  a  nurder  in  Washington 
County  near  a  point  called  Evergreen: 
wherein  one  or  more  negroes  were  kill- 
ed ;  in  connection  with  the  murder  in 
Burleson  County  the  said  Longley  stands 
charged  with  the  theft  of  a  horse  stolen 
from  one  Thomas  Evans  at  or  near  the 
date  of  said  murder. 

A.  J.  MURRAY 

Personally  app^-;,red  before  me,  Thom- 
as J.  Carbon,  win  being  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  knows  the  said  W.  P. 
Longley  from  character;  that  he  the 
said  Carson  is  familiar  with  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  said  Longley  at 
Evergreen  from  rumor  only. 

T.  J.  CARSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
at  Kerrville,  Texis,  this  July  17  A.  D., 
1873. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  at 
Kerrville,  Texas,  date  last  above  writ- 
ten. 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 
District    Clerk,    Kerr  County. 
(Endorsed)  Affidavit 

A.  J.  MURRAY 
T.  J.  CARSON 
Kerrville,  Texas,  July  17,  1873 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Sheriff 
Finley  brought  Longley  to  Austin,  Gov- 
ernor E.  J.  Davis  would  not  recognize 
the  reward  and  I  ngley  was  practically 
turned  loose. 


THE  KILLING  OF  LEW  SAWYER 

The  late  A.  J.  Durham  of  Sabinal  sent 
the  following  account  of  the  killing  of 
Lew  Sawyer  jvhich  has  been  gathered 
from  old  settlers  on  the  Dry  Frio : 

Lew  Sawyer  was  a  man  of  mystery. 
Little  is  known  of  liis  antecedents  before 
coming  to  the  Dry  Frio  canyon  a  few- 
years  prior  to  his  killing  in  1875.  He  is 
.supposed  to  have  come  from  somewhere 
"down  on  the  coast,"  but  from  what 
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part  or  what  place  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. He  was  considered  a  desperate 
and  dangerous  man,  a  wonderful  shot, 
with  plenty  of  ivrve  and  as  quick  as 
lightning;  is  supposed  to  have  killed  sev- 
eral men;  was  always  on  the  watch,  car- 
ried a  six-shooter  and  Winchester  rifle 
and  was  ready  for  business  in  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  Sawyer  was  a  petty 
thief;  he  attended  the  dances,  but  never 
went  in  the  houses  nor  mixed  with  the 
people  who  were  there.  He  Iways  herd- 
ed around  alone,  <\  d  when  the  time  came 
for  the  dances  to  break,  Sawyer  was  al- 
ways found  missing  and  so  were  a  rifle, 
a  six-shooter,  a  hat,  a  saddle,  quirt  or 
some  other  thing. 

A  greaft  many  of  these  articles  were 
stolen  by  Sawyer,  but  w:ere  never  found. 
After  he  was  killed, his  wife  told  that  he 
had  hidden  them  in  a  cave  somewhere 
nearby  in  the  earn-on  where  they'  still 
remain ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
found  to  this  good  day  even  though  peo- 
ple searched  for  them  for  ten  years  or 
more. 

Sawyer  owned  a  little  place  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife  at  the  time  he  was 
killed.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
children.  He  had  a  man,  a  German,  who 
was  working  for  him  at  that  time,  but 
his  name  has  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  furnished  this  information. 

Bill  Longley  went  by  the  name  Webb 
all  the  time  he  lived  in  the  Dry  Frio  can- 
yon. His  true  name  was  never  known 
there  until  he  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life 
before  he  was  hanged.  lie  came  into 
the  canyon  in  the  winter  of  1874  and' 
worked  for  Captain  Theo.  Watkins.  He 
also  brought  a  man  with  him  to  the  can- 
yon who  was  known  there  by  the  name 
of  Hayes.  Little  is  known  of  Hayes  ex- 
cept that  he  and  Longley  were  fast 
friends  and  companions. 

"Webb"  was  a  gentlemanly  man,  well 
liked,  polite  and  had  the  respect  of  the 
whole  community.  Had  he  (Longley) 
not  revealed  his  true  name  %nd  charac- 
ter in  the  sketch  of  his  life  just  mention- 
ed (printed  in  1877  in  Giddings)  the 
people  of  the  Dry  Frio  community  until 
this  day  would  never  have  connected 
this  man  with  the  notorious  Bill  Long- 
ley.  Lew  Sawyer  just  before  coming  to 
this  community  stopped  at  the  ranch  of 
an  old  bachelor  '(whose  name  has  been 


forgotten)  and  stayed  all  night  and  was 
well  treated.  The  next  morning  this  old 
bachelor  took  him  out  and  showed  him 
some  fine  horses  of  which  he  was  proud. 
The  man  was  killed,  the  horses  gone 
(which  were  never  heard  of  again),  and 
Sawyer  was  missing  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Longley  and  Hayes  followed  him  to 
the  Dry  Frio  canyon  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  this  outrage  perpetrated 
against  the  kind  old  bachelor  who  must 
have  been  a  friend  or  relative  of  Long- 
ley's. 

Now,  Longley  knew  that  Sawyer  was 
a  desperate  character,  a  dead  shot  and 
as  fearless  as  he  was  quick  to  draw,  and 
he  secured  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
from  Pat  Dol'an,  the  sheriff  of  Uvalde 
county;  and  no  doubt,  he  executed  this 
warrant  just  as  he  had  calculated. 

Longley  was  not  wiling  to  take  even 
chances  with  Sawyer;  each  had  reputa- 
tions to  sustain  of  which  each  was  proud. 
Therefore,  Longley  got  these  papers  for 
Sawyer's  arrest  that  he  might  have  some 
excuse  for  killing  him  as  the  proper  me- 
thod of  serving.  Now,  we  understand 
that  Longley  and  Sawyer  had  been  on 
good  terms,  and  on  the  day  that  the  kill- 
ing took  place  Longley  and  his  friend 
Hayes  went  to  Sawyer's  house  and  pre- 
tended to  be  on  a  cow  hunt.  They  told 
Sawyer  that  they  had  killed  a  beef  and 
that  he  might  have  part  of  it,  as  it  was 
more  than  they  could  use  before  it  would 
spoil.  Sawyer  unsuspectingly  saddled 
his  horse  and  rode  off  with  them — Long- 
ley  and  Hayes.  Before  going,  he  (Saw- 
yer) told  his  hired  man  to  "hunt  up" 
the  yoke  of  oxen,  bitch  them  to  the  cart, 
and  come  after  him  to  haul  the  beef. 
Then,  Sawyer,  Longley  and  Hayes  rode 
off  together  to  skin  and  prepare  the 
beef  to  be  hauled  in. 

After  they  had  gone  quite  a  distance 
they  maneuvered  Sawyer  ahead  of  them. 
Just  as  he  turned  a  corner,  both  drew 
six-shooters  to  shoot  Sawyer.  Longley 
and  Hayes  were  quick  as  lightning  and 
had  perfect  records  for  accuracy.  Saw- 
yer heard  the  click  of  their  pistols,  and 
being  quicker  than  either  Longley  or 
Hayes,  was  able  to  shoot  twice  at  them 
before  they  could  shoot  him.  One  of 
Sawyer's  shots  knocked  off  the  horn  of 
Longley 's  saddle  and  the  other  tore  a 
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liole  through  his  hat,  but  both  of  his 
enemies'  shots  had  lodged  bullets  under 
his  hide  and  he  spurred  up  his  horse  and 
ran  oft'  a  distance  of  about,  200  yards 
where  •  he  got  off  or  fell  off  his  horse, 
crawled  into  a  thicket  and  prepared  for 
action. 

Longley  and  Hayes  bewail  looking  fo 
their  victim  when  Sawyer's  dog  began 
harking  and  revealed  his  hiding  place. 
Sawyer  then  called  to  his  pursuers  to 
come  to  him,  bill  they  considered  discre- 
tion the  better  pant  of  valor  and  did  not 
go. 

After  Sawyer  had  got  into  the  thicket, 
mortally  wounded,  he  made  careful  pre- 
paration to  sell  out  the  few  hours  or 
minutes  remaining  for  full  value  if  the 
opportunity  offered.  He  separated  his 
cartridges  into  two  piles,  those  for  the 
pistol  in  one  and  those  for  the  rifle  in 
another,  but  he  iound  no  chance  to  use 
either  of  them  as  Longley  slipped  up  be- 
hind a  tree  and  sliot  out  his  brains. 

The  man  with  the  oxen  and  cart  went 
to  the  place  where  the  beef  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  and  finding  none,  looked  every- 
where for  Sawyer.  On  finding  his  body, 
he  picked  it  up  an  1  hauled  it  home.  Saw- 
yer's coffin  was  fashioned  from  a  water 
trough  and  he  was  buried  in  the  yard  of 
his  home  by  his  widow.  His  body  re- 
mained there  until  she  sold  out  about  a 
year  later,  taking  the  body  to  a  place 
unknown  to  the  people  of  today. 

After  Longley  and  JIayes  had  killed 
Sawyer,  they  went  up  through  the  Main 
Frio  canyon  and  told  that  they  had  kill- 
ed Sawyer  and  advised  some  of  the  men 
up  there  to  go  over  and  help  Mrs.  Saw- 
yer bury  her  husband. 

Longley  left  the  community,  and  it 
was  never  suspected  that  the  "Webb", 
who  came  into  this  neighborhood  and 
was  so  well  liked  and  respected  by  those 
good  hearted  people,  and  Bill  Longley 
were  one  and  the  same  man  until  he  told 
of  this  tragedy  himself.  This  closes  a 
tragic  chapter  in  which  two  desperate 
men  submitted  and  settled  their  differ- 
ences in  a  manner  that  was  in  vogue  in 
those  early  never-to-be-forgotten  times. 


THE  AIJKKST  <  >F  BILL  LONGLKY 

I.\  LoriSIAXA 

Mr.  «I.  11  llewett,  Editor. of.  the  Maus- 
field    (Louisiana)   Enterprise,     has     sent 


the  Frontier  Native  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  arrest  of  Bill  Longley,  con- 
tributed by  eye-witnesses  and  exploding 
some  of  the  former  statements  that  have 
given  rise  to  circulation.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  credit  for  the  arrest  of  Bill 
Longley  belongs  to  a  young  constable  by 
the  name  of  .lime  Courtney.  Mr.  Ilew- 
ett's  account  is  as  follows: 
)  On  June  13,  1877,  the  most  notorious 
desperado  and  man-killer  ever  known  in 
the  Southwest  was  arrested  in  DeSoto 
parish.  He  was  hung  at  Giddings,  in 
Lee  county,  Texas  the  following  Septem- 
ber. He  claimed  to  have  killed  32  men, 
which  was  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  were  eight  separate  indict- 
ments against  him  for  murders  in  Texas, 
one  in  Oklahoma,  and  two  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  now 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Texas  historians  are  now  jnvesti- 
gating  his  record,  and  at  their  request  we 
write  this  article  as  a  true  and  authentic 
account  of  his  arrest.  The  writer  at  that 
time  editor  of  the  DeSoto  Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Mansfield,  wrote  an  account  of 
Longley 's  capture  at  the  time  and  still 
lias  a  clear  recollection  of  the  facts;  al- 
though 49  years  have  passed  since  that 
event  occurred.  However,  as  the  parties 
at  whose  instigation  this  is  written,  are 
insistent  that  it  be  positively  accurate, 
we  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  W. 
T.  Gamble,  with  whom  Longley  lived 
during  his  entire  stay  in  DeSoto  Parish, 
and  in  whose  yard  the  arrest  was  made. 
We  also  have  the  version  of  the  incident 
as  given  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Burgess,  father 
of  our  present  District  Judge,  and  as 
they  are  two  splendid  citizens  and  their 
memories  seem  to  be  as  clear  as  bells,  we 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  accounts. 

It  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1877  Mr.  W.  T.  Gamble,  who  oper- 
ated a  farm  six  miles  northwest  of  Keat- 
chie  (as  he  does  now  in  1926,)  Was  out 
of  farm  hands.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
( Iambic's  father-in-law,  happened  to  be 
going  to  Shreveport  to  purchase  sup- 
plies, and  Mr.  Gamble  asked  him  to  see 
if  he  could  not  pick  up  several  farm 
hands  for  him.  Mr.  Adams  came  up 
with  a  young  man  on  the  road  who  ask- 
ed that  Mr.  Adams  give  him  a  lift  ou 
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his  wagon.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  the  .young  fellow 
gave  his  name  ;;•-  \V.  T.  Jackson  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  out  West  on  a 
cattle  ranch,  but  that  he  had  tired  of 
that  life  and  wanted  to  find  a  good  job 
on  a  farm.  Remembering  Mr.  Gamble's 
request,  Mr.  Adams  invited  the  young 
fellow  to  go  home  with  him,  and  assured 
him  that  he  could  get  such  a  job  as  he 
wanted. 

When  they  reached  Mr.  Gamble's 
farm,  the  young  man  got  out,  and  sought 
a  job  from  Mr.  Gamble,  and  they  soon 
made  a  contract  under  which  W.  T. 
Jackson  was  able  to  make  a  crop  on  the 
basis  of  share  and  share  alike,  Mr.  Gam- 
ble furnishing  the  land,  team  and  sup- 
plies, and  Jackson  doing  the  work.  Mr. 
Gamble  tells  us  that  the  young  man  was 
a  good  worker  and  he  thought  he  would 
do  well. 

This  was  about  the  time  that  Bill 
Longley 's«reputation  as  a  man-killer  was 
at  its  zenith,  and  every  officer  in  Texas 
wanted  him.  At  that  time  June  Court- 
ney, a  young  man,  had  just  been  elected 
table  for  the  Keatchie  ward  in  De- 
Snto  parish,  and  he  must  have  had  some 
defective  talents,  as  he  was  a  very  en- 
thusiastic criminal  officer,  and  made  sev- 
eral important  arrests.  The  constable, 
..Mr.  Courtney,  and  other  young  bloods  of 
the  neighborhood  were  ardent  fox  hun- 
ters, and  soon  young  Jackson,  on  Mr. 
Gamble's  farm,  met  with  them  and 
proved  himself  to  be  an  all-round  sport, 
and  ere  long  an  intimacy  between  the 
constable  and  Jackson  grew  up,  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  Constable  Courtney 
to  get  Jackson  to  help  him  make  arrests, 
in  which  Jackson  took  great  delight. 

In  the  meantime  Constable  June  Court- 
ney had  received  some  circulars  giving 
a  description  of  and  offering  a  reward 
for  the  capture  of  Will  Longley,  the 
terrible  man-killer  of  the  nation. 

He  concluded  that  young  W.  T.  Jack- 
son, who  was  cropping  on  Mr.  Gamble's 
farm,  answcrd  the  description  of  Long- 
ley  to  a  letter,  and  began  to  court  his 
friendship  'with  avidity  and  soon  decided 
that  Jackson  and  Longley  were  one  and 
the  same  man.  He  opened  communica- 
tion with  Sheriff  Will  Mast,  the  sheriff 
of  Nacogdoches  county,  from  whom  he 
bad  received  the  circulars,  and  it  vfas 


arranged  that  the  two,  Courtney  and 
Mast,  should  make  the  arrest  and  claim 
the  reward.  He  familiarized  himself 
with  Jackson's  habits  and  learned  that 
he  always  carried  his  six-shooter,  .and 
that  while  plowing  hung  it  on  the  hame 
of  his  mule,  but  that  when  hoeing  he 
sometimes  left  it  at  the  house.  At  an 
appointed  time  Sheriff  Mast  and  his  de- 
puty, W.  H.  Burroughs,  met  Courtney  at 
a  point  near  Keatchie,  and  the  three  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Gamble's -farm  to  make 
the  arrest.  Courtney  had  learned  that 
Longley,  alias  Jackson,  was  hoeing  cot- 
ton with  a  youngster,  Walter  Burgess, 
and  that  Mr.  Gamble  was  not  at  the 
house  at  the  time.  The  two  Texas  offi- 
cers took  position  on  Mr.  Gamble's  gal- 
lery, and  i  Courtney  went  to  the  field, 
and  asked  that  Longley,  for  it  was  he, 
go  with  Courtney  to  arrest  a  bad  negro, 
and  stated  that  he  had  two  other  men  to 
go  wih  him,  making  a  posse  of  four  in 
all.  As  they  approached  the  house, 
Longley  saw  some  one  on  the  gallery, 
and  stoping  asked  Courtney  who  they 
were,  and  Courtney  told  him  they  were 
the  boys  going  with  them  to  arrest  the 
negro.  Longley,  being  satisfied,  walked 
into  the  trap,  and  as  he  opened  the  gate, 
the  two  Texas  officers  covered  him 
with  their  guns,  and  Courtney,  who  was 
just  behind  Longley,  put  his  six-shooter 
against  his  back,  and  the  man  who  had 
killed  a  dozen  men  was  a  captive. 

Longley  fearfully  abused  Courtney  for 
fooling  him,  and  said*  that  if  he  had  his 
pistol,  he  could  have  killed  them  all.  The 
prisoner  was  quickly  handcuffed  and 
placed  in  a  wagon  and  was  soon  across 
the  Texas  line,  which  was  only  14  miles 
away..  Thus  the  story  so  far  as  his  ar- 
ret  in  DeSoto  parish  is  concerned  is  end- 
ed. 

There  are  several  foolish  stories  cir- 
culated about  this  affair.  One  was  to 
the  effect  that  Longley  was  working  on 
the  sheriff's  plantation,  but  the  facts  are 
that  he  never  worked  in  this  parish  for 
anyone  but  Mr.  Gamble,  who  was  never 
sheriff  of  the  parish. 

Another  was  that  he  had  made  love  to 
the  jsheriff's  daughter,  confessed  his 
identity  to  her,  and  that  she  gave  him 
away;  when  the  facts  are  that  Captain 
W.  P.  Sample,  who  was  sheriff  at  that 
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time,  never  had  any  children  and  probab- 
ly never  saw  Longley. 

Longley  probably  exaggerated  the 
facts  when  IK-  claimed  to  have  killeii 
thirty-two  men,  but  he  always  claimed 
that  he  never  kept  any  account  of  the 
Mexicans  and  negroes  that  he  killed,  but 
he  undoubtedly  killed  more  people  than 
any  other  desperado  that  ever  terrorized 
country. 

lie  claims  to  have  killed  a  negro  near 
Logansport,  in  this  parish,  and  the  story 
i>  probably  correct  as  an  incident  similar 
to  the  one  he  described  did  occur  as  fol- 
lows :  A  gentleman  living  near  Mans- 
Mansfiel'd  left  his  horse  hitched  to  a 
rack  on  our  streets,  and  someone  rode  it 
off.  He  learned  that  a  negro  .living  near 
Logansport  had  ndden  his  'horse  away 
and  lie  went  down  to  recover  his  horse, 
and  returned  saying  that  a  Texan  had 
shot  and  killed  the  darkey.  The  story 
was  accepted  with  a  grin,  the  people 
thinking  that  the  gentleman  had  killed 
the  negro  himself.  However,  Longley 
says  he  did  it,  and  at  this  late  date  the 
truthfulness  of  our  citizen's  story  is  sub- 
stantiated. 


Did  Bill  Longley  Die  by  Hanging? 

There  are  many  living  to  this  day  who 
believe  that  Bill  Longley  never  died  by 
hanging.  Statements  have  been  made  to 
the  writer  in  the  spring  months  of  1926 
with  positive  assurance  that  he  did  pot 
die  on  October  11,  1878.  The  reader  will 
recall  that  the  rope  slipped  around  the 
windlass  and  Bill  Longley 's  feet  touch- 
ed the  ground  and  he  sank  nearly  to  his 
knees.  Recall  the  fact  that  Jim  Brown 
had  bought  the  old  Longley  home  and 
-I  on  it  it  and  that  on  the  gallows 
Bill  Longley  kissed  him.  One  rumor  is 
to  the  effect  that  powerful  friends  of 
Longley 's  arranged  for  a  steei  jacket  to 
fit  over  his  shoulders,  around  his  arms, 
and  up  under  his  neck  that  would  sup- 
port his  weight,  and  that  his  body  after 
being  laid  away  ws  rescued  by  friends. 
Against  this  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
e  physicians  that  there  was  no  spark 
of  life  after  eleven  minutes  from  the  drop 
and  that  one  of  them  caught  tb.e  head  in 
his  hands  and  turned  it  almost  complete- 
ly around,  showing  the  neck  was  com- 


pletely   broken.     The    deputy    sheriff    in 
the   adjoining   county   made   the   same   e\- 
priment. 

However,  the  minor  still  persists  and 
it,  is  surprising  the  number  that  believe 
it.  The  writer  has  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses, by  persons  well-acquainted 
with  Bill  Longley,  that  he  was  killed  on 
the  upstairs,  east  front  porch  of  a  build- 
ing on  East  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Austin. 
One  living  eye-witness  states  that  lie  was 
present  at  the  time  of  the  killing  in  189;? 
that  he  knew  Bill  Longley  well,  and  that 
after  he  had  been  prepared  for  burial  in 
1893  and  his  disguise  was  removed,  not 
only  he  but  also  his  father  recognized 
him. 

While  in  West  Texas  in  the  summer  of 
1926  the  Frontier  Native  ran  into  • 
former  friends  of  Bill  Longley.  They 
assured  the  writer  that  a  man  had  slept 
with  Bill  near  Jake  Scheider's  Stun 
the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  about  1890,  some  dozen  \ 
after  his  legal  hanging  in  Giddings,  Tex- 
as, on  October  11,  1878.  The  name  of 
the  bed  fellow  of  Bill  Longley  was  given. 
It  proved  to  be  an  old  neighborhood 
friend  of  the  writer  in  Northwest  Texas 
with  whom  the  writer  as  a  boy  fished 
along  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Trinity  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  This  report  was  in- 
vestigated and  it  evaporated  in  the  thiii 
air. 

And,  so,  the  story  runs  and  will  run 
as  long  as  tongues  can  wag. 

Having   read    some   six   different      and 
true  accounts  of  the  killing  of     the  Mr- 
Canless   gang  by   Wild  Bill  in  Nebr. 
on  a  certain  date,  each  account  differed 
in  the  details  and  the  total  number  kill- 
ed, the  writer  was  not,  surprised  in 
ting   so   many     different  stories     of    Kill 
Longley 's  career. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  number 
killed  by  Wild  Bill  Hickok  ranges  from 
one  man  to  nine.  The  tourist  and  the 
romantic  reporter  are  abroad  in  the  land 
like  the  snowball  rolling  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  gathering  dead  moss  and  leaves 
in  its  onward  rush. 

In  1895  there  appeared  in  Mason,  T 
as,  a  rather  odd  character  at  the  prin 
office  then  conducted  by  the  father     of 
John  Marvin  Hunter,  now  the  proprietor 
oi'  " Frontier  Times."    He  left  an  order 
with  the  Hunter's  to  print  some  circulars 
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six  by  nine,  advertising  that  for  the  ad- 
mission fee  of  ten  cents  citizens  could 
view  the  petrified  body  of  Bill  Longley. 
It  seems  that  this  travelling  show-man 
had  secured  the  services  of  an  artist  who 
had  reproduced  the  body  of  Bill  Longley 
with  such  fidelity  that  George  Bird,  then 
living  in  Mason,  viewed  the  petrified 
body  and  recognized  it  as  Bill  Longley. 
The  left  arm  was  broken  off  above  the 
elbow,  but  it  was  lying  across  the  body. 
There  was  an  impression  across  the 
breast  where  the  left  arm  had  been.  One 
report  sprang  from  this  incident  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  made  from  the  ac- 
tual person  of  BUI  Longley;  however, 
disagreement  between  the  artist  and  the 
show-man  resulted  in  the  artist's  state- 
ment to  friends  that  he  made  the  whole 
thing  out  of  cement  and  from  descrip- 
tion. And,  so,  the  story  runs.  There 
are  women  and  men  in  Texas  to  this 
good  day  who  believe  that  Bill  Longley 
was  alive  after  Lis  reported  death  in 
Giddings  on  October  11,  1878.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  will  never  be  settled. 
Bill  Longley  certainly  was  hanged  twice, 
once  by  the  vigilants  in  1867  in  East  Tex- 


a  or  Southwest  Arkansas  because  h^ 
was  found  in  bad  company,  miraculous- 
ly saved  by  a  poor  shot  from  one  of  the 
vigilantes  that  severed  the  rope  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  body  broke  it.  The 
next  time  he  was  hanged  was  ten  years 
later  in  Lee  County,  Texas.  The  first 
hanging  was  near  where  he  was  later 
captured ;  the  second  time  he  was  hanged 
was  in  Giddings,  Texas,  on  October  11, 
1878. 

The  Longley 's,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  up- 
right, honorable  people,  good  citizens  of 
Texas.  Let  the  mantle  of  charity  so  far 
as  possible  rest  over  the  career  of  Wild 
Bill  Longley,  realizing  that  he  has  paid 
his  debt  to  the  State.  There  are  many  of 
them  who  speak  of  him  with  gratitude 
and  affection  for  the  kind  deeds  that  he 
did.  Shall  the  lone  and  thorny  cactus 
now  growing  above  Tiis  grave  represent 
the  thorny  side  of  his  nature  to  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  tho  State  and  Nation?  Al- 
so shall  the  lone  violet  which  at  the  t;me 
of  penning  these  lines  is  blooming  on  Jus 
grave  above  his  heart  represent  his  kind 
deeds  in  concrete  form? 


The  Texas  Ranger 

A  Review  by  J.  Frank  Dobie,  University  of  Texas,  in  The  Dallas  Neivs 


Three  years  ago  I  read  for  the  first 
time  "Six  Years  With  the  Texas  Ran- 
gers," by  James  B.  Gillett.  I  thought 
it  then  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
enlightening  chronicles  that  I  had  ever 
read.  At  that  time  the  book  was  some 
three  years  old;  two  years  later,  under 
the  direction  of  a  historian  of  Yale  Un- 
iversity ,  the  book  was  re-issued  by  the 
dignified  Yale  University  Press.  Now  a 
third  form  of  the  book,  under  the  title 
"The  Texas  Ranger,"  has  been  added  to 
the  "Pioneer  Life  Series"  of  the  World 
iiook  Company. 

I  have  just  read  this  new  edition.  The 
second  reading  has  proved  even  more 
delightful  than  was  the  first.  Surely 
the  book  must  have  something  unusual 
in  it  to  make  it  so  widely  sought  after 
by  publishers  aixi  so  engaging  to  one  al- 
ready familiar  with  tha  contents.  -  Well, 
it  d'oes  have  something  unusual.  That 
something  is  narrative  >icellence.  I  will 
not  say  that  it  is  as  great  a  book  as 


"Robinson  Crusoe,"  but  I  will  say  that 
I  had  as  lief  read  it  as  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe"— and  I  am  very  fond  of  Defoe's 
narrative.  Once  you  start  reading  Cap- 
tain Gillett 's  .story  of  the  dog  that 
guarded  the  Indian-besieged  camp  in 
Crow  Plat ;  of  the  chase  of  old  Victorio, 
Apache,  into  Mexico ;  of  the  round-up  of 
outlaws  in  the  Junction  country;  of  the 
desperate  ride  after  Sam  Bass ;  of  the 
Peg  Leg  robber  gang  on  the  San  Saba ; 
of  the  long  ride  with  General  Baylor 
from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  you  can 
not  stop  until  you  have  finished  the 
story,  and  then  you  want  to  begin  Ihc 
next. 

The  book  seems  to  have  boon  written 
in  sunlight,  everything  is  so  clear  and 
distinct  and  healthy ;  yet  .  there  is  no 
mirage!  1,*  is.  filled  with,  little,  pictures 
like  those  of  the  pack  -burros,  and  the 
Indian  scout  that  rode  uirJer  an  um- 
brella, yet  the  narrative  does  not  halt 
for  description.  Xor  in  the  whole  book 
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is  there  a  single  sentence  of  forced  tense- 
ness, of  Alkali  15111  striving  after  "grim" 

ect. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  book  has  a 
generous  and  noble  nature.  How  eager 
he  is  to  give  credit  to  other  men!  Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds  "was  the  best  ranger 
in  the  world — there  was  never  another 
like  him."  There  is  none  of  the  prating 
that  many  frontiersmen  indulge  in  about 

ardships  and  .sacrifices."  To  Captain 
Gillett  the  ranger  days  "were  the  most 
happy  and  are  ir.e  most  cherished"  of 
his  life.  The  fine  pride  of  a  genuine 
Texas  Hanger  shines  out  on  every  page, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  patriotic  cant. 
The  honesty  and  positive  living  of  the 
man  are  immensely  refreshing. 

I  am  glad  that,  this  record,  so  clean, 
so  generous,  so  wholesome,  so  true,  so 
clear  in  its  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  represent  at  i  -e  men  on  the  old  Tex- 
as frontier,  is  now  available  to  the  boys 
of  the  country  in  a  cheap  and  attractive 
edition.  In  putting  out  this  and  other 
books-  hooks  like  "Frontier  Law,' 
"Breaking  Sod  on  the;  Prairies,"  "The 
Hullwliacker"  and  "Ox-Team  Days  on 
the  Oregon  Trail"  of  the  Pioneer  Life 
Series  the  World  Book  Company  has 
discovered  a  fresh  field  and  is  -doing 
boys  of  all  ages — and  girls,  too — a  real 
favor. 

"The  Texas  Ranger"  is  delightfully 
illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  are  true 
to  life.  Although  it  was  designed  for 
younger  readers,  I  don't  mind  admitting 
thai  I  am  recommending  Captain  Cil- 
lett's  book — no  matter  in  which  one  of 
the  three  forms — as  parallel  reading  to 
my  classical-minded  freshmen  in  the 
I  'nivei-Mty  of  Texas. 


T11K  TKXAS    HANGER.     By    James  P.. 
llett,    in   collaboration   with    Howard 
H.  Driggs.     Yonkers:  The  World  Book 
( 'ompany. 

A  Story  of  the  Trail. 

In  1864  I  was  ht-rding  about  400  young 
steers  in  Lafayette -County,  Missouri,  for 

a    farmer   and   stockman    who   decided    to 
take  them  to -'Nebraska,  so  in- June 
left  for  Nebraska-  City,  crossing;  the 

i  River  at  Lexington  arur'driving  up 
on  the  north  aide  of  th-e. river  and  again 
crossing  th.e  river  at 'Nebraska  City,  We 


soon    left    for  ip    (he   Si> 

I'latte    Hiver.    goi  the 

Alkali  ranch.  l.V)  miles  east  of  Meiiver. 
where  1  \vo  of  us  were  left  to  take  care 

of    t  he    -leers. 

We  had  an  easy  job  taking  care  of  I  he 
cattle  ;is  there  was  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  water  and  a  dry  alkali  hike 
where  the  cattle  made  their  beds  every 
night  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  go 
out  every  morning  about  daylight  and 
count  them  a  -.rol  up  to  start  grax- 

ing.  One  morning  I  rode  out  on  m\ 
mule  and  found  there  was  about  ten 
missing,  so  I  went  hack  to  the  ranch,  ale 
my  breakfast  and  1  and  two  other  boys 
started  down  the  river  looking  for  the 
strays.  After  going  about  three  miles 
we  sitw  them  and  about  t!,  lime 

discovered  about  thirty  Sioux  Indians  in 
war  paint  hiding  up  the  canyon.  W 
once  turned  back,  I  on  my  mule  the 
other  two  boys  on  good  horses.  I  put 
both  spurs  to  my  mule,  who  was  being 
left  by  the  boys'  horses,  but  until  the 
mule  goi  ii  good  scare  from  the  war 
whoop,  and  took  a  look  oiler  his  i 
and  let'1  shoulders,  the  Indians  were 
gaining  on  me  and  the  boys  on  horses 
were  rapidly  lea 

yell  woke  my  mule  up  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  his  duty  and  after  that  all  I 
had  to  do  w  -H  my  mule. 

We  were   n  of  the   Indians  go- 

ing on  the  war|>-iilt   as  only  a  month  be- 
fore I  had  siit   around  in 
pee   and   smoked   the   pipe  of   peace     with 
them.      We   kepi  >tinels  for  nearly 

a  week  when  an  outfit  came  along,  about, 
100  strong,  when  we     fell  in     with  them 
and   came   back   within   100  miles   of   Ne- 
braska  City.   .Makii.t:   a   drive  of  250  miles 
in    ten    days.     For   four   days   and   in 
on  the  drive  all   1  lie  sleep   1   got   i 
the  cattle  lay  down  at  night  to  rest,  and 
I    frequently     got     up  and     took  a  look 
around    and    listened      for      Indians,    and 
one  of  our  men   on  herd  one  night  killed 
an    Indian    \<,ho  was  trying  to  slip  up  on 
him.     -I.    A.    1)1(1  MMOND,    41    -Boi. 
Street.    Paris,      Texas,.     In       Dallas  .;V 
April  'J4...1927.     .  ..... 


If  you  have  any  old  newspape.  clip- 
pings dealing  with  Frontier  history, 
bend  to  Frontier  Times,  Bamtera,  Texas. 
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Colonel  Rip  Ford  and  Rangers  Battle  with  Indians 

A.  J.  Sowell,  in  San  Antonio  Light,  May  4,  1913 


OL  JOHN  S.  FORD,  known 
among  border  men  as  "Old 
Rip,"  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1836.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Texas 
army  and  in  1813  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  San  Augustine.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  in 
the  Mexican  war  of  1846  he  commanded 
a  company  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Jack 
Hays.  In  1849  Colonel  Ford  with  Maj. 
Robert  Neighbors,  laid  out  a  road  from 
San  Antonio  to  El  Paso  and  Santa  Fe. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  plac- 
ed in  command  of  a  ranging  company  at 
Austin  and  sent  south,  being  stationed 
between  Brownsville  and  San  Patricio, 
near  King's  ranch  on  the  Santa  Ger- 
trudes Creek. 

In  November  John  E.  Wilson,  Dave 
Steel,  Charles  Wiedenmil'ler  and  John 
Dickins  were  on  the  way  back  to  camp 
with  a  wagonload  of  supplies,  when,  one 
evening  after  striking  camp,  Wieden- 
miller  went  to  water  the  wagofo  horses 
in  a  little  creek  not  far  away  and  soon 
the  other  three  rangers  heard  him  call- 
ing for  help.  Wilson  and  Steel  ran  to 
his  assistance  and  found  him  surround- 
ed by  Indians.  They  boldly  charged  the 
Comanches  and  firing  into  them,  drove 
them  away  and  the  three  then  ran  quick- 
ly back  to  the  wagon  with  the  horses. 
The  Indians  rallied  and,  seeing  that  only 
two  men  had  put  them  to  flight,  made  a 
charge  and  the  rangers  went  into  a 
thicket.  Here  the  Indians  kept  them  all 
night,  charging  around,  yelling,  shoot- 
ing arrows  and  bullets  into  the  brush. 
Occasionally  the  rangers  would  crawl  to 
the  edge  of  the  thicket  and  fire  and  the 
Indians  would  run. 

Dickens  left  and  went  to  the  ranger 
camp  as  soon  as  the  trouble  commenced 
and  informed  Captain  Ford  of  the  attack 
and  said  that  he  believed  the  other  three 
men  were  killed.  On  getting  this  in- 
formation the  captain  at  once  set  out 
with  fifty  men  to  their  relief,  but  on  ar- 
:""'ii;g  at  the  place  found  the  rangers  all 
~ 


^oa  to  camp  with  the  wagon,  the 
others  took  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and 


soon  caught  up  with  them  and  a  running 
fight  of  several  miles  took  place.  Six 
Indians  were  killed  without  any  loss  to 
the  rangers.  Ford's  lieutenants  were 
Andrew  Walker  and  Ed  Burleson  Jr., 
son  of  Gen.  Ed  P-urleson. 

So'on  after  this  John  Wilson,  James 
Wilson,  his  brother,  and  Ed  Stephens 
trailed  a  band  of  Indians  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  then  swam  over  to  see  what 
discoveries  they  could  make  on  the  other 
side.  About  the  first  thing  they  discov- 
ered was  a  squad  of  Mexican  soldiers, 
who  arrested  them  and  confined  them  in 
an  old  hut  made  out  of  poles  set  up  end 
wise.  Here  they  remained  until  night, 
naked  for  they  had  stripped  to  swim  the 
river.  As  soon  as  darkness  came  John 
Wilson  and  Stephens  began  to  plan  an 
escape.  The  soldiers-  all  went  to  sleep 
'  except  one  guard  and  he  walked  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  the  floor  of  the  jacal  with 
his  musket  and  it  was  decided  to  kill 
him  if  they  could.  Each  armed  himself 
with  a  heavy  stick  pulled  out  of  the  wall 
of  the  hut  and  as  the. guard  passed  the 
door  Wilson  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  such  force  that  it 
killed  him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
without  a  groan. 

Th«v  three  rangers  now  made  a  run  for 
the  river,  John  Wilson  carrying  the .  gun 
of  the  dead  soldier.  This  was  all  done 
so  silently  that  none  of  the  sleeping  sol- 
diers awoke  and  the  white  men  gained 
the  river  without  any  signs  of  pursuit. 
As  they  entered  the  water  Wilson  threw 
away  the  gun  and  they  swam  safely  to 
the  other  side.  Their  camp  was  only  six 
miles  distant,  and  they  soon  made  their 
way  back.  Captain  Ford  had  told  them 
to  trail  these  Indians  and  see  where  they 
went  to.  This  was  in  1850. 

In  the  same  year  Ford's  men  followed 
another  band  of  Indians  and  overtook 
them  where  Campbelton  is  now.  They 
had  been  two  days  on  the  trail  and  by 
this  time  were  getting  tolerably  hungry. 
There  were  fourteen  rangers  and  30  In- 
dians. About  -daylight  +he  rangers  ap- 
proaclurlt.be  -lad.'81!  camp.  The  redraen* 
were  arogjid  a,  big  fire  roa^tiog  a  colt 
they  had'ltilled-arci  when  the  rangers 
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fired  and  charged  them  (hoy  made  no 
fight  and  scattered  wildly  in  various 
directions,  leaving  several  of  their  num- 
ber shtin.  They  had  200  head  of  stolen 
horses  and  these  the  rangers  carried  to 
Fort  Merrill  on  the  Xueces  river,  40  miles 
distant.  After  getring  provisions  they 
went  into  camp  to  rest,  putting  out 
guards  with  the  horses.  Lieutenant 
Hiirleson  who  was  in  command,  stayed 
with  the  horses.  Mie  other  guards  being 
John  Wilson,  Jack  Taylor  and  Mat  Now- 
lin.  To  pass  away  the  time  a  blanket  was 
spread  and  a  deck  of  cards  produced  and 
the  party  played  by  moonlight  while  the 
balance  of  the  men  lay  nearby  and  slept. 
Before  any  one  was  aware  of  it  two  In- 
dians slipped  up  and  secured  a  horse 
each  and  started  off,  but  at  this  time 
were  discovered  by  John  Wilson  and  he 
and  others  fired  at  them,  killing  one  and 
wounded  the  other.  The  wounded  one 
escaped  into  the  brush  and  lay  down, 
shot  in  the  body  and  in  the  hand,  and  his 
bow  had  also  been  broken  by  the  same 
bullet. 

The  rangers  had  a  Mexican  guide  call- 
"•1  "Old  Roka,"  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
among  the  Indians  and  knew  their  dia- 
lect and  he  was  told  to  converse  with  the 
wounded  Indian  when  they  had  found 
him,  but  the  red  warrior  had  but  little 
to  say  and  soon  expired. 

After  the  return  to  camp  Captain  Ford 
sent  John  Wilson  and  Jack  Taylor  to  see 
if  any  Indians  could  be  found  in  force. 
After  considerable  scouting  they  located 
if  40  Comanches  in  ambush  on  the 
Xueces  river,  this  being  the  same  band 
which  the  rangers  had  taken  the  horses 
from.  As  soon  as  this  was  reported 
F-u-d  took  fifteen  of  his  men  and  went  to 
fight  them.  They  ;  rrived  at  the  place  at 
about  -I  o'clock  in  ihe  afternoon,  but  the 
Indians  wei  The  trail  bore 

south  and  was  followed  rapidly  until 
dark  and  then  cai,ip  was  made.  On  the 
following  morning  i)ie  search  was  resum- 
ed and  in  three  r-iiles  the  rangers  came 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Indians  where  they 
had  ^tayed  the  previous  night  in  the  e 
of  the  timber.  The  trail  still  bore  south 
,ind  the  rangers,  pursuing,  soon  came  in 
t  of  the  Com.anches,  but  held  them- 
v  imtU  the  In.iians  got 
out  into  the  p-  tide,  as  there  was  too 
much  brash  and  ih.iber  to  make  a  good 


fight.  They  finally,  however,  entered  a 
more  open  country  and  the  rangers  spur- 
red up  their  hor-v.s  and  came  close  upon 
them  near  the  Ary.ia  Dulce  (Sweetwater) 
creek.  The  Indians  were  all  on  foot  ex- 
cept a  few,  their  horses  having  been  tak- 
en by  the  rangers  as  before  stated.  Two 
wounded  ones  were  in  the  rear  to  watch 
for  the  rangers  and  these  were  charged, 
but  they  made  their  escape  to  the  main 
body  and  all  of  them  came  out  into  open 
ground  and  formed  for  battle.  The 
rangers  went  in  among  them  at  a  charge 
and  several  were  killed  with  the  first 
volley,  but  the  Indins  fought  well  and 
rapidly,  both  witli  guns  and  with  bows. 

In  the  second  round  Dave  Steel  shot 
a  chief  in  the  head  and  killed  him  and 
the  balance  begar.  to  get  into  confusion 
and  many  personal  combats  took  place. 
Captain  Ford  pur.-.ued  one  who  was  on 
horseback  and  aimed  his  pistol  at  him, 
but  the  Comancl'O,  lay  low  to  avoid  the 
shot  and  the  girth  of  his  saddle  broke 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant  and  aimed  an  arrow, 
but  the  captain  shot  him  in  the  head  in 
the  act  and  he  fell,  sending  the  arrow  up 
in  the  air  as  he  went  down. 

When  the  fight  was  over  William 
Gillespie  was  found  to  be  killed  and 
Jack  Spencer  ,i-id  one  other  ranger 
wounded. 

William  Gillespie  was  a  nephew  of  Ad 
Gillespie,  the  famous  .ranger  under  Jack 
Hays.  This  was  "Yellow  Wolf's  band, 
the  same  chief  who  fought  Captain  Hays 
and  his  men  at  'ho  "Pinta  Trail"  cross- 
ing of  the  Guadalupe  in  1844.  The  old 
chief  was  not  present  on  this  occasion, 
but  his  son  was  in  the  fight  and  was 
wounded  and  c,-,  ptured.  The  band, 
however,  was  led  In  a  sub-chief.  Eight 
dead  Indians  were  found  on  the  ground 
and  many  were  wounded.  William  Gilles- 
pie killed  an  Indian  and  a  wounded  In- 
dian killed  him.  The  Comanche  was  on 
the  ground  and  nearly  dead  but  bent  the 
bow  with  his  feet  and  shot  the  ranger 
through  the  heart  with  an  arrow  as  he 
was  coming  towards  him.  The  rangers 
buried  their  gallant  comrade  on  the 
bank  of  the  Agua  Dulce  creek. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  the  rangers 
returned  to  their  camp,  one  morning  at 
daylight  John  Wikon,  who  was  on  guard 
discovered  a  while  rag  held  on  a  stick 
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by  two  Indian  squaws.  Wilson  placed 
his  handkerchief  on  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  and  held  it  up  to  view  and  they 
came  in.  They  were  the  mother  and 
aunt  of  the  young  "Yellow  Wolf,"  who 
was  a  captive  in  tl.e  ranger  camp.  The 
old  chief,  his  father,  had  sent  the  two 
squaws  in  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
captives  so  as  to  get  his  son  released  and 
said  that  he  would  give  all  the  prisoners 
he  had  thirteen  in  number,  for  his  son. 
Captain  Ford  agreed  to  this  and  they 
were  brought  in  m  d  the  exchange  made. 
Most  of  their  -prisoners  were  Mexicans, 
there  being  only  three  whites  and  one 
negro.  One  of  the  white  men  was  James 
Hart,  captured  near  Refugio. 

In  1851  Andre «•-  Wheeler,  Lieutenant 
Andrew  Walker,  -T<  hn  Wilson  and  two 
Mexicans  were  se  r,  out  by  Captain  Ford 
to  kill  wild  cattle  for  b'eef  for  the  com- 
pany, and  on  a  creek  south  of  the  Nueces 
called  La  Garta,  in  a  very  bushy 
place,  a  bunch  of  hobbled  horses  was  dis- 
covered. The  horses  belonged  to  a  band 
of  Indians.  Lieutenant  Walker  told 
Wheeler  to  take  the  two  Mexicans  and 
round  up  the  hoists  and  unhobbl'e  them, 
saying  that  he  and  Wilson  would  watch 
for  the  Indians  and  protect  them  if  any 
were  near  and  should  make  a  charge 
on  them.  The  horses  were  hobbled  with 
strips  of  buffalo  skin.  They  were  all 
taken,  35  head  in  number,  and  no  In- 
dians put  in  an  appearance.  A  trail, 
however,  was  discovered  leading  into  a 
thicket  and  Walker  and  Wilson  followed 
it  and  found  the  saddles,  ropes  and 
lances  of  the  Indians,  who  had  gone  off 
on  foot  to  get  more  horses. 

A  runner  was  now  sent  back  to  camp 
for  more  men  and  Captain  Ford  sent  a 
squad  at  once.  They  now  lay  in  ambush 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  Indians,  all  of 
the  rangers  being  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Walker.  On  the 
fifth  day  John  Wilson  and  Andrew 
Wheeler  were  o  i  guard  watching  for 
the  approach  of  Hie  Indians  and  discov- 
ered one  coming  down  a  draw  at  full 
speed  on  a  horse.  The  lieutenant  was 
now  notified  of  the  approach  of  this  In- 
dian and  he  said1  to  let  him  pass  and  then 
cut  him  off  so  that  lie  could  not  retiirn 
and  notify  the  others  of  the  presence  of 
the  rangers,  as  no  doubt  the  others  of 
the  band  were  close  by.  This  was  done 


but  the  Indian  liiid  to  run  the  other  way. 
He  made  his  escape,  however. 

Forty  other  Indians  soon  came  into 
view  driving  200  head  of  horses  and  the 
rangers  broke  cover  and  charged  them, 
greatly  to  their  surprise.  They  divided 
into  two  separate  bunches  to  fight  the 
rangers.  Lieutenant  Walker  and  part 
of  the  men  attacked  one  party  and  John 
Wilson,  D.  M.  Lovel,  Robert  Rankin,  An- 
drew Wheeler  and  another  man  named 
Good,  wheeled  to  the  left  and  attacked 
the  balance,  fifteen  in  number.  These, 
seeing  the  small  force  assailing  them, 
charged  fiercely  and  one  of  the  rangers 
ran  and  a  doubtful  battle  took  place  on 
this  part  of  the  ground.  Wilson's  horse 
was  soon  shot  down  and  he  had  to  aban- 
don him,  and  Level's  horse  was  killed 
and  fell  on  him.  He  called  to  the 
ranger  who  ran,  to  help  him  and  not  let 
an  Indian  lance  him,  but  the  terror- 
stricken  man  r  m  on.  John  Wilson, 
who  had  just  got  clear  of  his  fallen  horse 
heard  the  call  and  at  once  charged  the 
Indian  and  killed  him,  having  a  repeat- 
ing gun  and  several  lods  left.  He  then 
pulled  the  horse  off  Level,  who  arose  and 
once  more  tok  part  in  the  fight,  which 
was  being  waged  fiercely  on  all  sides. 
Rangers  and  Indians  mixed  promiscuous- 
ly, horses  were  overturned  and  above  the 
din  of  battle  could  be  heard  the  constant 
yelling  of  the  Indians.  At  the  same 
time  that  his  horse  was  killed  Level  re- 
ceived an  arrow  wound  in  the  thigh 
Wilson  killed  one  more  Indian  during 
the  fight.  Wheeler  killed  one  and  Walk- 
er's party  killed  five.  Wheeler  and  an 
Indian  faced  each  other  at  a  few  yards 
apart  and  the  ranger  shot  the  Comanche 
in  the  mouth,  knocking  out  all  of  his 
teeth,  the  ball  coming  out  at  the  jaw. 
The  Indian  had  quit  his  horse  and  this 
shot  knocked  him  down  but  he  turned 
his  head  in  time  to  partly  escape  a  sec- 
ond shot  from  Wheeler,  but  the  ball  took 
his  nose  off  in  a  side  shot.  He  now 
raised  to  a  sitting  position  and  sat  there 
until  the  fight  was  over.  Wheeler  was 
using  a  six-shooter. 

li'ter  the  Indians  had  been  dei'eak'd 
and  all  were  gone  except  eight  dead 
ones  and  the  wounded  one,  Lieutenant 
Walker  told  John  Wilson  to  finish  the 
Indian"  whose  teeth  had  been  knocked 
out.  Wilson  refused  to  shoot  the 
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wounded  Indian.  Wheeler  was  (old  to 
do  so  and  he  refused,  saying  that  he  had 
shot:  the  Indian  as  many  times  as  he 
wanted  to.  The  lieutenant  then  handed 
a  pistol'  to  the  Mexican  guide  and  order- 
ed him  to  finish  the  Indian,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  him  in  that  wreched 
condition.  The  Mexican  took  the  pis- 
tol and  rode  up  clrse  to  the  Indian,  who 
looked  up  and,  seeing  the  pistol  in  the 
.Mexican's  hand,  realized  that  he  had 
gone  on  his  last  raid  and  fought  his  last 
fight.  He  dropped  his  head  down  on 
his  chest  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  Mexican  sent  a  ball  into  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

When  the  fight  commenced  this  band 
of  Indians  had  a  naked  Mexican  boy  tied 
on  a  mule,  which  was  loose  with  nothing 
on  him  but  the  boy.  The  mule  ran 
here  and  there  during  the  fight  and  the 
helpless  captive  yelled  lustily  for  the 
rangers  not  to  i.hoot  him,  that  he  was 
not  an  Indian.  The  rangers  had  to  rope 
the  mule  and  then  cut  the  strings  J< 
before  he  could  be  taken  from  the  mule's 
back.  The  fight  was  on  the  Arroyo  Gat- 
to  (Cat  creek.) 

The  horses  taken  from  the  Indians  in 
this  fight,  197  in  number,  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  Mexican  in  Mexico,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  Comanches  were  gone 
so  long  from  their  camp;  it  also  explains 
the  presence  of  the  captive  Mexican  boy 
— they  had  been  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Captain  Ford  notified  the  Mexican  that 
I  IK-  rangers  had  recaptured  his  horses 
and  for  him  to  .send  for  them.  Three 
of  the  rangers  had  lost  horses  in  the 
fight,  Wilson,  Level  and  Vol  Roundtree. 
The  latter  fought  with  Walker's  party. 
others  of  the  same  squad  were  Andrew 
(iatliff,  Marvin  Iv  McNeill  and  Albert. 
Gallatin. 

Captain  Ford  told  the  three  rangers 
who  had  lost  their  horses  in  the  fight  to 
select  them  a  horse  apiece  of  the  be^t. 
out  of  the  herd,  which  they  did.  The 
rich  old  Mexican  came  in  person  to  re- 
ceive his  horses,  and  although  there  were 
no  ••!  for  getting  them  back  am! 

keeping  them  under  herd,  he  raised  a 
great  row  about  those  three  that  the 
rangers  had  taken.  This  greatly  pro- 
voked the  Captain  and  he  told  the  M> 
caia  to  take  the  balance  of  his  horses  and 
get  back  into  Mexico  a's  soon  as  he  could 


or  he  would  let  hi.s  men  hang  him,  which 
they  were  very  anxious  to  do,  anyway. 
No  use  to  say  that  he  went  and  did  not 
stand  on  the  order  of  his  going. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  fight 
Lieutenant  Ed  Burleson  had  been  sent 
to  San  Antonio  by  Captain  Ford  with 
ten  men  to  bring  $15,000  up  to  Las  Vacas 
commissary  money  for  the  use  of  the 
rangers  for  supplies,  pay,  etc.  The  trip 
there  wras  made  without  incident 
and  they  returned  to  a  point  25  miles 
west  of  where  Lieutenant  Walker  had 
his  fight,  which  was  in  a  salt  marsh  west 
of  the  Nueces.  Here  Burleson  and  his 
men  fought  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  that  are  recorded  to  have  occur- 
red on  the  Southwest  frontier  of  Texas. 
It  was  the  same  Indians  that  Walker  and 
his  men  had  fought  and  defeated  the 
day  before.  The  men  with  Burleson 
were  James  Carr,  Jack  Spencer,  Baker 
Barton,  Warren  Lyons,  William  Lackey, 
Alfred  Tom,  a  German  named  Miller  and 
another  ranger  named  Givens,  the  later 
being  known  among  his  comrades  as 
"Washtub." 

Warren  Lyons  had  been  a  captive 
among  the  Comanche  Indians  and  al- 
most raised  among  them  and  knew  their 
customs  and  had  been  in  many  battles 
with  them  against  other  Indians.  When 
these  Indians  were  first  discovered  they 
were  in  full  retreat  from.  Walker's  fight, 
but  stopped  and  began  to  make  demon- 
strations towards  Burleson 's  men.  Lyons 
who  was  closely  v,-atching  them,  said  to 
the  lieutenant : 

"Those  Indians  have  been  in  a  fight, 
are  mad,  and  going  to  give  us  hell." 

Lyons  then  dismounted  and  pulled  off 
his  boots  and  Burleson  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  abandon  his  horse  and  run 
off  on  foot,  but  he  was  only  fixing  him- 
self to  fight,  as  the  Indians  were  now 
coming  at  a  charge  and  yelling  furiously. 
They  made  no  halt  and  engaged  the  ran- 
gers hand  to  hand  and  a  most  sanguin- 
ary border  battle  took  place.  Wounds 
were  given  and  received  on  all  parts  of 
the  ground,  but  finally  the  shattered 
remnant  of  the  Indian  band  di-e-.v  oil 
quit  the  field,  half  of  their  number  be  jig 
killed  and  nearly  all  of  the  balance 
wounded.  Of  the  rangers,  Baker  Bar- 
ton and  William  Lackey  were  killed. 
Lieutenant  BurleVo'ti,  Alfr'e'd  Tom,  James 
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Carr,  Warren  Lyons  and  Miller  were 
wounded.  The  first  man  killed  was 
Baker  Barton.  James  Carr  was  wound- 
ed in  two  places,  one  with  an  arrow 
whish  disemboweled  him.  Alf  Tom  was 
shot  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow  and  Lieu- 
tenant Burleson  was  hit  three  times  in 
the  head  and  arms.  Spencer  and  Lyons 
were  also  wounded,  but  the  latter  only 
slightly.  He  fought  on  foot  and  duck- 
ed and  dodged  in  and  out  among  In- 
dians and  horses  and  escaped  many  ar- 
rows and  blows  that  were  aimed  at  him. 
His  wounds  were  glancing.  His  hat 
was  shot  from  his  head.  William  Lack- 
ey was  shot  through  the  lungs  with  an 
arrow ;  he  died  later  at  Laredo.  Most 
of  the  wounded  men  were  so  badly  hurt 


they  had  to  remain  on  the  ground  until 
a  runner  could  be  sent  to  Captain  Ford, 
who  sent  ambulances  and  had  the  wound- 
ed conveyed  to  Laredo.  When  the  ar- 
row  was  withdrawn  from  the  leg  of  Alt' 
Tom  the  spike  remained  and  was  not  no- 
ticed in  the  confusion  of  the  fight  and 
two  years  later  the  wound  was  a  runn- 
ing sore.  His  brother,  Captain  John 
Tom,  at  his  request,  made  an  incision 
with  a  sharp  knife,  the  spike  was  dis- 
covered and  extracted  and  then  the 
wound  healed. 

Colonel  Ford  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  Confederate  service  during  the 
civil  war,  was  stationed  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  fought  the  last  battle  of 
the  great  struggle  at  Brazos  Santiago. 


A  Diary  Kept  on  the  Overland  Trail  in  1854 

V.  L.  James,  305  King  William  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


I  am  submitting  to  Frontier  Times  the 
following  diary  of  my  father's  cattle 
drive  to  California  in  1854.  The  diary 
was  written  by  James  Bell,  an  uncle  of 
San  Antonio's  former  mayor,  Hon.  Sam 
C.  Bell.  For  some  cause  the  diary  stops 
suddenly.  I  am  also  sending  Frontier 
Times  the  recollections  of  Hon.  Sam  C. 
Bell  of  his  grandfather  and  the  father 
of  the  writer  of  tlie  diary,  who  succeeded 
in  arriving  in  California  and  who  died 
there  at  the  age  of  35  years.  In  one 
part  of  the  diary  he  refers  to  sending  a 
horned  frog  to  "Peg"  who  was  his  little 
sister,  Miss  Maggie  Bell,  and  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  John  Newton, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  San  Antonio. 
She  lived  to  a.  very  old  age,  86  years,  and 
died  in  January,  1926.  Mrs.  Newton 
was  a  lady  of  a  great  deal  of  charm  and 
very  popular. 

The  diary  was  found  years  after  my 
father's  death,  among  his  papers.  It  is 
given  as  follows : 


1854. 

June  3 — Left  San  Antonio  at  9  o'clock 
p.  m.,  rode  ten  miles,  encamped  near 
some  Mexican  carts,  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  James  on  our  route  to  California. 
Lost  my  mule  by  carelessness ;  let  every 
prairie  traveler  nvake  the  safety  of  his 
mule  of  the  first  ;mportance. 


June  4 — Caught  my  mule  in  the  morn- 
ing after  an  hours  trouble.  Arrived  at 
Castroville,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  found 
Judge  Hewitt,  James  R.  Sweet  and  two 
other  gents  from  the  States,  who  had  ar- 
rived night  before;  when  they  were 
crossing  the  Medina,  Sweet  and  compan- 
ion drove  into  10  or  15  feet  of  water — 
cause  too  much  ice  (liquor).  I  left 
Castroville  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  and  arriv- 
ed at  camp  near  the  Hondo  in  time  for 
supper. 

June  5 — Monday.  Left  camp  without 
seeing  anything  worth  mentioning;  ar- 
rived at  the  Hondo,  had  blacksmithing 
done;  while  waiting  took  a  bath  in  the 
Hondo,  beautiful  find  clear  water;  seem- 
ed lo  us  thirsty  sun-burnt  travelers,  as 
cool  a.>  lee.  During  the  scorching  day:. 
In  come  \ve  will  often  look  hack  to  the 
Hondo,  as  our  last  mecca.  Made  about 
]<•>  miles  today  and  found  fine  herding 
ground  here.  I  had  my  first  watch  as 
guard  over  cattle.  Tried  to  catch  some 
trout  in  the  sluggish  stream  nearby,  but 
it  was  no  go. 

June  6 — Tuesday.  Heavy  fog  last 
night,  cloudy  this  morning;  traveled 
about  9  miles,  came  up  in  and 

found  an  hombre  (man)  skinning  3  rat- 
tle snakes.  When  I  inquired  the  use 
that  he  would  put  their  skins  to,  he  told 
me  by  stretching  the  skin  on  the  can  tie 
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lie  saddle  no  harm  \\-ouId  conic  to 
niy  posteriors,  i!  e.,  no  galls,  or  sore,  al- 
so by  fastenim:  ,•>  piece  of  the  skin  be- 
tween the  lining  and  the  hat,  that  I 
never  \vonld  have  the  headache.  The 
hombre  took  the  fat  out  of  the  snakes 
and  divided  it  with  those  who  had  faith 
in  its  virtues.  It  is  good  for  wounds 
of  various  kinds.  The  Mexican  gave 
me  a  very  large  snake  skin  when  we  ar- 
rived in  camp  which  was  early,  only  9 
miles  to  the  next  watering  hole;  having 
time  ]  stretched  it.  tightly  on  the  cantle 
co\cring  it  entirely  and  used  the  end  for 
covering  the  horn.  Evening,  killed  a 
beef,  being  in  want  of  fresh  meat.  It 
would  astonish  a  regular  butcher  to  see 
witli  what,  dispatch  3  Mexicans  can 
rope,  kill  and  cut  into,  ropes.  The  beef 
is  first  thrown  do\\n  by  means  of  a  rope, 
then  stuck,  not  struck  on  the  head,  the 
head  turned  to  one  side  which  holds  the 
beef  in  the  proper  position,  one  side  is 
skinned,  the  skinned  side  is  allowed  to 
turn  up,  half  of  the  beef  is  dissected,  the 
•ail's  then  taken  out,  the  ribs  then 
whole  and  roasted  before  the  fire, 
the  other  half  and  head  is  made  into 
ropes  and  exposed  on  a  line  in  the  sun 
until  jerked.  There  is  an  old  Comanche 
Indian  in  the  train;  he  has  all  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  race,  restless  eye  and 
an  eager  desire  to  see  blood.  When  the 
s  being  made  into  ropes,  he  drew 
a  1_! -inch  butcher  knife  and  pitched  in 
with  an  energy,  that  told  me  very  plain, 
;that  the  sight  of  biood  was  rather  to  his 
habit  than  otherwise. 

.June  7  — Wednesday.  Passed  through 
without  anything  worthy  of  record. 
The  same  routine  of  duty,  standing 
guard  while  the  cattle  were  not  travel- 
ing. 

•June  8 — Thursday.       Passed  as  usual. 

•  I  une  11 — Sunday  morning.  We  have 
been  on  the  road  one  week.  Hiding  on 
a  mule  with  his  easy  seesawing  gait 
makes  me  very  drowsy,  so  that  I  can 
with  difficulty  keep  my  eyes  open,  and 
am  compelled  to  get  a  Mexican  to  ride 
her  and  get  in  the  ambulance.  The 
cry  we  have  been  passing  through 
for  the  last  few  days  has  been  unsur- 
ingly  beautiful,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  range  of  mountains  the  small  ant 
like  hills  through  which  we  pass  every 
day  belong,  they  are  generally  thrust  up 


out  of  a  large  plain,  and  a  miniature 
simile  is  the  blisters  on  a  piece  of  pastry 
too  hastily  baked.  At  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  hills  is  the  Leon  Station,  there 
are  about  150  men,  parts  of  companies, 
and  all  the  necessary  houses,  stables,  etc. 
The  next  station  we  pass  is  the  Las 
Moras,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  clear 
streams  of  water  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
We  had  a  bath  in  its  cool  waters.  The 
balance  of  the  streams  I  have  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  seem  to  be  of  a 
volcanic  nature  ,ir.d  are  warm,  but  the 
water  when  cooled  is  very  good  and  re- 
sembles the  Mississippi  water. 

June  12 — Monday.  I  visited  the  Las 
Moras  and  found  two  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  from  San  Antonio ;  the 
companies  have  2  very  good  gardens 
there,  and  the  gentlemen,  knowing  how 
travelers  on  the  plains  suffer  for  want 
of  vegetables,  gave  us  some  cucumbers, 
beets,  parsnips,  lettuce,  parsley,  etc. 
There  were  some  Lipan  Indians  in  camp 
begging  for  carno  (meat),  and  seemed 
to  be  very  friendly;  their  business  at  the 
station  was  to  hav  a  talk  with  some  of 
the  other  tribes,  to  arrange  some  little 
matters  of  difference.  They  are  mis- 
erably poor  and  are  only  the  s  adow  of 
their  former  greatness,  but  still  endea- 
vor to  keep  up  appearances,  by  paint- 
ing their  faces  vari  us  colors.  Both 
sexes  dress  so  much  alike,  that  without 
one  is  well  acquainted  or  accustomed  to 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
male  from  the  females.  We  left  camp 
at  the  usual  lime,  traveled  about  10 
miles,  arrived  at  the  Pedro  Pintos  a  very 
pretty  little  stream.  Our  cattle  were 
somewhat  estless  unring  the  night,  and 
came  very  nearly  stampeding  twice. 

June  13 — Tuesday.  We  came  8  miles 
today  to  the  Socete  (Muddy).  'ie 
are  busy  at  various  kinds  of  work,  some 
are  repairing  carts,  some  cooking  meat 
which  hs  been  half  dried  in  the  sun, 
some  in  groups  conversing  about  the 
rare  topics  that  interest  them  most,  one 
man  is  engaged  in  fastening  a  corn  mill 
(to  be  used  for  coffee)  to  a  tree,  piece  of 
timber,  which  can  be  tied  •  with .  a  .piece 
of  rawhide  to  a  cart  wheel.  Some  are 
011  guard,  the  day  guard  is  composed  of 
six  me'u  in  each  guard,  who  stand  two 
hours  each,  the  night  guard  of  the  same 
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number,  who  stand  3  hours  each.  It 
requires  considerable  watchfullness,  as 
we  are  now  considered  in  an  Indian 
country.  Encamped  at  the  Socete 
(Muddy). 

June  14 — Wednesday.  Cloudy,  slight 
dri/zleing  rain,  crossed  the  San  Pedro, 
soil  is  rather  stony.  Country  one  undis- 
turbed hill  and  vale,  for  a  few  miles  the 
ground  is  more  stony  than  the  other, 
the  shrubbery  is  covered  with  snails 
from  one  half  to  one  fourth  inches  long. 
We  stopped  about  3  o'clock  on  the  San 
Phillipe,  attending  herd  I  can  see  a  low 
range  of  mountains  by  which  runs  the 
Rio  Grande,  distance  5  miles.  An  order 
has  been  issued  in  camp  that  a  gun  shot 
is  an  alarm  for  Indians. 

June  15— Thursday.  Cloudy.  A  short 
distance  from  camp  the  mirage  present- 
ed to  our  view,  about  l1/^  miles  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  this  distance  (5  miles)  it 
seemed  to  be  a  broad  noble  river.  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  in  this  State,  the 
strawberry  plant,  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
small  and  probably  would  not  produce 
large  fruit.  Observed  pyrites  of  iron 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  road.  We 
are  now  in  the  mountain  region.  We 
crossed  the  Rio  Diablo  (Devil's  River) 
today  at  12  o'clock,  it  is  so  called  from 
its  ripidity  when  full  the  ruggedness 
of  the  surounding  scenery,  and  probably 
from  the  advantages  afforded  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  murders  committed  there- 
on. It  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
water  is  very  clear  but  of  no  great 
depth.  Where  we  crossed,  on  one  of 
the  banks,  which  are  of  solid  stone  and 
from  one  to  150  feet  high  perpendicular- 
ly, is  a  cave,  high,  with  two  or  three 
paintings,  like  011  a  buffalo  robe.  In 
the  inside  probably  was  a  place  of  revel- 
ry. We  are  encamped  two  miles  furth- 
er on  the  Rio  Diablo  near  a  watering 
hole  (The  sentence  in  relation  to  the 
situation  of  the  cave  is  an  error,  it  is  sit- 
uated on  the  watering  hole).  We  have 
traveled  twelve  miles  today.  I  learn 
from  the  guide  that  within  the  next  ten 
days,  we  will  cross  the  Rio  Diablo  some 
14  times.  The  soil  here  is  poor  and 
stony,  probably  would  be  a  good  sheep 
country.  We  have  no  news  of  Indians 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Met  part  of 
Knox's.  train  going  down;  two  of  the 
mferi  we're"  wounded  Toy  hidden  shots  from 


the  Indians  some  twenty  days  previous. 
We  used  for  the  first  tiifl*  today  as 
part  of  our  fuel,  buffalo  chips.  The 
boys  roasted  their  sun-cured  meat  on  the 
chips,  with  all  the  sang  froid  of  Digger 
Indians. 

June  16 — Weather  cloudy  in  the  fore- 
noon. One  of  the  men  disobeyed  or- 
ders in  leaving  the  train  to  shoot  some 
game ;  Mr.  James  ordered  his  horse  on, 
and  the  poor  fellow  had  to  run  a  mile  to 
catch  up.  We  passed  the  Palo  Springs, 
arrived  .in  camp  at  the  California 
Springs  six  miles  further.  These  Springs 
derived  their  name,  having  been  found 
and  dug  by  some  emmigrants  who  were 
almost  perished  for  water.  We  made 
today  about  18  miles. 

June  17 — Friday.  Fine  weather  for 
traveling;  found  wild  sage  growing  from 
3  to  4  feet  high.  Passed  2  heaps  of 
stones  4  men  buried  under  one  of  them. 
Crossed  Rio  Diablo  again,  dangerous 
road,  fine  timber  in  the  bottoms;  had  a 
barbecued  venison  steak  for  supper. 
Several  Indians  alarms.  Camped  one 
half  mile  from  Rio  Diablo,  poor  soil,  no 
grass  except  small  mesquite  near  the  riv- 
er. All  had  a  fine  bath  which  revived 
the  men  very  much  after  traveling  over 
a  difficult  and  stony  road.  Made  23 
miles;  no  water  on  the  road. 

June  18 — Saturday.  Cloudy,  men  all 
(1),  around  the  fire  looking  on,  waiting 
with  impatience  for  breakfast.  Several 
sick  men  in  camp  but  not  dangerously 
so.  There  are  3  men  in  camp  that  are 
perfectly  worthless,  one  American,  one 
German  and  one  Mexican.  It  would  be 
a  Godsend  if  the  Indians  would  kill 
thorn.  Some  of  the  men  have  very  lit- 
tle thrift,  and  take  no  care  whatever  of 
their  health,  have  no  thought  for  the 
next  hour,  and  arc  content  to  let  other* 
do  what  they  should  do  themselves.  We 
have  one  poor  fellow  (German  or  Pole) 
who  seems  to  be  deranged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  honor,  and  imagines  every  one 
trying  to  iiiisult  him;  he  will  probably 
In1  sent  back  when  we  meet  the  San  An- 
tonio mail.  We  find  grapes,  plums  and 
walnuts  in  profusion;  the  grapes  are 
said  to  be  fine  when  ripe.  Walnuts  are 
.  abuot  the  size  of  a  cherry,  when  ripe 
and  have  a  hard  smooth  shell.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  canyon 
are  small  and  Seeni  to  be  numerous  hills 
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jutted  into  one  another.  We  have 
crossed  the  Rio  Diablo  seven  times  this 
morning,  twice  \vliere  it  was  dry,  the 
water  sinking  and  when  up.  running 
over  the  dry  beds.  The  ground  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  cobble  stones  and  is 
hard  on  the  cattle's  feet.  Arrived  in 
camp  at  12  o'clock;  two  of  us  set  to  and 
gathered  parsley  enough  for  greens,  for 
the  whole  party.  There  is  a  fine  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  plenty  of  fish,  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  never  catch  anything 
•isherman's  luck.  Traveled  ten 
miles  today  to  camp,  all  the  men  except 
those  on  duty  are  in  bathing. 

June  19 — The  greens  are  very  fair  but 
not  so  good  as  some  other  kinds  that 
more  frequently  used;  are  gelatin- 
ous like  okra.  Have  crossed  Rio  Diablo 
T)  or  li  times,  dry.  CanJe  to  a  Govern- 
i  fort,  do  noi  .know  the  name.  We 
went  one  mile  fiii'ther,  found  no  water 
and  returned  half  mile  this  side  the  fort 
to  camp.  Killed  a  beef  this  evening, 
had  fine  steak  spiited  and  broiled.  The 
whole  party  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
today  is  Sunday  or  not.  I  went  to  the 
spring  for  water,  pa-sed  the  fort  and  in- 
quired the  day  of  the  week;  found  it  to 
be  .Monday.  The  men  are  busily  en- 
•_r  about  cam]),  night  is  rap- 
idly approaching,  supper  is  getting  ready 
and  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  for  retiring 
to  our  a  part  merits  around  the  ambulance 
for  every  one  has  to  retire  early  on  ac- 
count of  the  night  duties.  Came  13 
miles  today,  cloudy  and  slight  drizzling 
rain  in  the  forenoon,  clear  after. 

•Tune  20— Cloudy  in  the  forenoon,  clear 
and  sunshine  in  the  afternoon.  Travel- 
ed none  today,  waiting  for  cattle  to  get 
ood  traveling  order,  expecting  to  go 
-HI  miles  without  water.  Have  had  2 
baths  today  in  a  water  hole  near  the 
for!,  washed  3  pieces  of  clothing.  This 
is  my  first  washing  since  I  left  home. 
I  find  T  am  a  first  rate  washerwoman. 
The  cattle  are  gra/ing  on  the  side  of  a 
spur  of  a  mountain,  and  have  quite  a 
picti  The  soldiers 

of  the  post   dragged     the  water  hole  to- 
day and  caught  some  splendid  fish.  We 
bought    some    buffalo  for  25  cts.     each ; 
I  12  or  1")  Ibs.        I  have  nev- 
lisli  lu If  so  fat.  Our  inoi 
are  tilling  with  wjiter  in  anticipation  of 
the  enjoyment  at  bup'p'er.      I  had  like  to 


have  said  table  spread — for  I  can  call  it 
by  no  other  name ;  it  is  an  old  dirty 
wagon  cover,  spread  on  the  ground. 

June  21 — Having  been  in  camp  two 
days  resting  the  cattle  for  a  40-mile  trip 
without  water,  \ve  left  the  camp  about 
4  o'clock,  traveled  12  miles  to  camp, 
found  no  water;  d?iy  passed  off  pleasant- 
ly, the  night  would  have  been  equally  so, 
had  it  not  been  that  most  of  the  men 
had  only  3  hours  rest ;  the  noise  of  ad- 
vancing guards  frequently  keeping  one 
awake. 

June  22 — Left  camp  about  daylight, 
filled  our  vessels  with  water,  which  held 
one  hundred  gallons,  passed  a  cross 
made  of  two  rough  pieces  of  wood  tied 
across  one  another,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  some  Mexican.  We  passed 
through  a  dog  town ;  not  very  extensive 
however,  we  did  not  see  any  of  the  in- 
habitants. When  we  get  into  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  more  abundant,  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  description  of 
them.  Found  about  10  barrels  water 
scattered  about  in  pockets;  this  gave 
the  cattle  a  mouth-washing  each.  The 
men  are  anxiously  waiting  dinner,  for  we 
have  had  comparatively  little  for  two 
meals  past,  it  being  advisable,  as  not 
creating  so  much  thirst  as  a  full  meal. 
At  12  o'clock  we  divided  the  train.  I 
was  left  with  the  wagon,  as  an  escort 
with  10  others,  arrived  at  camp  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cattle  ar- 
rived some  3  hours  earlier.  I  Withstood 
the  fatigue  of  about  2  hours  on  mule 
back  much  better  than  I  expected. 
Camped  at  Howard's  Spring.  Travel- 
ers make  this  a  resting  place,  conse- 
quently there  is  somebody  here  all  the 
time  or  nearly  so.  Made  30  miles,  this 
is  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  water  on  the  route  of  30 
miles. 

June  23 — In  camp  all  day  resting  the 
cattle ;  during  the  night  suspicioned  the 
presence  of  Indians,  after  examining,  all 
became  easy  again. 

June  24— In  camp,  expect  to  start  at 
3  o'clock;  the  cattle  are  in  good  order, 
the  men  are  in  fine  humor  for  going 
about  15  miles.  My  health  is  good, 
good  appetite  and  could  eat  a  peck  of 
fruit  and  vegetables;  shall  procure  a 
quantity  for  the  trip  when  I  get  to  El 
Paso  del  Nor'te.  Left  camp  at  about 
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3  o'clock  made  12  or  15  miles,  9  o'clock 
without  water,  been  traveling  in  Rio 
Diablo  Canyon  for  10  days;  got  out  this 
evening,  mountain  scenery  the  same  en- 
tirely surrounded  with  broken  moun- 
tains, where  if  a  man  should  get  lost,  he 
should  at  once  come  to  a  conclusion  to 
die  with  thirst  or  be  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. The  sun  set  this  evening  just 
as  we  got  on  the  plain,  it  is  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  before,  the  whole  hea- 
vens are  one  entire  picture  of  their 
glory,  or  I  might  say  the  entire  canopy 
is  one  sunset. 

June — Left  camp  early ;  after  about  10 
miles  we  entered  the  canyon  again.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  the  canyon  we  passed 
through  a  large  dog  town,  about  4  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  grass  is  cropped 
close,  and  as  we  passed  through  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  popped  their  heads 
just  above  the  edge  of  the  holes,  barked 
a  few  times  and  disappeared;  several 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  when 
cooked  their  meat  resembles  squirrel 
meat,  the  claws  are  sharp  and  always  un- 
covered for  the  purpose  of  digging ;  the 
tails  like  a  dog's;  hair  between  a  grey 
and  fox  squirrel's;  the  head  resembles 
the  Chihuahua  dogs,  with  his  ears  crop- 
ped and  are  about  the  size  of  a  grown 
fox-squirrel.  The  mountains  on  either 
side  the  canyon  are  not  so  regular  as 
those  we  passed  a  few  days  since.  Reach- 
ed Live  Oak  Creek  at  12  o'clock,  and  are 
encamped  for  the  right;  made  17  miles. 
By  the  By  this  is  Sunday;  no  matter,  it 
is  all  the  same  to  us,  we  work  as  mxich 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  week  days.  Not 
one-half  the  men  know  how  long  we 
have  been  out.  There  is  a  fall  of  6 
feet,  in  the  Live  Oak  Creek;  several  of 
us  are  going  in  bathing  now ;  returning 
I  found  an  oblong  pile  of  stones;  at  one 
end  found  the  inscription  "Amanda 
Lewis,  1852."  I  read  it  aloud,  when 
one  of  the  young  men  spoke  with  aston- 
ishment ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
person  in  Mississippi;  she  was  the  moth- 
er of  a  large  family.  How  deolate  must 
have  been  the  husband  and  children 
when  they  performed  the  last  sad  rites 
over  their  loved  mother,  when  with 
mournful  feelings  they  turned  away, 
knowing  that  then  they  beheld  the  last 
of  her  whom  they  had  ever  looked  up 
to  with  love  and  veneration.  In  the 


vast  expanse  of  hill  and  plain  where  by 
mere  chance  I  came  upon  this  grave,  a 
small  space,'  a  feeling  of  desolation  and 
insignificance  came  over  me,  and  I  felt 
content  in  my  ignorance  of  the  won- 
drous creation  of  the  earth.  This  spot 
where  this  woman  is  buried  probably 
could  not  be  found  in  one  year's  search, 
for  in  1852,  this  portion  of  Texas  was 
outside  of  all  civilization.  Night  is 
now  approaching  and  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  trip  is  about  to  commence, 
that  of  standing  guard  and  a  possibility 
of  an  attack  from  the  Indians.  The 
weather  lias  been  unusually  fine  today, 
and  nature  is  smiling  in  all  her  beaut- 
eous colors. 

June  26 — Th,e  sun  is  rising  clear  and 
grateful,  for  the  morning  air  is  little 
too  cool  to  be  entirely  comfortable. 
Came  seven  miles  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Pecos  River;  the  stream  is  turbulent  and 
rapid,  the  color  is  a  rich  pink;  went  in 
a  bathing,  found  the  deposit  a  fine  emory 
the  banks  are  high  and  dangerous  for 
cattle,  depths  from  5  to  10  feet.  Went 
two  miles  further  than  the  Pecos,  and 
herded  the  cattle  two  hours,  gathered 
some  wild  plums,  were  very  good;  made 
preserves  of  the  green  ones.  Left  about 
sunset,  traveled  one  mile  to  grass.  Our 
cook  got  sick  and  I  helped  to  get  supper, 
we  live  very  poor,  cooking  bad  and  very 
little  to  cook.  Some  men  who,  when 
living  in  town  appear  to  have  good  deal 
of  nobleness,  are  entirely  different  under 
different  circumstn^es.  A  land  specu- 
lator cannot  be  an  honest  man  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  occupation. 

June  27 — Cloudy,  and  -slight  rain  dur- 
ing the  night.  Morning  cloudy,  cool 
north  wind  blowing,  prospects  of  a  fine 
traveling  day,  will  start  late  on  occount 
of  having  lost  some  cattle  at  watering. 
Traveled  about  8  or  10  miles,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pecos  encamped  early,  kill- 
ed a  beef  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion disappeared  immediately,  for  the 
men  were  tired  out  on  bacon;  several' 
large  rabbits  were  killed.  Five  men, 
myself  among  them,  were  sent  to  guard 
the  ambulance  during  the  night ;  were 
about  one  mile  from  the  carts  and  cattle. 
We  will  probably  make  El  Paso  earlier 
than  2  months ;  the  cattle  are  in  good 
order,  and  a  better  set  of  men,  as  regards 
the  white  men;  could  not  have  been 
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•rotten  together.  The  Mexicans  are  at 
best,  a  shady  race,  and  are  to  be  rated 
several  decrees  below  the  negro  of  the 
Southern  American  States;  the  negro 
has  some  good  qualities,  his  bad  ones 
are  Wearable,  but  the  Greaser  is  no  ac- 
quisition to  the  world  as  a  useful  people. 
The  nice  parts  of  the  beef  are  cooked 
for  supper.  Marrow,  brains,  tongue, 
liver 

June  28 — Sun  lose  clear  and  warm  we. 
the  men  who  guarded  the  ambulance  dis- 
appeared (about  the  time  the  sun  ap- 
peared) under  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Pecos.  The  bath  was  quite  refreshing; 
have  not  missed  more  than  two  days 
without  bathing  since  I  left  San  An- 
tonio. Yesterday  we  had  no  dinner;  as 
a  substitute  I  found  the  mesquite  bean 
very  good.  These  beans  are  six  inches 
long,  reddish  grey  color  when  fit-  to  eat 
and  the  taste  resembles  that  of  the 
honey  locust;  the  pod  must  be  chewed 
and  not  the  bean.  Traveled  10  miles  to 
camp,  which  is  in  2  miles  of  Escondido. 

June  29 — Sun  rising  clear  and  warm, 
air  cool  and  healthful.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  air  in  confined 
towns,  and  open  prairies.  The  morning 
air  agrees  with  me  very  well,  or  rather 
sleeping  in  the  night  air  does.  I  am 
not  getting  any  stronger,  but  will  prob- 
ably be  much  improved  by  the  time  I  get 
through  to  California.  Yesterday  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  heap  of  stones, 
which  seemed  to  iiave  been  broken  for 
inecadimijdng  purposes.  I  had  seen  sev- 
eral similar  heaps  on  different  days  pre- 
ss upon  inquiry,  and  examination, 
found  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  it  about 
•2  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep,  with  marks 
of  fire  on  the  stones.  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion,  but  that  these  places 
were  or  now  are,  used  to  offer  up  sacri- 
fices in  time  of  battle  or  at  a  death.  The 
history  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
this  country  could  not  but  be  very  en- 
tertaining and  a  geological  exploration 
uoukl  not  doubt,  develop  inexhaustable 
Id,  silver,  copper  and  iron. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
water  at  different  points  on  the  rout^, 
this  I  attribute  10  a  want  of  search,  for 
there  mtfst  be  in  a  mountainous  country 
like  this,  thousand.-  of  waters  coming 
from  springh,  which  here  only  want 
opening  to  afford  an  abundant  supply. 


We  are  encamped  on  the  Rio  Pecos  for 
the  last  time,  the  third  I  believe;  we 
leave  about  one  o'clock  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  of  the  party  will  regret  it  in  the 
least,  for  the  water  is  very  filthy  and 
muddy  for  drinking  purposes;  although 
it  is  only  400  miles  from  the  head,  the 
width  is  here  about  20  yards.,  and  from 
10  to  20  ft.  in  depth,  current  is  very 
rapid.  Traveled  until  dark  and  en- 
camped without  water.  The  night  pass- 
ed pleasantly  stood  guard  on  the  last 
watch. 

June  30 — Left  camp  half  an  hour  after 
sun  rise,  made  some  12  or  15  miles  at 
12  o'clock  encamped  at  a  water  hole,  the 
smell  of  which  gave  strong  indications 
of  iron.  Have  just  washed  my  face,  the 
first  time  in  two  days,  forget  when  I 
combed  my  head  last,  about  once  a  week 
is  quite  a  luxury;  am  looking  forward  to 
our  camping  time  this  evening,  with 
great  impatience  for  then-just  think  of 
it  I'll  have  a  pjunge  into  the  water,  and 
clean  linen.  Wont  it  be  glorious?  May 
take  cold  from  opening  the  pores  and 
cleaning  the  dirt  off  my  skin,  if  any  one 
could  see  the  men  all  together,  it  would 
b'e  sworn  that  there  were  all  millers,  so 
dirty.  My  hands,  face  and  breast  are  a 
beautiful  brown,  something  near  a  bright 
Mull'ato  color.  The  boys  at  home  used 
to  tell  me  that  if  my  skin  were  not  so 
fair  I  would  readily  be  taken  for  a  negro 
or  otherwise  a  Mulatto.  In  intend  to 
school  myself  to  bear  the  yok*  of  pat- 
ience and  meekness,  for  when  I  arrive  in 
California,  it  will  be  a  Herculean  task 
fl'tr  me  to  attempt  to  fight  every  one 
who  will  call  me  Boy.  Have  seen  more 
horned-frogs  today  than  before,  had  a 
pretty  little  one  to  send  to  Peg  and  had 
no  <riii  •  licncc  for  eaiTyljiir  a. id  lost  it. 
We  made  10  miles  to  the  Kscourlido 
Springs.  I  have  had  the  bath  and  real- 
ized all  I  anticipated  in  the  way  of  plea- 
sure. I  feel  very  well  this  evening 
about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
man  who  is  on  this  trip,  for  it  is  rough 
and  no  mistake. 

Today  I  drank  some  of  t! 
the  last  camping  place,  and  found  i 
be  excellent  sulphur  water  used  rc  pi 
fully,  believing  it  will  be  benif  icial ;  the 
ealtle   also   enjoyed    it.     Last  night     we 
had  an  alarm  in  camp,  about.  iJ  o'clock  in 
the  -morning.    The  men. \Vere  awakened 
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and  told  to  get  their  horses,  that  the  In- 
dians were  in  the  vicinity,  after  scouting 
for  half  an  hour,  the  men  returned  and 
all  became  quiet  again.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  alarm  was  false. 

July  1 — Escondido  Springs  of  (Hidden 
Springs).  The  water  these  springs  af- 
ford is  cool  and  of!  an  excellent  quality. 
Near  the  head  is  a  small  space  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  large  stones.  The 
guide  tells  me  that  four  men  who  were 
going  to  California  fortified  themselves 
here,  and  made  a  noble  though  unsuc- 
cessful defence  against  nearly  100  In- 
dians. Have  one  deer  and  some  dozen 
rabbits  in  the  way  of  fresh  meat.  I  have 
been  today  again  testing  my  qulifica- 
tions  as  washerwoman,  washed  9  pieces 
and  thought  it  we'll  done  only  using  cold 
hard  water  and  hard  soap.  Left  camp 
at  1  o'clock,  traveled  15  miles  through 
level  prairie  country,  with  an  occasional 
irregular  low  and  short  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  gravel  and  lime,  very 
poor. 

July  2 — Sunday,  made  about  5  miles 
to  the  Comanche  Springs  had  dinner, 
water  slightly  brackish,  had  a  bath,  the 
bones  of  a  man  were  found,  the  guide 
was  acquainted  vith  the  man;  on  the 
knee-cap  and  foot  the  muscles  still  re- 
main, although  it  has  been  3  years  since 
he  was  killed,  Mime  of  the 'clothing  is 
laying  about  him.  The  man  was  a  no- 
torious horse  thief.  The  water  gives 
some  slight  indic.Tijon  of  sulphur.  Last 
night  a  pretty  stiff  north  wind  was 
blowing  which  made  guard  duty  rather 
uncomfortable ;  it  continues  today,  but 
the  clear  sky  and  warm  sun  makes  it 
fine  traveling  weather.  The  road  forks 
about  14  miles  ahead,  and  leads  to  Placi- 
deo  del  Norte.  I  c<m  seen  the  deep  blue 
like  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Placi- 
deo  and  about  20  miles  distant.  Left 
camp  at  noon,  made  10  miles  to  the  Leon 
Springs,  there  are  several  small  lakes, 
one  has  been  sounded  and  no  bottom 
found,  the  depth,  gives  water  a  beauti- 
ful blue  color,  slightly  brackish  ;  around 
the  .water,  the  grovmd  is  lightly  frosted 
with  salt.  The  grass  is  here  a  rich  green 
color/the  cattle  cat  very  .  little,  on  ac- 
count of  its  salty  taste.  There  is  a  cat- 
tle train  about  5  miles  in  advance  of  us,  - 
belonging  to  Franklin  &  Dean..  The  on- 
ly sign  <we  had  of  their  presence,  was  the 


Clouds  of  dust;  w)  en  we  arrived  at  the 
'  springs  one  of  the  owners  came  into 
camp  on  a  visit.  We  are  fairly  on  the 
Plains  again,  mountains  are  only  seen 
on  the  Mexican  side,  at  a  distance  of  45 
miles.  We  are  now  on  the  2nd.  bench 
dT  step  of  the  high  mountains,  vegeta- 
tion is  not  so  far  idvanced  as  one  hun- 
dred miles  back.  Those  who  have  trav- 
eled this  route  before,  say  that  there  are 
no  deer,  but  we  find  the  Antelopes  in 
small  droves.  There  is  still  a  cool  sou- 
thern wind  blowing,  it  is  what  is  called 
a  dry  wind,  chaps  the  face  and  hands 
July  3 — Monday,  Have  a  good  pros- 
pect of  a  fine  day,  cool  pleasant  breeze. 
We  are  encamped  %  mile  from  water, 
some  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  collect- 
ing wood,  at  our  next  camp  there  is  none. 
Most  of  the  wood  in  this  country,  is 
small  mesquite,  not  over  4  ft.  high,  the 
/lead  parts  are  iised  for  burning,  and 
burn  very  well.  We  will  in  a  few  days 
commence  the  "100"  miles  without 
water,  then  is  tin  time  when  the  men 
and  cattle  will  be  sorely  tried.  The 
crow  is  scarce  here,  the  raven  and  Mex- 
ican buzzard  fill  the  complement  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  wiith  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  birds.  We  see  the  turkey  oc- 
casionally, but  at  this  season,  they  are 
unfit  to  eat.  There  is  a  confounded  lo- 
cust near  me  on  a  bush,  buzzing  away  so 
that  I  can  scarcely  write.  The  sound  is 
more  metalic-like  than  the  locust  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  creates  an  unpleasant  buz- 
zing in  the  ear  lik<-  the  rushing  of  blood 
to  the  head.  •  Probabl-^  you  would  like 
to  have  some  idea  of  my  manner  of 
sleeping,  personal  appearance,  etc.  I 
find  the  blue  ,ooat  to  be  perfectly  super- 
fluous, and  generally  carry  it  tied  be- 
hind the  saddle,  ;  ,  nts  in  my  boots,  both 
boots  and  pants  begin  to  have  a  shock- 
ing bad  appearance,  and  after  eating 
(having  left  my  handkerchief  at  home) 
I  use  my  pants  for  wiping  my  hands  and 
knife  on.  In  riding,  the  bosom  of  my 
check  shirt  works  open,  and  along  down 
the  center  of  my  breast  is  a  brown  stripe 
likfTthe  stripe  on  a  Black  Dutchman's 
back.  My  nose,  cars  'and  neck  are  un- 
'dergoing  a  scaling  process,  until  I  look 
scaly  about  the  face  and  gill£  as  a  buf- 
falo-fish. My  eiding  outfit  consists, .of, 
on'  either  side- of  rl>e.  .'horn.is  a.  rope  and  ' 
canteen,  behind  tli-;  saddle  is-  my  tin.ciip* 
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Jin  iron  s|KHin,  while  occasionally  tliere 
is  to  In-  ii  clrjid  rihoit  I'oiinil,  hanging  by 
the  neck  waiting  to  lie  devoured,  and 
when  we  expert  to  travel  'over  dinner 
time,  a  slah  of  jerked  l)eet'  finds  itself 
flapping  against  the  side  of  the  mule. 
My  bed  is  made. 'with  the  cover  an  India 
rubber  coat  next,  Die  ground,  saddle  at 
the  head,  horse  blanket  on  the  saddle  to 
make  it  soft,  bed  blanket  over  all  and 
myself  on  top  of  that;  sometimes  to 
luxuriate  a  little  I  pull  off  my  boots  and 
hat,  when  it  rains  T  roll  up  in  a  ball  like 
a  porcupine,  and  spread  the  gum  coat 
over  me.  I  like  to  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
for  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  my 
sleep  has  been  refreshing  and  comfor- 
table. Left  camp  at  1  o'clock,  the 
mountain  scenery  continues  the  same, 
passed  through  a  portion  of  the  plain 
which  was  covered  with  what  I  think  is 
pyrites  of  iron.  A  few  miles  further  on 
we  came  in  sight  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a  minature  forest;  when  we  arrived  at 
it  it  was  a  species  of  .cactus  growing, 
which  looked  like  the  ears  of  corn,  plac- 
ed end  on  end  in  zigzag  directions  and 
from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  which  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  forrest.  Made 
15  miles,  to  camp  at  9  o'clock;  went  to 
bed  without  supper.  I  stood  guard  3y2 
liours(  from  11:30  to  3  o'clock.  : 

July  4 — There  is  probably  not  one 
American  in  eamp  who  does  not  remem- 
ber today  with  different  feelings  from 
those  of  other  days.  We  have  no  means 
celebrating  this  day  except  by  recol- 
lection of  past  celebrations  thut  we  have 
witnessed  during  our  youthful  days. 
The  mind  will  naturally  <jo  back  78 
years  and  look  with  pride  and  venera- 
tion upon  the  d.-d  that  created  a  nation. 
The  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  came 
particularly  to  my  mind  and  1  could  al- 
most see  his  fatherly  and  philanthropi- 
eal  looking  face  as  he  stood  in  Congress 
Hall  at  the  signing  of  the  declaration. 
Left  camp  at  1  o'clock,  traveled  9y2 
miles  to  water  in  -i  small  canyon,  which 
difficult  of  access;  arrived  about  4 
o'clock.  Laic  in  the  evening  Smith 
from  El  Paso  eame  into  camp  with  six 
wagons ;  found  Kyle  of  San  Antonio,  go- 
ing down  as  passenger. 

July  5 — Left  camp  at  6  this  morning. 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Linjpia,  made 
9  miles  to  water.  Franklin  &  Dean  are 


encamped  here.  \Ve  will  remain  I!  days 
recruiting  for  a  long  drive  without 
water.  The  mountains  here  are  of  a 
solid  black  iron  looking  stone,  precipi- 
ces perpendicular,  from  150  to  200  ft. 
high,  are  frowning  down  on  us.  The 
bed  of  the  Limpia,  and  in  fact  for  twen- 
ty miles  back,  af ford's  a  great  variety 
of  stones,  some  are  very  pretty,  and  gen- 
erally belong  to  the  species  of  garnet. 
I  have  commenced  a  collection  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  by  the  time  we  arriv- 
ed at  El  Paso  will  have  a  very  pretty 
little  collection.  This  morning  found  a 
beautiful  piece  of  watered  cornelian; 
lost,  it  again,  in  rooting  a  rattlesnake  out 
of  his  hole ;  he  could  not  get  all  the  way 
in  on  account  of  a  great  bunch  about 
the  middle  of  the  body.  I  cut  the  gent 
open  and  disclosed  a  small  owl,  such  as 
go  into  the  nest  of  the  prairie  dogs.  We 
have  goud  prospects  of  rain  this  evening, 
and  when  it  does  commence,  we  expect 
a  yonr.g  Mississippi,  for-  dicing  a  hard 
rein,  these  canyons  arc  roaring  with 
water,  and  it  seems  :nif.;>ssible  that  they 
should  ever  be  dry.  Suiiib  reportv  a 
fight  some  40  miles  t-.head  Mr.  ErsMr,.: 
had  with  the  Indiana;  ilu'y  stole  3  h.-fri 
of  oxen,  and  he  retal:ate,d  by  killing  G 
Indians  and  taking  ]()  hones.  He  w.«s 
foolish  enough  to  follow  them  int)  a 
canyon,  where  vvith  iidd'iional  fo 'ces 
the  Indians  compelled  him  to  retreat.  If 
the  yellow  bellies  should  attack  us, 
doubtless  the/  would  have  a  warm  re- 
ception; all  the  men  are  well  armed,  I  he 
only  thing  lacking  is  more  horses.  By 

by,  on  the  4th  I  ate  a  piece  of  prair- 
ie dog;  they  are  better  than  the  jack 
rabbit;  the  name  might  not  suit  some, 
but  I  don't  mind  such  little  things.  Kill- 
ed a  beef,  cut  some  streaks  from  the 
fore  quarter;  as  beef  does  not  eat  well, 
when  fresh,  I  will  save  some  until  to- 
morrow. Some  of  the  men  brought  a 
mescal  plant  into  camp  and  are  making 
preparations  to  cook  it.  I  ate  too  much 
beef,  slept  restless,  was  awakened  by  the 
captain  of  tin-  iriuird  at  half  past  '.',,  had 
to  stand  until  7.  The  morning  wairh 

cry,   very,      pleasant.     I     regret 
ceedingly  that   there  is  no   tliermor< 
in  camp,  the  air  h'ere  is  unsurpassed.  I 
imagine     in   any     country,   cool     b 
blowing  continually.       There  are     more 
than  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  in 
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this  canyon,  and  I  cannot  see  more  than 
half  a  dozen.  Such  is  the  deceptiveness 
of  these  pockets.  It  appears  to  be  but 
one-fourth  mile  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain; let  anyone  undertake  to  walk  it, 
as  some  of  our  men  did  this  evening,  and 
2  miles  won't  reach  the  base. 

July,  6 — Thursday.  Is  a  fine  day  and 
no  mistake ;  had  one  of  the  salted  steaks, 
it  is  much  improved  by  age  and  salt. 
Took  the  mescal  plant  out  of  the  pit  to- 
day ;  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  about 
the  taste  of  it.  I  don't  like  it;  an  epi- 
cure might  call  it  delicious.  It  is  the 
root  of  the  plant,  has  husks  like  like  the 
pine  apple,  is  much  larger  and  is  filled 
with  a  fiberous  £.  Tatinous  matter,  the 
whole  tube  will  weight  from  6  to  9  Ibs. 
The  Indians  of  this  portion  of  Texas  de- 
rive their  name  from  this  plant,  it  is 
their  principal  food.  Started  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  this  evening,  did  not 
get  up,  owing  to  the  great  distance,  and 
fatigue ;  the  appearance  of  the  interven- 
ing ground  from  the  camp  to  the  top 
seems  tolerably  regular,  but  when  we 
passed  over  the  ground,  found  large  ra- 
vines, each  one  of  which  was  a  consider- 
able job  to  cross;  we  rolled  a  few  stones 
into  the  canyon  below,  then  returned  in 
time  for  dinner.  I  suppose  we  walked 
10  miles  in  going  and  coming,  found  a 
seep,  opened  it  out  and  had  good  water. 
In  the  evening  went  into  a  canyon  to 
bathe ;  not  much  water  but  very  coel 
and  pleasant  to  the  skin.  Passed  the 
evening  in  camp  performing  some  per- 
sonal duties,  sewing  on  buttons,  repair- 
ing etc.  There  is  a  Baptist  minister  at 
the  other  camp;  he  promises  to  give  us 
a  sermon  at  the  first  opportunity. 

July  7 — We  make  a  start  to  go 
through  the  Wild  Rose  Pass,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Mexicans  tell  me  that  Puerto 
del  Mustango  Rosa,  is  the  Mexican  in- 
terpretation of  'Wild  Rose  Pass.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  not  correct,  al- 
though the  man  that  told  me  ought  to 
bi-  the  most  intelligent  man  in  this  par- 
ty; still  he  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of 
the  simplest  word;  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
of  the  Mexicans  they  are  miserably  ig- 
norant, just  one  grade  above  the  In- 
dians. This  Pass  is  considered  the  most 
dangerous  -on  the  route;  unfortunately 
we  got  behind  .Franklin.  &  Dean,  and 
were  nearly  the  whole  'day  in  making 


ten  miles ;  it  is  a  wild  country  and  ten 
Indians  could  give  a  large  party  great 
trouble.  The  wild  rose  grows  here  in 
great  profusion,  from  whence  the  name ; 
this  is  not  the  proper  season  for  roses, 
as  it  is  as  yet  too  cool  in  this  altitude. 
Separated  at  the  head  of  the  canyon, 
found  good  watei  and  grass.  None  but 
a  poet  could  appreciate  this  evening,  the 
rising  moon,  the  setting  sun,  the  sensa- 
tions, the  clear  sky,  and  smooth  verdant 
prairie  gives,  all  combine  to  make  it  the 
most  pleasant  camp  we  have  had  during 
the  trip.  The  low  mountains  which  sur- 
round us  are  just  far  enough  to  keep  the 
eye  from,  with  the  desert,  while  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  sky,  combined  with  "the 
whole  landscape,  makes  anyone  who  has 
"music  in  his  soul"  wish  to  be  a  pointer 
and  any  painter  would  wish  for  the 
power  to  copy  t.  Around  us  are  thou- 
sands of  dogs  who -singly  appear,  give  a 
few  barks  and  slip  into  their  under- 
ground house. 

(All  of  the  words  that  I  cannot  make 
out,  will  have  the  dash  in  their  stead. — 
J.  M.  Bell). 

July  8 — The  sun  comes  up  clear  this 
morning,  will  bo  comfortable  today, 
breeze  blowing.  Three  men  are  gone 
out  ahead  to  find  water  so  if  possible  to 
cut  a  portion  of  the  100-mile  stretch  off. 
We  will  encamp  here  during  the  day. 
Ten  mules  and  horses  are  kept  under 
saddle  all  the  time  to  b'e  ready  for  the 
red  skins.  Some  of  the  men  are  engag- 
ed in  digging  out  dogs.  Mr.  James  and 
myself  went  to  a  point  on  a  mountain  to 
watch  for  a  signal  within  1  hour  to  sun- 
set ;  passed  over  2VL>  miles  to  gain  the 
point.  About  the  time  stated  a  light 
smoke  ascended  from  a  mountain  20 
miles  distance;  this  was  the  signal  for 
water;  we  ans\yered  by  a  similar  smoke, 
so  the  men  could  tell  at  what  time  we 
would  start  and  arrive.  L6oking  down 
upon  the  plain  small  circular  places 
could  be  distinctly,  seen,  and  very  num- 
erous; this  was  caused  by -lit tie  mounds 
thrown  up  by  the  dogs,  for  hundreds  of 
acres  of  these  places  could  be  seen;  on 
the  places  where  there  is  no  grass,  small 
pits,  large  as  a  dollar,  cover  the  ground 
almost  entirely.  My  ideas  induce  me  to 
believe  that  these  are  caused  by  dogs 
digging  out  the  roots  of  grass  etc. 

July     9— Sunday.    Again     left     camp 
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early,  traveled  about     4  miles  to     grass 
and  water;  fine  day,  sunshine  and  plea- 
sant  bree/e.     Will  leave  after  dinner,  23 
miles  in  ramp.     The     night     air  is  very 
cool,  and   extra   blanket   would     not     be 
iss.     \\'e  have  not  yet  had  the  promis- 
lennon,   from  the     Reverend     gentle- 
Q,  spoken  of  a  few  pages  back.  Well, 
are  not    particularly  in  need  of  spir- 
al food,  but  I  could  sit  down  and  lis- 
ten with  patience  to  the  greatest  ass  who 
had   ever     been  called.     Started  to  go  a 
short    distance   for   water,   3   miles,     and 
found   none,   encamped  all  night.  ^  I  had 
4  hours  guard  in  the  evening,  3  hours  at 
midnight,  did  not.  go  to     bed  any  more, 
but   made   preparations  for  starting. 

July  10— Left  camp,  I  hour  before 
day.  The  mountains  here  are  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  stone,  soil,  sandy 
and  unfit  for  cill  ivat  ion.  Noticed  par- 
ticularly 2  immense  stones,  probably  150 
ft.  in  circumference  and  20ft.  above 
ground.  What  .  oble  monuments  to 
place  equestrian  statues  of  our  great 
warriors ;  if  only  in  the  proper  place. 
There  is  quite  a  natural  fireplace  near 
e  of  the  bottoms  of  these  stones,  it 
looks  as  if  some  travelers  had  used  it 
for  cooking  in.  A  gentleman  in  our 
party,  pointed  out  the  potato  plant.  I 
had  never  observed  it  before;  it  was  in 
bloom,  did  not  examine  the  root  for 
want  of  time.  We  found  muddy  pools 
of  \\aler  occasionally,  through  the  day, 
'  to  lead  mv  mule  half  a  mile  through 
"Devil's  Foot-Path",  I  called  it,  to 
water.  Made  camp  about  sun-down;  a 
black  tailed  deer  was  brought  into  camp 
something  new  to  me;  this  deer  is  much 
larger  than  the  usual  deer,  darker,  end 
of  the  tail  black,  also  a  spot  in  the  fore- 
head, the  ears  are  much  longer;  will 
have  some  for  supper.  I  must  here  say 
that  most  of  this  journal  was  written  in 
a  hurry,  and  bustle  of  arrival  or  depar- 
ture in  or  from  camp,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect.  We  will  probably 
commence  our  80  mile  trip  tonight;  have 
indifferent  water  here,  we  may  get 
through  in  3  days. 

July  11 — Found  water  earlier  than  we 
expec'ed,  arrived  in  camp  about  10 
o'clock;  the  water  was  at  the  head  of 
the  canyon  one  mile  from  the  mouth ; 
were  from  10  o'clock  until  dark  water- 
ing the  cattle;  it  was  tiresome  business 


indeed,  but  sound  sleep  and  good  appe- 
tite came  from  it.  In  the  evening  had  a 
prospect  of  a  rain,  the  smell  of  the  air 
combined  with  thunder,  while  we  were 
up  in  the  moountains.  made  every  one 
hope  that  the  rain  was  not  far  distant, 
but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment ; 
these  mountain  signs  all  fail  so  far  as 
rain  is  concerned. 

July  12 — Day  opens  fairly,  we  com- 
mence watering  the  cattle  directly.  Left 
camp  about  7  o'clock,  traveled  till  2  on 
the  Kith.  Sixteen  men  were  sent  for- 
ward, myself  among  the  rest.  We  took 
•about  .">,"">()  head  of  cattle  designing  to  go 
immediately  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Big  or 
Large  River) ;  water  b'eing  scarce,  trains 
are  obliged  to  push  forward. 

July  13 — Thursday,  12  o'clock.  We 
had  first  meal,  being  without  food,  ex- 
cept dry  beef,  some  18  hours;  when  we 
examined  the  provisions,  found  every- 
thing contrary  to  what  was  ordered, 
the  cooks  previors  to  leaving  the  carts 
behind,  did  not  prepare  any  coffee,  salt 
pepper,  and  bread ;  you  may  guess  the 
cooks  would  have  been  in  a  bad  way  had 
they  been  with  us.  I  have  had  very  lit- 
tle sleep  in  (the  l^.st  4  days,  and  expect 
to  have  about  half  as  much  until  Satur- 
day morning  at  2  o'clock;  we  will  travel 
steadily  until  then,-  at.  that  time  we  will 
behold  the  Rio  (Jrande,  the  first  running 
streams  for  some  weeks.  Mother  lo_ok  at 
these  leaves,  how  dirty,'  then  you  can 
imagine  how  dirty  my  hands  are.  I  ex- 
pect to  get  on  some  clean  clo_thes  in  a 
few  days,  also  to  have  the  "luxury  of 
washing  my  face  and  hands.  Water  can 
be  appreciated  in  this  country.  Leave 
camp  about  3  o'clock,  traveled  all  night, 
lost  some  stock,  one  founght  drivers  al- 
though he  was  not  able  to  travel;  it  was 
truly  dangerous  to  urge  him  forward; 
driving  cattle  when  they  are  almost  per- 
ishing for  water,  looks  like  punishing 
the  animals  for  amusement,  but  they  are 
compelled  to  go  forward  or  die. 

July  14 — Friday.  We  have  to  make 
33  miles'  from  Kagle  Springs,  our  last 
camping  place,  and  by  the  way  which  is 
as  filthy  water  as  could  be  honored .  by 
the  name  of  springs;  the  name  induces 
the  traveler  to  look  forward,  expecting 
to  find  a  noble  gushing  stream  of  at 
least  respectable  water;  when  he  arrives 
he  is  doomed  to  ciisappointmnt,  for  hi- 
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stead  of  quenching  the  thirst  it  in- 
creases it.  The  mail  from  San  Antonio 
came  in  about  10  o'clock;  saw  Capt. 
Skillman  and  several  other  acquaint- 
ances, lerned  that  nothing  of  interest 
had  occurred  in  San  Antonio.  I  ex- 
pected to  receive  some  anyway.  There 
is  a  government  station  here,  probably 
some  40  or  50  men.  We  met  a  party 
from  this  place  scouting  about  40  miles 
back ;  Indian  rumors  are  as  frequent  as 
ever.  I  would  be  better  able  to  believe 
them,  could  I  see  a  few  Indians'  occasion- 
ally, Mr.  James  arrived  in  camp  3  hours 
ahead  of  the  carts,  he  seemed  very  cool 
when  informed  of  the  loss  of  75  head  of 
cattle  the  night  before;  the  guard  went 
to  sleep,  was  the  cause,  and  the  cattle 
broke  for  he  nearest  water,  instinct 
learns  them  where  it  is,  and  when  very 
thirsty  they  can  smell  wafer  5  miles. 
Left  camp  at  4  o'clock,  traveled  all 
night,  had  a  very  lard  time;  being  divid- 
ed all  the  men  had  to  drive,  and  driving 
is  something  more  than  merely  urging 
the  animals  forward.  Arrived  in  camp, 
or  rather  near  the  Rio  Grande  at  day- 
break; the  last  pait  of  the  train  came  in 
3  hours  after,  lost  some  animals  during 
the  night,  some  dying  and  sonic  straying 
off  for  water.  The  majority  of  the  dead 
cattle  are  nearest  the  river.  It  is  now 
near  4  o'clock  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  . 
a  piece  of  corn  biv>ad  as  big  as  my  fist 
with  half  a  cup  of  cold  coffee,  and  half 
a  gallon  of  water  with  2  drinks  of  good 
brandy,  this  is  thj  extent  of  my  eating  in 
At  hours ;  well  we  shall  see  poco  tiempo. 
July  15 — Saturday.  This  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  stay  but  for  the  "immense 
quantity  of  decaying  animal  matter 
which  covers  the  ground,  the  smell  of 
which  counteracts  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tions of  the  cool  breeze  from  the  south. 
At  sun  down  I  am  going  down  to  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  to  take  a  bath, 
not  to  take  off  the  dirt,  but  to  take  the 
fever  out  of  my  system,  caused  from  ex- 
haustion. The  river  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  very  full,  50  yards  wide, 
rapid  deep  and  turbulent,  the  banks  in- 
dicate continual  washing ;  in  the  dry 
season  the  water  scarcely  runs;  this  I 
will  not  swear  to,  the  old  travelers  on 
this  route  say  so ;  the  other  bank  is  the 
great  (!)  State  of  Mexico.  Had  a  severe 
headache  during  the  evening;  stood  my 


guard  without  though  and  found  the  ex- 
ercise beneficial ;  when  went  to  bed  felt 
very  well,  and  slept  soundly  till  morn- 
ing. Put  a  pan  ful  of  water  to  subside 
and  get  cool  in  the  night,  found  it  excel- 
lent- in  the  morning. 

July  16 — Suday.  I  did  not  know  that 
this  was  the  Sabbath  until  my  Almanac 
gave  the  information.  I  discharged  3 
Mexicans  this  morning,  2  that  slept  on 
guard  a  few  nights  since  and  lost  75 
liead  of  cattle,  the  other  came  in  com- 
plained of  guard  duty,  was  imprudent 
and  was  started  without  anything  to 
eat;  the  other  two  were  furnished  with 
enough  to  last  to  El  Paso,  80  miles  dis- 
tant. Some  hunters  from  the  other 
>a/rp  brought  'n  the  largest  white  tailed 
deer  I.  have  ever  sncn;  he  was  old  and  so 
confounded  tough  that  a  square  inch 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  break- 
fast, dinner'  and  supper.  I  commenced 
on  a  mouthful,  found  it  was  no  go,  but 
thought  that  perseverance  would  master 
it,  as  I  had  be-i  hid  that  persever.mco 
would  conquer  anything  and  I  am  able 
to  say  that  if  no  one  else  has,  I  have 
found  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If 
Goodye.ar  and  Day  could  see  a  piece  of 
this  venison,  they  would  immediately 
discover  a  new  article  to  add  to  their 
great  quantity  of  manufactures,  that  is 
Indian  rubber  me.'it  for  prairie  travelers, 
and  recommend  it  as  being  more  easily 
masticated  as  well  as  more  economical. 
I  tried  to  jerk  some  of  the  confounded 
stuff  in  the  Indian  fashion;  but  the  flies 
were  so  bad  was  compelled  to  give  it 
over ;  smoke  and  fire  would  not  keep 
them  off.  There  is  a  fine  warm  southern 
wind  blowing  this  evening.  I  have  been 
barefooted  for  two  days  trying  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I 
could  now  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  home 
with  great  gusto.  Have  been  perusing 
this  diary  and  am  almost  compelled  to 
destroy  it  from  the  many  errors  it  con- 
tains. From  El  Paso  to  California  I 
will  write  a  better  one  or  none  at  all, 
Will  move  camp  tiiis  morning,  been  here 
near  the  water  to  let  the  fever  out  of 
their,  the  cattle's  system;  we  now  move 
to  grass.  Franklin  and  Dean  are  here 
without  anything  to  eat ;  we  divided 
what  little  we  have  with  them,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  used  up  by  tomorrow 
noon;  then  if  oar  >  agons  do  not  arrive, 
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we  shall  be  in  a  had  way.  Two  of  the 
best  venison  were  brought  into  camp 
this  evening  1  have-  ever  eaten  of;  I  laid 
hold  of  a  tenderloin,  spilled  it  and 
had  the  supper  of  all  suppers. 

July  17 — This  morning  our  carts,  some 
of  the  men  and  50  head  of  cattle  arrived 
from  Eagle  Springs  they  came  in  very 
opportunely,  for  \ve  were  entirely  out  of 
•ything  to  eat  except  the  venison. 
The  men  report  the  probable  loss  of  sev- 
eral men  who  went  out  in  search  of  cat- 
tle. This  evening  a  hot  south  wind 
commenced  blowing,  with  slight  indica- 
tions of  rain,  toward  night  the  wind  coin- 
blowing  furiously  with  pros- 
pect of  hard  rain  ;  storm  .• 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE— Here  this  very  in- 
teresting diary  s-mdeniy  ends,  leaving 
us  wondering  how  the  writer  fared  on 
the  remainder  of  his  eventful  trip,  the 
half  of  which  had  not  been  covered.) 


SKETCH  OF  SAMUEL  BELL. 
I'.y  Sam  C.  Bell. 

My  grandfather,  Samuel  Bell,  was 
born  in  1792,  in  1'ittsbnrg,  Pa.,  and  was 
of  English  parentage.  He  worked  at 
the  cutler's  trade,  and  made  swords  in 
the  War  of  1812.  He  became  proficient 
in  making  Bowie  knives  and  daggers, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
world  now  that  could  reproduce  knives 
that  a  few  have  in  San  Antonio.  He 
moved  to  Knoxville,  and  he  and  his  sons 
manufactured  gold  and  silverware  cut- 
lery. In  18.~i2,  after  business  reverses 

I'd  by  endorsing  for  a  friend,  he 
inn ved  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  ten  children,  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  At  that  time  it  must  have  been 
quite  an  ordeal  to  go  through  to  travel 
from  Knoxville  by  boat  to  New  Orleans, 
then  by  boat  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Indianola,  then  by  wagons  to  San 
Antonio.  He  and  his  sons  built  up  a 

I    jewelry     and  silverware     business. 

after  the  Civil  War  David  Bell  went 
to  New  York  and  paid  every  cent  due 
on  old  accounts,  which  was  almost  un- 
precedented, but  showed  the  principle  of 

man  and  his  sons.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent Republican,  aud  had  friends  such 
as  U.  S.  Grant,  Lee,  and  many  of  the  old. 


timers.  Sam  Houston  never  came  to 
San  Antonio  without  calling  on  him.  He 
remained  in  San  Antonio  during  the  war 
Two  of  his  sons  were  on  the  Confeder- 
ate side,  and  one,  David  Bell,  was  with 
i  lie  I'nion  in  Washington.  A  vigilance 
committee  arranged  to  hang  him,  but  in 
their  meeting  oni  Abe  Mitchell  told 
them  if  they  harmed  a  hair  of  his  head 
it  would  be  over  his  dead  body,  so  they 
let  him  alone.  Mitchell  was  one  of  the 
marked  men  the  Federals  were  after 
when  they  came  to  San  Antonio.  My 
grandfather  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  when  they  came  in,  and  it 
was  through  his  i>,t  nvession  that,  Mitch- 
ell was  not  molested.  Mitchell  is  an 
ancestor  of  many  well  known  San  An- 
tonians,  Mauermann's,  Kellsos,  and 
others.  My  grandmother  was  Scotch, 
and  from  what  old  San  Antonians  have 
told  me  she  was  a  wonderful  woman,  be- 
ing the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  and 
a  sure  enough  helpmeet.  John  W. 
Smith,  the  first  m-iyor  and  last  messen- 
ger from  the  A;rmo,  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  my  children. 


Killed  Some  of  Dalton  Gang. 

Press  dispatches  recently  announced 
the  death  of  John  J.  Kloehr,  at  his  home 
in  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  John  J.  Kloehr 
in  1892  gained  fame  as  a  gun  fighter 
when  he  shot  and  killed  four  of  the  no- 
torious Dalton  gang  of  bank  robbers.  He 
was  running  a  livery  stable  in  Coffeyville 
when  the  Dalton  gang  raided  the  town's 
two  banks,  October  "i,  1892.  Kloehr 
took  ambush  behind  a  board  fence  in  an 
alley  at  the  end  <f  which  the  raiders' 
horses  were  hitched.  He  waited  until 
they  ran  to  their  horses,  ther  began 
sniping.  The  raiders  opened  up  on  the 
board  fence  and  the  splinters  flew. 
Loading  and  reloading,  Kloehr  kept  up 
his  fusilade.  Four  of  the  raiders,  Bob 
Dalton,  Bill  Broadwell,  Grat  Daton,  and 
Texas  Jack  went  down  before  his  unerr- 
ing shots.  X.  II.  l\ose,  whose  address  is 
P.  0.  Box,  4l>:!.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
a  splendid  picture  taken  of  the  four 
dead  raiders  immediately  after  they 
were  killed. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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Father  Was  With  Jack  Hays. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  B.  H. 
Erskine,  Sr.,  of  Cometa,  Crystal  City, 
Texas,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
who  have  been  following  the  Jack  Hays 
series  of  articles,  which  recently  appear- 
ed in  Frontier  Times : 

"I  received  your  magazine  for  March 
and  April,  and  am  sending  my  check  for 
$1.50  for  a  year's  subscription.  If  you 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  February 
number  please  commence  with  that,  as 
I  wish  the  first  of  the  Captain  and  Col- 
onel Jack  Hays  article.  My  father, 
Andrew  N.  Erskine,  served  in  his  Ranger 
company  1842  to  1844,  afterwards  was 
with  him  for  some  time,  surveying.  You 
know  Hays  was  a  noted  surveyor  as  well 
as  a  commander  of  Rangers.  Although 
I  never  met  him,  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  history,  Texas  and 
California,  for  my  grandfather's  letters 
from  California,  1855  to  1859,  speaks  a 
good  deal  of  Col.  Hays  and  John  Caper- 
ton.  My  grandfather,  Michael  Erskin,  ne- 
phew, Caperton's  mother,  Jane  Erskine, 
was  Miichael  Erskin 's  sister.  Caper* on, 
from  1846  to  1849,  was  in  Texas,  much  of 
the  time  at  Capote,  the  celebrated  ranch 
of  Michael  Erskine,  14  miles  west  of 
Seguin,  as  he  also  was  with  my  father, 
A.  N.  Erskine.  He  went  to  California 
in  1849,  returned  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1860  and  married,  living  there  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life,  where  in  December,  1884, 
I  took  dinner  with  him  and  family.  I 
had  in  my  possession  a  number  of  letters 
from  him  to  my  father.  (I  have  writ- 
ten the  history  of  Michael  and  Andrew 
Erskine;  the  latter  was  a  son.,  some  of 
the  letters  I  have  written  into  histories.) 
I  have  nine  letters,  A.  N.  E.  to  his  wife, 
Ann,  written  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  when  father  was  in  the  Cortina 
War.  They  are  very  interesting  to  me 
and  contain  much  of  the  unwritten  his- 
tory of  the  Cortina  invasion  into  Texas, 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  about 
Brownsville. 

"Andrew  Nelson  Erskine  was  with 
Hays  when  he  fought  the  historic  battle 
of  Bandera  Pass,  with  forty  Rangers 
against  100  Comanches.  In  that  fight 
Capt.  Jack  Hays  lost  five  men  killed, 
six  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  Andrew 
Erskiiie.  A.  J.  Sowell,  the  historian, 
wrote  extensively  of  the  battle.  A.  N. 


Erskine  was  with  Hays  and  Col.  Cald- 
well  at  the  battle  of  Salado,  where  they 
with  250  men,  on  Sept,  18,  1842,  fought 
Woll's  army  of  about  1,000  Mexicans, 
until  Gen.  Woll  withdrew  after  a  lo?:s 
of  about  100  men,  back  to  San  Antonio, 
on  the  way  committing  the  Dawson 
massacre.  In  the  battle  of  Salado 
father  was  wounded  in  the  right  fore- 
arm ;  the  ball  was  never  extracted.  I  have1 
heard  him  complain  of  it  hurting  him^ 
before  he  left  home  (on  the  Guadalupe 
river  at  Erskine 's  Ferry,  four  miles  west 
of  Seguin),  in  April,  1862.  He  was 
killed  at  the  celebrated  bloody  battle  of 
Antietem,  Md.,  September  17,  1862.  He 
was  a  member  of  Co.  D,  from  Seguin  and 
the  celebrated  4th  Texas  Reg.,  Gen. 
Hood's  Brigade  or  Whiting's  as  at  first. 
He  was  in  nearly  all  the  seven  days 
fighting  around  Pichmond,  Va.,  at  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  Manassas  etc." 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Erskine  send  us  a  sketch  in  line  with 
the  above,  for  publication  in  Frontier 
Times. 


Knew  Jim  Bridger. 

J.  A.  Drummond,  of  Paris,  Texas, 
writes:  "This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  your 
very  interesting  magazine.  I  did  not 
even  know  there  was  such  a  paper  in  ex- 
istence. I  presume  you  got  my  address 
from  some  reminiscences  of  two  of  my 
western  trips,  whi^h  were  printed  in  the 
Dallas  News  of  Sunday,  April  17th,  and 
Monday,  the  25th.  In  my  article  of  the 
17th  I  speak  of  Jim  Bridger  as  our 
guide.  He  was  with  us  about  two 
months,  being  hired  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  go  with  an  escort  to  the  two 
companies  of  cavalry  which  was  our  es- 
cort the  last  200  miles  of  our  trip,  as  we 
were  loaded  with  supplies  for  Fort  C.  F. 
Smith,  Montana,  which  was  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Big  Horn  river.  He 
came  back  with  us  as  far  as  Fort  Phil 
Carney,  100  miles,  and  he  and  our  es- 
cort was  left  there  when  we  changed  es- 
corts, taking  about  40  cavalry.  In 
making  this  trip  we  were  loaded  with 
6,000  pounds  to  each  wagon,  which  was 
pulled  by  six  yoke  of  oxen,  (bulls,  we 
called  them,  and  we  were  bnllwhack- 
ers)." 
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Great  Indian  Raid  Near  Fort  McKavett  in  1866 

Eclated  by  Jasper  Newton,  of  San  Angela,  Texas,  in  1911 


HEX  THE  GREAT  Indian  raid 
occurri'i.l  in  18(>(>,  I  was  living  in 
old  Fort  McKavett.  My  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Dawson,  lived  on 
Cliarlie  Charapie's  place  on  the  river 
about  a  mile  below  the  Post.  His 
daughter  had  become  afflicted  and  in 
order  to  secure  medical  treatment,  he 
had  taken  her  to  a  doctor  at  Georgetown. 
Her  condition  was  almost  hopeless  and 
yt'jn-s  elapsed  before  she  recovered. 

During  Mr.  Da  \vson 's  absence.  I  with 
my  family,  remained  on  his  place  to 
look  after  the  s(o.d<  and  the  premises. 
Kor  some  days  In-fore  the  raid,  I  had 
lio'-n  assisting  Mr.  Poe,  who  then  lived 
at  18-mile  oro-siiitr  of  the  San  Saba,  in 
leveling  to  so"  if  water  for  irrigation 
could  be  taken  from  the  river.  Early 
one  morning  aboiil  an  hour  before  day, 
•shed  into  the  yard 

and  yelled:  "Jasper,  get  np  and  get 
home  quick;  the  valley  is  literally 
alive  with  Indians-  they  have  killed  Mc- 
Dou trail,  lanced  Clara  Schulenberger  and 
drove  off  all  the  stock  in  the  country, 
and  I  expect  thnir  scouts  will  be  back  to- 
day and  murder  all  the  people.  There 
are  over  two  hundred  Indians  in  the 
bunch!"  I  hurried  off  and  when  I 
reached  Mr.  McDougalFs  place,  about 
1 '  •_•  miles  below  McKavett,  I  found  a  few 
men  hunting  for  McDougall,  whose  body 
was  not  found  nvil  the  morning  follow- 
ing. The  da\-  before  the  raid.  Md 
gall  had  staited  with  George  Roberts  to 
t;'ke  a  bunch  of  fat  cattle  to  San  An- 
tonio. They  drove  to  Ilillard's  on  Ce- 
dar Creek  and  penned.  McDougall 
hobbled  out  his  horse  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  be;i  back  home.  Me. 
mounted  a  pony,  j  .me  home  and  got  his 
lior.se  and  staned  back,  and  that  was 
tlh  last  time  his  family  saw  him  alive. 
A  few  minutes  al'.er  he  left,  which  was 
;it  9  a.  m.  Mrs.  McDougall  sent  Clara 
Shulenberger,  a  1'1-year  old  daughter  by 

a       • band,  to    the  garden    to 

::er  vegetable^  for  dinner.       The  girl 

re  a  large  sun-bonnet  and  hearing  The 

irses  f  ft,    she  looked  up  and 

saw    a  group  of  horsemen    approaching, 

whom  she  took  ( o  b'e    a  cow  outfit  from 


the  Conchos.  Those  men  dashed  upon 
her  and  a  white  man  on  a  powerful 
horse,  ran  over  her  knocking  her  down. 
She  arose  and  rin  screaming  toward  the 
house,  which  wa>  only  a  few  steps  away. 
Mrs.  McDougall  ivni  to  her  and  assisted 
her  into  the  hous-  Up  to  the  time  she 
got  into  the  house,  The  girl  did  not  know 
she  had  been  wounded,  but  the  brave 
mother  saw  tin-  blood  pouring  from  the 
wound  when  sh  •  helped  her  into  the 
house,  but  she  had  no  time  for  tears  and 
condolence.  •  The-  Indians,  about  200 
by  this  lime,  wo'v  leaping  their  horses 
over  (he  fence  iwi  the  yard  and  yelling 
like  dem  She  closed  and  barred 

the  doors  of  ihe  little  picket  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  seizing  an  old 
double  barreled  -.'  c;t  gun  that  had  been 
out  of  fix  for  years,  and  which  was  only 
a  keepsake  in  tb  family  and  had  not 
been  even  loaded  or  fired  for  years,  she 
was  prepared  to  sell  out  as  dearly  als  pos- 
sible. It  chanced  to  be  house-cleaning 
day,  and  that  morning  Mrs.  Mc.Dougal 
had  moved  nearly  everything  out  of 
house  into  the  yard.  The  Indians  fell 
to  dividing  up  the  plunder.  They  rip- 
ped open  the  feather  beds  and  pillows, 
poured  the  feathers  to  the  winds,  and  ap- 
propriated the  ticking.  They  took  every- 
thing they  could  tarry  off  and  destroyed 
the  res).  Several  couM  speak  good 
English  and  would  call  to  her  to  come 
or  else  open  the  door  and  admit, 
them.  Wh  of  them  would  ap- 

proach too  near,  she  would  thrust 
muzzle  ol'  thai  old  worthless  gun  through 
a  crack  and  threaten  him  with  instant 
death,  and  he  invariably  made  a  dive  to 
get  out  of  the  range  of  that  frownnig 
old  gun.  When  li  ese  men  first  charged 
on  Clara  Shulenberger,  quite  a  large 
number  left  the  rt.ain  body  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  MeDougall.  They  soon  came 
uii  with  him  and  killed  him.  h  seems 
that  ho  surrender. >d  wh<'n  Ihoy  over- 
hauled him  and  'bat  they  strij 
<">f  his,  clothing  and  with  arrovs  or  c  I 
sharp  instruments,  pricked  his  back  full 
of  wounds.  When  found  he  was  entire- 
ly nude,  and  was  lying  on  the  low  bank 
of  the  river  near  the  water.  He  had 
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swam  across  the  stream  of  thg_  opposite 
shore  and  had  grasped  a  bamboo  briar. 
He  still  held  the  briar  in  his  hand  when 
found,  and  had  been  shot  in  the  back, 
the  ball  entering  between  the  shoulder 
blades  and  coming  out  at,  the  throat.  The 
theory  held  was  that  after  being  tortured 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  as  he 
reached  the  opposite  shore  the  fatal  shot 
struck  him.  He  was  not  scalped. 

After  having  killed  all  the  chickens 
on  the  place  and  taking  all  the  household 
plunder  they  cared  to  carry  away,  the 
Indians  left  the  McDougall  place  and  not 
until  they  wore  out  of  sight  did  Mrs. 
McDougall  find  lime  to  attend  her  suf- 
fering child.  Upon  examination,  she 
found  that  Clara  wa:<  indeed  sorely 
wounded.  The  Indian's  lance  had  en- 
tered her  back  near  the  spine  and  had 
severed  three  ribs.  There  were  no 
physicians  nor  surgeons  in  the  country  in 
those  days,  and  the  daughter  was  too 
grieyously  woun/!<>  1  to  be  taken  to  Aus- 
tin or  Georgetown.  She  lay  four  years 
a  sufferer  from  that  wound. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  Indians 
making  this  raid  :  Bobbie  Robinson  took 
his  field  glass  and  went  to  (he  top  of  his 
house,  the  highest  in  MeKavett,  and  from 
which  lie  had  a  commanding  view  of  all 
of  the  valley  below  and  for  miles  around. 
From  his  lofty  perch,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent field  glass,  he  could  see  and 
count  each  squad  as  they  roivvded  up 
bunch  after  bunch  of  cattle  and  pawl 
up  the  valley.  Mr.  Robinson  counted 
250  Indians,  and  the  lowest  estimate 
placed  upon  the  TI umber  of  cattle  they 
drove  out  was  10,000.  The  season  was 
extremely  dry,  and  there  was  no  water 
to  be  had  only  in  the  river  and  the  v;i 
was  full  of  stock  that  had  drifted  in 
•from  other  ranges  to  procure  water,  and 
all  the  .savages  had  to  do  was  to  round 
them  up  and  drive  Ihcni  olV. 

Runners  were  sr}d  to  the  loWei 
ments  for  help,  and  two  diijjs  later  a  com 
pany  of  53  men  came  up  from  Mason 
rind  Camp  San  Saba.  They  followr-d 
the  trail  left  by  the  Lidi.u:;  ur^i!  they 
reached  the  dry  lakes  on  the  head  of 
Devil's  River.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  water,  in  those  lakes  when  the  In- 
dians were  o'h  their  way  down  to  the  San 
Saba,  ..but  they  were  now  dry.  .  The 
men  had  been,  in  doubt  as- to  the  number 


of  Indians  in  the  layout.  They  thought 
Mr.  Robinson's  count  was  made  while 
laboring  under  intense  excitement,  and 
was  therefore,  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
didn't  believe  there  were  over  40  In- 
dians in  the  raid  and  they  could  easily 
whip  the  whole  outfit  if  they  could  once 
get  sight  of  them.  But  at  the  dry  lakes 
they  found  that  the  Indians  had  camped 
while  on  their  way  down  the  country, 
and  had  killed  and  barbecued  eleven 
horses.  They  could  easily  estimate  the 
number  killed  ard  cooked  since  there 
still  remained  the  heads  and  feet.  Those 
men  didn't  go  any  further,  although 
within  a  day's  ride  of  the  Indians.  They 
reasoned  that  if  if.  took  eleven  head  .of 
Itorses  to  feed  that  body  of  Indians,  their 
number  must  be  far  in  excess  of  Bobbie 
Robinson's  estimate,  and  that  it  would 
be  suicidal  folly  for  53  men  to  attack 
such  an  army,  and  so  they  turned  back 
and  went  home. 

A  few  days  befoie  this  raid,  a  Federal 
officer,  with  an  escort  of  two  companies 
of  well  mounted  and  equipped  cavalry, 
spent  a  day  and  two  nights  in  Fort  Mc- 
Kavett.  This  officer  was  making  a  tour 
along  the  entire  frontier,  inspecting, 
with  a  view  to  reoccupying  former  U.  S. 
mlitary  posts,  and  the  locating  of  new 
posts.  On  the  day  of  the  raid,  we  knew 
that  this  officer  with  his  two  companies 
of  cavalry  was  camped  on  Spring  Creek, 
not  far  from  where  Fort  Conch o  was 
later  established.  The  night  following 
the  raid  and  while  one  herd  was  held 
by  the  Indians  at  the  head  spring,  and 
yet  another  was  being  held  in  Middle 
Draw  Valley  above  McKavett,  we  de- 
d  that  if  we  could  only  get  word  to 
i'nis  officer  he  might  be  able  to  head  oi'f 
the  savages,  recover  our  stock  and 
avenge  the  death  of  our  neighbor.  But, 
to  get  word  to  this  officer  was  the  prob- 
lem. The  country  was  full  of  Indians; 
our  oxen  were  few,  and  it  was  a  most 
da.igerous  undertaking.  The  matter 
was  discussed  freely.  Something  must 
be  done.  The  Indians  now  had  the  cat- 

inder  herd,  under  control, 
to  binder' their  coming  back  on  the  m 
row  and     slaughtering  every  person     in 
and  near  McKavett.       No  one  cared     to 
go.  .  .  Finally,  a  M.oxican  by  the  name  of 
Augustine     .said    he  would,  go     if..  John. 
Ringer  would  let  liim  ride    his  fine  race 
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horse.  Kinger  told  him  he  was  morn 
(li;iM  welcome  to  The  use  of  the  horse  and 
L'O  minutes  Inter  Augustine  was  in  the 
saddle  and  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
right.  He  rode  east  a  few  miles,  then 
turned  north,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
•iicd  the  oliiier's  camp  on  Spring 
ererk  next  morning  at  sun  rise,  and  de- 
livered the  appeal  of  the  people  of  Mc- 
Kavett.  The  officer  in  command,  pom- 
pously informed  our  messenger  that  he 
was  not  out  huntmg  Indians;  that  his 
orders  were  to  locate  posts,  and  if  those 
people  wanted  the  Indians  whipped, 
they  could  go  after  them  and  do  their 
own  fighting. 

This  Indian  rairi  was  credited     to  the 
Comam-hes,  but  I  don't  believe  there  was 
a     Comanehe  in  the  entire  gang.       They 
•  Kickapoos. 


Is  the  Buffalo  Coming  Back? 

It  is  a  far  cry  hack  half  a  century 
ago  when  the  Ualveston  News,  oldest  of 
Texas  newspapers,  printed  this  little 
story  out  of  Fort  Worth: 

' '  A  special  dispatch  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Democrat  says  freighters  are  wanted  to 
transport  ImH'alo  hides  to  Fort  Worth. 
The  hunt  is  the  largest  ever  known. 
Countless  thousands  of  buffalo  cover  the 
prairies.  Ten  thousand  hides  are  now 
on  the  way  to  the  railroads  and  thou- 
sands await  transportation  to  Fort 
Worth." 

Though  the  li'tie,  is  not  particularly 
Inner  as  men  reckon  its  flight  the  mind 
of  the  average  forty-year-old  Texan  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  Texas  whose  prai- 
rie grasses  nurtured  perhaps  as  many 
bison  as  there  are  cattle  in  all  the  State 
today.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ruth- 
less, wanton  slaughter  that  decimated 
their  ranks  uni.il  practically  none  were 
left  the  story  of  the  American  bison 
might  have  hee,i  different.  It  is  con- 
eei\;ihle  in  the  light  of  the  patient  la- 
liors  of .  Colonel  Charles  Goodnight,  that 
the  buffalo  might,  have  become  domesti- 
'en-some  of  tbc  energies  that 
•  gone  into  de /doping  cf  range  be:-f 
cattle  of  the  Hereford,  Aberdeen-Angus 
and '  Shorthorn  breeds,  might  have  been 
put  to  developing  a  greater  and  better 
beef  buffalo.  Colonel  Goodnight  has 
hail  .some.  s'u'ctObs  m  the  d,dvelopjn&at  of 
a  cross  between  Lis  buifajp  and.  cattle 


but  the  experiment  has  been  slow  and 
the  results  not  sufficient  to  encourage 
hope  that  there  will  be  developed  a  new 
strain  soon. 

It  is  even  raoiv  likely  that  there  will 
be  an  iinereasing  number  of  herds  of 
native  buffalo.  The  spark  of  life  that 
was  left  after  t'i»  carnage  of  the  seven- 
ties, was  stubborn  and  with  such  men 
as  Colonel  Goojnight  to  protect  the 
species  the  buffalo  has  begun  to  attract 
more  attention.  The  Goodnight  buffalo 
herd  at  Goodnight  has  been  and  still  is 
perhaps  the  mosc  celebrated  hefd  in  the 
country.  But  theie  are  herds  of  buffa- 
lo scattered  all  over  Western  America. 
There  are  buffpo  on  the  government's 
reserve  in  Medicine  Park  in  Oklahoma, 
and  in  all  of  the  great  parks  of  the  west. 
Only  recently  there  was  staged  a  buffa- 
lo hunt  on  an  island  in  Salt  Lake  be- 
cause the  pasture  land  had  become  over- 
stocked by  the  continued  multiplying 
of  the  herd.  A  few  years  ago  the  Good- 
night, herd  probably  was  the  only  one  in 
Texas.  Now  there  is  a  little  herd  on 
the  ranch  of  R.  V  Colbert  of  Stamford 
and  that,  herd  in  turn  has  furnished  a, 
nucleus  for  a.  herd  that  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Schreiners  of  Kerr  county 
and  another  herd  has  been  founded  in 
the  San  Angelo  '-.ountry.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  :i  custom  on  the  Good- 
night ranch  to  cull  the  buffalo  herd  and 
offer  a  !'<?w  bui'tV.lo  beeves  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade.  For  Christmas  of  l'J'2(> 
twelve  buffalo  were  slaughtered  and 
their  meat  suppli';;!  to  fill  orders  book- 
<  .1  at  a  fancy  price.  The  Goodnight 
buffalo  dress  out  weighing  from  600  to 
900  pounds  and  the  largest  ever  slaugh- 
tered there  weighed  2,200  pounds  live 
weight,  and  dressed  1,160  pounds. 

After   a  few   buffaloes  were   domesti- 
cated in  Texas  and   other  western  states 
a   few  pairs   were   parcelled  out     to  per- 
sons in   various  localities  and  from  these 
small    beginnings   herds   have   been   mul- 
tiplying.    Now   comes  a     dispatch  from 
Buenos   Aires,   Argentine,     showing 
other  spark  of  life  for  the  Nort- 
can  buffalo  transplanted  to 
ern   continent,   descended   from     a   pair 
imported  from  the  United  St.  te.  \i    • 
by   the   then   governor     of  the   provim-o 
Do'u  KamOu   b'ubre.  Perhaps  the  bulfaip, 
is  coming  back.. — The  C 
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Assassination  of  Jesse  James,  the  Outlaw 

An  Editorial  by  Major  John  N.  Edwards,  Which  Appeared  in  the 
(Mo.,)  Democrat,  the  Next  Day  After  the  Killing. 


"Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions, 
Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low ! 

'Twas  no  foeman's  hand  that  slew  him, 
'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow." 

No  one  among  all  the  hired  cowards, 
hard  on  the  hunt  for  blood-money,  dar- 
ed face  this  wonderful  outlaw,  one  even 
against  twenty,  until  he  had  disarmed 
himself  and  turned  his  back  to  his  assas- 
sins,  the  first  and  only  time  in  a  career 
which  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  an 
almost  fabulous  romance  into  that  of 
history. 

We  called  him  outlaw,  and  he  was,  but 
Fate  made  him  so.  When  the  war  came 
he  was  just  turned  of  fifteen.  The 
border  was  all  aflame  with  steel,  and 
fire,  and  ambuscade,  and  slaughter.  lie 
flung  himself  into  a  band  which  had  a 
black  flag  for  a  banner  and  devils  for 
riders.  What  he  did  he  did,  and  it  was 
fearful.  But  it  was  war.  it  was  Miss- 
ouri against  Kansas.  It  was  Jim  Lane 
and  Jennison  against  Quan trill,  Ander- 
son  and  Todd. 

When  the  war  closed  Jesse  James  had 
no  home.  Proscribed,  hunted,  shot, 
driven  away  from  among  his  people,  a 
price  put  upon  his  head — what  else  could 
the  man  do,  with  such  a  nature,  except 
what  he  did  do?  He  had  to  live.  It 
was  his  country.  The  graves  of  hi.s 
kindred  were  there.  lie  refused  to  be 
banished  from  his  birthright,  and  when 
he  was  hunted  lie  turned  savagely  about 
and  hunted  his  hunters.  Would  to  (!<>•' 
he  were  alive  today  to  make  a  righteous 
butchery  of  a  few  .more  of  them !  . , 

-There  -never  was  a  n>OFe  cowardly-  and 
•'unnecessary  muvder  •  •ecmim-ittcil  in.  all 
America-  than  this  murder-  "of  .lessi' 
James.  It  was  done  for  money.  It 
was  done  thai  ;i  I'ew  might  get  all  the 
money.  He  -  ha*1,  been  .living- in.  -St. 
Joseph"  i'o-r  -months'  —  The'  Fiords  were' 
with  him.  He  was  iu  the  toils,  for  they 
meant  to  betray  him.  He  was  in 
heart  of  a  large  city.  One  word  would 
have  summoned  rue  hundred  armed  men 
for  his  capture  or  extermination.  Xot 


a  single  member  of  the  attacking  part 
need  have  been  hint. 

If,  when  his  house  had  been  surround- 
ed, he  had  refused  to  surrender,  he 
could  have  been  killed  on  the  inside  of  it 
and  at  long  range.  The  chances  for  him 
to  escape  were  as  one  to  ten  thousand, 
and  not  even  that ;  but  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  captured.  It 
was  his  blood  the  bloody  wretches  were 
after — blood  that  would  bring  money  in 
the  official  market  of  Missouri. 

And  this  great  commonwealth  leagued 
with  a  lot  of  self-confessed  robbers, 
highwaymen  and  prostitutes  to  have  one 
of  its  citizens  assassinated,  before  it  was 
positively  known  he  had  committed  a 
single  crime  worthy  of  death. 

Of  course,  everything  that  can  be 
said  about  the  dead  man  to  justify  the 
manner  of  his  killing  will  be  said;  but 
who  is  saying  it!  Those  with  the  blood 
of  Jesse  James  on  their  guilty  souls. 
Those  who  conspired  to  murder  him. 
Those  who  wanted  the  reward,  and 
would  invent  any  lie  or  concoct  any 
diabolical  story  to  get  it.  They  have 
succeeded,  but. such  a  cry  of  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  infernal  deed  is  even 
now  thundering  over  the  land  that  if  a 
single  one  of  the  ?niserable  assassins  had 
either  manhood,  conscience  or  courage, 
he  would  go  as  another  Judas,  and  hang 
himself. 

But  so  sure  as  God  reigns,  there  never 
was  a  dollar  of  blood-money  obtained 
yet  which  did  not  bring  with  it,  perdi- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  there  comes  a 
day  of  vengeance.  Some  among  the 
murderers  a-re  .mere  beasts  of  prey. 
The.<e j  of  cou,rjtfy.'cah  Only  suffer .thl-ough 
eoid-.- <>r  -'hunger,-' or,  thirgt;  but  whatever 
they  di;ead-  iuo'st,  -that  thing  will  happen. 
Others  again' among  the 'murderers  are 
sanctimonious  devils  who  plead  I  he  hon- 
or- of  -the  ;*tate,  the  value  of.  buv,  and  or- 
der, the  splendid  eou'rage  '  i  to 
shoot  an  unarmed  man  in  the  back  of 
the  head;  and  these  will  be  stripped  to 
their  skin  of  all  their  pretentious,  and 
made  to  shiver  and  freeze,  splotched  as 
they  are  and  spotted  and  piebald  with 
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;.  in  the  pitiless  storm  of  public 
contempt  and  condemnation.  This,  to 
the  leaders,  will  be  worso  than  death. 

!•   is  the  end   yet.       Tf  Jesse     -Tames 
been   limited     down     as  any     other 

1    killed    while   trying   to 
<,)•      in  arrest,   m>t      a   word 

,ld  to  the     contrary. 

lie   had   sinned  and  lie  had   suffered.        In 
his  death   the  inu.j.-sty  of  the  law   would 
been    vindicated,   but   here  the  law 
E  becomes  a  murderer.       It    leagues 
with     murderers.          It    hires  murderers. 
It     borrows     money  to  pay  and     reward 
murderers.        It    promises   immunity   and 
proiec.tion  to  murderers.       It  is  itself  _  a 
derer — the  most   al>,iect.  the  most  in- 
famous,     and      the   most    cowardly      ever 
•,vn   to   history.       Therefore  .  this  so- 
d   law   is  an   outrage,     and  these   so- 
itors  of  the  law  are  outlaws. 
Therefore   let    Jesss     James'  comrades    - 
few  remaining  worth  all  the 
Fords  and  Liddils  that  could  be  packed 
i her  between  St. .Louis  and  St.  Joe 
0   unto   them   as   they   did    unto    him. 
Yes.   the  end    is  not  yet.   nor  should  it 
The  man     had  no     trial.       What 
right    had   any  officer  of  this  state  to  put 
a    price  upon   his  head  and  hire  a  band 
of  cut  throats   and   highwaymen  to  mur- 
der him   for  money. 

Anything  can   be  told     of  man.       The 

whole    land    is   filled   with  liars   and   rob- 

.  and  assassins.       Murder  is  easy  for 

a   hundred      dollars.        Nothing     is     safe 

that    is   pure   and   unsuspecting,     or  just; 

\\  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  law 

will   become  an  aily   and   a  co-worker  in 

this  sort  of  a  civilization. 

.lames   has  been  murdered,   first, 

ause  an  immense  price  has  been     set 

•  M  his  head  and  there  isn't  a  lowlived 

iiidrel  today  in  Missouri  who  would- 

kill  his  own  lather  for  money;  and, 

"tid,  because  he  was  made  the  scape- 

every  train  robber,  f-ootpad  and 

highwayman  between  Iowa     and  Texas. 

Worse  men   a   thousand     times  than     the 

dead      man,  have      been   hired     to   do  this 

thing.       The     very  character     of  the  in- 

:  merits     chosen  shows  the     infamous 

nature  of  the  work  required. 

The  hand  that  slew  him  had  to  be  a 
traitor's!  Into  ell  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  devil's  work  there  were  threads 
woven  by  the  fingers  of  a  harlot.  What 


a  spectacle!  Me-souri,  with  splendid 
companies  and  regiments  of  militia; 
.Mis  ouri  with  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
sheriffs,  as  brave  and  as  efficient  on  the 
as  any  n  en  on  earth;  Missouri 
with  a  watchful  and  vigilant  marshal  in 
every  one  of  her  towns  and  cities;  Miss- 
ouri, with  every  screw  and  cog  and 
crank  and  lever  and  wheel  of  her  ad- 
ministrative machinery  in  perfect  work- 
ing order;  Missouri,  with  all  her  order, 
progress  and  development,  had  yet  to 
surrender  all  tho.-.e  in  the  face  of  a  single 
man — a  hunted,  lied-upon,  proscribed 
and  outlawed  mail,  trapped  and  located 
in  the  midst  of  thirty-five  thousand  peo- 
ple— an  ally  with  some  five  or  six  cut- 
throats ami  prostitutes  that  the  majesty 
of  the  law  might  be  vindicated,  and  the 
good  name  of  the  state  saved  from'  all 
further  reproach  ! 

Saved.'  Why  the  whole  state  reeks  to- 
day with  a  double  orgy — that  of  lust 
and  that  of  minder.  What  the  men 
failed  to  do,  the  women  accomplished. 

'fear  the  I  wo  bears  from  the  flag  of 
Missouri!  Put  thereon,  in  place  of 
them,  as  more  appropriate,  a  thief  blow- 
ing out  the  brains  of  an  unuarmed  vic- 
tim, and  a  bra/en  harlot,  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  splashed  to  the  brows  in 
blood!" 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Send  fifty  cents  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Longley,  Sam  Houston, 
Ben  Milam,  Bat  Masterson,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each.— N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An* 
tonio,  Texas. 


Many  subscriptions,  to  Frontier  Times 

ji,';pire  with  this  issue.       Watch  for  the 

enewal  blank  which  you  will     find     in 

f-our  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  proinpt- 

Jv   send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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The  Savoy  Cyclone  in  1879 


In  a  splendid  .story  written  by  W.  S. 
Adair,  and  published  in  the  Dallas  News 
April  24,  1927,  J.  M.  Naylor  of  5612 
Reiger  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas,  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  a  cyclone 
which  destroyed  the  little  town  of  Savoy 
near  Bonham,  Texas : 

"After  a  residc-i  ce  of  five  years  in 
Denison,  I  moved  to  Savoy,  a  station  on 
the  Transcontinental  line,  eleven  miles 
from  Bonham,  and.  I  was  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  there  when  the  cyclone 
struck,  in  1879  or  1880.  I  retired  early 
on  the  night  of  the  cyclone,  which  came 
at  about  10  o'clock.  Before  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  I  ca  'tioned  my  wife,  who  was 
going  about  the  :  om  with  a  little  glass 
oil  lamp  in  her  hnml,  looking  for  some- 
thing. I  told  her  she  was  liable  to  set 
the  house  on  fire.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  I  went  out  o?  bed  as  if  by  a  force 
not  my  own,  an<l  fell  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  What  appeared  to  be  a  terrific 
hailstorm  was  raging.  Hail.stones 
weighing  ten  pound1,  each  were  bombard- 
ing the  house.  I  opened  the  door  to 
look  abroad,  and  at  once  realized  that 
tremendous  mischief  was  afoot.  By 
the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
made  a  continuous  light,  I  saw  the  rail- 
road station  vanish,  perceived  that  the 
business  district  of  the  town  was  bare  of 
houses  and  realized  that  what  I  took  to 
be  hailstones  stiilnng  the  house,  were 
the  flying  shreds  and  fragments  of  de- 
molished buildings.  The  wind  was  .so 
strong  that  I  could  not  shut  the  door, 
and  I  called  Hany  Naylor,  my  nephew, 
to  assist  me.  The  blow  was  all  over  in 
a  minute  or  two.  Then  «ame  a  veri- 
table deluge  of  rai:.,  a  regular  waterspout 
We  could  hear  on  all  sides  the  cries  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  distress. 

"Going  to  the  rescue,  Harry  and  '  I 
found  the  eye!  me  had  made  a  path 
abovit  250  yards  in  width  through  the 
town,  carrying  away  every  business 
house  and  every  dwelling  in  its  path  ex- 
cept mine.  We  began  to  pick  up  the 
injured  and  to  carr»  them  into  my  house. 
Before  long  people  of  thestown  living  out 
side  the  path  of  the  storm  came  to  our 
assistance.  We  worked  all  night,  but 
were  unable  to  afford  much  relief.  There 
were'  two  physio.. .B  in  the  to'wri,  and  one 


of  them  was  so  .W  and  feeble  he  was  *' 
little  use.  It  was  not  until  next  day 
that  relief  trains  oame  from  Sherman, 
Denison  and  Bonham,  bringing  surgeons 
and  supplies.  Men.  women  and  children 
with  fractured  "ihr.bs  and  ribs  and  other 
injuries  went  all  that  time  without  \sur 
gical  attention. 

"Eleven  person  w!ere  killed  outright 
by  the  cyclone,  and  five  others  died  later 
of  injures,  making;  a  total  of  sixteen.  I 
do  not  remember  how  many  were  injur- 
ed. -The  population  of  the  town  was 
about  300.  Of  the  dead  and  injured, 
not  one  had  a  stitch  of  clothing  on,  and 
many  who  escapee1  injury  found  them- 
selves naked  in  I  he  street.  The  rescuers 
wrapped  the  injured  in  bed  sheets  or 
quilts  as  they  picked  them  up.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  funeral  services  that  must  have  been 
held  during  the  *wo  or  three  days  fol- 
lowing the  calamity.  A  situation  such 
as  we  had  that  rtigbt  is  calculated  to  op- 
en new  founts  of  emotion  in  a  man  If 
yon  ever  go  through  a  cyclone  the  fear 
of  another  one  goes  ghosting  through 
your  head  every  time  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  hard. 

"After  the  cyclone  I  moved  to  Ben- 
netts (now  Detroit),  was  in  business 
there  two  years,  trd  then  v\ras  at  White- 
wright  five  years.  From  the  latter 
place  I  moved  to  Garland,  where;  1  was 
for  years  the  senior  member  of  the  h:>id- 
ware  firm  of  J.  M.  Naylor  &  Son.  I 
moved  to  Dallas  i  if  teen  years  ago. 

"Two  of  my  brothers  .came  to  Texas 
many  years  ahead  of  me.  My  brother, 
Isaac  Naylor,  was  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  Dallas  when  tl  e  town  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1856,  and  according  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  Mayors  of  Dallas  at  the 
municipal  building,  he  was  the  second 
Mayor  of  Dallas,  i!  oiigh  it  was  always 
my  impression  i.  at  he  was  the  first. 
Another  brother,  Harrison  Naylor,  came 
to  Texas  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  in  South  Texas,  probab- 
ly in  a  region  where  at  that  time  the 
counties  had  not  been  organized.  He 
drove  cattle  over  the  trail  to  Kansas. 
He  eventually  closed  out  his  interests  in 
Texas  and  returru'  i  to  the  North  to  live. 

"la  1866     the  whole  of  the     country 
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west    (if  tin-    Mississippi      was   practically 
a   wilderness  as   it     was   when    Cnele 

Sam    bought   it.        Settlers    had    gone    into 
'    is   true,      but    had    made      little    pro- 
s   in   development.        And    -\\iien    1 
I    in   Texas   in    187:1.   new   towns   Were 


springing  up  and  old  ones  were  taking 
on  new  life,  but  the  farming  interests 
amounted  to  liitL1.  Now  Texas  leads 

the     rest  of  the  States     in  so     many  re- 
is,   as  to      ma  Li    most   of  them      look 
small  in  compare   ii." 


A  Waterspout  in  Coleman  County  in  1874 

WriUi  /'  for  Front  iff  Times  by  Curley  Hat<-li<-r,  .Myrtle  Point,    (tret/on 


On  (he  L>:!rd  of  September,  1874,  Com- 

]iany     K,   of  (lie     Frontier   liattalion     of 

as   was      encamped   on    Home      Creek, 

miles   south   of     when-   the 

eity     of  Coleman,     in   Coleman     county. 

stands.       About      1    o'clock     in  the 

morning  ii   began  :o  rain.       We  had  had 

for   three    months  and  everything 

very  dry.      Home  Creek  was  ah' 

and  near     our     camp     was     a  dry 

or  lake  at   the     foot     of  the  hill, 

which   stood  a  large  pecan  tree.    Our 

i  lh,'  west  bank  of  the  creek 

'    hills  were  about   a    <)uarl"i- 

The  bottom  land  was 

.•red    with    mesnilite   bushes. 

A    few   minutes   after     it    began     rain- 
ae  to  my  tent  and 

•d     to  me     to  wake  up  the     men,  as 
k     was  i  i.-'Mig  fast.       I     dressed 
out  to  look  at  the  creek  and 
ii;  tie  rise  into  water  up 
to     my     knees.       I  yelled     to  all  of  the 
boy--  -i ud  run  for  a  hlufi'  n 

by.       Jim    Pa  ilk  and  a   man  named  Cliff 
•  ping  iu   my     tent     and  got  up 
when     I     did.       We  secured  our     horses 
mounted    them   without     bridles  or 
and  sta-ie  I  for  the  high  ground, 
•n    we   had   gone     about  half  way 
wall  of  water     fully     six  feet     high 
•;d  rolled  our  horses  over  be- 
they  could     get  the  swing     of  the 
'•nt.         We     were     washed     against 
;uite     bushes  and  carried     for  some 
Hie   lightning  played  in  one 
mual  flash  JUH!  the  thunder  was  aw- 
ful.      The     rag  i,j?     waters    made     great, 
whirl    pools    that   screeched    and    roared 
like  a  locomotive.     I  saw  the  pecan  tree 
mentioned  above  not  far  away  and  Paulk 
I  succeeded  in     getting  to  it  and    I 
•' -d  him  climb  np  into  the  branches, 
turning  our  horse-;     loose  to  battle  with 
the     raging  stream  as  best  they     could. 


When  we  were  s:ii'i  in  the  tree  I  asked 
Paulk  what  had  ;  ,•  come  of  Cliff  and  he 
said  the  last  tim,'  he  saw  him  a  wall  of 
water  was  carrying  hjm  down.  We 
stayed  in  that  tree  for  perhaps  an  hour 
and  were  almost  !'ro/en,  so  we  swam  out 
and  reached  safe;-  ground.  The  other 
hoys  in  camp  had  also  taken  to  trees, 
but  we  did  not  know  where  they  were 
or  how  they  far.  [.  As  we  had  flint 
and  steel  we  soon  started  a  fire,  and  the 
other  boys,  in  -vees,  saw  the  light  and 
Ix-iran  to  shoot  their  guns  to  let  us  know 
where,  they  were.  But  Cliff  was  drown- 

10  and  the  water 

had  .subsided,  v  •  crossed  the  creek, 
found  our  horses  and  went  back  to 
camp.  Our  sergeant  wanted  to  send  a 
man  to  Brownwood  to  report  the  flood 
to  Captain  Maltby.  I  volunteered  to 
go,  but  he  did  n.it  think  I  could  cross 
Home  Creek  nor  Char  Creek  either.  I 
laughed  at  him,  ard  saddled  my  horse 
for.  the  trip.  Y/hen  I  swam  the  creek 
I  waved  my  !  ,it  1o  them,  and  by  12 
o'clock  I  was  in  Brownwood.  I  have 
been  in  many  tignt  places,  and  have  had 
many  narrow  escapes;  at  one  time  I 
fought  single-handed  and  alone  twenty- 
two  Comanehes  in  open  ground  where 
they  tried  to  ri;  Worses  over  me; 

but  that  waterspout  on  Home  Creek 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  desperate 
situation  I  was  e/er  in.  But  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  you  can't  kill  a  man 
until  his  time  comes,  neither  can  you 
scare  him  to  death;  if  you  could  I  would 
not  be  able  to  write  this.  I  am  now 
eighty  years  old  and  still  able  to  stand 
a  big  scare. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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attend  the  meeting  of  the  West  Texas 
Historical  Association  at  Stamford, 
April  21.  There  we  met  Judge  R.  C. 
Crane  of  Sweetwater,  Dr.  C.  C.  Rister, 
Rupert  N.  Richardson,  and  John  R. 
llutto  of  Abilene.  Messrs.  R.  E.  Sherrill 
and  W.  E.  SherrJl  of  Haskell,  Col.  R.  L. 
Penick  of  Stamford,  and  a  number  of 
other  enthusiast!.!  members  of  the  As- 
sociation who  are  si  riving  to  rescue  and 
preserve  the  history  of  our  great  state. 
Judge  Crane  advanced  the  hope  that 
some  day  a  memorial  would  be  erected 
to  perpetuate  the  part  the  frontier  posts 
had  in  civilizing  the  West,  and  suggest- 
ed steps  be  taken  toward  carrying  out 
this  hope.  He  suggesled  also  that  ma- 
terial from  the  ruins  of  these  old  posts 
be  gathered  and  i.sed  in  the  building  of 
the  memorial.  We  believe  the  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  urge  that  it  be  carried 
out.  Old  Port  Concho,  Fort  Phantom 
Hill,  Fort  Chad  bourne,  Fort  Territt, 
Fort  Griffin,  Fort  .\Tc.Kavett,  Fort  Mason, 
Fort  Lancaster,  Fort  Davis,  Fort  Stock- 
ton, Fort  Clark,  and  other  old  posts  of 
frontier  days  can  supply  all  of  the  ma- 
terial necessary,  and  patriotic  citizens, 
we  are  sure,  will  furnish  the  means  of 
transportation  and  subscribe  funds  nec- 
essary to  construct  the  memorial. 


Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Maddux,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  writes:  "I  believe  you  are  anx- 
ious to  give  accurate  accounts  of  Texas 
history.  In  your  May  issue  appears  an 
account  of  the  Perdenales  tragedy,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Leonard  Passmore,  in  which 
he  mentions  a  young  Mr.  Todd  who  was 
in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  tak- 
en into  captivity  Ly  the  Indians.  This 
young  man  was  named  Smith.  Jim  Smith, 
and  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Todd  by  a  for- 
mer marriage.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  young  man  b-/  the  name  of  Todd. 
Jim  Smith  was  my  friend  and  school- 
mate, and  it  was  from  our  home  he  left 


on  his  perilous  adventure.  It  makes 
little  difference  who  it  was  that  search- 
ed for  Alice  Todd.  if  Jim  Smith  were  liv- 
ing I  believe  he  would  not  like  for  this 
honor  to  be  claimed  by  one  who  never 
existed.  Mr.  Passmore  has  been  misin- 
formed, for  I  know  about  this  affair 
quite  well,  and  heard  Jim  Smith  relate 
his  travels  into  the  reserve." 


Mr.  F.  M.  Lockard  of  Goodland,  Kan- 
sas, writes:  "Through  the  courtesy  of 
Eugene  Cunningham  T  received  the  April 
number  of  Frontier  Times.  The  first 
story  interested  me,  "The  Shooting  of 
Maurice  Barrymcr;>  "  I  also  notice  the 
author,  Mr.  Clifton  Seymour  Stuart,  is 
dead.  The  Jim  Currie  of  that  story 
lived  in  Kansas  from  1866  to  1870;  he 
was  a  Forsyth  s-?.<iut  in  18G8.  I  want 
to  know  more  ab  nit  Currie,  a>  I  am  pre- 
paring a  history  of  the  Forsyth  Scouts. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  one  now  living 
who  knew  him  and  his  complete  history? 
Enclosed  I  send  check  for  $1.50,  for 
which  please  send  me  Frontier  Times, 
beginning  with  the  May  number." 


We  frequently  receive  poetry  written 
especially  for  Fr,  "tier  Times.  We  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  those  who  send 
us  any  contributk  ns,  but  we  would  rath- 
er not  have  poetry.  Our  space  in  the 
little  magazine  is  too  limited  to  publish 
the  verses,  and  the  writers  will  save 
themselves  stamps  and  this  office  much 
time  by  not  sending  poetry  for  publica- 
tion to  Frontier  Tmes. 


Quite  recently  the  editor  of  Frontier 
Times  had  the  pleasure  of  meetng  Col. 
R.  C.  Lyon,  at  his  home  in  Buffalo  Gap, 
Texas.  Colonel  Lyon  is  now  in  his  81st 
year,  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  looks 
after  his  business  affairs.  H'e  is  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Taylor  county, 
and  has  promised  to  furnish  us  a  sketch 
of  his  experience  on  the  frontier,  for 
publication  in  a  future  isgue  of  this  mag- 
azne. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  you  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following 
rates  to  advertisers  One  page,  inside 
cover,  one  time,  $20.00.  Outside  back 
cover  page,  one  time,  $25.00.  Inside 
pages,  one  time,  $20.00.  Half  page,  one 
time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page,  one  time 
$(i.()0.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25.  Read- 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FRONTIER 

By  James  B.  Gillett 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driggs 

WORLD  ROOK  COMPANY 

HIS  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settltrs  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pioneers 
was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers  who  did 
valiant  service  by  putting  a  wholesome  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and  bandits.  Many 
thrilling  incidents  and  hair  breadth  escapes 
of  these  marvelous  men  who  made  the  bor- 
der lands  safe  for  home-building  settlers  are 
told  by  Captain  Gillett,  himself  .a  Texas 
Ranger  for  over  six  years.  He  faithfully 
portrays  the  real  ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys  and 
girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for  law,  a  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for  parents 
and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely  exe- 
cuted drawings  which  truly  reflect  the  life  of 
pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary  reader  for 
intermediate  grades  this  book  is  invaluable. 

Cloth.     xiv-|-218  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.20 
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Rhymes  from  a  T^oundup 

By     WALLACE      DAVID      C  O  B  U   R  N 

Illustrated  hy  Charles  M.  Russell 


0  B  U  R  N'  S 
true-to-life 
poems  of  the  old 
West  are  indeed 
classics." — Outdoor 
Life. 


COBURN     and 
Russell     have 
immortalized  the 
charm  of  the  West 
and  cowboy  life. 


ART  EDITION 

\  JOW  in  three 
•*  *  beautiful  edi- 
tions— DeLuxe  edi- 
tion, Limp  Leather, 
Hand  Made,  $5.00. 
Art  edition  (see  il- 
lustration) $2.50. 
Regular  edition, 
cloth,  $2.00.  All 
editions  handsomely 
boxed. 


"verse  in  true  "Western  style 


'A I  LACE  D.  COBURN,  the 
Cowboy  Poet,  is  known  the 
country  over  as  the  author  of 
"Rhymes  from  a  Roundup  Camp" 
and  other  delectable  compositions 
in  verse  and  prose  x  Horseman  of 
the  plains,  mighty  hunter,  ranch- 
man, cowpuncher,  scholar,  wit, 
practician  and  poet,  he  rounds  out 
his  career  as  a  Westerner  by  being 
the  only  White  Chief  of  the  Assin- 
aboine  Sioux  x  "Rhymes  from  a 
Roundup  Camp"  is  considered  by 
many  one  of  the  authentic  West- 
ern books  of  the  century  x  Four- 
teen full  page  illustrations  and 
many  smaller  embellishments  by 
the  Master  Artist,  Charles  M. 
Russell,  specially  for  Mr.  Coburn. 


7'///.s'  Uoalc  should  In1  in  i/our  Li 
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The  Tramp  Sheepman  of  the  Pecos 


Dallas  New*,  April  IX,  /. 


X  isr>7  there  were  a  few  sheep 
driven  into  the  country  west  of 
the  I'eeos  River,  but  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  the 
practice  was  given  up,  and  then,  too,  the 
country  was  having  quite  a  lot  of  trouble 
will)  tin-  Indians.  The  Government  that 
year  decided  to  try  transporting  their 
supplies  across  the  desert  country  with 
camels,  and  brought  quite  a  few  over  to 
this  part  of  the  country  from  Egypt. 
Tliev  decided  on  a  test  trip,  and  one  who 
was'  to  the  bordtv  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  taking  a  route  through  the 
Glass  Mountains,  in  Brewster  County, 
then  along  the  east  side  of  the  Chisos 
Mountains  to  the  Kio  Grande,  a  trip  of 
more  than  100  miles 
without  a  drop  of 
water  en  route,  and 
through  one  of  the 
most  barren  parts 
of  the  country.  This 
experiment  proved  a 
failure  on  account 
of  the  camels  not 
being  able  to  carry 
a  sufficiently  heavy 
load,  and  the  feed 
they  could  get  along 
route  pro  v  01 )  t,  • 
insufficient  for 
their  needs.  The 
rough  country  they 

to    travel 

wore  their  feet  to 
the  quick.  The  sec- 
jnd  trial  trip  was 


from  Independence  Creek  to  Leoncita,  a 

distance  of  ninety  miles.  This  also 
proved  a  failure  ;>nd  the  whole  project 
was  given  up.  >'\v  a  while  some  of  the 
animals  were  kept  at  Fort  Stockson  on 
account  of  the  cat  claw  brush  near 
town,  which  seenied  to  be  about  the  only 
feed  they  cared  for  in  this  country 

In  1S82  the  fit'v  sheep  camp  that  re- 
mained for  any  1  •  gth  of  time  was  es- 
tablished in  Pecos  County. 

Three  men  c  arne  into  the  country 
about  the  same  time  and  established 
sheep  camps;  Paclston,  a  Scotchman; 
Downey,  from  Michigan,  and  Parmeter, 
from  California.  These  men  remained 
and  built  up  qMt'»  a  business.  The  onlv 
trouble  they  had 
ns  water  trouble. 
Along  the  Pecos 
River  valley  were 
grealt.  holes,  blown 
OUt,  as  was  suppos- 
ed and  when  the 
iver  was  on  a  rise 
(and  that  was  quite 
often)  the  water 
\vould  fill  these  holes 
.bsorbing  the  alkali 
from  the  ground. 
When  a  herd  of 
heep  made  one  of 
these  water  holes  it 
neant  just  as  many 
i  sheep  as  could 
get  to  the  water.  A 
nau  by  the  name  of 
Bosket  crossed  the 
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country   from   Cou  rado  City   and   al    that 
time  'try  country.      \\ 

he  came  to  the  -nintry  his  herd, 

being     dry,     took     to  the   alkali 
holes,     lie   lost   Some   4(10   or   .jilt)    before 
''iild  get  then;   Marled   a\vay. 

Tn  the  spring  ol'  1891  there  ca.nie  lo 
the  Fort  Siorktoi,  country  a  man  we 
will  cal1!  Willis.  '\  hat  is  not  his  real 
name.  t 

This  man  Willis  was  what  wa  ,  known 
as  a  tramp  sheepman:  that  is,  he  never 
owned  any  land.  wou'd  drift  into  a 
good  range  and  stay  there  a-,  long  as 
the  cowntan  would  permit  him,  then 
drifted  out  to  mid  better  range.  .Just 
north  of  Fort  Stockton  was  a  Fair  sheep 
country,  a  hi/ly  "unge  where  the  waters 
from  Comanehe  Creek  or  springs  .spread 
out  over  the  vail  -y.  causing  the  weeds 
and  early  grass  ,o  come  out  in  the 
spring,  and  to  thi'a  part  of  the  country 
Willis  brought  his  herd  of  sheep. 

A    cow  hoy   riding   that    way   came   into 

Fort    Stockton      one      day      and   reported 

N  ed    ; '  ere      was     a     million 

woHTies  in  the  hills  and  in  the  flats  north 

of  town,  so  some  half  dozen     old     cow- 

ie   (.lit    to    investigate,   and   found 

that   there   was     iju'te     a  '  herd   of   lh,:m 

there.     After   talking  to    Willis   they   de- 

d   that    Wi'lis  <;nd  his  sheen   had     no 

right   to  the   gras  •.  and    Hie     only     thing 

for  him  to   do   was   get   moving.     Willis 

told  them  he   -••••>  to  stay.     To  make  it 

more   impressive    he    pulled      a     gun   and 

•red    them   off. 

\otic.e.-i  were  placed  along  the  water 
ho'es  to  get  out,  1  ut  this  did  not  seem 
to  scare  Willis,  lor  he  still  ran  his 
sheep  on  the  open  land  adjoining  his. 

Then     one     day     another      cow      hand, 

Le    washing   th  .    alkali   dust    from    his 

dusty  throat    with   some  of  the  stuff  that 

issued    over    ti.e      bar      at      the   Stag 

•on   in    Fort   Stockton,   ol'l'ered    to   bet 

he  could   go  out  and  run    Willis  and  his 

woolies   out  of   the   country,   and   for  $10 

lie    would  do  it. 

Taking  on  a  few  more  drinks,  he  set 
out.  Taking  the  camp  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  town,  the  "bad  man" 
found  two  Mexicr."  herders  attending 
the  sheep.  One  he  beat  up  with  his 
quirt,  but  the  second  skipped  out  to 
find  his  boss. 

After  the  cowboy     had     whipped-  the 


Mcx'can  he  dec'ded  he  needed  more  ex- 
i  i'en>ciit.  so  lie  ran  a  bunch  of  the  wool- 
into  the  bog  holes  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  caused  from  the  water  from 
('(•manche  Spring  spreading  out  over 
the  flat-;,  and  was  liding  them  down  and 
playing  havoc,  in  general.  When  the 
other  Mexican  and  Willis  arrived  on  the 
scene,  straightway  Willis  started  in  to 
help  the  wtfujld-b'e  had  man  have  a  good 
t.me.  Slipping  a  Winchester  from  his 
addle,  lie  began  to  pump  lead  in  his  dir- 
ection, and  after  a  fe.w  shots  the  cow- 
boy's horse  was  s  ol  from  under  him. 
This  left  him  at  a  disadvantage.  ami 
after  Willis  had  disarmed  him,  he  had 
the  Mexican  tie  the  cowboy  hog  fashion. 
Then  lie  started  in  to  give  the  cowboy 
the  beating  of  his  life  with  the  ends  of 
a  doubPe  rope,  lie  then  untied  him  and 
told  him  to  go,  sending  a  few  shots 
after  him. 

This  little  episode  caused  the  killing 
of  several  men  on  both  sides  and  also 
cau -•(•(!  Wilfis  to  leave  the  country. 
After  he  had  been  put  out  of  t' 
business,  W'illis  1A  ct  a  man  from  the 
Fort  Stockton  country  while  in  Ari/ona. 
went  on  a  spree  and  started  in  to  shoot 
things  up,  but  in  the  mix-np  some  one 
mortally  wounded  Willis.  Before  he 
died  he  impficatc'l  several  of  the  stock- 
men around  Fort  Stockton  as  being  in 
on  the  deal  and  that  the  sheep  he  had 
there  were  mostly  all  stolen  from  far- 
ther east.  After  T"  is  the  sheep  bus- 
died  out  in  the  Pecos  country  until 
along  in  1900. 

Then    sheepmen    again    began    to    drift 
into   the  country  and     by   this     time   the 
cowman  had   become     a    liti/e     more   re 
co-nciled    to   the      sheep.      Later      some    of 
the   cowmen    findi;.g    that  Slie    cow    busi- 

was  going  on  the  losing  side. 
that  sheep  would  live  and  thrive  on 
wliat  a  cow  would  starve  to  death  on, 
sold  off  part  of  t'.;eir  cattle  and  Faunch- 
ed  into  the  sheep  business.  The  llarrall 
Bros,  came  into  the  Fort  Stockton 
country  with  some  sheep.  Others  follow- 
ed until  there  wen  approximately  200,- 
000  head  in  the  Pecos  country  by  1902. 
Since  that  time  quite  a  few  men  have 
been  in  the  business  there,  but  most  of 
them  stayed  in  lor  a  few  years,  then 
drifted  or.  sol' d  out.  The  Harralls  stay- 
ed with  the  sheep,  however,  and  today 
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thi'.v  own  and  run  between  l.'i.OU!)  to 
20,000  head.  On,-  of  tli.'  Harrajl  boys 
lolil  the  writer  thai  lie  had  never  made 
a  losing  in  -lieeii  f-inoe  lie  had  come  into 
the  country  in  1900;  that  sonic  times  lie 
b'i;i'_rltt  and  paid  more  than  they  were 
worrli,  'out  he  just  held  on  and  they 
"grew  out  oi  Today  the  greater 

par!  of  I'ecos  Count  \  is  under  wolf-proof 
fence,  the  rancher  lives  in  town,  has  a 
foreman  on  th<>  ranch  to  look  after 
things  in  general',  and  only  three  times 
a  year  does  th"  owner  pay  much  atten- 
t;on  to  the  outfit.  That  is  lambing  time, 
shearing  time  and  when  he  is  cutting 
out  his  shippers.  The  rest  of  the  year 
the  foreman  looks  ,-,1'ter  the  herds. 


Recalls  Indian  Encounters 

Charles  J.  Spruill,  resident  of  the  city 
of  Lampases,  Texas,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  oldest  citizens  ot  that  district.  He 
went  then.'  with  or  father,  .lack  Spniii,'. 
when  a  small  hoy.  and  has  liv.-d  there 
ever  since,  exeepl  on  such  OCC;ISKMIS 
when  he  would  •  •  iro  up  the  trail''  on 
long  cattle  drives  to  Abijiene,  Kan.,  and 
other  railroad  'hi,  ping  points  in  that 
Tl  was  in  '  he  \ •('  .  tint 

his  father  settled  in  the  Nix   eom?minity, 
twelve  miles  we-.|   of  Lampasas. 

At  thai  time  Indians  were  very 
troiihlcsome  to  t'ie  settlers.  They  sto'e 
horses  from  the  Spruill  family  very 
ol'ien.  hut  never  ..ifered  to  fight,  though 
four  or  five  years  later  some  fighting 
Indians  appeared,  one  night  attacking 
the  father  and  son  while  they  were 
"cd  in  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  Mc- 
selt  lenient  :•;••  miles  from  home, 
lint  there  wer<'  no  serious  conseqii" 
from  this  attack  as  the  red  men  left, 
when  davlight  came. 

Things  were  different  a  year  or  two 
later,  however,  \v!sn  excitement  took 
on  a  more  serious  aspect.  Young  Charles 
in  company  \vilh  an  old  neighbor, 
Alex  Mrown,  had  gone  out  on  the  range, 
to  1'ook  for  some  cattfe.  A  band  of 
nty  or  thirty  Indians  came  dashing 
toward  them  and  vhey  made  a  desperate 
race  for  life.  The  Indians  gained  on 
them.  The  lad  was  riding  a  little  in  the 
rear  and  when  he  looked  back  he  saw 
tin-  savages  come  up  over  the  summit  of 
Jl  ou'y  a.  few  rods  away  and  dis- 
mount. The  old  gentleman  cried  at 


him  to  spur  his  h.-.rse  and  about  this 
time  the  lad  lookcl  around  again  ami 
saw  an  arrow  g'iding  directly  tov 
his  body,  lie  dodged  and  the  arrow 
missed  its  mark  and  lauded  on  the 
pony's  shoulder. 

]5u-iiiess  picked,  up  right  then,  as  the 
horse  seemed  to  iva"i/e  danger  and  dart- 
ed off  down  a  branch  hidden  by  a 
growth  of  trees.  ':  he  men  did  not  gee 
the  Indians  again.  Mr.  Spruill  says  that 
all  of  his  life  he  las  had  visions  of  this 
incident  in  his  dreams. 

In  a  crude" y  limit  blacksmith  shop 
that  had  been  aba'doned  was  where  Mr. 
Spruiil  received  I  is  first  education. 
There  were  no  rural  schools  in  Lampas- 
as  County  until  about  IST.'i,  the  pioneer 
says. 

Until  he  was  almost  middle  age.  Mr. 
Spruiil  remained  a  cowboy.  He  married 
Miss  Ida  Hall  ami  settled  down.  He  ac- 
quired a  small  fortune  in  the  Maudlin;.' 
of  stock  and  farming  on  his  rich  farm 
lands  along  the  Colorado  River. 

In  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Spruill  has 
not  been  active  in  farming  and  last 
year  he  left  his  ranch  and  went  to  Lam- 
pasas, where  h-  could  -live  ehi.se  to  his 
only  child,  Mrs  Dudley  Moore.  Mr. 
Spruill  is  still  in  the  best  of  health  and 
does  an  ordinary  day's  work.  He  has 
a  twelve-acre  apple  orchard  to  look 
after  til  1  alone,  a  i.ice  flock  of  chickens, 
some  stock  and  a  garden,  all  of  which 
lie  attends  to  ontu'ely  by  himself. 


"Jubilee     Ghosts." 

Frontier  Times  i.-  in  receipt  of  a  very 
interesting  book),  t  of  verses,  entitled 
"Jubilee  (!  hosts. "  sent  us  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Daggett  Lake,  of  Fort  Worth.  It. 
deals  with  Fort  Worth  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  is  written  in  pleasing  style. 
We  appreciate  the  author's  kind  re- 
membrance. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Handera,  Texas. 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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The  Chili  Queens  of  San  Antonio 

Contributed  to  Frontier  Times  by  Frank  H.  Busfiick,  Commissioner 
of  Taxation,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Away  back  yonder  .thirty-five  years 
ago  Military  Pla/ca  \vas  the  center  of  the 
night  life  of  old  San  Anton  e. 

It  was  an  open  air  bazaar  for  huskers, 
night-hawks,  fakirs  and  peddlers  at 
whose  stands  migh"  be  purchased  every- 
thing from  a  pair  of  window  glass 
spectacles  to  a  patent  preparation  for 
removing  butter  from  boarding-house 
butter. 

The  blaring  notes  of  a  neighboring 
variety  show  band  gave  forth  a  certain 
suggestion  of  risque  gayeties. 

It  was  the  great  white  way  of  San 
Antonio  of  that  c  ;.y— or  rather  of  those 
nights.  That  was  )  efore  Mayor  Bryan 
Callaghan  built  t'  citv  hall  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plaza  ir  1SS7  and  banished  Hie 
Bedouins  of  the  night  to  other  quarters 
ninl  made  it  a  staid  locality  of  business 
and  politics. 

The  chili  stands  and  the  center  of  the 
big  Hidalgo  vote  moved  to  Market 

Pla/a 

It  was  on  Military  plaza  that  the  ori- 
ginal Wizard  oil  singers  held  forth  and 
made  a  great  hit  .»  popular  entertainers 
being  considered  the  best  opry  outfit 
that  had  struck  tin;  to\vn  up  to  that 
date,  not  excepting  the  dancing  b 
Punch  and  Judy  and  a  one-ring  Mexi- 
can circus. 

Another  great  attraction  which  held 
forlh  for  month:,  <.r  the  plaza  was  the 
medicine  show  of  Dr.  -I.  I.  Lighthall, 
known  as  "The  Diamond  King."  Light- 
hall  was  a  handsosi  e  and  flashily  dress- 
ed man  who  addressed  the  assembled 
populace  nightly  horn  his  gilded  chariot 
resembling  a  circus  wagon,  in  which  he 
removed  teeth  with  lightning  dex- 
terity, free  of  oh.  rge,  while  his  agents 
passed  among  this  crowd  and  sold  his 
unfailing  remedies  for  man  and  beast. 

But  the  conspicuous  feature  which 
made  Military  Piaza  a  show  place  in 
those  days  were,  the  chili  stands.  At 
these  primitive  open  air  restaurants 
chili  con  carne  and  other  pungent  Mex- 
ican dishes  were  served  to  customers 
seated  on  little  benches  around  wobbly 
tables  covered  with  greasy  oilcloth.  7^,e 


gay  illumination  \\as  furnished  by  dim 
lanterns  and  the  fitful  gleams  of  smoul- 
dering mesquite  wt  od  fires. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Plaza  de 
Las  Armas,  or  Military  Plaza,  got  its 
name  about  two  ctntnries  ago  from  tin- 
fact  that  a  Spanish  army  camped  there 
to  hold  the  town  against  some  French 
filibusters  who  ha. I  designs  on  it.  The 
soldiers  probably  wanted  to  be  near  the 
cantinas  and  barrel  houses  that  used  to 
be  so  thick  in  tha';  vicinity. 

The  chili  stand  and  chili  queens  are 
peculiarities,  or  unique  institutions,  of 
the  Alamo  City.  They  started  away 
back  there  when  the  aforesaid  Spanish 
army  camped  on  the  plaza.  They  were 
started  to  feed  the  soldiers.  They  wen- 
the  first  outdoor  coffee  stands,  the 
symptom  perhaps  of  the  later  breaking 
out  of  the  cafeteria,  where  you  serve 
yourself  and  spill  your  coffee  down 
your  shirtfront  in  order  to  economize 
and  save  a  nickel  tip  to  a  waiter. 

The  fame  of  the  Alamo  City  chili 
stands  spread  all  over  the  country.  In 
many  Northern  r-.t'es  can  be  found  little 
Mexican  restaurants  serving  nondescript 
concoctions  in  imitation  of  the  Mexican 
dishes  which  have  made  the  chili  stands 
and  Mexican  restaurants  of  San  Antonio 
famous.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chica- 
go in  1893  the  eve  was  greeted  with  a 
sign  in  front  of  a  booth  on  the  grounds, 
"The  San  Antonio  Chili  Stand." 

Travelers  and  tourists  who  come  to 
San  Antonio  usually  get  around  to  1  in- 
Mexican  restaurants  and  chili  stands  be- 
fore they  take  the  time  to  visit  our 
world  famous  patriotic  shrine  which  so 
many  of  our  visitors  insist  on  calling 
the  "A-lay-mo." 

Every  class  of  people  in  every  station 
of  life  patronized  them  in  the  old  days. 
Some  were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of 
it,  some  by  the  cheapness.  A  big  plate 
of  chili  and  beans,  with  a  tortilla  on  the 
side,  cost  a  dime,  ton  cents.  A  Mexican 
bootblack  and  a  silk-hatted  tourist 
would  line  up  along-side  and  eat  side  by 
side,  unconscious  or  oblivious  of  the 
other.  It  was  the  democracy  of  Bo- 
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iii.  the  good  old  days  when     we     be- 
in  tlir  de,  hi.  ation  nl'  independence 
<ill   men   are   Tree  iinil    equal.   ;it    least 
he    chili   stand:-. 

But     tlie     chili     con      came     industry 
;t    never   ha\v   become   world   renown- 
ed  find  celebrated   in   song  and  story  but 
its  accessary  coneoiniljint.  the  "chili 
US."     They    were      the    ra\ren-haired, 
flashing  ,;nrita-;   of   more   or     less 

hrit  ude    who    served      the     customers 
a >K!  !    with    easy   grace.     Some  of 

them      were      bewitching      creatures,      or 
in    he     ,  i    in  those    days  of    our 
youth. 

They  would  put  themselves  out  to  be 
agreeable  to  well-behaved  customers  and 
tourists,  but  they  could  hold  their  own 
in  sharp  badinage  with  (he  kidders,  and 
if  necessary  they  could  do  a  little  ef- 
fective "cussin"  1o  hold  things  clown 
and  slop  any  rough  stuff  that  might  be 
started  by  a  rowdy  rounder.  The  chili 
queens  hecame  ''jniions. 

The  chili  stands  were  out  every  night, 
in  all  kinds  ,>f  weather.  They  were 
movable  feats.  Like  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert.  I  hey  efine  forth  every  even- 
in.,'  about  six  o'clock  and  spread  their 
tables  and  wares  and  started  up  their 
fires  on  the  little  space  allotted  them. 
In  a  little  \vhi!e  they  were  ready  for 
business. 

An   old   duenna,   apparently  a   hundred 

years   old.    usually   stirred    the   fire      and 

She    usually    kept    a 

.  hful    eye    on      the   queen,      especially 

i    some      of    the      young      Americano 

blades    were    ahnu*    with      their   prankish 

.  and    flip'  talk. 

The  chili  queen  would  take  the  order 
with  a  lurking  coquettish  smile,  which 
she  couldn't  help,  even  if  it  wasn't  con- 
,.•  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  and 
then  she'd  sing  out  to  the  old  crone: 
••|'n  medio  tamnles  y  chili  gravey,  un 
plata  frijloe  ,  un  enchilada  y  tassa 

The  chili  quean  understood  the  art  of 

coquetting   with    a   dude,   find   getting  his 

•>m,  even     to     touching  him  for  his 

pack  of  cigarettes,  but  when  it  came  to 

serious  matters  of  the  heart  she  passed 

she   married  she   gener- 

fell  for  some  big     hatted  cavallero 

of  the  cov  range,  or  some  monte  dealer 

or     gay    dandy  i'rom     across     the     San 


IVdro.  d  a    i.TJind   opera   tenor. 

"Martha,   you're   sure      looking   pretty 
tonight,"    ventured    a    young   sprout    who 
had   dropped   by  to  eat   a  bait    of  chili  on 
nap   Rifle  dance. 

"So  sorry,  keeii."  snapped  back  the 
chili  queen,  not  hall!  displeased,  as  her 
sparkling  eyes  beamed  and  she  displayed 
her  while  teeth  to  advantage,  "but  a 
ain't  got  a  nickle  to  geev  yon.  Dors 
your  mother  know  you're  out.'" 

Most  of  the  queens  were  of  Spanish 
descent  or  Mexican.  but  Anglo-Saxon 
aggressiveness  assicrted  itself  even  in 
this  limited  field  of  conquest.  The  ac- 
knowledged quei-ii  of  all  the  queens  was 
jui  American  girl,  Sadie.  On  account 
of  her  beauty  ami  vivacity  and  aptitude 
of  repartee,  she  he<  ame  so  popular  that 
she  opened  a  1'oi'da  of  her  own  under  a 
roof,  but  was  not  suffered  to  brave  th- 
world  alone  for  long.  A  young  ranch- 
man came  along  ;:nd  married  her  and 
she  is  now  pin!>abl\  existing  somewhere 
on  a  lonely  ranch  toward  where  the  sun 
sets  and  the  coyotes  howl. 

Martha,  black-eyed,  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  smile  that 
made  you  think  of  Carmen,  was  a  good 
second  to  Sadie.  .Martha  was  induced 
to  join  out  with  a  wild  west  show  as  a 
cow  girl  and  ten  thousand  dollar  Mexi- 
can h'-auty.  but  finally  quit  the  show 
business  and  :-e:;!cd  down  in  El  Paso. 
Others  also  known  to  popularity  and 
local  fame  were  -'osfina.  little  -lovita, 
Dosii  and  Lily. 

But  fila^  and  alack!  Romance  and 
glamor  cannot  Irst  always  any  more 
than  youth  find  j. .  i  d  looks. 

Most  of  the  old  chili  queens  retired 
from  their  tables  and  were  lost  to  the 
public  eye  when  Callahan  moved  the 
stands  from  Military  Pla/a  and  sent 
them  across  •  k.  When  they  mar- 

ried there  was  miiher  law  nor  custom 
to  make  their  husbands  kings,  so  they 
laid  aside  their  crowns  and  ever  after 
ward  lived  the  prosy,  simple,  every-day 
life  of  ordinary  mortjils.  e\.  yon 

and  I. 
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Did  Sam  Bass  Kill  Grimes? 

Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  in  Wichita  Falls  Record-Neivs,  May  21,  1927 


OUND  ROCK  is  in  the  county  of 
WTi  liamso/i.  Sam  Bass  passed 
on  in  the  city  of  Round  Rock. 
There  have  been  a  thousand 
stories  penned  concerning  the  passing  of 
Bass  and  many  of  the  "eye-witnesses" 
agreed  that  Bass  killed  the  constable  of 
the  town  and  then  rode  away  to  the 
thicket  where  he  was  found  dying  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  firearms.  One 
eye-witness  gave  the  name  of  the  con- 
stable as  Moore.  Frank  Jackson  was 
the  companion  of  Sam  Bass  in  the  flight 
from  the  town.  Bass  was  fatally  wound- 
ed and  couM  not  continue  the  flight. 
Frank  Jackson  eh  ded  his  pursuers  and 
buried  himself  in  the  wilds  of  the  then 
Indian  Territory. 

Time  sped  on  fleeting  wings  and 
Harry  X.  Graves  became  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Williamson  county.  In 
the  musty  old  archives  of  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  he  unearthed  the 
following  unique  indictment  returned 
by  a  grand  jury  against  Frank  Jackson, 
fugitive  from  justice,  for  the  murder  of 
A.  W.  Grimes,  the  constable  who  was 
slain  by  the  outlaws.  This  must  be  con- 
clusive' evidence  that  Jackson  and  not 
Bass  killed  the  peace  officer.  In  a  note 
to  the  writer  Mi-.  Graves  gives  the  fol- 
lowing foreword  to  the  indictment : 
ment:  '••'?*  8 

"Justice,  though  blind,  never  sleeps 
nor  forgets.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
hereuith  inclose  y<  n  exact  copy  of  an 
indictment  agains!  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  notorious  Sam  Bass,  Frank 
Jackson,  which  indictment  from  its  an- 
tiquity alone  should  be  taken  to  speak 
the  truth.  If  words  are  but  made  in 
order  to  conceal  i''eas  then  this  instru- 
ment is  a  success.  But  brushing  aside 

verbiage  in  rc-<.  dern  jurisprudence  it 
says  that  Frank  Jackson  did  kill  and 
murder  A.  W.  Grimes  on  the  19th  day 

fui'y,  1878,     against     the     peace  and 

::ity  of  th  •  :  tate.  You  will  note  that 
no  mc-ntion  is  made  of  Sam  Bass,  lib 

•,  through  nature  assisted  by  man, 
having  bean  tran.'-l 'erred  to  a  higher 
tribunal  from  whose  edicts  no  appeals 


lies.  This  indictment,  with  its  redund- 
ant terms  and  slow  moving  ideas,  was 
penned  laborously,  so  tradition  saith,  in 
the  writing  of  Co-!.  W.  K.  Makemson, 
who,  together  wi^ii  the  witnesses,  has 
crumbled  back  into  the  cosmic  dust 
from  which  he  sp  img.  The  indictment 
witnesseth  the  "act  that  the  good  men 
do  dies  with  them :  the  evil  lives  long 
after  them.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
this  indictment  I  was  but  a  callow  youth 
of  one  short  summer  and  through  the 
span  of  my  long,  Pong  life,  justice  has 
patiently  waited — it-  waiting  still  for  a 
settlement  of  this  old  score  and  will 
continue  to  wait  until  the  supreme  ar- 
biter metes  out  justice  to  whom  justice 
is  due. 

H.  N.  GRAVES." 

Col.  W.  K.  Makemson  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Texas  bar.  He 
was  a  life  long  Republican  and  never 
deserted  the  reservation  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Texas.  He  was  the  party  no- 
minee for  governor  in  one  campaign  and 
the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  in  many 
campaigns.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment, written  in  the  hand  of  Makem- 
son and  returned  by  a  grand  jury  in 
Williamson  county  after  the  killing  of 
the  constable,  the  death  of  Sam  Bass  and 
the  fj'ight  of  Frank  Jackson: 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  state  of  Texas — The  grand  jurors  of 
Williamson  county  in  said  state  at  (lie 
September  term,  A.  D.,  1878  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  said  county  on  their  oath^ 
in  said  court  present  that  Frank  Jack- 
son with  a  sound  iremory  ami  discretion 
and  with  force  and  arms  in  Williamson 
county,  and  state  of  Texas,  on  the  19th 
day  of  JuTy,  A.  D.  1878,  in  and  iipon 
one  A.  W.  Grimes,  a  reasonable  creature 
in  being,  unlawfully  felononsly  wilfulfy 
and  of  his  malice  aforethought  and  with 
express  maf ice  did  make  an  assault ;  and 
that  the  said  Frank  Jackson  a  certain 
pistol  the.n  and  tLere  charged  with  gun 
powder  and  leaden  balls  then  and  there 
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unlawfully    feloniously    wilfully    and      of 
his    malice    aforethought      anil    wiili 

malice  did  discharge  and   sliool     to 
ist   and   upon  the  said   A.   W,  Grimes 
and    that    the    said    Frank    Jackson      with 
Hie   leaden   t) all's   <it'ore-aid     out     of     the 
pistol    aforesaid    ,ind    then   and    there      by 
thr    force    <•!'      the    gun-powder    aforesaid, 
said   Frank     Jackson  discharged 
and   shot    off   as   f-,l'o resaid  then  arid   there 
unlawfully    feloniously   wilfully   and      of 
.forethought     and     with     ex- 
s     malice    did   strike   penetrate      ami 
\\oimd   the  said   A.   W.  Grimes  in  and  up- 
on  the  body  and     breast     of  the  said  A. 
\V.   Crimes,   giving     to     the   said      A.   W. 
i, r:mes  then   and   there  with   the     leaden 
bi^'ls      so      a-      aforesaid    (jrt-charged    and 
out    of   the    i  isto!    aforesaid    by      the 
Frank    •'  in      and      upon    the 

of     the      said      A.    W. 
aes    mortal    wmnds      of      which      said 
Nil    wounds    tl.      said    A.    \\ .    Grimes 
then    and    there    instantly    died-    and      so 
the    grand    .juror,    aforesaid    upon      their 
oaths    aforesaid      t         say      that    the   said 
Frank  Jackson  the  said   A.   \V.  Grimes  in 
and   by   the   means   afore-aid 
unlawfully    i  'illy   and      of 

his  n  Forethought  and  with  exp 

malici-   did    kill   an1   murder  against 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  state.  True 
Witnesses:     Morris       Moore       of      Travis 
county,  and   Simon   Juda. 

S.    S.    .MI'XGEK. 
Fop-man    of    (he    Grand    Jury 
Speaking       of       literary     curiosities 
rather   legal   monstrosities,     take     it     or 
on  will,  the  Makem-on  crea- 
is  handed   on   to     i ',. 

ed   in  the  'atera 

ol    Texas.      There    is   a    seipiel    to   all 

rney   of    Willian 

county,    Harry      >.   Graves   was   given      a 
tip  that    Frank  Jackson  was  in  the  land 

he  living,  in  the  nearby  state  of  Ok- 
lahoma. He  fled  to  the  Indian  terri- 
tory it  will  be  recalled  and  in  the  flight 

Line    ihe    lndi;"it  territory    and    Okla- 

,i  territory  became  a,  sovereign 
state.  In  the  lat-j  70's  after  the  murdi  r 

V.  W.  Grimes,  the  governor  of  Texas 
had  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  fugitive  from  jus- 

Oklalioma  (/Incurs  refused     to     return 
Jackson  to  Texas  unless  the  reward  was 


paid    in    I  15.    ('ob)uitt 

governor.     >  -Jain   in   the  • 

Cohinitt    Is   said    1o    hi  iored 

the    i  ihe   offer   of 

the   reward    of  *."><;"     should    be   renewed 
and   then   paid    for  the  return     of     .lack- 
son    to   Texas.      There    the      story     ended. 
It  is  said  the  daughter  of  A.  W.  Gri 
became   the   wife   <      a    newspaper   v0 
who    edited    and    published    a    newspaper 
in  Milam   county  for  many  ye 

Who  killed  8am  Bass.'  The  answer 
is  "Who  ki'led  C'ock  Robin.'"  There 
is  one  1  i  .  U.n,  the  man  who  drew 

the    indictment    at.ii      the      grand     jurors 
who    returned    it    '"    Ihe     year      LSI"'     had 
the    (>videnee     beic  i"   them      that      Frank 
.l.-ckson   was   th"  sl,:yer  of  A.   W.  Grimes 
and    that    Sam    Bass   did      not    burn 
powder  at    the    Ro.uid    Hock    carniva 
the  lone- 


"The  Authentic  History  of  Sam  Bass 

and  His  Gang." 

ge  o      Frontier     Times 

printed    si  i-iallj       h      "  Authc; 

His  Ghi 

a  cii:  Deiilor.  eounly,  ami   pul'! 

ed    in    1,s7S.  jus:    ,i    Iit1  h-   while   after  Has  , 

•re    dispersed.      We    I 

a    nr  of   the   book      we    re 

printe  i     ill   on   h?ud   which   we  are 
••opy,  postpaid. 


"The  Creative  Arts  in  Texas." 

'iiime   by   Got  die    Ca])ers 
Smith,   --honld   be    in    evei'y   library-.    It    is 

ny,   and   will 
!    to      iiliraries,      schools. 
ni'M,        -  ulividnal    re, 

bee.  much     valuable    dafa 

in     regard     to    Te.x.'s     poets,     pla.\ 

lory       and        feat  lire 
writers,    writers   of      essays      and      b 

historians,   •  oliectors     and     com- 
p  lers,      musical      composers,      sculptor:'. 
and    artists.     This  handy  volume  can   be 
obi  'lined     from       Lai! 
Texas. 
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The  Painted  Rocks  of  the  Cone  ho 


The  Painted  Hooks  of  West  Texas  are 
a  mystery  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
similar  landmark.  On  the  walls  of  a 
high  rocky  cliff,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Concho  river,  overlooking 
this  river  and  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  Paint  Rot.k,  the  county  seat  of 
Concho  county,  are  the  peculiarly  crude 
handwritin  gs. 

Legends  in  regard  to  these  inscrip- 
tions are  many  and  conflicting.  As  to 
their  date  or  meaning,  nothing  is  known 
definitely.  Cattle  herders  of  earlier 
days  found  the  writing's  in  existence  be- 
fore the  country  was  settled,  and  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  the  picture  writ- 
ings were  done  by  Indians  and  that  they 
tell  of  the  struggles  between  the  In- 
dians and  white  men  when  the  white 
men  were  crowding  the  Indians  and  buf- 
falo off  the  Texas  prairies.  One  tradi- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  near  this  moun- 
tain-like cliff  Indian  youths  were  sent  to 
spend  several  days  of  fasting  to  prove 
their  eligibility  for  adult  tribal  member- 
ship, and  that  the  writings  record  the 
incidents  of  bravery  or  suffering  that 
they  experienced. 

The  paintings  were  made  with  some 
indelible  mineral  that  has  stood  the 
changes  of  tempenture,  rain,  wind  and 
hail  for  over  a  century,  and  no  one 
knows  how  much  longer.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  Sioux 
tribe  of  Montana,  the  paint  was  made  of 
animal  fat  mixed  with  clay,  thereby 
rendering  it  more  permanent  than  the 
commercial  petroleum  paints  of  today. 
This  same  Indian  maintains  that  thc.M- 
paintings  near  Paint  Rock  were  done  at 
least  four  hundred  years  ago. 

On  account  of  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular slant  of  the  cliff,  rugged  and  over 
grown  with  brambles  that  are  the  fre- 
quent haunts  of  rattlesnakes,  one  finds 
it  difficult  to  reach  all  of  the  paintings, 
or  to  locate  them  all  when  he  has  ri-ai-h- 
ed  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  ex- 
tend for  over  a  hundred  yards  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff  *rd  consist  of  crude 
pictures  of  the  bison,  horse,  turkey,  sun. 
moon,  fctars  and  men,  in  addition  to 
markings  that  have  no  meaning  to  the 
casual  visitor.  One  old  Indian  inter- 


preter claims  thai  certain  of  the  irreg- 
ular drawings  are  plots  of  the  countrv 
left  by  one  group  of  Indians  for  anoth'.M 
group,  to  signify  location  of  watering 
places  and  game,  with  straight  marks 
for  the  number  op  miles  traveled  and 
the  number  of  men  in  the  group.  The 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  corn  figures  are 
items  of  worship,  he  said,  while  the  pic- 
tures of  two  hands — one  white,  the 
other  bloody — represent  the  pure  and 
evil  spirits,  and  a  skeleton-like  figure  on 
the  head  represented  the  devil  on  war- 
path and  served  as  a  warning  that  the 
evil  spirit  was  angry  with  the  Indians 
at  the  time  it  was  painted.  Two  circles, 
one  small  the  other  large,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  straight  mark,  the  large 
one  with  a  red  spot  in  the  center,  the 
other  solid  red,  stood  for  two  men  of 
close  companionship,  one  large  in  sta- 
ture, the  other  small.  The  larger  man 
was  wounded,  as  indicated  by  the 
bloody  splotch,  and  the  smaller  man  was 
killed,  a.s  shown  by  the  solid  red  circle. 
Other  drawings  on  the  cliff  are  shields 
of  different  tribes  that  within  them- 
selves would  make  an  interesting  page 
in  history. 

Archaeologists  may  some  day  find 
these  writings  of  great  value  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  red  man  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  That  they  meant  .some- 
thing epochal  and  important  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

No  effort  yet  t  ;•  -  been  made  to  pre- 
serve this  mo  on  tain-side  curio,  and 
some  of  the  markings  have  been  partial- 
ly marred  by  thoughtless  persons. 


"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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A^Note  on  Texas 

;  SovtJncett  Jleview,  Dallas,  Tt 
(Tufi!  Inj  Permi, 


B(1IS  is  a  note  about  Texas — Texas 
prior     to     the   Galveston  flood; 
Texas   when    business     was  con- 
ducted  in   great   measure   before 
the  bar,  with  one  foot  on  the  brass  rail 
and  the  bar-keepe -  present  by  way       of 
witness  or  arbiter  or  court     of     appeal. 

rams   ami    helpful    calculations   being 

,11  on  the  counter  with   spilled  b 
a      v,  ,.|]    c<,oke<!    free-lunch    provided 
to    sustain    men    ir    their    commercial    act- 
ivities.     It    is  of  a   Texas   when   the   name 

iconard  l>ou:;hiy,  who  lived  in  (Jold- 
thwaiie,  was  being  hailed,  by  those  fit- 
ted to  express  an  opinion,  as  that  of  a 
poetic  genius,  b -cause  of  his  newly  pub- 
lished songs  which  Xcvin  had  set  to 
.11  of  the  author  of 

David  liarum  cut  a  dash  in  San  Angclo, 
driving  a  brilliantly  pain/ed  Stanhope 
iind  a  blad;  hors.-  with  hoofs  polished 
by  tii"  shoe-shiner;  and  when  out  of  a 

ie  Sunday  school  class  in  Knicker- 
bocker came  ;>.  c.'ivey  of  outlaws  sue! 

•k  Jack,  Tom  Ketchum,  Laura  Tril- 
lion— a  school  teacher  who  turned  bur- 
gler,  an  enterprising  gentleman  who  for 
the  first  time  in  history  held  up  a  train 
single  handed,  ft  is  of  the  Texas  when 
Claude  ami  Uoy  Mudspetll  ran  a  four- 
page  sheet  down  in  Ozona,  Crockett 
County;  and  when  Ilaberkorn,  now  a 
Sedate  Kansas  violinist,  got  off  a  freight 

ii  and  made  his  way  to  Sonora,  where 
he  played  Mo/art,  and  Viotti,  and  Bee- 
thoven to  an  audience  of  cowboys  who 
encored  him  nine  times  for  his  rendition 
of  a  Mozart  minuet;  and  of  a  Texas 

'h  rang  with  the  daring  of  the  Icono- 

r    Brann     who     made     the     simplest 
statement  look  astonishing  by  the  a- 
sesquipedalionisms.     and     had     a   Shaw- 

-terton  trick  of  turning  a  platitude 
into  a  plaything.  This  is  of  Texas  when 
men  talked  about  sixteen-to-one  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  they 
meant ;  when  Paderewski  was  taken  to 
Dallaj5_  by  the  enterprising  Mr.  Watkin 
during  a  reunion,  and  played  bravely 
and  brilliantly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
uiauy  of  the  old  fellows  the  worse  for 
liquor  and  enthusiasm  were  whooping 


/,  /.'/,?? 


.-mil    rebel-yelling  },1!   through     the     pro- 
gram ;  and     \vlien     there     wore  bug-. 
find    freight    wagons,   and     su  .nid 

stylish  saddle  "rorses,  and-—  an  innova- 
tion  —  bicycles. 

It  is  to  be  a  r.ote  about  Texas  before 
moving-pictures  and  phonographs;  when 
i"  II  ihe  Santa  Pe  ended  at  San 

Angelo      and      before      there      was      any 
Orient;  and  when  the  dramatic  event  o"f 
the  year     in     courdies     Tom   Qr 
Irion  and   (.'rockets  and  Presidio  and    HI 
Paso   and    s  and     Runnels 

the   coining      of   Mollie      Baillic  '.,      si 
For  Mollie  's  exhibition  was  of  the  In 
conventional    kind,      and      the      company 
supporting  her  bad  no  artistic  prejuil! 

-ling  with  the  audiences,  turning 
their  hands  to  matters  connected  with 
transportation,  i:«ing  the  circus  horses 
for  draft  animals,  putting  up  and  taking 
down  the  tent,  rushing  from  the  ticket- 
stand  to  ring  with  trained  expertness, 
outshining  their  competitors  (the  medi- 
cine man  and  the  traveling  mesmerist 
and  the  peripatetic  merry-go-round,  for 
these  made  their  circuits,  too),  outshin- 
ing in  effect,  and  originality  by  adver- 
tising the.,  singing  of  The  Newest  Song 
IVniii  Xe\v  York.  And  Mollie  he. 
was  (lie  singer,  irresistible  in  her  tragic 
power  when  she  sang, 

"George   Collins     rode     home     one   cold 

winter   night, 

George  Collins  roJi  home  so  fine, 
George    Collins      iode     home    one     cold 

winter  night, 

And   taken   sick  and  died," 

because  there  were  appropriate  motions 
of  dramatic  significance  and  virtuosity 
of  execution,  and  a  trombone  obligate 
with  the  player  far  off  in  a  vacant  lot  — 
so  that  it  was  all  very  soothing  to  the 
ear,  although  baffling  and  exasperat- 
ing to  those  who  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was  all  about.  And  never  did  it  fail 
to  come  to  j  that  Mollie—  carried 

,y  with  enthusiasm-  and  quite  regard- 
less of  the  applause  —  accepting  the 
slightest  noise  as  homage  to  the  delicacy 
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of  her  performance,  with  elaborate  bows 
and. curtseys,  swe};l  into  a  thirty-stanza 
ballad  about  Jeff  Davis,  commencing — • 

"Jeff  Davis  built  a  wagon  and  on  it 
put  his  name, 

And  Beauregard  was  driver,  too,  Se- 
cession was  the  same. 

The  horses  they  got  hungry,  as  horses 
always  do ; 

They  had  to  keep  the  collars  tight  to 
stop  them  getting  through— 

which  was  interim  r>t  ed  every  third  or 
fourth  stanza  by  volumes  of  noise — 
ironic,  patriotic,  originating  from  dra- 
matic perspicacity,  humor,  chivalry,  or 
from  sheer  light-heartedness. 

It  is  to  be  a  note  about  Texas  when 
David  Guion,  a  musician  I  uphold  as  the 
most  original  and  sparklingly  clever  of 
those  native  composers  who  reveal 
America,  was  a  little  lad  .with  bright 
and  shining  eyes,  in  the  town  of  Ballin- 
ger,  and  sometimes  gave  performances 
to  which  we  listened  with  ever  fresh 
pleasure,  doing  what  he  had  set  out  to 
do  with  grace,  dignity  and  repose.  And 
his  sister  was  herself  a  pianist,  a  dainty 
slip  of  a  girl  with  &  taste  for  dramatics, 
getting  up  Floradora  entertainments 

It  is  to  be  a  note  about  Texas  that 
talked  about  Ciay  McGonagil,  who 
broke  the  roping  record  and  was  lion- 
ized by  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the 
Sierras;  and  about  Boogher  Red  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  color  line,  and  so 
became  impresario  for  Dick  the  Demon 
Negro  Who  Threw  a  Steer  with  His 
Teeth — by  riding  alongside  the  animal, 
taking  it  by  the  horns  as  it  ran,  getting 
on  its  back,  and  leaning  over  until,  with 
his  legs  about  the  steer's  neck,  he  was 
far  enough  forward  to  catch  the  ani- 
mal's upper  lip  with  his  teeth — and  we, 
who  sat  in  the  reserved  seats  in  the  fair 
grounds,  broke  into  frantic  applause  at 
the  Unique  Moral  Entertainment — as 
Boogher  Red  advertised  it  on  bilious 
green  handbills.  And  it  is  to  tell  about 
Texas  when  on  the  Concho  River  sheep- 
men remembered  a  strange  fellow  who 
herded  sheep,  with  a  book  close  at  hand, 
one  named  Morley  Roberts,  of  whom  the 
most  optimistic  never  expected  much, 
let  alone  the  writing  t>f  such  books  as 
"ThetWestern  Avernus"  and  "Time  and 
Thomas  Waring."  It  is  the  Texas  of 


the  time  when  men  trusted  one  another, 
and  when  the  affair  of  Nick  Hughes  and 
Loop  Reed  caused  no  comment.  Reed 
was  a  drifter  with  some  4,000  sheep,  and 
Hughes  was  a  fellow  of  no  occupation 
who  happened  to  wander  into  the 
Devil's  River  country  looking  for  a  job; 
so  Reed,  having  finished  shearing  and 
having  sold  his  wool,  employed  Hughes 
to  take  charge  of  his  Mexican  herder 
and  his  chuck  wagon — instructing  him 
to  drift  west  to  Pecos  City,  where  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  between  Pecoi  and 
Carlsbad,  he  proposed  to  meet  him — for 
Reed  had  planned  a  light-hearted  time 
in  Chicago,  spending  his  wool  money. 
So  Hughes  drifted,  made  the  Pecos  and 
went  up  and  down  as  long  as  he  dared, 
expecting  Reed,  until  at  krit  it  became  a 
nice  point  whether  it  was  safe  for  him 
to  drift  thereabouts  any  longer  because 
of  the  objections  made  by  the  cattlemen. 
Whereupon  he  drifted  up  the  Penasco, 
then  south  over  the  Ghr '.daloupe  coun- 
try, leaving  messages  everywhere,  then 
down  to  the  Rio  Grande  country,  then 
down  Maxgn  Springs,  north  to  Fort 
Stockton  and  east  to  Menardville,  lamb- 
ing and  shearing  in  season,  selling  his 
wool  and  banking  the  money,  until  three 
seasons  passed  with  no  sign  of- Reed  and 
with  the  landless  shepherd  still  tied  to 
his  flocks.  So,  when  he  met  one  named 
Stanton,  owner  of  a  merry-go-round- 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  the  motive 
power  of  which  was  furnished  by  ener- 
getic boys  who  were  willing  to  make 
ten  complete  circuits  pushing  the  con- 
trivance for  five  cents — and  when  Stan- 
ton,  hearing  the  sad  tale  of  Hughes' 
having  the  responsibility  of  property 
for  which  he  didn't  care  at  all,  set  be- 
fore Hughes  the  advantages  of  the 
ownership  of  the  merry-go-round,  and 
further  told  him  that  there  was  an  un- 
exploited  field  for  such  a  machine  in 
South  America,  then  and  there  a  vision 
appeared  to  Hughes;  so  that  he  made  a 
rough  and  ready  exchange,  accepting 
the  merry-go-roui'd,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel, and  delivering  flocks  and  herds  to 
Stanton.  And  to  tut  a  long  story  short, 
both  men  entered  Old  Mexico,  crossing 
the  border  at  Fort  Hancock,  and  what 
further  is  to  be  told  of  their  adventures 
has  not  yet  been  recorded  in  history. 
So  something  of  all  this  reveals  the 
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liime  of  -iliis  note  mi  Texas  which  is  to 
lie  M>t  down  pr'sendy.  li  is  about  tlie 
time  when  down  in  tin-  Rio  (Irande  Val- 
ley men  talked  ••ibout  Jim  B.  Gillett. 
kidnaped  liaca  <  :ii  of  Mexico,  ,ind  Kl 
1'a-o  people  li.-ul  not  fnv^ol  \e;d  Xu- 
land's  saloon  when  Sfoudenmire  killed 
Johnson,  \vlio  hail  threatened  to  kill 
Stoudenmire ;  when  men  si  ill  remembe  - 
fd  Victorio,  who  ran  amuck  and  was 
shot  by  Mexicans  in  the  Ysleta  country; 
when  down  at  Round  Rock  you  could 
still  read  the  lettering  over  the  grave 
of  Sam  Bass,  whic'-  read  : 
Samuel  Bass 

Born  July  21st,   1S51. 

Died  July  121st.   1878. 
A  brave  man  reposes  in  death  here.  Why 
was  he  not  true? 

It  was  Texas  wh, MI  no  one  dreamed  of 
oil  until  that  first  Beaumont  business, 
when  with  others,  the  good-hearted 
Judge  John  I.  (ir.ion  tried  his  lack  at 
Spindletop  and  Imned  over  some  $800 
on  his  first  deal,  then  thinking  that  suf- 
ficient, turned  his  face  homeward,  but 
passing  through  Dallas,  remembered  his 
gifted  young  son  David,  when  he  saw  a 
handsome  piano  in  a  store  window;  so 
bought  the  piano  then  and  there,  had  it 
expressed  to  Hallinger,  wired  ahead  for 
men  to  carry  it;  and  like  the  high-heart- 
ed fellow  lie  was,  entered  into  his  own 
home  with  his  piofits  safely  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  chose  to  enjoy 
them,  for  the  Judge's  home  was  a 
place  of  open-handed  hospitality. 

As  for  Fredericksburg.  it  was  then  a 
long  street.  white  and  clean  and  sharp- 
edged  against  a  clear  sky;  and  there 
was  no  Port  Arthur;  and  Beaumont  was 
a  ramshackle  village.  And  Galveston 
was  as  picturesque  as  the  streets  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St..  Louis  Cathedral  in 
N'ew  Orleans  are  today,  \viTh  Spanish 
nrs-and-knife  grinders  with  their 
little  push-carts  ai'd  their  velvet  jackets 
and  their  quaint  tunes  p':,ycd  on  :i 
piece  of  serrated  steel;  and  sheep-skin 

•  '(I    peasants    I  .-om    Russia;   and   dark- 
i.    patient    looking    Arr^envus;      and 

dock-hands  who   were  negroes,  bright  in 

.voi  ked.   For 

it   was   in   Galve  I      first  landed. 

a  South  AmCi-:c;i      and    I     recall  dis- 

•  ly   being  greeted   on     a   ^.ireet   run- 
ning parallel  with  thr   Ala'li  iv  <'oi.lr- 


in  who  seemed  in!  crested  .'n  my  U'e! 
fare,  for  he  catechi/ed  Me  as  to  my 
business,  m\-  plae.'  of  abode,  my  destina- 
tion. And  when  I  told  him  S',metl  ing 
more  for  the  sake  of  friendliness  tl.an 
for  information— >paying  tha>,  I  knew 
something  of  seamaaship,  he  was  all  .'' >r 
ship|)ing  me  out  on  a  barque  bound  I'M- 
Meli/.e.  But"  wlien  1  spoke  of  leadim:  a 
land  life,  he  led  me  away,  down  a  bus'- 
ness  street  (which  I  could  not  recog- 
ni/e.  the  other  day) — a  place  of  many 
awnings  which  expressed  their  owners' 
taste  in  color,  rhape  and  design — and 
so  took  me  to  a  .-aloon,  where  he  intro- 
duced me  to  a  jolly-looking  bartender 
who,  without  a  word  of  invitation,  set 
two  huge  gla-ses  t.J'  beer  before  us.  And 
these  being  em  pried,  we  went  upstairs 
to  a  gambling  hall — a  long  room  crowd- 
ed with  men  oc  many  nationalities — 
where  were  in  progress  many  games  of 
poker,  keno.  roulette,  dice,  rouge-et- 
noir,  and  a  large  toy  race  course  on  a 
green  baix.e  tahl ••  with  metal  horses 
which  flew  around  at  the  release  of  a 
spring.  And  everywhere  else,  in  chili- 
joints,  and  bar-rooms,  and  tobacco 
stores,  and  newsstands,  and  places  of 
common  resort  where  men  drop  in  and 
out,  there  were  other  machines  into 
which  you  dropped  money  from  a  dime 
to  one  dollar;  wagering  against  wheels 
as  it  were,  and  s>  metimes — with  fortune 
smiling — received  returns  up  to  the 
sum  of  ten  silver  dollars  which  clatter- 
ed pleasantly  into  a  little  cup,  at  which 
moments  the  dial  o;  the  mechanical  gam- 
bler took  on  a  1  enefice  it  look,  jolly 
and  good-humored  and  liberal.  And 
some  of  these  ma'dunes  had  music  inside 
of  them,  so  that  you  won  or  lost  to  the 
tune  of  "Lou,  Lou,  I  Love  You"  or  the 
more  doleful  air  of  "You  Never  Know 
What's  Coming,  Till  You  Get  in  the 
Neck." 

So  dial,  locates  the  time  of  this  note 
about  Texas,  and  sets  a  sort  of  vast 
background  for  u  hat  I  intended  to  say. 
But  the  background  has  overshadowed 
the  figure  in  the  foreground  as  any  man 
with  a  healthy  sense  of  proportion  may 
And  when  1  sat  down  to  write,  all 
these  things  ca  a-  in  perfectly  natural 
lence.  But  I  was  in  Texas  in  those 
days,  and  rcrnembi  ring  them,  I  fiud  my 
self  glad  and  grateful  to  have  been  there. 
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The  Train  Robber's  Vengeance  Miscarried 

John  W.  Shevlin  in  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  March  20,  1927 


HE  temperature  was  10  degrees 
below  zero  that  night,  and 
through  the  car  windows  we 
caught  glimpses  of  snow  being 
whirled  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind, 
as  our  train  labored  on  its  way  east- 
ward. The  storm  outside  made  the 
smoking  compartment  seem  doubly  snug. 
And  there,  in  the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  with  fellow  passengers  coming  and 
going,  I  had  a  curious  adventure. 

At  Laramie,  Wyoming,  a  new  traveler 
came  aboard  our  car.  He  was  a  cattle 
man— a  big  fellow,  with  iron-gray  hair 
and  a  face  indicating  mroe  than  average 
intelligence.  Soon  he  had  settled  him- 
self in  the  smoking  compartment,  where, 
in  good  frontier  language,  he  announced 
his  pleasure  that  he  was  /leaving  that 
snow-swept  region  for  a  stay  of  several 
months  at  Miami,  Florida. 

Presently  we  were  chatting,  as  people 
do  to  while  away  the  time  on  a  "long 
journey.  He  owned  a  ranch  in  Jack- 
son's Hole  country  iu  Wyoming,  he 
said,  and  had  lived  all  his  Jlife  in  that 
State.  From  my  remarks  he  saw  that  I 
knew  something"  about  the  country  and 
about  the  cattle  (easiness. 

I  did  not  mention  to  him  the  fact  that 
after  serving  as  a  detective  sergeant  in 
St.  Louis,  I  had  moved  to  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  where  I  practic- 
ed law  and  published  a  newspaper  for 
several  years.  The  cattleman  and  I  fot- 
lowed  the  old  code  of  the  West  in  not 
asking  each  other  any  personal  ques- 
tions. But  I  inquired  about  some  of  the 
notorious  characters  of  an  earlier  day, 
since  news  of  them  is  sure  to  circulate 
among  the  ranches. 

"Whatever  became  of  Ben  Kilpatrick, 
the  train  robber?"  I  said. 

"He  was  ketched  in  St.  Louis  along 
with  Laura  Bullion,  who  had  been  Bill 
Carrver's  wife,"  replied  the  man  from 
Wyoming.  "In  their  trunk  at  the  hotel 
the  officers  rounded  up  a  lot  of  the 
paper  money  which  had  been  stolen  in 
the  robbery  of  a  Great  Northern  ex- 
press train  the  year  before.  The  officers 
handcuffed  Ben  snt^  treated  him  pretty 
rough.  He  got  15  years  in  the  Federal 


Penitentiary  at  Atlanta.         The  woman 
didn't  get  so  long  a  sentence." 

About  .these  matters  I  knew  more 
than  my  new  acquaintance  suspected. 
But  there  was  no  use  talking  too  much. 
"What  was  the  wjman  convicted  for?" 
I  asked. 

"For  signing  soriie  of  the  stolen  mon- 
ey." 

"The  bank  notes  hadn't  been  .sign- 
ed?" 

"No,  it  was  new  money,  bright  as  a 
go|ld  dollar,  being  shipped  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Helena,  Montana.  It  was  in 
sheets.  The  robbers  cut  up  the  sheets 
and  forged  the  names  of  bank  of- 
ficials. Then  they  began  passing  the 
notes — spending  the  money." 

For  a  few  moments  the  cattle  man 
smoked  reflectively .  Then  he  said  : 

"A  funny  thing  happened,  too.  One 
of  the  detectives  at  St.  Louis  did  SOTTIC- 
thing  to  Ben,  when  they  arrested  him, 
and  Ben  swore  that  he'd  'get'  him  later. 
And  Ben's  gang  did  figger  to  'get'  the 
officer.  After  Laura  Bullion  was  let 
out  of  prison  she  found  out  that  the  St. 
Louis  detective  h^d  moved  to  the  Rose- 
bud country,  in  South  Dakota.  .Some 
of  Ben's  gang  went  there,  on  her  in- 
formation. 

"As  I  heard  the  story,  the  plan  was 
to  kil;l  the  officer  in  revenge  for  what  he 
did  to  Ben  Kilpatrick.  The  fellow  they 
sent  out  to  do  the  job  picked  the  wrong 
man  and  killed  some  fellow  who  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Well,  my  new  friend's  reminiscences 
began  to  be  interesting.  For  I  had 
been  one  of  the  detectives  who  arrested 
Ben  Kilpatrick.  I  had  kicked  his  shins 
when  he  refused  to  answer  questions, 
and  after  the  trial  he  had  uttered 
threats,  as  convicted  men  often  do.  But 
it's  all  bluster,  as  a  rule.  Had  Ben's 
gang,  while  he  was  in  prison  or  after 
his  death,  really  tried  to  kill  m'e?  I 
wanted  to  make  sure,  and  the  cattle 
man  had  not  mentioned  any  name  or 
date  in  connection  with  the  murder.  I 
asked: 
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"How  1 1  id  the  kip.cr  make  such  n   mis- 
take?" 

"Why,''  said  my  new  friend,  "as  the 
i  os  out  in  our  country,  the  man 
thai    the  gang  was  after,  and  the  other 
'•illed,  each  drove  a  car. 
:»od     deal  alike  and 
i      cars     had     cream-colored   stream 
lines.     The     man  who    did     the    killing 
r  have  followed  the  wrong  car,  and 
•to  it  from  behind." 
it   was  true.     There  could  be     no 
doubt   about  it  now.     In  that  cozy  smok- 
compartmont,    with    the    storm    shut, 
and    comfort     and     good-fellowship 
in.    I    had    just    learned  of     a  plot 
airainst  my  life,     13  years     before,  and 
how  the  plot  miscarried  and  why  a  cer- 
tain mysterious  murder     had     occurred. 
I'm  sure  I  did  not  betray  my  amazement 
to  the  cattle  man,  who  gossiped  on,  all 
unconscious  of  the  shock  which  he    had 
given  me. 

To    make    the     acquaintance     of     the 
characters  in   this     drama,     and  under- 
ie  parts  they  play,  we  must     go 
back  about  25   \v;,rs,   to   the   days  when 
infamous    Hole-in-the-WaTl    gang,    as 
they    were    known   throughout   the   West 
and    Middle   West,      were     carrying     on 
•   criminal    operations  with   spectacu- 
lar .success.     The    gang    included     such 
Beu     Kilpatrick,     Bill   Carver, 
Harvey  Logan,     Butch    Cassidy,    Harry 
nigli   and   others   of  like   kidney, 
who   for  years  terrorized  the  inhabitants 
of  the   Black     Hil's     country  and     other 
of     Wyoming,     Montana     and 
South     Dakota    by    rustling    cattle.      rob- 
bing banks  and  occasionally    holding  up 
a   train. 

These    outlaws    were     also      known    as 
Wild    Bunch     from     Tom      Green 
»ty,   Texas."     Their   stronghold      in 
Jackson's  Hole,   Wyoming,  was   a     ren- 
de/.vous  particularly  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose— a  valley  surrounded     by     perpen- 
dicular walls,  into  which  there  was  but 
narrow  entrance.    On  several   occa 
sions,  one     man    stood    off  a    Sheriff's 

:•  there. 

In  Dakota,     the     gang     made     head- 
•ters  at     the  Lame     Johnny     ranch, 
Buffalo  Gap,  in  Fall  River  County. 
10  stolen  catt'-i  and  horsefc,  Were  pre- 
pared for  .market  and  .were  shipp'e<i    by 
way  of  Valentine,  Nebraska,  to  Omaha 


and  Sioux  City.  Lame  Johnny,  wh'> 
owned  this  ranch  until  he  was  haiig-'d 
by  vigilantes,  was  considered  a  lea-i<  r 
among  the  outlaws  and  furnished  them 
a  safe  refuge  find  fresh  mounts  when 
hard  pressed. 

On  the  night  of  June  2,  1900,  an 
press  train  of  the  Great  Northern  was 
held  up  by  six  masked  robbers  near 
Wagner.  Montana.  From  the  express 
car  they  took  $110,000  in  unsigned  cur- 
rency which  was  on  its  way  to  Helena, 
and  thousands  more  in  other  money  and 
valuables  taken  from  the  safe.  There 
was  no  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  ban- 
dits, but  every  bank  in  the  country  soon 
had  a  description  of  the  money,  which 
was  in  $10  and  $20  b?. Is. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  robbers  ap- 
parently made  no  effort  to  dispose  of 
their  loot.  The  United  States  Secret 
Service  bided  its  time,  however,  and  in 
June  of  1901  a  few  of  the  bills  made 
their  appearance  in  a  St.  Louis  bank, 
The  alarm  was  sent  out  by  John  E. 
Murphy,  chief  of  the  service  in  St. 
Louis,  with  instructions  to  comb  the 
city  for  the  parties,  of  whom  there  was 
but  a  meager  description. 

At  a  jewelry  store  near  Sixth  and 
Pine  streets,  where  the  man  had  given 
ral  of  the  stolen  bills  in  exchange 
for  diamonds,  we  picked  up  his  traijl — 
Detectives  Alphon.se  Guion,  James  Burke 
John  J.  McGrath,  William  P.  Grady, 
(leorge  Williams  and  myself,  ai 
time  ;i  Detective  Sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  case.  Leaving  the  jewelry  store,  we 
canvassed  the  saloons  in  the  restricted 
district,  where,  we  thought  he  was  most 
likely  to  be.  That  locality  was  then  the 
popular  center  for  criminal  refugees. 

In  a  saloon  at  Twenty-first  and 
Chestnut  streets  we  asked  the  proprie- 
tor if  any  of  the  stolen  currency  had 
appeared  there,  and  he  had  just  nega- 
tively answered  when  the  saloon's  Ne- 
gro porter,  named  Ellis,  came  in,  threw 
a  $.'20  bill  on  the  mahogany  bar  and  call- 
ed, "A  dfellar  out  of  twenty  and  a  bot- 
tle of  Bud." 

The  bill  lay  within  a  foot  of  my  hand 
and  I  picked  it  up  and  scrutinized  it 
carefifJy.  It  was  one  of  the  stolen 
bank  notes.  Then  we  esamin.e'd  the 
contents  of  the  cash  register  a^d  found 
several  more  of  them.  We  ordered  the 
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porter  to  lead  the  way  to  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  gotten  the  notes. 

Ellis  took  us  to  2016  Chestnut  street. 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  which  we  de- 
visod  on  the  way,  Guion  feigned  drunk- 
enness and  followed  the  porter  with  his 
bottle  of  beer  into  the  back  parlor,  with 
Wifianis  and  myself  holding  one  of 
Guion 's  arms  as  if  to  steady  him  on  his 
wobbling  legs. 

Sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  in  a 
deep  upholstered  chair,  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome,  welf-dressed  man  of 
striking  physical  proportions,  surround- 
ed by  several  women, 

Guion,  in  his  role  of  a  very  drunken 
visitor,  invited  everyone  to  have  a  drink 
with  him,  including  the  lone  man  in  the 
corner.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  Guion 
was  keeping  up  a  rapid-fire  gabble  of 
little  meaning,  just  the  disjointed  mon- 
ologue which  might  be  expected  from  a 
tipsy  man. 

Guion 's  patter  and  his  aimless  move- 
ments gave  Williams  and  me  the  neces- 
sary chance  to  work  our  way  nearer  to 
the  stranger's  chair.  Suddenly  Guion 
sobered  and  side-stepped,  and  Williams 
and  I  sprang  at  the  man,  pinning  his 
arms  to  his  sides.  lie  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  dumbfounded,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  was 
happening,  Williams  had  pulled  a  .38- 
caliber  Smith  &  Wesson  from  the  man's 
left  hip  pocket  and  I  had  pulled  a  .45 
Coft's  from  the  right  pocket.  Both 
pockets  of  his  coat  were  heavily  weight- 
ed with  cartridges  for  the  two  guns. 

We  did  not  know  it  until  a  few  days 
later,  but  our  prisoner  was  Ben  Kilp;i1- 
rick,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mem- 
bers of  the  "Hole-in-the-Wall"  gang, 
who,  despite  his  gory  record,  was  now 
undergoing  the  humiliation  of  his  fir.st 
arrest.  The  prisoner  turned  obstinate, 
remaining  silent  when  asked  for  his 
name  and  with  a  sneer  refusing  to  rise  to 
his  feet.  Evidently,  even  under  those 
circumstances,  ho  Mras  planning  to  make 
a  break.  And  it  was  then  that  I 
brought  upon  myself  a  bandit's  II 
for  vengeance  which  stayed  with  him 
until  his  death. 

I  kicked  him  in  the  shins. 

With  a  howl,  of  anger  and  a  shower  of 
epithets- he-  cam<>  .to  his  feet  and  w.is 
quickly  manacled  and  "  completely  sub- 


dued amid  a  chorus  of  female  cries  and 
hysterical  shouts.  On  his  person  we 
found  several  huadred  dollars  in  the 
stolen,  unsigned  currency  and  as  much 
more  in  good  bank  notes  which  he  had 
obtained  that  afternoon  as  change  when 
[Hirehasing  jewelry  and  beer. 

Our  search  also  revealed  a  hotel's 
room  key,  with  the  identifying  tag  re- 
moved, and  after  Kilpatrick  ?iad  been 
lodged  in  a  cell  at  the  old  Fof.r  Courts 
bui'ding,  Burke  and  I  began  a  tedious 
search  for  the  hotel  where  Kilpatrick 
had  been  staying.  Finally,  at  the  La- 
clede  Hotel,  the  clerk  partly  identified 
the  key,  but  said  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possibfe  to  ascertain  to  which  room  it 
belonged  until  a  check  could  be  made 
the  following  morning.  All  night  long 
Burke  and  I  watched  the  elevator. 

It  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  a  woman,  dressed  as  a  "cowgirf. " 
and  carrying  a  small  black  satchel, 
emerged  from  the  elevator,  paid  her  bill 
and  ordered  her  trunks  sent  to  Union 
Station  and  a  cab  for  herself.  We  quick- 
ly made  inquiries  of  the  clerk,  who  said 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  stopping 
at  the  hotel  for  several  days,  but  that 
the  husband  had  not  come  in  during  the 
night. 

The  woman  was  stepping  into  her  cab 
when  I  gently  requested  her  to  return 
to  the  hotel.  She  complied  readily 
enough.  Her  satchel  was  found  to  he 
filled  with  currency.  Meanwhile,  Burke 
had  halted  the  loading  of  the  trunks. 
One  of  them  proved  to  be  nearly  filled 
with  unsigned  bav.knotes. 

Questioning  the  woman  at  the  Four 
Courts,  we  learned  that  she  was  Laura 
Bullion,  alias  Laura  Carver,  the  widow 
of  BilJ  Carver,  who  had  been  killed  a 
short  time  before  at  Sonora,  Texas.  After 
a  few  days  in  j:i'l,  the  woman  talked 
freely  but  she  knew  very  little  of  the 
gang's  operations.  She  said  that  after 
Carver's  death  the  members  of  the 
"Wild  Bunch"  drew  straws  to  see  who 
would  care  for  his  widow,  and  that  Kil- 
patrick won. 

Kifpatriek,  during  all  the  time  he  v 
held  in  jail  before  his  trial,  uttered  not 
one  syllable  of  information,  even  when 
•'sweated"  by  Chief  D*-smoud.  He  was 
a  sphinx  ^and.-his  silence  continued  until- 
he  received  his  ::•,.  "tence  of  15  years  in 
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the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
Then  it  was  that  he  opened  up  and  vow- 
ed vengeance  upon  the  head  of  tin' 
'IT  in  (lie  presence  of  court  attaches 
;ui'l  officers.  1  w,-;s  informed  of  these 
threats  lint  p;iid  iii.tle  or  no  attention  to 
Ilicin.  Kilpatrick  served  part  of  his 
sentence,  \\  as  a  model  prisoner  ;\nd, 
with  time  off  for  good  behavior,  was  re- 
leased in  1912. 

The  threats  he  had  uttered  were  not 
idle  ones,  as  it  developed  later,  and  his 
us  of  accomplishment  were  far- 
reaching.  The  misdirected  revenge  oc- 
•ed  the  year  after  Kilpatrick  lost  his 
life  wlii'e  holding  up  a  Southern  Paci- 
fic train  near  Sanderson,  Texas,  a  month 
after  his  release.  David  A.  Tronsdale, 
the  Wells  Fargo  express  messenger,  end- 
ed Kilpal  rick's  career  with  one  terrific 
on  Hi"  head  with  an  ice  mallet. 

About  the  time  of  Kilpatrick 's  arrest 
in  St.  Louis,  Harvey  Logan,  another 
member  of  the  "Hofe-in-the-Wall"  gang 
was  arrested  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for 
the  murder  of  two  gamblers  and  two 
police  officers  there  and  was  sentenced 
to  serve  99  years  on  each  of  three 
counts,  or  a  total  of  297  years.  He  es- 
caped from  jail.  Logan  has  been  at 
large  ever  sine'\  lie  is  known  to  have 
: nied  for  a  while  to  his  old  haunts 
in  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota,  and  to 
have  been  there  at  the  time  of  the  Gih- 
bel  murder.  I  1  ave  llearned  recently 
111. -it  Logan  and  Butch  Cassidy  now  are 
operating  in  South  America,  in  a  re- 
mote section  of  the  Argentine,  at  a 
place  said  to  lie  similar  to  their  old  Jack- 
M.II'S  Hole  rendezvous. 

After   ji    period  of   service   as   Chief   of 

Pefectives  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  follow- 

by  several   years  of  practising  law  in 

St.  Louis,     I     took     up  my  residence  in 

•  li  Dakota,  at     Winner,   county  seat 

of  Tripp     County.     And     very     shortly 

thereafter,  had  I  but  stopped  to  analyze 

a  number  of  incidents,  I  could  have  seen 

the   working   out     of     Kilpatrick 's     re- 

tge. 

When  the  portion  of  the" Sioux  Indian 
land  known  as     the  Rosebud     Reserva- 
tion was  opened  to  settlement  in  1911, 
'ii   to  fissemb'l'e  from   all 
-  of  the  Uuite,d: -States.     New  to 
were,  established-  as  if  by  magic.   Thou- 
sands took     up  homesteads.         Bus 


flourished,  in  spite  of  crude  faciSities. 
So  quickly  did  a  feeling  of  camaraderie 
sprang  up  among  the  newcomers  that, 
within  Ihree  months  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  homesceker,  an  "old  settlers' 
picnic"  was  held  on  the  unbroken 
prairie. 

Naturally,  there  was  considerable  act- 
ivity in  the  safe  and  transfer  of  home- 
stead rights,  which  necessitated  the  use 
of  many  lively  automobiles,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned.  And  when 
Henry  Gibbel  cam'1,  from  a  little  town  in 
Iowa,  with  his  German  wife,  his  auto 
and  little  q'se,  he  soon  was  engaged  in 
taking  prospective  land  buyers  from  tho 
end  of  the  railroad  to  distant  parts  of 
the  interior.  Unassuming  and  inoffen- 
sive, it  is  probable  that  this  hard-work- 
ing man  never  had  an  enemy  in  his  life. 
Every  phase  of  his  career,  from  child- 
hood on,  was  gone  into  thoroughly  by 
paid  investigators  after  the  tragedy, 
without  their  finding  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  person  who  might  wish  him  harm. 

Henry  Gibbel's  auto  was  distinguish- 
ed from  ni'l  other  cars  in  the  vicinity, 
with  one  exception,  by  a  cream-colored 
stream  line  near  the  top  of  each  door. 
The  exception  was  my  car.  Although 
the  two  cars  weiv  not  of  the  same  make 
the  stripes  made  them  look  very  much 
alike,  to  the  casual  observer.  Moreover, 
automobiles  were  comparatively  new  in 
those  days  and  nearly  everybody  wore 
the  regulation  cap  which  was  thought 
to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  car. 

Late  in  September,  1913,  Gibbel  took 
a  parly  of  prospective  land  buyers 
to  Colouie,  a  .'mall  town  about  nine 
mii'es  distant  .*!rom  the  county  seat, 

where  he   i 'ived    his  pay  and     started 

back.  That  was  the  last  time  he  was 
seen  alive.  Two  weeks  later  the  body 
of  Henry  Gibbel  was  found  near  his  car 
which  had  been  backed  into  a  deep 
draw  on  the  prairie. 

The  body  had  been  removed  from  the 
car  and  laid  on  the  ground  '  alongside. 
Blood  stains  on  the  seat  and  footboard 
indicated  that  he  had  been  murdered  in 
the  car.  It  was  evident  that  robbery 
had  not  been  the  motive,  for  bis  watch, 
and  Ju.oaey  wore  in  lii&.  pockets,  n.u- 
rouchcil.  T!K:  Coroner"  found  that  his.' 
i  had  h'-.-.n  caused  by  a  .45-calibor 

- 
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bullet  which  entered  the  back  of  his 
head. 

Everybody  was  shocked  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  Gib- 
bel. It  seemed  such  an  atrocious  crime, 
lacking  any  sort  of  motive.  The  Sher- 
iff' did  his  utmost,  even  Pinkerton  de- 
1  fctives  were  put  to  work  and  the  eoun- 
1y  spent  more  than  $10,000  in  an  effort 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  but  in  vain.  No 
arrests  took  its  place  among  the  unsolv- 
ed murder  mysteries  of  the  country. 

And  a  dozen  years  later,  while  chat- 
ting idly  with  a  chance  acquaintance  in 
the  smoking  compartment,  I  learned  of 
my  own  narrow  escape  from  the  1ml  <.-t 
wliich  was  intended  for  me  but  which 
ended  the  life  of  Gibbel.  The  storm 
was  roaring  outside  as  we  sat  there  in 
the  swaying  train  and  smoked  and  talk- 
ed at  our  ease.  The  big  cattle  man,  it 
was  obvious,  had  not  been  one  of  the 
gang  but  he  had  known  some  of  them 
and  some  of  their  friends.  He  knew 
the  inside  story,  but  not  how  much  it 
staggering  me. 

Harvey  Logan  had  been  visiting  old 
acquaintances  in  That  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  Gibbel  murder, 
said  the  cattt'e  man  in  answer  to  my 
•ess-seeming,  questions,  but  departed 
immediately  after  the  killing,  and  it  was 
not  until  Logan  was  on  his  way  to  South 
America  that  he  learned  that  the  wrong 
man  had  been  killed. 

"Murder  wilfl  out,"  says  the  old  pro- 
verb. And  so  did  (his  plot  to  commit  a 
murder,  which  lu;d  its  inception  on 
Chestnut  stree,  St.  Louis,  HO  many  years 


More  About  the  James  Boys 

Editor  Frontier  Times: 

Your  issue  for  May,  1927,  contained 
an  article  by  !{<;v.  .1.  A.  Hydcr  on  the 
early  life  of  the  James  boys' 

I  have  been  able  to  secure  a  lot  of  in- 
formation relating  to  Jesse  and  Frank 
James  from  Mr.  j.  T.  Brown  who,  while 
t.in  years  younger  than  Jesse  James,  was 
/  intimate  with  the  great  bandit, 
who  frequently,  visited  the  Brown  home 
ami  on  "many  oov-a'sions  slept  with  Brovm. 

After  the  mur.icr  of  Jesse  James  Mr. 
Brown's  father  was  called  to  take 


charge  of  the  remains,  the  identity     of 
which  was  not  in  question. 

Mr.  Hyder's  statement  that  Frank 
James  was  able  "to  ride  in  a  lope  down 
a  lane  about  a  mile  long  putting  a  bullet 
in  the  top  of  every  stake  the  e; 
length"  may  well  be  passed  with  the 
comment  that  the  stakes  mint  have  been 
well  separated  or  the  bandit  was  excep- 
tionally armed.  Mr.  Brown  assures  me 
that  Je^7se  was  a  much  better  revolver 
shot  than  Frank,  and  able  to  hit  about 
one  fence  post  out  of  three,  loping  or 
running  his  horse  past  them. 

Mr.  Brown  correctly  describe?  Mrs. 
Samuels,  the  mother  of  the  James  boys, 
as  a  very  short  a  lu  fleshy  latlv  and  fixes 
her  height  at  not  more  than  five  feet. 
Mrs.  Samuels  was  first  married  to 
James,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons. 
Frank  being  the  oldest  and  Jesse  the 
youngest,  the  middle  boy  dying  in  early 
youth.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
James,  she  married  Mr.  Samuels,;  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  killed  by  the 
Tinkertoii  operatives  at  the  time  her 
home  was  shelled  and  her  arm  blo\vu 
off,  at  which  time  neither  of  the  bandits 
were  at  home,  a  fact  that  could  have 
been  easily  verified  by  the  officers  be- 
fore the  assault  was  made.  She  had  no 
third  husband. 

Jesse  was  killed  on  April  1st,  1882, 
instead  of  1875  as  Mr.  Hyder  remembers. 
Sideuphoden  was  coroner  in  St.  Joseph 
at  the  time  and  Mrs.  James  would  nol 
allow  him  to  conduct  the  funeral  but 
Mr.  Brown,  Sr.,  employ  another 
dcrtaker.  Both  the  coroner  and  the 
sheriff  of  Buchanan  county  knew  Jesse 
well,  so  there  was  no  call  for  Mr.  Il\ 
der's  identification  of  the  body  of  I  lie 
murdered  bandit.  This  sheriff,  like  others 
in  the  state,  frequently  met  Jesse  on  tin- 
street  and  always  addressed  him  as  "Mi- 
Howard,"  although  perfectly  aware  of 
his  identity. 

Jesse  was  born  in  1845  and  Mr.  Hy- 
der knew  him  when  he  was  .14  years  of 
age  and  when  he  had  trained  bis  iio> 
to  show  disgust  at  the .  mention  of  Gen- 
eral  Grant 's     name     Jesse  was     11     in 
1859  and  Grain  was  practically  an  un- 
known quantity,  not  in  the  army  at    , 
time. 

MORVE  £,_  WEAVER 
Visalia,  California. 
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Early  Coryell  County  History 

A  Pa/ier  llentl  by  J.  If.  Oristnan  at  a  Htimion  of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Bell 
County,  at  Belton,  Texas,  September  4th,    !!/(>•:. 


^»     II H      FIHST    set! lenient      of    Cor- 

Oyell   Oo'iMty,  Texas,  was  at  Port 
(Jates.  near  the  Leon  River,  six 
miles  below  the  town  of  Gates- 
ville.     In     the  year       1849     the     United 
States  Government   established   a   fort   in 
honor  of  Goner,',!   ( Sates,     a  Federal  offi- 
cer    The   garrison     consisted     of     three 
companies    of      cavalry,    c.ommamled      by 
Lieutenant    Horace   ilaldcman,  and  these 

<ps  were  sen!  there  from  Austin  and 
in  their  march  to  Fort  Gates  passed 
through  Bell  County,  and  laid  out.  what 
was  subsequently  I  nown  as  "ol'd  mili- 
tary road,"  entering  the  county  near 
Prairie  Dell,  tlu-nc.  to  Salado  Springs, 
thence  to  Lampasiis  River,  crossing  at 
Boh  Childers  (now  known  as  Shanklin's 
Mill),  thence  t-.>  Nolan  Springs,  where 
Helton  is  now  situated,  thence  to  the 
Leon  near  the  present  bridge  and  thence 
In  Fort  dates.  AJ'ierward  another  road 
was  opened  we-:  of  Belton  which  made 
a  shorter  route  between  Austin  and  over 
which  military  supplies  were  transport- 
ed. As  .soon  as  this  fort  was  estab- 
lished nearly  all  -he  families  in  the  up- 
per country,  comprising  all  the  settle- 
ments above  the  three  forks  of  Little 
River,  upon  invitation  of  the  military 

-onties  and  for  protection  against 
tin-  Indians,  move.]  to  Fort  Gates  and 
were  provided  with  temporary  but  com- 

.-dilc  homes  .1  ich  were  erected  by 
I  he  I'nited  Stat.  s  soldiers.  Very  soon 
good  log  barracks  were  built  for  the 
families  residing  there,  and  hence  Fort 
Gates  was  the  n.i.'"iAis  of  the  settlement 
of  Coryell  County,  and  most  of  the  im- 
migration came  ill-  re  for  protection,  un- 
til it  grew  to  be  u  considerable  settle- 
ment In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1'">4,  by  order  of  'tie  General  Govern- 
ment, the  soldiers  evacuated  Fort  Gates, 

ibiished  garriso-  •••  at  Fort  Chadbourno 
(now  in  Coke  County)   and     Fort  Phan 
Hill    (now  in  Taylor  County.)       A 

-iber     of     families  remained  at     Fort 

s     and     co -dinned     to     occupy     the 

..nd  barrack1-  left  by  the  soldiers. 

which  were  very  com  fort  able,     and     as 

they  belonged  to  the  government  and  no 


one  exercised  •!  iv  ownership  or  control 
over  them  they  were  occupied  by  emi- 
grants from  different  states.  Among 
them  the  writer  hereof  arrived  there  on 
the  4th  day  of  \jnil,  1854,  with  his  fam- 
ily. At  that  ti?ne  the  only  business 
house  in  Waco  \\  as  a  grocery  in  a  log 
house  on  the  Hraxcs  River.  We  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  country,  and 
though  there  was  a  cordon  of  military 
posts  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
West,  yet.  as  is  well  known,  the  Indians 
would  slip  aroii  •.!  these  military  garri- 
sons and  raid  the  lower  country  during 
the  light  of  the  moon,  stealing  horses 
and  killing  and  scalping  the  settlers. 

On  the  (ith  day  of  April,  1854,  two 
days  after  my  arrival  at  Fort  Gates,  we 
saw  a  man  comi  •  down  the  valley  on 
horseback  riding  very  fast,  and  he  re- 
ported thai  a  woman  and  two  children 
who  lived  near  1  ,-.d  either  been  captur- 
ed or  murdered  by  Indians  during  the 
the-  absence  of  i.  •,•  husband,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  making  preparations  to 
attack  us.  that  light.  Our  defensive 
force  consisted  i  I  some  twenty  men, 
poorly  armed  with  old  fashioned  long 
mu/zle-loading  Hint  and  percussion  lock 
rifles.  There  we-e  no  pistols  in  use  at 
that  time.  It  VMS  late  in  the  afternoon. 
We  organized  for  defense  and  at  once 
sent  of  six  of  our  best  young 

men,  mounted  <-ii  our  best  horses,  with 
orders  to  procee  t  immediately  to  the 
house  were  the  lady  and  the  two  chil- 
dren had  been  cuuuired  or  murdered,  to 
take  the  trail'  of  the  Indians  and  watch 
their  movements  until  dark  and  learn,  if 
possible,  their  intentions  and  to  report 
at  once.  Our  ne'.t  move  was  to  locate 
our  women  and  children  as  near  togeth- 
er as  possible  i;i  the  most  convenient 
and  safe  place  .''  <  defense.  The  houses 
were  so  far  apart  that  we  abandoned  a 
portion  of  them  and  placed  the  women 
and  children  in  as  small  a  circle  as  pos- 
sible so  we  could  r  ve  them  more  secure 
protection  i;  of  attack.  The  men 

boys  inspect  cu  their  guns  and  pre- 
pared anumniition,  and  the  ladies  assist- 
ed in  molding  bullets,  and  at  night  each 
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man  took  his  position  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  1  "ise  occupied  by  the 
women  and  children,  there  to  remain 
during  the  night  to  watch  and  wait. 
Ten  o'clock  fou  id  us  without  any  news 
from  the  young  ni=  n  who  went  to  look 
for  the  Indians,  and  considerable  an- 
xiety was  manifested  by  their  friends 
as  to  their  safety.  Word  from  the  out- 
side picket  line  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  hous<j  was  occasionally  pass- 
ed to  assure  them  ihat  all  was  quiet  and 
Iliat  no  enemy  had  been  discovered 

As1  Ihe  niii'ht  WO'.T-  on  Uie  guards  were 
cautioned  not  (o  relax  but  to  redouble 
their  vigilance,  and  our  object  was  to 
meet  the  Indians  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement  and  to  inform  them  by  a  few 
well  directed  sho1^  that  we  were  prepar- 
ed to  meet  them  <>nd  defend  ourselves. 
All  had  become  quiet  in  the  house.  The 
little  children  were  sleeping  the  sweet 
sleep  of  innocence,  unconscious  of  any 
danger,  while  the  mothers  with  heavy- 
hearts  anxiously  and  patiently  watched 
their  loved  ones,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  the  firing  of  guns,  the 
clash  of  arms  ;\\vl  the  hideous  yells  of 
the  blood-thirsty  .'-wages.  You  can  bet- 
ter imagine  than  I  can  depict  the 
awful  feelings  of  the  poor  wo  -ten 
that  night,  but  nothing  transpired  to 
break  the  terrib'j  silence.  No  Indians 
were  seen  or  heard  during  the  night,  and 
our  leaders  concluded  that  the  Indians 
must  have  become  aware  of  the  careful 
preparations  we  had  made  for  their  re- 
ception. We  felt  that  the  danger  for 
the  present  was  past,  but  though  some- 
what relieved,  we  had  no  assurance  of 
peace  in  the  future.  Our  scouts  sent 
out  the  evening  before  had  not  returned 
nor  had  we  heard  a  word  from  them,  or 
from  the  lady  and  two  children,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  captured  or  murdered 
the  day  before.  We  could  not  spare 
another  detail  as  t>ur  defensive  force 
would  have  been  too  much  weakened, 
and,  while  some  were  anxious  to  go,  the 
majority  said  no,  that  there  were  too 
few  of  us  and  we  should  remain  togeth- 
er for  the  better  protection  of  ourselves 
and  families. 

About  ten  o'clock  our  boys  returned 
tired  and  worn  oat,  as  they  had  not  slept 
or  eaten,  but  they  were  not  able  to  give 
us  any  further  information  about  the 


Indians  or  the  lady  and  the  two  chil- 
dren. Our  informant  of  the  day  before 
had  seen  several  Indians  enter  the  house 
and  then  come  out  with  household  plun- 
der, clothing,  etc.,  which  they  destroyed 
or  scattered  over  1he  yard  and  pointed 
toward  Fort  Gates,  indicating  that  they 
intended  to  make  ;:n  attack  upon  us 
there.  This  informant  secreted  him- 
self so  as  not  to  !>e  seen  by  the  Indians. 
He  did  not  see  the  lady  or  the  children, 
but  supposed  they  were  in  the  house 
when  the  Indians  entered.  Our  scouts 
had  proceeded  to  the  house  and  found 
the  situation  as  described  by  our  first 
informant,  but  were  unable  to  find  the 
lady  or  the  children,  and  it  was  natural- 
ly supposed  they  had  been  captured  or 
carried  away  by  the  Indians,  and  our 
scouts  had  taken  up  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians and  followed  it  until  dark  which 
brought  them  to  a  cedar  brake  they  were 
unable  to  penetrate. 

During  the  day  several  persons  from 
curiosity  went  to  the  house  to  see  what 
the  Indians  had  done  and  made  a  close 
search  in  and  about  the  house  to  see  if 
something  could  rot  be  found  to  give  a 
clue  to  the  fate  or  the  missing  ones.  The 
house  was  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
cedar  brake,  and  in  search  some  distance 
from  the  house,  the  lady  and  children 
were  found  hidden  in  a  thicket  of  cedar 
brush.  It  seems  that  the  lady  had  dis- 
covered the  Indif.ns  before  they  got  to 
her  house,  and  she  took  her  little  chil- 
dren and  slipped  out  of  the  house  and 
secreted  herself  and  children  in  the  ce- 
dar brake  before  the  Indians  discovered 
her,  and  she  was  not  seen  by  our  in- 
formant who  saw  the  Indians  enter  the 
house  the  day  before.  She  had  remain- 
ed there  quietly  secreted  in  that  lone- 
some wilderness,  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  her  husband  and  friends 
during  that  long  dreary  night,  patient- 
ly laboring  with  her  loved  ones  to  keep 
them  comfortable,  with  nothing  but  the 
bare  ground  for  bed  and  the  starry 
heavens  for  a  covering,  until  the  morn- 
ing light  appeared.  She  was  afraid  to 
leave  her  hiding  place  or  to  make  any 
noise  whatever  lest  the  Indians  might 
still  be  near  and  find  her,  and  so  she  re- 
mained there  till  -late  in  the.  afternoon, 
and  when  she  heard  her  rescuers  talking 
she  was  so  excited  that  she  would  not 
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raise  her  head  for  fear  they  were  In- 
dians. She  was  so  horror  stricken  from 
the  effects  of  her  narrow  escape  from 
the  savages  that  she  did  not  even  re- 
cognize the  voices  of  any  of  those  per- 
sons, and  they  1  -'rally  discovered  her, 
else  she  might  have  remained  there  and 
met  death  hy  starvation.  I  am  not  able 
tn  remember  her  name,  which  is  doubt- 
less due  to  my  recent  arrival  and  the 
great  excitement  under  which  I  was 
laboring  at  the  time. 

1'p  to  this  time  we  were  a  part  of 
Bell  County,  but  the  legislature  about 
that  time  cut  off  into  a  new  county  and 
named  it  Coryell',  MI  honor  of  James  Cor- 
yell,  a  Texas  pioneer  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  of  the  Brazos, 
an  aceounl  of  vhich  is  given  by  Mr. 
Newton  C.  Duncan  in  his  paper  read  here 
to-day.  An  election  for  county  officers 
was  ordered  by  the  County  -Judge  of 
Hell  County  and  was  heM  at  Fort  dates 
on  the  r>th  of  May  ]*.">!.  As  [  remem- 
ber, about  4.'!  votes  were  east.  O.  T. 
Tyler  was  elected  Chief  Justice;  T.  15. 
Pollard,  District  (  ierk  :  John  C.  Russell', 
County  Clerk;  Jesse  llarrol,  Sheriff;  R. 
G.  Grant,  County  Treasurer;  j-.iul  old 
man  Carson.  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Harvy 
1  licks.  A.  Flane.ry,  J.  L.  Montgomery 
and  Thomas  Trimier  were  elected  Coun- 
ty Commissiners. 

In  -July,  1834,  fne  county  seat  was  lo- 
cated at  Gatesville,  and  the  town  was 
laid  off  in  lots  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Collard,  the 
writer  being  one  of  the  chain  carriers. 
county  site  v,  as  donated  by  R.  G. 
Grant,  who  had  purchased  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  adjacent  and  had 
erected  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  and 
a  distillery,  operating  the  same  by  water 
power  with  a  brush  dam  built  across 
the  Leon  River  about  a  mile  from,  the 
town  site.  Mr.  Grant  who  owned  the 
ii  lots  had  a  public  sale  of  lots  in  the 
month  of  July,  1854,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  a  large  crowd,  many  of  them  from 
Waco,  Helton  and  Marliu,  and  Mr.  Grant 
with  his  usual  open  heart  entertained 
the  crowd  and  stimulated  the  bidding 
by  placing  a  barrel  of  pure  corn  whis- 
k>'v  of  his  own  make,  a  barrel  of  sugar 
and  a  barrel  of  water,  w.ith  the  heads  all 
knocked  out,  tin  cups  and  suitable 
benches  for  seats,  iu  the  centre  of  .  the 
public  square,  and  invited  everybody  to 


help  themselves  to  whiskey,  sugar  and 
water,  straight,  or  mixed — to  suit  their 
own  tastes:  every  fellow  doing  his  own 
mixing.  The  barrel  sat  there  all  day, 
free  to  all,  and  everybody  drank  as 
much  as  he  wanted,  but  there  WJis  not  a 
sin.irle  drunk  man  011  the  ground. 

The  first  mail  route  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  IS.")"),  and  was  from 
Helton  to  Gatesville,  and  the  writer 
hereof  carried  the  first  mail  over  said 
route  on  a  gray  Spanish  pony.  The 
only  farm  in  the  i  ounty  at  that  time  was 
one  opened  by  O  T.  Tyler  about  the 
jear  1850.  liel'or.-  there  were  any  settle- 
ments in  the  county.  It  was  opened  in 
order  to  furnish  c-'Hi  to  the  soldiers  at 
Fort  Gates,  and  .  products  we.re  haul- 
ed to  Fort  Phantom  Hill  and  Fort  Chad- 
bourne  on  the  removal  of  the  troops  to 
those  points.  This  farm  was  situated 
on  the  I, .'on  Hive'-,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low Gatesville,  aboul  one  mile  above  the 
place  now  known  as  Leon  Junction,  on 
the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad.  The  farm 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  on 
land  owned  by  William  II.  King,  of 
Houston,  and  leased  by  Tyler  who  i»nt 
the  same  in  cultivation.  0.  T.  Tyler,  11. 
McKay  and  Col.  William  C.  Dalrymple 
formed  a  partnership  and  took  .a  con- 
tract to  furnish  corn,  hay,  etc.,  to  the 
troops  while  at  Fort  Gates  and  after- 
wards 1o  furnish  them  at  Phantam  Hill 
and  Cluidbourii".  The  "old  Phantom 
Hill  Road"  as  it  was  called  by  the  early 
settlers,  was  the  first  mark  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  territory  out  of  which  the 
counties  of  Cory  ell,  Hamilton  and  Com- 
anche  were  afterwards  carved,  but  the 
old  road  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
and  occupies  a  place  in  many  farms  and 
pastures,  but  the  old  trail  is  easily  re- 
cognixed  and  looks  familiar  to  the  old 
settlers.  It  reminds  them  of  the  dan- 
gers passed  through  in  the  years  long 
ago  while  traveling  that  road  when  the 
blood-thirsty  Indian  was  roving  over 
our  country  without  let  or  hindrance, 
seeking  vengeance  on  all  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  meet  up  with  him. 
This  road  was  laid  out  and  made  by 
Tyler,  McKay  and  Dalrymple  in  hauling 
corn  and  supplies  to  Forts  Phantom  Hill 
and  Chadbourne  by  the  soldiers  moving 
from  Fort  Gates  to  those  outposts. 

In  1854  I  was  with  a  party  consisting 
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of  old  man  Baty,  Lem  Murrell,  W.  W. 
Hammack  and  J.  H.  Collard  and  inter- 
cepted ;  the  Phantom  Hill  road  on  the 
head  waters  of  Plum  Creek  and  went  up 
the  divide  between  the  Cow  House  and 
Leon  Rivers  crossing  the  south  fork  of 
the  Leon  where  the  County  Seat  of  Com- 
anche  County  was  afterwards  tempor- 
arily located  (old  Cora)  and  crossed  In- 
dian Creek  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
present  town  of  Comanche.  Along  that 
road  we  saw  a  sight  that  we  never  wit- 
nessed_before  or  since  and  which  cha1' 
lenges  the  belief  oi'  anyone  except  he  be 
an  old  Texan.  When  the  soldiers  mov- 
ed along  that  trail  the  spring  before, 
Tyler,  McKay  and  Dalrymple  sent  along 
wagons'  loaded  with  corn  and  the  corn 
scattered  and  dropped  in  the  wagon 
tracks  and  being  a  wet  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  corn  came  up  and  grew  and  mat- 
ured. It  was  scattered  along  the  trail 
and  every  now  and  then  a  stalk  of  corn 
with  a  good  ear  on  it  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere  from  ten  to  a  hundred  yards 
apart.  We  could  trace  the  trail  as  far 
in  advance  as  we  could  see  by  the  row 
of  corn.  It  was  strange  to  see  cpvn 
growing  in  the  open  prairie,  fifty  miles 
from  any  inhabitant,  where  the  farmer's 
plow  had  never  penetrated  the  soil,  but 
such  was  the  fact  and  not  a  blade  of  it 
had  ever  been  disturbed,  for  there  was 
no  stock  in  the  country  to  molest  it  In 
fact,  the  horses  and  cattle,  that  were 
raised  in  the  country  at  that  time  anjl 
for  many  years  afterward,  would  not 
eat  corn,  but  preferred  the  grass,  and 
when  farmers  commenced  to  keep  up 
their  work  horses  and  feed  them,  the 
first  question  on  buying  or  trading  for 
a  horse  would  be  "Will  he  eat  corn?" 
It  was  some  trouble  to  learn  a  Texas 
grass  raised  horse  to  eat  corn,  and  some 
would  never  eat  very  much.  Wagon 
load  after  wagon  load  of  corn  could  have 
been  gathered  from  this  long  row,  as  it 
extended  from  the  Tyler  farm  on  the 
Leon  River  to  Fort  Phantom  Hill,  a 
distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles. 
This  road  was  used  by  Tyler,  McKay  and 
Dalrymple  in  hauling  corn  to  Fort 
Phantom  Hill  and  Fort  Chadbourne, 
and  they  not  only  hauled  the  supply  cm 
Tyler's  farm  on  Leon  river,  but  they 
b'q'ught  c'prn  along  ckwn  the  Iiton  and 
Little  rivers  as  far  as  Came'von.  and  the 


road  used  by  them  in  hauling  the  corn 
from  that  part  of  th-3  country  was  known 
for  many  years  a«  ti.e  "old  C.VH  road" 
and  passed  up  the  divide  east  of  Little 
River  and  the  Leon  and  connected  with 
the  old  Phantom  Hill  road  at  Tyler's 
farm  in  Coryell  County. 

In  a  frontier  country  people  are  a 
law  unto  themselves  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  code  of  honesty  is  more  strict 
than  most  people  now-a-days  imagine. 
For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  Coryell  County  there  was  only  one  re- 
ported case  of  theCt  and  I  will  relate  the 
circumstances.  A  party  of  some  eight 
or  ten  cow  men  were  hunting  stock  on 
Bee  House  Creek. 

A  stranger  fell  in  with  them,  whose 
name  they  did  not  learn,  but  the  cow- 
boys called  him  "Draggle  tail."  He 
stayed  with  them  in  camp  that  night  and 
next  mornng  a  gun  was  missing,  and 
somehow  they  all  knew  that  "Draggle 
tail"  was  the  guilty  man,  and  when  they 
accused  him  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge his  crime  and  stated  that  he  had 
hid  it  during  the  night  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  it.  The  gun -was  found 
where  he  located  it  and  then  it  was  "all 
off"  with  Mr.  Draggle  Tail.  They 
thought  he  ought  to  be  punished,  but  did 
not  want  to  injure  him  seriously.  They 
also  thought  he  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  leave  the  country,  as  such  men  were 
not  needed  and  not  allowed  to  live  in 
Coryell  County  at  that  time.  After 
consultation  the  boys  concluded  to  give 
him  a  taste  of  the  cow  whip,  which  in 
those  days  consisted  of  a  stock  about 
eighteen  inches  long,,  with  the  heavy- 
plaited  whip  and  lash  about  fifteen  feet 
long  attached,  and  an  experienced  hand 
could  split  the  hide  of  a  cow  at  every 
lick.  Mr.  Draggle  Tail,  who  rode  a  good 
pony,  was  allowed  to  select  a  man  out 
of  the  crowd  to  do  the  whipping  and 
and  was  to  have  fifteen  feet  allowance 
for  a  start  and  a  chance  to  go  free  if  he 
could  outrun  the  cowboy,  otherwise  he 
was  to  take  the  lash  for  half  a  mile 
every  time  the  cowboy  could  reach  him 
with  the  whip.  He  selected  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Deaton  to  do  the 
whipping,  but  Mi  Draggle  Tail  was 
very  unfortunate  in  his  choice,  for  Dea- 
ton was.  tie.  most  exp'ert  man  in  the 
crowd  with  a  whip  and  had  a  fast  horse. 
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Deaton  gave  him  twenty  feet  the  start 
and  told  -him  to  "go."  Off  they  went 
and  about  the  third  jump  Beaton's  whip 
split  the  clothing  on  his  back,  a  few 
more  licks  reached  the  hide,  and  when 
iv.ium  left  him  the  blood  was  streaming 
from  his  back.  Mr.  Draggle  Tail  was 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  in  that  country 
;i:i\  more.  To?n  Deaton  once  lived  in 
r>el'l  Comity  and  was  well  known  to 
many  of  the  old  settlers. 

The  firsi  District  Court  in  Coryell 
County  was  opened  on  the  1st  day  of 
March'.  is:>(>.  Officers  present;  R.  E.  B. 
for,  of  Independence,  District  Judge; 
Nichols  W.  Battle,  of  Waco,  Distract  At- 
torney; Lei-oy  II.  Allen,  Sheriff;  T.  B. 
Pollard,  District  Clerk;  Samuel  Friend, 
Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Attorneys 
present,  J.  L.  L.  MeCall,  from  Waco,  one 
or  two  attorneys  from  Marlin,  whose 
names  I  do  not  remember,  F.  W.  Famit- 
leroy  and  John  C.  Russell,  resident  at- 
torneys. 

There  were  no  civil  cases  on  the  doc- 
ket and  only  one  criminal  case  of  im- 
porianee  was  tried.  The  court  house 
was  si!  uafed  on  the  South  East  corner  of 
the  public  square,  and  was  20x30  feet, 
one  story  high,  was  built  of  plank,  in 
I *.">!,  by  Jack  Turney  and  was  purchased 
by  the  County. 

I  will  now  mention  some  Indian  a; 
tacks  UIIDII  the  settlers  during  the  early 
days  of  the  comity  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory. Charles  Elam,  a  man  about  '•>(> 
years  of  age,  lived  on  Henson  Creek  ten 
miles  south  west  of  Gatesville.  He  was 
walking  on  the  mountain  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  his  home  hunting  horses,  and 
not  apprehending  any  danger  whatevi-r. 
The  Indians  approached  him  and  shot 
him  with  arrows,  killing  him  instantly. 
This  was  the  first  Indian  murder  in  the 
county.  He  wsa  killed  in  the  morning 
and  his  body  was  found  a  few  hours 
al'ierwards  and  the  neighbors  assembled 
and  buried  him.  A  uhort  time  after- 
ds  tlif  Indians  stole  about  thirty 
of  horses,  belonging  to  Col.  JH.  W. 
Cook  who  lived  a  few  miles  above  Gates- 
ville on  the  Mayberry  place.  Cook  saw 
them  drive  the  horses  off.  A  party  con- 
,t:  Cook,  Col.  J.  M.  Norris,  W.  W. 
Jlamuiiick,  the- writer,  and  several'. others 
pursued  Uic  Indians-  but  they  escaped  ou 
account  of  being  'able  to  travel  at  night, 


which  we  could  not  do,  as  there  were  no 
roads,  and  we  wore  comparative  strangers 
in  the  country.  William  Lewis  who 
came  with  me  to  Fort  Gates  and  had 
moved  out  near  the  present  town  of 
Brownwood  was  imirdered  by  the  In- 
dians about  this  time,  and  being  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  we  having  lived  neigh- 
bors in  Arkansas,  I  went  in  person  to 
see  about  his  family,  but  found  that  all 
of  them  except  on-  son  had  gone  to  Lam- 
pa  sas  for  safety.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  lover 
of  fine  horses  and  just  after  dinner  he 
and  his  little  boy,  Willie,  went  out  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  to  drive 
the  horses  up  to  salt  them.  While  they 
were  herding  them  the  Indians  killed  Mr 
Lewis  by  shooting  him  with  arrows.  Little 
Willie  saw  the  Indians  before  his  father 
did  and  ran  for  the  house  and  escaped 
while  they  murdered  his  father.  The 
Indians  then  herded  up  the  horses  and 
drove  them  a  shoit  distance  to  Mullens' 
ranch,  where  there  were  two  men  herd- 
ing 150  head  of  horses  that  belonged  to 
Mullins.  The  L  dians  drove  off  the 
whole  herd,  together  with  Lewis'  herd, 
in  broad  daylight  in  the  presence  of  the 
herders.  When  T  returned  home  I 
found  excitement  at  fever  heat.  The 
news  from  .Veal's  Creek  in  Bosque  Coun- 
ty was  horrible  and  heart-rending.  The 
blood-thirsty  savages  had  fully  shown 
their  hand  and  left  no  doubt  as  to*  what 
this  intentions  were. 

They  captured  Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss 
I, (MM ley  at  their  h  mes  and  after  carry- 
ing them  some  distance  murdered  them. 
Thev  also  captured  the  two  young  misses 
Lemleys  who  were  some  distance  from 
the  house  washing  the  family  clothes, 
and  the  Indians  kept  them  two  days  and 
nights,  taking  off  all  their  clothes,  as  is 
their  custom  and  turned  them  loose  near 
the  town  of  Stephenville,  about  thirty 
miles  from  where  they  were  captured. 
Two  young  men  by  the  name  of  Monroe 
and  one  named  Knight  were  murdered 
in  tin-  same  neighborhood  within  a  weefc 
or  two  of  each  other.  Also  two  Bap 
ininMers.  A  Mr.  White  and  an 
other  gentlemen  with  him  met  the  In- 
dians on  the  mountain  ten  miles  above 
Gatesville  and  ran.  for  their  lives  and 
saved  their  calps  by  getting  into  the 
brush  nd.  secre'inj.-.  themselves  from  -the 
Indians.  White  was  severely  wounded 
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and  the  other  IDUII  was  fatally  wound- 
ed and  died.  A  man  named  Johnson 
who  was  murdered  at  Johnson's  Peak 
and  his  little  son  was  captured,  a  detail- 
ed account  of  which,  written  by  Capt.  R. 
B.  Barry,  will  be  found  in  Willbarger's 
History  of  Indian  Depredations  (pp.  i:>0- 
411)  .' 

The  above  tragedies,  and  perhaps, 
others,  occurred  during  the  year  1857, 
prior  to  which  time  there  had  been  com- 
parative immunity  from  Indians  raids. 
Thereafter  the  Indians,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, made  almost  monthly  forays  into  1 lie 
country,  stealing  horses,  murdering  and 
capturing  the  cimens  along  the  frontier. 

About  1858  old  man  L'erryman,  who 
lived  on  Cow  House  Creek,  met  several 
Indians  on  hi.-.  w;iy  from  his  home  to 
(iatesville.  The  Indians  charged  upon 
him.  He  put  spur  and  whip  to  his 
horse  and  it  was  a  race  for  life.  He 
made  for  the  nearest  thicket  six  hundred 
yards  distant.  The  Indians  were  elu-e 
to  him  before  he  saw  them  and  were  very 
soon  close  enough  1o  commence  tiring  at 
him  with  their  arrows.  He  was  urg- 
ing his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  when 
just  before  reaching  the  thicket  there  was 
a  boggy  branch.  His  horse  plunged 
into  the  branch  and  stuck  in  the  mire 
and  not  being  able  to  extricate  himself, 
the  old  man  went  into  the  mud  and 
water  with  Indian  arrows  flying  thick 
and  fast  about  hrm,  but  luckily  none  of 
them  hit  him.  He  crawled  out  of  the 
branch  and  by  an  extraordinary  effort 
reached  the  thicket  in  safety  and  secret- 
ed himself,  leaviiig  the  horse,  bridle  and 
saddle.  The  Indians  did  not  pursue 
him  any  further  than  the  branch  and 
contented  themselves  by  capturing  his 
horse  and  outfit.  Tho  old  gentleman 
saw  no  more  of  them  and  proceeded 
with  all  possible  haste  to  th«  more  dense 
portion  of  the  thicket,  located  him-sel'f 
and  prepared  for  defense  the  best  he 
eould,  for  he  had  no  weapon  except  an 
old  single  barrelled  pistol,  and  ho  bi>- 
lieved  the  Indians  knew  his  defens. 
condition  and  would  surround  and  mur- 
d<  r  him.  Believing  hi^  end  was  near 
he  took  his  memoi  andura  book  and  pen- 
cil and  wrote  his -last  will  and  testament 
and  deposited  it  in  the  leaves,  hoping 
tht  it  might  some  day  be  found.  Here 
he  remained  from  early  morning  until 


late  in  the.  evening,  when  he  cautiously 
left  the  thicket  and  made  his  way  home, 
distance  several  miles,  on  foot.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Ferryman  relate  thfe  circum- 
stance and  he  said  that  he  loved  that 
thicket  because  it  had  saved  his  life. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  lived  ,Gus 
Fore,  a  man  who  loved  fine  stock.  Ife 
had  a  bunch  of  horses,  including  two 
fine  race  horses.  He  always  kept  one 
of  them  staked  near  by.  The  others 
were  running  on  the  ranch.  One  day  he 
started  on  his  fine  horse  to  drive  up  his 
horses  and  took  a  It  tie  negro  boy  with 
him  who  was  riding  a  pony.  They 
came  upon  the  horses  unexpectedly,  but 
they  were  in  the  possession  of  a  bunch 
of  Indians  and  Po^e  did  not  see  the  In- 
dians until  he  was  right  on  them  and  one 
of  the  Indians  was  riding  his  other  fine 
race  horse.  They  charged  upon  Fore 
and  the  negro  boy  at  full  speed.  Fore 
and  the  boy  beat  a.  hasty  retreat  toward 
home,  but  the  Indian  on  the  race  horse 
cut  Fore  off  and  forced  him  to  take  an 
opposite  direction.  He  knew  the  speed 
of  both  horses  and  appreciated  his  dan- 
ger. The  horse  he  was  riding  had  the 
best  bottom,  but  the  one  the  Indian  rode 
was  the  fastest  horse  for  a  short  dis- 
ance,  and  Fore's  safety  consisted  in  keep- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  arrows  till  his 
horse  could  gain  on  the  other  horse.  So 
he  took  a  straight  course.  The  Indian 
pressed  him  hard  for  a  mile  or  two,  but 
after  that  Fore  left  his  pursurer  far  be- 
hind and  the  Indian  gave  up  the  chase 
and  returned  to  hi.s  comrades.  Fore 
often  remarked  that  he  had  never  feared 
being  captured  by  Indians  because  his 
horses  could  outrun  any  horse  the  In- 
dians had,  but  he  had  not  bargained  for 
a  chase  against  h;s  own  horse.  When 
the  Indians  first  made  the  charge  the  ne- 
gro boy  slid  from  his  pony  and  lay  flat 
down  in  the  high,  grass  and  the  Indians 
passed  on  pursuing  Mr.  Fore,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  negro  and  after  they 
left  lie  made  his  way  back  home  and  re- 
ported. 

The  Indians  generally  made  their  ar- 
rangements to  be  ready  to  start  with 
their  drove  of  stolen  horses  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  full  moon  aid  we  always 
knew  when  to  lodli  for  them.  They  sel- 
dom .  molested  aoy  of  the  citizens  until 
they  were  ready  to  leave  with  their  horses 
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then  they  killed  every  person  they  saw 
if  I  hey  could  outrun  or  cateh  them.  A 
week  or  two  before  making  their  drives 
they  would  divide  up  into  small  squads, 
six  or  eight  tn<_:v!l:er.  each  one  taking  a 
mute  to  spy  out  the  country  and  find 
whciv  the  horses  were  located.  They 
traveled  in  the  open  country  during  the 
night  and  located  themselves  on  the 
mountains  and  high  peaks  in  the  day 
time  from  whence  they  could  overlook 
rhe  country  and  see  where  the  horses 
were  feeding.  They  had  signals  by 
which  each  squad  could  tell  where  the 
others  were,  provided  it  was  a  clear  still 
evening.  They  always  gave  their  sig- 
nals just  at  sunset.  It  is  done  by  tak- 
ing a  cow  hide  and  closing  it  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  funnel,  making  one 
end  as  large  as  the  hide  would  permit, 
and  the  other  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, then  piling  up  a  lot  of  loose,  dry 
grass,  setting  it  on  fire  and  then  putting 
the  hide  over  it  with  the  big  end  down. 
The  burning  grass  forced  the  smoke 
through  the  small  end  of  the  hide  with 
such  force  that  it  would  shoot  up  in  the 
air  for  a  long  distance  and  could  be 
seen  for  many  miles.  Each  squad  gives 
the  same  >ign;d  t?  •  d  by  that  means  each 
knows  where  the  other  is  and,  when 
their  appointed  ;in>.e  comes,  ami  each  one 
has  meantime  sfo'-->n  a  good  horse  to  ride 
they  all  .--tart  out  at  the  same  time, 
ler  up  the  horses  they  have  located 
and  all  meet  with  their  herds  of  stolen 
horses  at  »  place  previously  agreed  upon. 
We  could  always  tell  from  the  smoke 
signals  when  Indians  were  in  the  COUH 
try.  I  have  ol'tci,  stood  on  the  public. 
re  in  Gatesville  and  seen  three  or 

'inl  smoke'-  in  different   directions 
within  a    few    minutes  of  each  other.   This 

ire     indication  that   the      Imi 
wen-   preparing     to  make  a  drive     on  or 
about   the  I'nll  moon,  and  it  was  sufficient 
warning  to   those   who  were     acquainted 
h    the  Indian   tactics  to   keep     a  sharp 
out  about  thdt  time  and  not  t» 

themselves  by     careless     traveling 
over     the     country. — as     many  did, 

lost  their  lives. 

What  I  have  ?•  'ci  in  regard  to  Indian 
•••lialions     in   i'orye.11  un.d     adjoining 
comities  applies  c-firally  to  all  the  West- 
ern "frontier  of  :  the"  Unite'd  States  from 


the  Northern  Lake.-:  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. 

Among  the  e.-iliest  merchants  in 
Gatesville  were  !•:.  G.  Srant,  T.  II.  lio 
bertson,  and  I  ;d  Chrisman  (a 

firm  composed  of  .las.  11.  Sannders  and 
this  writer).  In  1S."i!l  the  leading  mer- 
chants were  Joi  and  shipp 
Carnes  and  Saunders  and  Wilkerson 
firm  composed  of  Jas.  R.  Sunders  and  \V. 
W.  W.  Wilkerson)  and  Girard  and  Norris 
(a  firm  composed  of  Thomas  Girard  and 
Col.  J.  M.  Norris.) 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  coun- 
ty I  remember  a  good  many  names,  but. 
not  all.  Of  thos-.-  who  lived  at  Fort 
Gates  before  the  County  site  was  located 
I  remember  Hug!;  Sheridan,  old  man 
(  arson,  Burrell  II  nd  and  family,  Thom- 
as Caufield.  L.  M.  Robertson,  J.  L.  Mont- 
gomery, Sol  Friley,  T.  B.  Pollard  and 
family  Leroy  II.  Allen  and  wife,  0.  T. 
Tyler,  Robert  Childers  and  others.  At 
and  before  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
ty there  were  living  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  R.  G.  Grant,  B.  W.  Hammack,  D. 
A.  Hammack,  George  Adams,  W.  W. 
Hammack,  J.  A.  ilaynes,  Wiley  Willcey, 
Anderson  Arrowwood,  B.  W.  Hunnicut, 
Sam  1'iidget,  George  Coop,  Asa  Langford, 
the  Pidcoke  boys,  Moreheld,  Alford, 
Able  Tipton  and  Klam  who  was  murder- 
ed by  the  Indians,  Lemuel  Murrell, 
Hugh  Baile  Friend,  George  W. 

Haley,  the  Mtissets,  Larges,  Lathams, 
Chandlers,  Ferryman.  Thompsons,  Dar- 
nels, Everetts,  John  Potter,  D.  Gray, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Collard  and  many  others. 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson. 

"The  Life  and     Adventures     of     Ben 
Thompson"  whi<  •  tppeared  serially 

in  this  magazine,  has  been  issue. 1  in 
pamphlet  form,  101  pages  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 


Send  fifty  cents  for  a  photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Creed  Taylor,  Ben 
Thompson,  Bill  Longley,  Sam  Houston. 
Milam,  Bat  Masterson,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  each. — N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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Miss  Ann  Whitney,  the  Frontier  Heroine 


HE  SCHOOL  children  of  Hamil- 
ton  county  Jiave  marked  the  last 
resting  place  of  Ann  Whitney, 
frontier  school'  teacher,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Comanche  Indians, 
with  a  monument  commemorating  her 
heroism  in  giving  her  life  to  save  the 
children  of  the  Warlene  Valley  school. 
Each  year  the  children  of  Hamilton 
county  pay  tribute  to  this  frontier  teach- 
er by  caring  for  the  grave  and  placing 
flowers  around  the  monument  erected 
to  her  memory. 

At  1  p.  m.  Thursday,  July  11,  1867, 
Ann  Whitney  rang  her  bell  to  call  the 
children  from  their  play  into  the  little 
log  school  house  on  the  brink  of  the  Leon 
river,  overlooking  the  beautiful  War- 
lene valley.  An  hour  later  the  daughter 
of  Alex  Powers,  while  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  schoolroom,  saw  a  number 
of  men  whom  she  took  to  be  Indians, 
coming  down  the  valley.  Miss  Whitney 
insisted  that  the  men  must  be  cowmen 
from  a  nearby  ranch  who  were  expected 
by  the  school  that  day,  and  insisted  that 
all  children  take  their  sets. 

The  Powers  girl  was  not  satisfied,  and 
between  the  logs  of  the  school  building 
continued  to  peep  through  the  cracks 
until  she  was  qiiite  sure  the  men  were 
Indians.  Then  she  sprang  from  her  seat, 
took  her  little  brother  by  the  hand  and 
crawled  through  the  back  window  to  es- 
cape. By  this  time  the  Indians  had 
reached  a  tree  some  300  yards  in  front  of 
the  school  house  where  Miss  Whitney's 
saddle  horse  was  tied,  and  had  stopped 
as  though  they  merely  wanted  to  steal 
the  horse. 

Miss  Whitney  closed  the  door  and 
bade  the  children  escape  through  the 
window  and  into  the  brush  in  the  river 
bed  below.  All  of  the  children  succeed- 
ed n  getting  through  the  window  and  in- 
to the  brush  or  under  the  house  except 
Lewb  Manning  ar.d  his  little  sister,  who 
was  sickj  and  John  Kuykendall  and  his 
sister.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Indans  had 
surrounded  the  log  house  and  one  of 
their  number,  a  red-headed  man,  spoke 
up  in  English,  ''Damn  you,  we  have  you 
now!" 

Although    she  read   her   fate     in    the 


bloodthirsty  eyes  and  hideous,  painted 
faces  of  these  savages,  Ann  Whitney  did 
not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  While 
the  murderous  gang  had  their  arrows 
aimed  at  this  heroic  woman  awaiting 
orders  to  shoot,  she  was  pleading  with 
them  to  kill  her,  Lut  to  let  the  children 
alone.  The  first  volley  of  arrows  fired 
through  the  cracks  of  the  logs  of  the 
house  filled  her  body  with  wounds,  but 
she  kept  walking  from  one  side  of  the 
house  to  the  other  pleading  with  the  In- 
dians to  save  her  school  children.  Fail- 
ing in  their  attempts  to  bring  their  vic- 
tim to  an  end  by  shooting  through  the 
cracks  of  the  building,  all  of  the  Indians 
gathered  around  the  door  of  the  house 
to  force  an  entry  into  the  building;  and 
while  they  were  thus  engaged  Ann  Whit- 
ney mustered  the  last  ounce  of  her  fast 
failing  strength  in  helping  the  two  girls 
out  the  back  window  and  getting  the 
boys  under  the  house  through  a  loose 
plank  in  the  floor.  When  the  Indians 
battered  the  door  down  and  entered  the 
building,  Ann  Whitney's  body  obstruct- 
ed the  doorway,  but  her  spirit  had  gone 
on  to  the  home  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

One  of  the  Indians  stepped  on  tin- 
loose  plank  in  the  floor,  raised  the  plank 
and  dragged  out  John  Kuykendall  and 
Lewis  Manning.  The  red-headed  leader 
asked  the  boys  if  they  wanted  to  go 
with  them,  whereupon  John  Kuykendall, 
through  fright,  said  he  did,  but  Lewis 
Manning  told  him  "No!"  The  leader, 
angered  by  Lewis  Manning's  reply,  curs- 
ed him  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 
including  a  new  -pair  of  red-top  boots 
that  Lewis  had  been  displaying  so"  vain- 
ly since  his  return  from  town  the  pre- 
vious Saturday.  As  the  clothes  were 
all  removed,  Lewis  dashed  out  the  door 
to  safety  in  the  river  bed,  with  an  In- 
dian pursuing  for  a  short  distance. 

Aside  from  the  scare,  which  his  pals 
claim  turned  his  hair  white  (a  thing 
Lewis  will  not  admit),  Lewis  Manning- 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  experience, 
and  remains  alive  today  at  his  home  in 
Fort  Worth. 

A  few  minutes  later  Miss  A-m'ancla 
Howard  and  her  sister-in-law  rode  into 
the  valley.  They  saw  two  men  riding  to 
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meet  them  as  they  neared  the  school,  and 
perceived   th;it     the   men   were     Indians. 
Miss  Howard,   riding  a  wild     horse,  had 
:e  difficulty  getting  lier  mount  turned 
from   his   course   and    was   almost   caught 
ed    under   wliip 
i.orse  in  a  run  toward 
mile  away. 

Approaching  the  fence  to  the  Bagget 

r;iiich   \vith     the  Indians  in     hot  pur-nit, 

.Miss     lloward_saw     that  her  only     hope 

of     escape  was  in  forcing  her  horse     to 

jump     the  fence,  which     he  did     in  one 

.  r  leap.       Her  sister-in-law,  however, 

did     not     succeed     so     well,  but,     being 

1 1n-own  across  Hie  fence  as  the  horse  snd- 

ly     stopped,     made  lier     way  to     the 

!e  in  sal 

Miss  Howard   immediately  began  mak- 
ing plans  In  notify  the  settlers  across  the 
river  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians     at 
tht>  school.       To  reach  the  settlements  it 
was  ncesssary  for  her  to  gain  access  to  a 
(Tossing  near  the  school'     building,  from 
which  the  Indians  might     easily  cut  her 
off.        Hill    no  nine  \\as  to  he  lost  ill  tak- 
ing  into   considerai  ion   any   personal    dan- 
.  with   grim  determination  she  reined 
half-wild  mount  in  the  direction     of 
the  crossing  on  the     river;  the     Indians 
saw   her  and      with   blood-curdling     yells 
dashed     forward,   bent     on  staying     her 
course.      I5y    ten    rods      this   young   hero- 
ine of  17  year-  succeeded   in   gaining  the 
crossing  and  was  soon  in  the  settlements. 
The     f'onianclie.s       immediately     made 
their  way  out  of  the  valley,  taking  .John 
Kuykendall    with    them.        On   their   way 
Mr.  Stangline  and  family, 
killed    S  i   shot   his  wife,     but 

sh>'   recovered. 

Amanda  Howard  soon  notified  all  of 
the  families  in  the  settlements,  and  by 
niirhtfall  a  posse  was  formed  to  follow 
the  Indians,  but  abandoned  the  chase  af- 
ter a  pursuit  of  ICO  miles. 

T\  t  he  abo1  e  incident  I  he 

mother  of  Tom  0.  Pierson,     present  tax 
•  ilion   county,     and   of  .1. 
(.i.  W.  Pierson.  who  led  the  po-.se  in  pnr- 
•   of  the    :  saw     advertised  for 

a  boy  who    had  been    bought  from 
Indians  in  Kansas.       Pr  crip- 

lion  given,  Mr-.  J'ierson  foli  sure  tin-  boy 
was  -John  KuyAUidall  and  M>  notified 
the  Kuykendall  family.  Isaac  Kuyken- 
dall, brother  of  John,  made  his  way  to 


Kansas,  found  his  brother,  paid  the  pur- 
chase price  and  returned  home. 

John  had  forgotten  his  name,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  the  English  language, 
but  lie  recognized  his  brother  and  the 
family  on  his  return  home.  He  told  of 
the  hardships  he  endured  when  the  In- 
dians carried  him  away,  how  they  kept 
his  feet  tied  under  a  horse  for  several 
da\s.  how  he  suffered  from  hunger,  and 
how  he  was  brought  food  by  the  red- 
headed man  just  before  he  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  posse  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians  was  seen  by  John  at 
one  lime,  whereupon  the  Indians  scatter- 
ed, leaving  him  with  one  Indian,  who 
led  his  horse  for  several  days. 


The  following  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  was  received  from  J.  E. 
McDowell,  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  and 
If  there  be  an  old  timer  now  living 
in  this  country  who  has  any  information 
that  would  be  helpful  to  Jim,  we  hope 
lie  will  send  it  to  him  and  maybe  when 
the  real  story  is  v,  ritten.  we  may  be 
favored  with  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  McDowell  says :  "I  am 
sending  yon  a  story  about:  the  notorious 
Bender  family  of  Kansas,  printed  in 
Kansas  <'ily,  Mo.  Star.  On  page  10, 
marked  sentence,  you  will  note  that  the 
story  says  that,  John  Bender,  notorious 
7iiurderer,  died  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  in 
IDlT).  The  story  of  the  Menders  has  been 
told  many  times,  pnd  iu  many  tongues; 
hundreds  of  yarns  (purest  fiction)  have 
appeared  in  print.  Now  for  the  last 
•ral  years  I  have  been  gathering  in- 
formation, and  intend  to  write  a  truth- 
ful, reliable,  historical  account,  to  be 
printed  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  There 
is  no  money  in  it  for  me — simply  a  de- 
sire to  put  the  rrue  story  of  the  Bender < 
on  record,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 

In  all  probability 

the  i.ilui   Bender  died  in 

M-illo.  Texas,  iii  1  :>•_'.">,  is  only  a  piece 
of  fiction.  However,  I  wi.di  you  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  readc  i 
Panhandle  Weekly  this  statement.  Per- 
haps if  John  Bender,  much-wanted  mur- 
i-,  really  did  in  Amarillo  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  some  of  these  readers 
may  know  something  about  it." — South- 
west Plainsman,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
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Two  Early  Day  Letters 

Portland  (Mo.)  Eastern  Argus,  January  2,  1911 


The  writer  of  the  following  letters 
was  a  native  of  Limemick,  Maine,  and 
was  educated  at  Limerick  Academy.  He 
was  but  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his 
career  in  Texas,  the  date  of  his  birth  be- 
ing Aug.  5,  1808,  which  made  him  27 
when  the  first  letter  was  w'.tten.  He 
was  wel"  equipped  to  participate  in  the 
martial  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Tex- 
as for  the  establishment  of  a  Republic, 
as  when  he  '"eft  his  native  State  in  quest 
of  fortune  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  of  the  State  militia,  of  which 
his  father  was  Major  General.  The 
first  of  young  McDonald's  two  letters 
follows : 

Prison  House,  (  o"umbia,  To::.,  July  19 
1836. — My  Dear  Brother:  No  doubt  my 
long  silence  caused  anxious  feelings 
with  you  and  the  balance  of  my  friends 
at  home.  My  situation  has  been  •  --ill 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  .v\'e 
you  any  information  concerning  myself. 
After  arriving  in  this  country  I  joined 
myself  with  the  army  of  Texas  and  was 
soon  ordered  on  the  frontier  of  the  coun- 
try. In  this  situation  I  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Mexican  Army  with  seventy-five  others 
of  my  unfortunate  countrymen.  Our 
captors  marched  us  to  Goliad,  where  we 
found  a  large  number  of  other  prison- 
ihat  had  been  taken  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  our  surrender.  We  had  not 
been  in  this  situation  many  days  before 
orders  arrived  for  all  prisoners  at  Gol- 
iad  lo  IK-  shot,  but  through  the  humanity 
of  I  he  ol'iircr  commanding  Ihis  garrison 
we  ([  mean  (lie  battalion  under  I  he  ' 
mand  of  W.  P.  Mirer)  were  spared  by 
his  disobeying  the  above  order,  while 
•113  of  my  fellow-countrymen  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Minrise  on  .Sunday,  March  27. 
This  was  an  awful  day  to  me;  never 

•  !  I  forget  it  or  the  night  prev* 
I  thought  of  home,  iiow  my  friends 
wou(ld  receive  the  news  of  a  brother  be- 
ing executed  in  a  strange  land  as  a  pi- 
rate; but  through  the  goodness  of  God 
I  -was  spared,  but  was  f.t.ill  kept  a  pri- 
soner of  war  until  the  19th  of  May,  when 
with  twenty-five  others  we  made  our  es- 
cape by  seizing  the  guard  placed  over 


Us  and  disarming  them.  The  balance  of 
the  prisoners  could  have  escaped  afso  if 
they  had  made  the  attempt,  but,  poor 
fellows,  they  let  the  opportunity  pass 
Avithout  effecting  their  object.  Where 
they  now  are  I  am  unable  to  say,  prob- 
ably made  slaves  of  'ere  this  in  Mexico. 
After  getting  efear  of  danger  of  the 
Mexicans  we  made  all  possible  speed  to 
the  Texan  Army,  which  we  labored  un- 
der a  good  deal  of  discouraging  circum- 
stances; we  were  ignorant  of  the  situa- 
tion of  our  own  army;  we  also  had  to 
pass  through  a  country  fuljl  of  Indians 
that  were  enemies  to  us ;  we  were  with- 
out arms,  without  provision,  and  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  grass  and  nuts  that 
we  found  in  the  woods.  We,  however, 
reached  the  army  on  the  25th  of  May, 
seven  days  after  our  escape  from  the 
enemies'  prison.  Thus  yoii  will  perceive 
that  a  soldier's  life  is  not  so  pleasant  at 
such  times. 

After  joining  the  army  again  I  was 
elected  a  Captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany composed  principally  of  those  who 
made  their  escape  with  me.  I  was  then 
in  a  few  days  ordered  to  this  place  to 
take  charge  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  is 
our  prisoner.  Since  having  this  impor- 
tant personage  entrusted  to  my  keeping 
I  have  not  had  time  to  write  you  or  even 
think  of  home;  &uch  is  the  excitement 
against  Gen.  Santa  Anna  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  determined  that  he 
shall  never  lleave  Texas  alive;  therefore 
it  requires  every  attention  for  his  safe 
keeping.  Since  I  have  had  charge  of 
him  Ijiere  have  been  I  \\  o  .-iilrmp: 
kill,  but  without  success. 

1  have  just  received  orders  to  take  to 
the  army  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  for  a  pur- 
pose I  do  not  know,  but  am  fearful  that 
it  is  for  no  good.  My  health  is  good. 
Tour  affectionate  brother. 

ABNER  s.  MCDONALD. 

The  young  man  served  with  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  entire  •  war,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
realization  of  Texas'  ambition  to  be  free 
and  untrammeled,  he  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  Republics  af fairs,  being  a 
member  of-  the  Legislature;  one  .of  .its 
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jurists   and    Chief   Executive   of   his   <i\vn 

local   community.   For  his  services  in  the 

war  he  was  granted  a  tract  of  land,  and 

with    this  as  liis  capital   lie  started   in   to 

accumulate  a   competency.     But   his  first 

i-tant    \entnre    proved   a   faii'ure — as 

in     this     subsequent   letter 

hich,  you  will  note,  was  written 

a  year  and  some  i.ionths  later  than     the 

first:  44 

New  Columbia,  March  11,  1838— Bro. 

:    Yours  aii.l  lister  Miriam's  letters 

"d  and   with  pleasure   I 

of  the   good     health  of     friends   at 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  In    _r 

and  tedious  :  >mo  de  I'»e\- 

ar   with    good     health,     but     rather  low1 

s.     !     have      i'of    liad      the     su< 
wliicli    1    ant  the    false 

reports  that  tli<-  'Mexicans  were  aboir 
make   another   invasion   upon   Texas.   The 
its  rounds  through 
papers   of   the    I'nited  State-!,  which 
you  probably  liav  seen.     To   -rive  you   a 
full    account    of   my  journey   to    Sail   An- 
0  woidd  be  more  than  would  justify 
•nts  of  '  r.     1  will  there- 

'H    the    most   prominent    inci- 
'   occurred.     I  left  this  place  in 
•rabcr   lad      with     $4.500     worth   of 
different,   kinds   for   the   Mexi- 
rrade.     1  had  not  proceeded  but  six 
days  before  I  met  the  above  report     of 
the     Mexican     invasion.     1     immediately 
changed    my    course   for    the    timber1  and 
Broods  in  1  he   woods 

and  left,  them  in  charge  of  a  part,  of  my 
whom   f  had  employed   ti  me 

on  my  intended  journey.     I  then  mount- 
in  company  with   two  other 
men  purpose  of  ling  the 

lid    report.     After  seonr- 
he   country    for   nearly      two   weeks, 
•ould  not   gain  any  information  that 
could    be    ]-el-"d    upon.     I   determined    to 
return  back  to  the  place     and     wait  for 

it.      "\Vhe:i      1    returned    (• 
L'oods  v  •  -ted,      what   was    my 

men  thai   I 

/re  lit'  my  prope:  MO!  only 

:ied  them,   bu*  had   broken  open  my 
trunk.,  and  boxes  .-,!id  ,'oleu  some  of  the 
most  valuable;  articT.es  1  had.     It  now  be- 
.    >:r,  the  cold  northern  winds  had 
,;n  my  <•  ;  •  the  boi.tom  and  ray 

goods  were  exposed  to  all  the  wet  wea- 
ther,    which     damaged     them     greatly. 


What  to  do  I  did  not  know — my  goods 
exposed  and  spoiling,  my  oxen  lost  in 
the  bottom,  and  ..'yself  nearly  worried 
out  from  fatigue,  etc.,  and  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  American  settlement.  I 
however  came  into  the  settfement  and 
employed  some  teams  to  take  what 
property  I  had  left  beck  to  this  place. 

My  loss  will  be  considerable.  I  can  not 
tell  the  amount  until  I  find  sale  for  bal- 
ance of  my  goods,  which,  nearly  all  of 
them,  are  damaged  more  or  less.  The 
foundation  of  the  report  is  this':  About 
400  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  had  come 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  off  the  property  of  Mexican  cit- 
izens in  Texas.  Thus  we  see  the  un- 
certainty of  ili ings  in  this  world:  six 
months  ago  my  prospects  were  good,  but 
now  the  scale  has  turned.  I  am  now 
determir  >n  as  I  get  through  with 

my  present  difticid1i»s  to  quit  this  rov- 
ing and  speculatii'..  business.  It  is  true 
if  I  could  have  Iv-en  fortunate  enough  to 
have  got  to  S',M'  Antonio  with  the 
that  I  had  at  the  time, 
I  could  have  relumed  home  to  my 
friends  and  lived  the  balance  of  my 
days  with  ease. 

I  attended  a  Sabbath  school  meet  a 
;s  since  at  the  Capitol  in  Hous- 
ton. The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  was  addressed  by  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  late  commander  of  Texan  Army, 
and  also  bv  Dr.  Rouse,  Speaker  of  the 
lion-  tives.  Both  of  these 

gentlemen  are  leading  cl,  in  Tex- 

as and  take  a  very  active  part  in  organ- 
id  school.     'I  •   also    1 ' 
houses   of   worship   now 

Republic.     Tin's    ;. peaks    \oltimes      in 
favor   of  Texas.      T   herieve      the   day    will 

arrive  when   we  shall  not   only   : 
Sabbath   schools   and    houses   of   worship, 
but   a   population   ;haf    fears  the  Lo 
Your  aff't  Bro., 

AI;M:U  s.  MCDONALD. 

The  young   man   continued    his  eon; 
lion   \vith   the  militai  ment  of  the 

Kepubli.-  .-,  ml   at,   the   time      of 

his  death  in  lS.il!  WHS  in  command  of     a 
force  on  the  frontier  with  +! 
Colonel.     His   death 

•   ball  which 

ed  at  a  steer  inf  ieting  a  ire  -       nd 

in  the  person  of  the     unhappy 
commander. 
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Mrs.  Holmsley  Went  Up  the  Chisholm  Trail 

D.  K.  Doyle,  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  March  17,  1927 


Going  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  with  the 
cowboys  and  herds  of  cattle  in  the  sev- 
enties. 

Traversing  the  extensive,  unpeopled 
stretches  of  country  between  the  cattle 
ranges  of  Texas  and  the  shipping  points 
in  Kansas  when  San  Angelo  was  merely 
Concho  Post  and  other  flourishing  towns 
of  West  Texas  wore  as  yet  without  be- 
ginning. 

Meeting  Indians  and  shooting  buffalo 
on  the  way. 

Traveling  for  miles  where  there  were 
no  signs  of  habitation  and  sometimes 
blazing  new  trail',. 

Interesting  experiences  to  be  recalled 
by  any  man. 

But  it  isn't  a  man;  its  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Minta  Holmsley  of  Comanche  is 
among  those  pioneers  who  recall  with 
fond  reminiscences  that  they  "went  up 
1lie  trail."  So  far  as  she  knows 
there  are  only  two  women  who  can 
claim  this  distinction.  The  other  is  Mrs. 
Amanda  Burks  of  Cotulla.  vice  president 
of  the  Old  Trail  Drivers'  Association, 
and  generally  known  as  the  "Queen  of 
of  the  (rail." 

Mrs.  Holmsley  V  husband,  Captain 
James  M.  Holmsley,  who  died  in  .1882, 
was  a  very  prominent  cattleman  and 
merchant  in  West  Texas  in  the  early 
days  and  the  firm  of  Kingsberry  &  Holm- 
sley made  immense  shipments  of  cattle. 

On  two  of  the  trips  Mrs.  Holmsley  ac- 
companied her  husband  when  the  cattle 
were  being  driven  to  Kansas.  One  oi' 
them  was  over  the  old  Chisholm  Trail, 
but  the  other  was  over  a  new  route  and 
a  large  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  a 
buggy  with  her  husband,  ahead  of  the 
outfit,  selecting  the  route  over  which 
they  were  to  come. 

On  the  drive  which  she  speaks  of,  ilie 
cattle  were  divided  in  to  four  herds  willi 
L'.L'OO  head  in  each  herd.  There  were 
five  cooks  along,  and  several  bosses,  a 
bookkeeper  and  the  cowboys  bringing 
the  total  number  in  the  party  to  about 
100.  It  was  an  interesting  phase  of 
pioneer  life,  never  again  to  be  duplicat- 
ed.   

•     While  it  was-a  -pioneer  life  it  was  not 


so  "primitive"  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  is  so  generally  used,  for  on  the 
trip  over  the  Chisholm  Trail,  excepting 
such  time  as  she  chose  to  ride  a  cow 
pony,  Mrs.  Holmsley  traveled  in  a  $1,700 
carriage  that  her  husband  had  bought 
for  her. 

"And  what  was  the  big  result  of  the<e 
trips?"  Aunt  Minta  asks.  "Why  to 
get  my  name  in  a  medical  journal  in 
Kansas  City,"  she  answers  her  own 
question,  since  she  knows  you  would 
never  guess  it. 

"One  of  the  cooks  went  into  the 
woods,"  she  explains,  "and  got  poison- 
ed with  poison  oak.  He  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  with  his  whole  body  swollen 
from  the  poisoning.  I  went  into  the 
medicise  box  thp.t  was  carried  along 
with  the  outfit  and  got  out  the  medicines 
that  we  had.  I  reasoned  hhat  cream 
of  tartar  was  cooling,  that  sulphur  would 
purify  the  blood  and  that  salts  would 
carry  off  the  poison  from  the  system. 
So  I  worked  well  together  a  mixture  of 
cream  of  tartar,  sulphur  and  salts  ami 
began  to  administered  it.  He  showed 
improvement  after  the  first  dose  and 
was  soon  well." 

Going  to  Kansas  City  at  the  end  of 
this  trip,  Mrs.  Holmsley  visited  in  the 
home  of  a  doctor  and  his  wife  and  there 
related  her  experience  with  her  patient. 
That  night  the  doctor  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  medical  society  and  the  next 
she  knew  of  it  was  to  read  in  the  medi- 
cal journal,  much  to  her  surprise,  an  ac- 
count of  her  prasciiption  and  how  it 
was  originated. 

She  later  used  the  same  prescription 
witli  fine  results  v/hen  she  found  a  poi- 
son oak  victim  when  visiting  in  Fort 
Worth,  she  states  with  some  pride. 

tin  tin'  latter  of  their  trips,  which  was 
in  1877,  when  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Holmsley 
were  in  advance  of  the  outfit  in  tli"ii- 
buggy  one  day,  they  saw,  as  they 
thought,  Indians  approaching  them. 
Captain  Holmsley  raised  his  hat  above 
his  head  in  a  signal  which  his  -men  un- 
'derstood  to  mean  "come  and  come 
quick."  The  cowboys  left  their  herds 
and  came  on  the  run,  arriving  in  a  few 
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minutes,  but  not  before  the  couple  had 
been  faced  by  two  men,  one  of  whom 
they  recogni/.ed,  Jii  an  Indian  disguise, 
as  John  Wesley  Ifardin,  who  had  been 
widely  known  as  a  desperado  and  who 
was  llif'ii  under  indictment  in  Comanche 
County  for  murder. 

Hard  in  and  liis  companion  fled  bel' 
the  cowboys  arrived,  Mrs.  Ilolmsley 
states,  and  ('apt.  Ilolmsley  detailed  a 
couple  of  men  to  follow  them  and  report 
on  their  movements.  They  were  traced 
10  a  railroad  station  and  this- eventually 
led  to  Hardin's  capture  in  the  same 
year  in  Florida. 

K ut  if  these  were  only  disguised  as 
Indians,  real  Indians  were  to  be  met 
with  just  a  little  bit  later,  though  still 
not  such  as  to  molest  the  party.  Just 
about  this  time,  says  Mrs.  Holinsley, 
they  met  with  a  hand  of  several  hund- 
red unarmed  Sioux  Indians,  some  of 
tlN'se  who  at  an  earlier  period  fought 
with  Sitting  Bull  when  Custer  was  kill- 
ed and  who  were  then  being  taken  to  a 
vat  ion  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Robert  T.  Hill,  now  one  of  the  prom- 
inent American  geologists  went  with  the 
Kingsbcrry  &  Ilolmsley  outfit  on  this 
trip.  Hill  was  then  starting  away  to 
school,  lie  had  been  working  in  a 
printing  office  in  Comanche  and  was 
known  as  "the  rock  boy,"  since  he  spent 
his  spare  time  in  the  hills  examining  the 
ogieal  spechnents  of  the  country, 
and  brought  back  many  rocks  to  the 
printing  office  with  him.  "He  had  a 
pile  of  rocks  as  big  as  that  bed  and  as 
high  as  the  table,  '  said  Mrs.  Ilolmsley, 
.  lling  these  reminiscences  a  few  days 
ago.  liiil  wanted  to  go  away  to  school 
and  Capt.  Holmsley  encouraged  him  in 
the  project,  arranging  for  him  to  make- 
the  trip  into  Kansas  with  the  cattle  out- 
fit as  the  beginning  of -his  journey  to 
school. 

One  day  some  grazing  buffalo  were 
sighted  at  a  distance  and  Capt.  Holm- 
sley and  some  of  the  others  decided  to 
go  buffalo  shooting.  Mrs.  Holmsley 
spoke  of  going,  too,  and  Hill  told  her  to 
get  on  his  pony  and  threw  a  blanket 
over  the  saddle  and  Mrs.  Holmsley 
mounted.  "We  vode  sideways  then  be- 
cause we  didn't  nave  any  better  sense," 
is  an  explanation  interpolated  by  Aunt 
Minta  at  this  point. 


They  rode   toward   the   buffalo,   undis 
covered  by  .them  until  they  approached 
near  enough  to  make  a  run  upon  them. 
Mrs.   Ilolmsley   was   riding     just     behind 
the  men,  and  ju-;   as  spurs  were  put     to 

horses  for  the  dash  toward  the 
falo  her  pony  ran  into  a  dee])  buffalo 
trail,  or  rut,  throwing  the  pony  down 
and  hurling  111"  ?-iucr  violently  to  the 
ground.  She  got  up,  remounted  her 
pony  and  relumed  to  camp,  saying  noth- 
ing there  of  whai  had  happened.  Her 
bus'  '  the  other  men.  intent  upon 

their    attack      on      the      b  had    not 

seen  the  accidcni,  nor  noted  her  abs< 
until  she  was  well  on  her  way  back  to 
camp.  When  thev  came  back  they  ask- 
ed her  what  wa.;  the  matter  and  she  told 
them  she  had  a  headache.  ''And  that 
was  the  truth,"  she  say.;,  "for  I  certain- 
ly did  have  a  headache  when  I  got  up 
from  that  fall."  Hut  she  took  care  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  that  no  one  should 
see  how  her  arm  was  bruised  black  and 
blue,  and  she  new.-  did  tell  her  husband 
nor  Hill  nor  any  me  of  the  rest  of  them 
,e  tumble  th.  ill  the  pony  had. 

If   action,    near    tragedy,    si 
a    happ.\     ending    are    the   elements      i 
make   up   a    sae<?<  'hey 

are  found  to  J>o   ready  for     some   writer 
in  tl-e  last    u  I"   be     related    con- 

cerning  Mrs.    Ilolmsiex    and    the   trips   up 
the   pione"r   trails. 

Arriving  at    K\  is,  Kan.,   the  st . 
the  markets  had  IK  en  placed  in  i 
fields  of  the  count ry  and  kept  there  un- 
til in  the  wi 

and  Messrs.   Holm.-!  Kintrs- 

berry  had   gone  :  3t,   Louis 

or  other  points  on  husiness. 

There  was     a     ball     one  night     at  the 
hotel  where   Mrs.  Ilolmsley  was  staying, 
and  there  was  a  deep  snow  outside.     "I 
was  on   the   bfdlrorm    floor."  she   re! 
"with  all  my  finest  finery     on,     wh> 
telegram  for  Kingsberry  &  Ilolmsiex 
brought  to  me.     It  was  from  a  commis- 
sion firm   in   Chicago,     asking     that     the 
best  steers  be  shipped  at     once,  intimat- 
ing that  top  -ould  be  gotten     for 
them    then,   but    I  hat    the   market     m; 
lie   down    soon.      I    didn't    know    < 
find  either  .Messrs.  Kingsberry  or  lloims- 
ley,  but  I  thought  it     was    time  for  ac- 
tion." 

So,  leaving  the  ballroom,  out  into  the 
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snow  she  went  to  find  the  railroad  agent 
and  arrange  for  cars.  Then  to  a  livery 
stable  to  get  a  buggy  and  make  a  twenty 
two  mile  drive  lo  the  cornstalk  fields 
where  the  cattle  were,  to  arouse  the 
foreman  and,,  get  him  into  action  for  the 
shipment.  Returning  to  town,  having 
made  an  all  night  job  of  her  task,  she 
looked'  after  the  sanding  of  the  cars. 
Before  a  great  while  the  several  cars  of 
cattle  were  on  their  way  to  Chicago. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Messrs.  Holm- 
sley  and  Kingsbcrry  returned  and  sim- 
ultaneously with  their  arrival  came  the 
news  of  the  great  break  in  the  cattle 
market.  "You  have  ruined  us!  You 
have  ruined  us!"  they  exclaimed  "when 
informed  what  the  young  Mrs.  Holms- 
ley  had  done. 

They  were  the  picture  of  gloom.  "They 
wete  the  bluest  looking  men  I  ever  saw, ' ' 


says  Mrs.  Hol'msley,  "and  I  stood  there 
with  them  in  the  hotel  feeling  bluer 
than  they  looked  tor  I  certainly  didn't 
want  to  ruin  them." 

While  they~  were  standing  there  a 
messenger  boy  came  in  with  a  telegram 
for  Mrs.  Hol'msley.  The  telegram  Avas 
from  the  commission  firm',  congratulat- 
ing her  on  having  made  one  of  the  big- 
gest and  best  sales  that  had  been  made 
in  Chicago.  The  sale  was  eonsumated 
two  days  before  the  market  broke.  If 
the  "Ain't  It  a  Grand  and  Glorious 
Feeling"  artist  had  been  at  work  then 
he  would  have  had  the  best  subject  that 
has  ever  been  his  lot  to  work  into  a 
picture. 

Airs.  Ilolmsley  still  lives  in  Comanclic 
in  the  home  that  was  built  by  her  hus- 
band over  fifty  years  ago,  some  six  or 
seven  years  Before  his  death. 


Spur  Revives  Memories  of  Brushy  Creek  Battle 

Kate  Holland  Makemson,  in  Austin  American- Statesman,  November  27,  1928 


HERE  has  been  a  marked  revival 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  this 
section,  and  especially  of  Wil- 
liamson county,  which  was  the 
scene  of  many  meideiits  'of  historic  im- 
portance connected  with  the  early  days 
of  Texas. 

An  old  rust-eaten  spur  of  Spanish  de- 
sign found  in  a  field  a  few  miles  south 
of  Taylor  has  recalled  the  battle  of 
Brushy  creek,  which  took  place  at  that 
point,  'in  1839  between  a  little  band  of 
valorous  pioneers  and  a  horde  of  Com- 
anche  Indians  variously  estimated  at 
from  200  to  300,  who  had  previously 
made  an  attack  on  settlers  in  the  Colo- 
rado valley,  killing  men  and  women  and 
carrying  children  away  into  captivity. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Jacob 
Burleson,  the  Indians  were  followed  by 
a  posse  to  a  point  hear  Brushy  creek, 
south  of  the  present  location  of  Taylor, 
where  an  engagement  took  place. 

It  was  in  a  field  on  this  site  that  the 
old  spur  was  unearthed,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  it  was  worn  by  one  of  the 
Comanches,  who,  no  doubt,  had  come  in- 
to possession  of  it  after  murdering  the 
owner,  or  possibly  after  giving  a  pro- 
mise that  he  w'ouid  assist  in  exterminat- 


ing the  white  settlers  in  Texas.  The  re- 
lic has  been  examined  by  a  number  of 
old  citizens,  some  of  whom  remembered 
when  spurs  of  tluit,  type  were  used  in 
this  country,  especially  by  Mexicans. 

The  spur  is  of  wrought  iron,  hand 
made,  and  of  immense  size  as  compared 
with  those  of  later  date,  the  shank  being 
four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  the  row- 
el measuring  four  inches  in  diameter 
The  heelpiece,  huwever,  is  quite  small 
and  entirely  too  narrow  for  the  average 
American  foot.  This  spur  is  for  the 
right  foot,  as  the  outside  of  the  heel 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  highly 
ornamented  with  bells,  bangles  and 
other  filigree  work.  It  was  surely  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  that  even  its  successors 
of  more  modern  design  for  cruelty  to 
animals  have  practically  gone  out  of  use. 

Brushy  battlefield,  where  the  old  spur 
was  found,  was  recently  marked  with  a 
granite  slab  erected  by  school  children 
of  Williamson  county  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Marttia  Emmons,  teacher  of 
history  in  the  Taylor  public  school. 

Captain  Jacob  Burleson  was  killed  in 
the  first  engagement  of  this  fight,  as 
were  Edward  Blakey,  John  Walters  and 
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Rev.  James  Gill'iland,  the  citizens  of 
-elf lenient s  on  the  Colorado  river  be- 
tween   I'-astrop    in-A    Austin,    then   mostly 
in    Basirop,  now   in  'I' r;i vis  county. 

It  was     in   l^;!i)     that  tlie     Coiuaiielies 
inaile  a  raid  on  these  pioneer  homes,  kill- 
ing   Mrs.    Coleman    and   her   son.   Albert, 
eapuiring  a   Hide     son  of     5     years. 
Tliev    ]ilii:idered    t'ic    home   of   Dr.   -I.      W. 

Robertson,  nearby,  tlie  family  being  ab- 
sent, and  carried  into  captivity  several 
of  his  negro  sla 

[nformation  of  the  massacre  spread 
throughout  the  .settlements,  and  Captain 
Jesse  Biilin.Lrslcy.  a  San  Jacinto  hero, 
and  Captain  Jacob  Burleson  collected 
about  .")()  men  and  started  in  pursuit  of 
tlie  savages,  whom  they  overtook  the 
day  two  ami  three  miles  north  of 
Brushy  creek.  The  white  men  far  out- 
numbered by  the  Indians,  were  repulsed 
in  tlie  fight,  that  followed  and  were  forc- 
ed to  retire,  leaving  their  brave  leader, 
Captain  Jacob  Burleson,  dead  and  his 
body  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages. 

This  disaster,  according  to  Wilbarger 
in  his-  "Indian  Depredations,"  was  attri- 
butable to  "the  llincliing  of  a  few  men 
which  threw  the  whole  command  into 
confusion,  resulting  in  our  inglorious  run 
from  the  field." 

On  reaching  Brushy  creek,  south  of 
where  the  conflict  occurred,  the  litte 
band  of  white  men  rallied  and  held  a 
conference,  planning  to  return  to  the  at- 
tack. At  this  juncture  General  Ed  Bur- 
leson ariyved  with  reinforcements,  in- 
sing  the  Texans  to  84  men.  The 
Comanches  had  taken  position  in  a  ra- 
vine with  high  banks  in  front,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  settlers  to  drive  them 
out,  even  with  the  supplementary  forces 
brought  by  General  Ed  Burleson.  The 
fighting  continued  until  stopped  by 
darkness,  the  settlers  having  lost  four  of 
their  much-needed  men. 

During  the  night  the  Comanches  with- 
drew, having  sustained  heavy  losses, 
judging  from  the  blood-curdling  wailLs 
over  their  dead.  Wilbarger  says  ' 
Comanches  put  up  the  most  distressing 
cries  and  bitter  lamentations  ever  utter- 
ed by  mortal  lips  or  heard  by  mortal 
.  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the 
field."  The  settlers  were  unsuccessful 
in  rescuing  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Comanches. 


Wilbarger  says  that  Jacob  Burleson 
was  killed  in  this  battle,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Jonathan  Burleson  being  in 

the  fight.     Noah   Smithwiek,     who 

•  mally  a<  1     with     practically 

y  mail  in  this  section  at  that  time, 
also  states  in  his  book,  ''Evolution  o 

e,"  that  Ju-c  >o  I'.iirieson  was  killed 
in  the  first  skirmish  of  this  battle. 
John  Henry  BrOWJl,  in  his  ''History  of 
Texas,"  says  that  the  three  Burleson 
brothers  were  in  the  Brushy  fight  and 
that  it  was  Jonathan  Burlcson  who  was 
killed  in  ill  it  before 

General    Ed    Bur! .•.;< .11    and      his   company 

•rce. 

General  Ed  Bmleson,  who  was  given 
full  command  oJ  ••ompaiiy  because 

of  his  superior  ability  and  experience, 
was  the  great-grimD'atlier  of  Hon.  Al- 
bert S.  I'.iirieson,  many  years  in  Congress 
from  this  district,  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Captain  Jacob  13urleson  and  Jona- 
than Burleson  v»re  his  great  uncles. 
General  Ed  Burleson  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  Hie  Third  congress  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  He  !-;id  jusl  ret  irned 
from  its  Cession  at  Houston  when-,  hear- 
ing of  the  Indian  raid  and  massacre  of 
the  settlers,  he  raised  a  company  of  men 
and  started  in  pi'rsuit  of  the  Comanches. 
Captain  Jesse  Billingsley,  who  took 
part  in  the  fight,  commanded  Company 
C  in  General  B"  Kirst  Texas  Vol- 

unteers in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
Edward  Blakey,  me  of  the  four  men 
killed,  was  a  brother  of  Lemue.  Blakey 
who  was  killed  at  San  Jacinto.  The 
Rev.  James  Gilleiaiid.  also  one  of  the 
four,  was  a  Methodist  preacher  of  con- 
siderable note  in  this  section  at  that 
time,  and  like  other  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  pioneer  times,  could  fight  with 
other  weapons  than  the  Scriptures  and 
on  other  fields  than  the  pulpit,  for  the 
protection  of  his  neighbors  and  their 
homes.  The  Rev.  -lames  Gilliland,  great- 
nephew  and  namesake  of  the  Indian 
fighter,  and  hiniseli  a  -M  preach- 

er, has  been  an  honored  citizen  of  George- 
town for  a  number  of  years. 

me  the  battle  of  Brushy  was 

fought    Williamson   county   was     not   or- 

this   territory   being  a   part     of 

Milam  county.     Tje   location   where   the 

battle  was  fought  ha.s  been  in  cultivation 
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many  years,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  tragedy  enacted 
there  until  the  gianite  slab  was  placed 
to  mark  the  place.  All  who  took  part 
in  the  conflict  are  long  since  dead,  but 
the  finding  of  the  old  spur  revived  mem- 
ories of  those  who  were  the  main  actors 
in  the  tragedy  and  also  in  various  other 
Indian  fights  that  occurred  in  this  sec- 


tion about  80  years  ago. 

Wilbarger  mentions  one  other,  John 
Walters,  who  was  killed  in  the  Brushy 
fight  and  adds:  "I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  the  names  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  day's  conflict,  that  their 
names  may  be  enrolled  high  up  in  1he 
temple  of  Texas  liberty,  and  find  a  niche 
in  the  hearts  of  an  appreciative  people." 


Harrowing  Experience  of  Mrs.  Kir  by 

Houston  Chronicle,  January  27,  192 % 


Indians  in  1371  killed  the  husband  • 
and  two  children  of  Mrs.  E.  K.  Kirby, 
76-year-old-  resident,  living  with  her 
daughter  20  miles  north  of  Uvalde.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Kirby  remembers  vividly 
the  details  of  the  Indian  raid,  it  is  only 
upon  rare  occasions  that  she  can  be  in- 
duced to  talk  about  the  killing  of  her 
three  loved  ones,  the  wounding  of  her 
18-month-old-  babe,  Joel;  the  kidnaping 
of  her  little  girl,  and  the  fearful  pain  in 
her  shoulder  as  she  jumped  from  a  20- 
foot  bluff  to  escape  the  Indians  who  had 
shot  her  in  the  shoulder  and  were  intent 
upon  scalping  her.  Mrs.  Kirby  was  then 
Mrs.  Terry. 

The  horror  of  the  toll  of  life  taken  by 
the  Indians  has  remained  with  the  pion- 
eer woman.  She  married  again  several 
years  after  the  raid,  and  she  has  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  life.  Every  calami- 
ty seems  small  when  compared  to  the 
disaster  which  cost  her  so  much,  she  de- 
clares. 

"Just  because  the  crops  fail,  or  tl.e 
cattle  die,  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  be 
discontented.  People  of  today  should 
be  happy  and  content  because  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  security,  and  because 
they  are  not  forever  cursed  with  the 
dread  of  an  Indian  raid,"  said  Mrs.  Kir- 

"We  were  living  in  a  tent  located  on 
a  small  hill  about  a  half  mile  from  Cen- 
ter Point,  and  had  been  there  about  a 
month  before  rhe  Indian  raid,"  said 
Mrs.  Kirby.  "My  husband,  Mr.  Terry, 
was  cuttino-  timber  to  build  us  a  home. 
One  afternoon  In  January,  while  he  was 
shaving  shingles  about  200  yards  from 
our  tent,  he  called  me  to  bring  him  some 
tobacco.  I  started  with  it,  but  when  I 


was  half  wav  to  him,  Indians  rushed  out 
of  the  brush  and  shot  him. 

"I  turned  and  ran  toward  my  chil- 
dren, who  were  in  the  tent.  However, 
the  Indians  reached  the  children  before 
I  did.  They  pierced  Carrol,  my  3-year- 
old  boy,  with  a  l.mce,  and  crushed  the 
life  from  my  6-weeks-old  baby  with  a 
rock.  I  became  ertized  with  fright  and 
jumped  from  the  bluff  back  of  the  tent, 
thinking  that  I  would  die  with  my  fam- 
ily and  cheat  the  Indians.  One  of  the 
Indians'  bullets  struck  me  in  the  shoul- 
der. Later  I  counted  nine  bullet  holes 
in  my  dress." 

The  jump  from  the  bluff,  by  some  mi- 
racle, failed  to  seriously  injure  the  fear- 
crazed  woman.  ISlie  made  her  way  to 
the  home  of  a  neighbor,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  A  party  of  men  set  out  immed- 
iately for  the  scer.e  of  the  murders.  The 
Indians  were  gone,  and  had  taken  with 
them  the  little  girl,  Martha.  Joel,  18- 
months-old  child,  was  found  alive  in  the 
tent.  He  was  rusiitd  to  his  mother  and 
her  care  had  much  to  do  with  the  saving 
of  his  life.  Joei  is  now  living  on  a 
ranch  10  miles  noith  of  Leakey,  in  Real 
County. 

A  company  of  heavily-armed  men  set 
out,  hoping  to  reco'-'er  the  stolen  girl  and 
exact  vengeance  for  their  bloody  crimes. 
The  pursuers  learned  that  the  Indians 
had  also  captured  Jack  Hardy,  a  negro 
boy  of  the  Center  Point  community.  Ri- 
ley  Van  Pelt,  who  lives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rio  Frio,  while  then  only  a  small 
boy,  remembers  the  incident  and  relates 
the  story  of  the  pursuit.  The  little  girl 
was  brought  to  ins  house,  where  she  re- 
mained until  the  men  could  rest  suffi- 
ciently to  take  her  home. 
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"Hardy,   the  negro  boy,  who  was  also 

captured  by  these  Indians,  used  to     live 

ai   Center  Point,     and  he     has     told  me 

nt  the  raid.     He  said     that  he     saw 

.Mrs.  Kirby  jump  from  the  bluff  and  he 

-•lit  that  she  could  not  possibly  live. 

When  the  Indians  neared     the  Rio  Frio 

settlement,   and   John  Patterson,  were  in 

with  two  Indian  guards  to  herd  the  stol- 

horscs  on  n  hill,  while  the  others  went 

n   into  the  valley  after  more  horses. 

I  lardy  succeeded  in' slipping  away  from 

his  guards  while  they  were  interested  in 

watching  their  joiiapanions  below. 

"While   crawling     through   the  brush, 
Hardy  said    that  ~ee  heard   the  crackling 
of  a  twig,  and,  prepared  to  see  one  of  his 
captors,   he   looked    up  into   the  satisfied 
countenance   of  ;,n    old  milk   cow,"   con- 
tinued    Van      Prlt.     "He     succeeded    in 
•  •Ming   some    ne,t   below  in   the   field, 
:ed      a    searching     party    and 
rtook  the  redskhis." 
Bill  Pruitt,  who  lived  near  the  Leakey 
•  iMiient,  and  John  Patterson,  were  in 
party  of  white  settlers  who  overtook 
fndians,   and   both  glimpsed  the  girl 
at  the  same     time.     Both     started   after 
Indian  behind  whom  the  captive  was 
;.g,   and.    press"  i    him   so   closely   that 
1  ed  the  little  girl  off  as  he  aban- 
<'d  his  horse  ai'd   plunged     into     the 
brush.     After  securing  the  girl,  the  men 
followed  the   red-,k;ns  some  distance,  but 
found  only  a  trail  of  blood,  and  a  bloody 
blanket,   filled   with  bullet    holes. 

Tin-    irirl    was      kept      ;,|      the    Van    Pelt 
place    for   several   (lays,      and,   since      the 
ral    heli>T    u:iong     the   settlers      was 
1      been      killed,      she 
ii   by  one  of  the  men,  whose  in- 
ioji   il    was  lo  adopt  her. 
"The   raid   occurred  in  January,"  said 
Mrs.  Kirby,  "and  I  did  not  get  my  daugh- 
ter    back     until       some  time   in     April. 
People  living  near  Rio  Frio   thought   the 
~>   boy  knew   what     be     was     talking 
;t  when  he  told  them  I  was  dead,  so 
would  not  e  ve  my  little  girl  to  me 
:rst.     She  was  with  the  Indians  eight 
,  and  people  wto  helped  to  capture 
her  for  the  rest  of  the  time  un- 
til she  was  returned  to  me." 


Early  Settler  in  Haskell  County. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Sherrill,  of  Haskell,  Texas, 
writes  Frontier  Times  an  interesting  let- 
ter in  which  he  pays: 

"The     bundle     of     back     numbers  of 
Frontier  Times  arrived  in  due  time,  and 
I  have  read  them  with  much  pleasure;  I 
only  regret  that     the  series     is     incom- 
plete.    Many   of   the   incidents   recorded 
in  them   as  having  occurred  within  the 
last  50  years,  seem  almost  as  vivid     as 
though  I  had  only  heard  or  read  of  them 
yesterday;  the  capture  of  John  Wesley 
Hardin   and     the     killing     of  Sam  Bass, 
Billie   the  Kid   and   Ben   Thompson,     as 
well  as  outlaws  of  less  notoriety,  taking 
place  as  they  did  when  I  was  only  a  lad 
impressed   themselves     on   my     memory 
indelibly.     The  killing  of  Sam  Bass  took 
place  only  about  75  miles  from  where  I 
was  living,  and  I  heard  the  news  on     a 
Sunday  morninjy,   I  suppose  it  was     the 
following    Sunday      after     it      occurred; 
Hardin's   "stamping   ground"   was   only 
a  short  distance  away,  and  the  news  of 
his    capture    seemed    'incredible.     Shortly 
before  either  of  these  occurrences,  Capt 
Lee  Hall  visited  my  father,     and     I  am 
sure  my  mouth  and  eyes  were  wide  open 
as  I  listened  to  some  of  his  experiences 
on  the  Ranger  force.     Moving'to  Taylor 
a  few  years  later,  I  was  near  enough  to 
Ben    Thompson's    home    town    of   Austin 
to   hear  of  his  outlawry  almost  immed- 
iately  ,-il'ter  any    new     offense  was  com- 
mitted.      I    came   to   this    (Haskell)    coun- 
17  years  ago,  live  years  after  its  or- 
ganization, at  which  time  it  was  almost 
ely   open  range.     Only  a  few  years 
had    elapsed  since  the     buffalo     hut: 
had    made    the    big    killing   around    h 
and    bones   were   still   being   hauled      off 
by     the   freighters;   many   of     the     old 
horns  were  scattered  around,  being  par- 
ticularly     plfntir.il      some   six   or     eight 
miles   north    of      town,    where   J.    Wright 
Mooar  later  told  me  they  had  made  their 
camp    during      fie      winter      of    1875-711. 
Most  of  the  horny  were  too  badly  weath- 
erbeaten  to  dress  nicely,  but  I  managed 
to  save  12  or  15  which  I  now  pr: 
much." 
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McCulloch  County  of  Fifty- two  Years  Ago 

D.  II.  Henderson  in  Brady  (Texas)  Staiidurd,  January  £9,  1987 


•(TIJjOCII   county,     or     at   least 
tliis    pan    of   the   county,    as      it 
wa-i   1'il'fy-t.\v<>     years     ago      (or 
.lasting   just     a   i'cw   months     of 
being  fifty-two  j>-ars)    since    I   first   saw 

it. 

That  seems  like  a  long  time — and  it 
really  is  a  long  time. 

In' 1874  my  father  and  family  came  to 
McCulloch  count/  from  Louisiana  in  ox- 
drawn  wagons,  in  company  with  his 
three  son-in-laws,  T.  S.  Wood  and  fam- 
ily, C.  C.  Turner  <:nd  family,  and  G.  W, 
Roberts  and  fa  ruly.  We  stopped  on 
the  San  Saba  river  for  a  month  or  so. 
The  river  was  full  of  fish— big  cat  fish. 
It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  catch  all  one 
could  carry  in  11  hour  or  so — big  cat 
fish,  two  or  three  feet  long.  They  were 
so  thick  you  could  see  hundreds  of  them 
at-  one  sight  in  small  holes.  At  night 
the  wild  turkeys  would  come  in  on  the 
river  to  roost  by  the  hundreds.  The 
trees  would  be  black  with  them. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  thirty  deer  in 
one  drove;  the  whole  country  was  full 
of  wild  cattle  and  wolves;  the  mesquite 
grass  was  solid  over  the  ground  half 
knee-high  where  it  grew;  other  kinds 
of  grass— lots  of  it — was  as  high  as  a 
man's  head  Time  were  lots  of  ante- 
lope; they  rang1!  mostly  in  the  open 
part  of  the  coun^  -,  they  did  not  like  the 
brushy  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  only  a  few  settlers  here, 
and  no  farming-  -only  a  few  small 
pa i ''lies  in  cultivation,  with  fences  made 
of  brush  mostly.  The  whole  country 
WHS  wide  open  .  d  free-for-all.  Land 
had  no  value;  there  was  lots  of  public 
land  and  a  man  could  preempt  160 
acres. 

The  settlers  who  were  here  in  '74, 
when  we  came,  were  as  follows :  M.  Spil- 
ler  and  family,  Jack  Davis  and  family, 
Cal  Davis  and  family.  These  liv.ed  on 
and  near.. the  rivor..  Dan  .Wills  lived 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Davis 
and  Spiller  settlement.  Some  six  or 
eight,  miles  farther  up  Lost  Creek  and 
•re  Fredonia.  now  is,  lived  James 
\Villiam.s  and  family,  and  his  son,  Tobe 
Williams  and  family. '  Some  six  or  seven 


miles  from  the  Williams  settlement  and 
about  this  distance  from  the  Davis  set- 
tlement was  tlh;  Latham  settlement, 
just  over  in  San  Saba  county.  This  set- 
tlement consists  i  of  four  families — 
Jack  Latham  and  family,  John  Latham 
and  family,  Lawrence  Hayes  and  family 
and  the  widow  Couch.  Jack  Latham 
and  Lawrence  Hayes  were  sons-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Couch.  Her  husband  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  a  year  or  so  before 
our  arrival. 

The  Davis  families  have  been  gone 
a  long  time ;  Dan  Wills  has  been  gone  a 
long  time ;  of  the  Spiller  family  there 
remains  still  in  this  county,  T.  J.,  J.  L., 
Wade,  George,  Will  and  Jim.  Of  the 
Williams  family,  < .  ly  Charley  and  Sime 
and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Willis  remain  of  a  fam- 
ily of  seven.  Of  the  Lawrence  Hayes 
family,  Mrs.  Hayes  and  three  sons,  Ab, 
John  and  Dick,  «.nd  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
John  Capps  and  Miss  Dollie.  Of  the 
Latham  family  of  the  old  stock,  only 
Tom  and  Riley  are  left. 

Up  the  river,  near  where  Voca  is,  was 
the  Miller  settlement.  These  were.  F. 
M.  Miller,  Harvie  Miller  and  Bill  Miller. 
Bill  Miller  was  the  one  who  had  the  In- 
dian fight  near  the  mouth  of  Brady 
Creek,  and  who  was  so  badly  butchered 
by  the  Indians  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
his  life. 

A  sliort  time  before  the  Miller-Indian 
fight  at  the  mouth  of  Brady  Creek,  the 
Miller  boys  were  working  in  the  field 
(then  the  largest  field  probably  in  Mc- 
Culloch county — it,  consisted  of  about 
forty  acres),  when  a  dozen  or  twenty 
Indians  came  upon  them  and  started  the 
battle  from  the  brush  near  by.  The 
Miller  boys  had  loft  their  guns  at  the 
house,  except  for  their  side  arms,  and 
while  running  towards  the  house  and 
fighting  the.  Indian? .  .with  their  pistols 
they  were  met  on  the  open  field  of  bat- 
tle "by  Mrs.  Bill  Miller  with  the  men's 
guns.  In  this  fight  one  Indian  was  kill- 
ed. The  Indian .  carried  their  dead 
comrade  away.  Several  years  later  nn 
Indian  grave  was  found  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  river. 

Mrs.  Bill  Miller  told  the  writer,  many 
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years    a  Her    the    incident    happened,      of 

eting   tin-    Miller   boys   with   the   guns 

in   the  midst  of  the  raging  battle,     and 

she  si (iod  in  the  hot     blood  of     the 

dead    s;n 

( >nc  would  peer  i\-c  ji  medal  now  for 
of  bravery. 

1  'f  the  .Miller  families  still  here  arc 
<i.  A.  Spiller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  1-5111  Miller,  and  Mrs.  W.  ('.  Deans, 
(laughter  of  Mi-,  and  .Mrs.  V.  M.  Miller. 

Only  'me  Indian  raid  occurred  in  this 
immediate  section  after  '74;  that  was 
in  the  .Spring  of  '75  when  two  men  were 
killed  and  their  horses  taken  off. 

Austin  was  the  nearest  railroad  rwint. 
From  there  all  goods  and  heavy  freight 
was  hauled  by  wa;:on.  A  few  years  later 
Round  Rock  was  ihe  trading  point.  The 
writer  accompanvd  Dick  Riser's  big  ox 
Teams  that  brought  the  lumber  from 
Hound  Uork  to  1)  uld  the  Melvin  ranch 
house. 

All  conveyance  was  by  horse  or  ox- 
drawn  wagons.  Schools  there  were  none 
to  speak  of.  Tie  re  was  an  old  vacated 
log  house  and  the  settlers  would  employ 
some  kind  of  a  teacher  for  about  three 
months  in  the  /oar. 

Yes,  and  then:  is  Anthony  Conner — I 
had  almost  forgotten  him.  lie  lived  al- 
most in  the  center  of  these  other  settle- 
ments. Conner  left  here,  I  think  it  was 
in  '75.  His  family  consisted  of  himself 
wife,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
They  were  the  most  excitable  people  I 
saw.  They  were  so  afraid  of  In- 
dians. When  they  left  here  they  went 
to.  or  near.  Silver  City,  New  Mexico, 
I  heard  al'te  wards  that  the  old  man 
two  of  his  soi  s  were  killed  by  In- 

Tlie    old    :-etflers   were     the     friendliest 
id    the    biggest -hearted   people   I 

i  he  world.     At    [< 
owed    themselves   to   be   that,     to 

ers.         When      one      of      them 
butchered  a  beef  or  porker,  instead     of 

ing  us  a   few  messes,  it  was  a  whole 

ainl    they    would   .take    no    \> 
1   reuu  "id     old 

meetings.     The    people  w.ould  come  from 
a  dist;,  camp  on  the  ground 

someone   who   had   plenty  of   ca 

beef  and  bring  it  on 

tin;  camp   ground   and   hang  it   u'p     and 
holler  out         "EfVf:  Everybody  '    'help 


yourselves."  When  that  was  gone, 
someone  else  would  bring  in  another 
one.  It  seemed  they  enjoyed  life  to  the 

f  idles1 


Well  Known  "rail  Driver  Dead. 

John  Albert  Miller,  au'1-!  75.  died 
his  home  near  !!;M<|era.  Texas,  May  "2'2, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Miller  was  a 
'well  known  trail  driver,  and  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Old  Time  Trail 
Drivers'  Association,  and  was  a  tireless 


J.  A.  Miller 

worker  for  the  monument  to  be  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  early  day  cowboys. 
He  was  a  true  type  of  the  old  West  Tex- 
as cowman,  big-.'icsrted,  generous,  and 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  in  his  passing 
Texas  loses  one  of  her  best  I 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  '<  \ntonio, 

Texa.s,  September  10,  185',  and  grew  to 
i  'anhood  there.  His  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  ().  Miller,  located  in  that  city 
some  time  during  the  year  ISIS.  On 
February  \H>.  1S7H.  Mr.  Miller  was  hap- 
pily married  to  Miss  .!  Daven- 
port, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Davenport.  pioiK-  •  •  settlers  of  the  Ci- 
bolo  region,  16  i-'U-s  norMu  San 
Antonio. 

With  his  fiimi  <•  Mr.  Miller  moved  to 
Bandera  in  1883  to  occupy  the  John 
James  iv  which  he 

had  purchased,  • 

tie     Ims'i:- 

He  -is  survived  by  his 
nie  Miller,  one     daughter.  ML.,     M1 
Miller  of   Banderr  .   one    I 
'  '.  Miller  o(      I!'  ,. 

sibte' 
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Pension  the  Indian  Fighters 


There  are  many  old  Indian  fighters 
living  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  who 
should  receive  pensions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  pension  law,  approv- 
ed March  3rd,  1927.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  these  old  rangers  and  frontiers- 
men we  publish  below  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  Congress.  Many  , 
of  these  old  Indian  fighters  have  writ- 
ten to  Frontier  Times  for  information  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  In  order  for  them 
lo  secure  what  is  due  them  we  would 
suggest  that  they  write  their  Congress- 
man or  U;nitcd  S'-Jttes  Senator  for  pen- 
sion application  blanks,  and  information 
as  how  to  proceed  in  getting  a  pension. 


(H.  K,  12532) 

An  Act  Granting  pensions  to  certain 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars 
from  1817  to  1898,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

l>e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  any  pe.  >on  who  served  thirty 
days  or  more  in  any  military  organiza- 
tion, whether  such  person  was  regularly 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  not,  but  whose  service  was  un- 
der the  authority  or  by  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  any  Indian  war  or  campaign,  or 
in  connection  with,  or  in  the  zone  of  any 
active  hostilities  in  any  of  the  States  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States  from 
.Fa unary  1,  1817,  to  December  31,  1898, 
inclusive,  and  who  is  now  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  suffering  from  any  mental 
or  physical  disability  or  disabilities  of 
a  permanent  character,  not  the  result  of 
his  own  vicious  nablts,  which  so  incap- 
acitate him  for  the  performance  of  man- 
ual labor  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
earn  a  support,  shell,  upon  making  due 
proof  of  the  fact,  according  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  provide,  be  placed 
upon  the  pension  roll  of  the  United 
;  es  and  be  entitled  to  receive  pension 
not.  exceeding  $'>'•)  per  month  and  not 
less  than  $20  per  month,  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  sup 
port;  and  in  determining  such  inability 
each  and  every  infy-mity  shall  be  duly 


considered  and  the  aggregate  of  the  dis- 
abilities shown  shall  be  rated,  and  such 
pension  shall  commence  from  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  application  in  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions,  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  upon  proof  that  the  disability  or 
disabiliities  then  °\is;ted,  and  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  existence  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  person  who  has 
reached  the  age  oc  sixty-two  years  shall, 
upon  making  proof  of  such  fact,  be 
placed  upon  the  pension  roll  and  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension  of  $20  per  month ; 
in  case  such  person  has  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years,  $30  per  month;  in 
case  such  person  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  $40  per  month ;  and 
in  case  such  person  has  reached  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  $50  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  who  rendered 
service  as  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  who  died  in  service  irrespective 
of  length  of  service,  has  since  died,  or' 
shall  hereafter  die,  leaving  a  widow,  or 
minor  children  u:nler  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  such  widow  shall,  upon  due  proof 
of  her  husband's  death,  without  proving 
his  death  to  be  the  result  of  his  military 
service,  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll 
from  the  date  of  filing  the  application 
therefor  under  this  Act,  at  the  rate  of 
$30  per  month  during  her  widowhood, 
and  shall  also  be  paid  $6  per  month  for 
each  child  of  such  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  case  there  be  no 
widow,  or  one  not  entitled  to  pension, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  death,  remar- 
riage, or  forfeiture  of  title  of  the  widow 
the  child  or  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  of  the  soldier  shall  be  paid  such 
pension  until  the  age  of  sixteen  ye 
said  pension,  if  there  be  no  widow  en- 
titled, to  commence  from  the  date  of  fil- 
ing application  therefor  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act,  and  in  the  event,  of  tin- 
death,  remarriage,  or  forfeiture  of  title 
by  the  widow  the  pension  to  continue  to 
the  minor  children  from  the  date  of 
such  death,  reman  iage,  or  forfeiture  of 
title:  Provided,  That  in  case  a  minor 
child  is  insa.ue,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  per- 
manently helpless,  the  pension  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  life  of  said  child,  or 
during  the  period  of  such  disability,  and 
such  pension  shall  commence  from  the 
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date  of  filing  application  therefor  after 
the  passage   of  this  Act:   Provided  fur- 
ther, That  said  widow     shall  have  mar- 
ried said  soldier  prior  to  March  4,  1917, 
tli is  section  shall  apply  to  a  former 
widow  of  any  soldier  who  rendered  ser- 
vice as  hereinbefore   described,  such  wi- 
dow  having     remarried   either   once     or 
more  after  the  death  of  the  soldier,     if 
it  be  shown  that  such  subsequent  or  suc- 
cessive marriaige  has  or  have  been  dis- 
solved, either  by  the  death     of  the  hus- 
band or  husbands  or  by  divorce  without 
fault  on  the  part  o'  the  wife.     Such  pen- 
sion shall  commence  from  date  of  filing 
application    therefor   in   the   Bureau     of 
Pensions   after   the   passage   of  this   Act, 
and  any  such  former  widow  shall  be  en- 
titled   t'o  and   be  paid  a  pension  at     the 
of  $30  a   month,  and     any     former 
widow  mentioned     in  this     section  shall 
!>n  paid  $6  a  month  for  each  child  of 
,nl,lier  under  sixteen  years  of  age: 
Provided  further,  That  in  case     of     any 
widow  whose  name     has     been  dropped 
from  the  pension  roll  because  of  her  re- 
marriage, if  the  pension  has  been  grant- 
ed to  an  insane,     idiotic,     or     otherwise 
helpless  child,  or  to  a  child  or  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  she  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  pension 
under  any  Act  until  the  pension  to  such 
child  or  children  terminates,  unless  such 
child  or  children  be  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  cared  for  by  her 
and  upon  renewal  of     pension     to  such 
widow  payment  of  pension  to  such  child 
or  children  shall  cease. 

See.  3.  The  period  of  service  perform- 
ed by  beneficiaries  under  this  Act  shall 
be  determined,  first,  by  reports  from  the 
records  of  the  War  Department,  where 
there  are  such  records:  second,  by  re- 
ports from  the  records  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  showing  payment  by 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  regular  enlistment,  or  muster 
into  the  United  States  military  service; 
and  third,  when  there  is  no  record  of 
service  or  payment  for  same  in  the  War 
Department  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  .satisfactory  evidence  from 
muster  rolls  on  file  in  the  several  State 
or  Territorial  archives;  fourth,  where  no 
record  of  service  has  been  made  in  the 
War  Department  or  General  Accounting 
Office  and  there  is  no  muster  roll  or  p'ay 


roll  on  file  iu  the  several  States  or  Ter 
ritorial  archives  showing  service  of  the 
applicant,  or  where  the  same  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise  lost,  or 
where  there  are  muster  rolls  or  pay 
rolls  on  file  in  the;  several  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial archives  but  the  apulie,;,'.!  s 
name  does  not  appear  thereon,  th ;  ap- 
plicant may  make  proof  of  service  by 
furnishing  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions:  Provided, 
That  the  want  of  a  certificate  of  dis- 
-hall  not  deprive  any  applicant 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day 
of  the  next  month  after  the  approval  of 
this  Act  the  rate  of  pension  to  surviving 
soldiers  of  the  various  Indian  wars  and 
campaigns  who  ar-3  now  on  the  pension 
roll  or  who  may  hereafter  be  placed 
thereon  under  the  Acts  of  July  27,  1892, 
June  27  1902,  and  May  30,  1908,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  February  19, 
1913,  or  under  the  Act  of  March  4,  1917, 
shall  be  $30  per  month  if  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  $40  per  month  if  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  and  $50  per  month  if 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
rate  of  pension  to  the  widows  who  are 
now  on  the  peiisioii  roll  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  thereon  under  the 
•Said  Acts  shall  be  $30  per  month:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  any 
pension  under  any  law,  public  or  private 
and  that  hereafter  pensions  granted  un- 
der the  Acts  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  commence  from  the  date  of  filing 
of  application  therefor  in  the  Bureau  of 
Pensions. 

Sec.  5.  No  claim  agent,  attorney,  or 
other  person  shall  contract  for  demand, 
receive,  or  retain  a  fee  for  service  in 
preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting 
claims  for  the  increase  of  pension  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act;  and  no  more  than 
the  sum  of  $10  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
service  in  other  claims  thereunder, 
which  sum  shall  be  payable  only  on  the 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions; 
and  any  person  who  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  otherwise  contract  for,  de- 
mand, receive,  or  retain  a  fee  for  service 
in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting 
any  claim  under  this  Act,  or  shall 
wrongfully  withhold  from  the  pensioner 
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or  claimant  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  and  every  offenca  be  fined  not  exceed- 

pension  allowed  or  due  to  such  pensioner  .  ing  $500  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceedini>: 

or  claimant  under     this     Act,  shall     be  one  year,  or  both,  in  the     discretion  of 

deemed  guilty  of  a     misdemeanor,     and  the  court, 

upon    conviction   thereof   shall   for    each  Approved,  March  3,  1927. 


Early  Day  Stage  Robbery  in  Llano  County 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Koock,  Austin,  Texas 


|NT()  the  setting  sun  of  the  Old 
West  there  sinks  from  view 
many  of  the  stirring  events  of 
frontier  days.  And  in  this  age 
when  we  think  of  the  outlaw  epi- 
sodes of  the  frontier  there  flashes 
upon  the  screen  of  our  minds  the  pic- 
turesque old  stage  coaches,  with  pant- 
ing, sweating  ponies,  and  the  calm, 
masked  robber,  with  his  boots  and 
chaps  and  red  bandanna,  and  the  flashy 
six-shooter  poLilea  warningly  at  the 
nervous  victim.  Perhaps  instinctively 
we  tli ink  of  the  days  of  the  Deadwood 
Stage  with  such  characters  as  "Calami- 
ty 'Jane"  and  "Wild  Bill"  Hickok 
guarding  the  famous  Pony  Express. 

Texas,  of  course,  had  its  stage  coaches 
and,  therefore,  its  share  of  the-  stage- 
coach hold-ups.  The  hold-up  I  now 
have  in  mind  occurred  in  Llano  county, 
near  the  town  of  Llano  in  the  year  qf 
1883.  Tlie  passengers  were  Misses  Jen- 
nie Todd,  (now  Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton, 
of  Chickasha,  Ok! a.)  Miss  Cora  Bridges, 
(now  Mrs.  J.  W.  White  of  Mason,  Tex- 
as), and  G.  W?  Todd.  They  were  re- 
turning from  Austin  after  having  spent 
several  days  in  the  city.  They  were 
only  a  short  distance  outside  the  town 
of  Llano,  and  it  Mas  about  two  o'clock, 
p.  m.  The  stage-driver  was  in  good 
spirits,  and  the  horses  were  fresh  and 
going  at  their  usual  speed.  As  was  the 
usual  case  on  occasions  of  stage  rob- 
beries, it  happen  :d  at  a  time  when  it 
was  least  expected,  it  being_  outside  the 
city  of  Llano.. 

The  two  masked  robbers  jumped  from 
the  bushes,  one  of  them  grabbing  the 
lead  horse  by  the  bridle.  The  other 
'threw  his  gun  on  the  driver  and  com- 
manded him  to  halt.  The  passengers 
being  inside  thought  nothing  of  the  sud- 
den stop,  thinking  the  driver  was  pick- 
ing up  another  p.-.ssenger,  and  began  to 
make  room  for  him.  Then  the  robber 


jerked  the  stage  c  oor  open  and  ordered 
them  to  "get  cut".  They  promptly 
gratified  his  desire.  Misses  Jennie  Todd 
and  Cora  Bridges  began  to  cry.  One  of 
the  robbers  held  his  pistol  in  Mr.  Todd's 
face  while  the  other  searched  him.  (Mr. 
Todd  has  often  remarked  that  that 
pistol  barrel  looked  like  the  barrel  of  a 
cannon  pointed  at  him.)  The  girls,  of 
course,  continued  iheir  crying,  and  Mr. 
Todd  said  to  then,  "Girls,  be  quiet  ; 
these  'gentlemen'  wont  hurt  you"  (Mr. 
Todd  said  he  wits  very  particular  to 
say  "gentlemen".)  A  moment  later  he' 
repeated  to  the  girls  what  he  had  said, 
and  one  of  the  robbers,  apparently  re 
senting  such  a  m-ld  insinuation,  point- 
ed the  cocked  gun  a  little  closer,  and 
said]:  "You  shut  up.  old  man,  or  we  will 
bore  a  hole  through  you!"  Mr.  Todd 
kept  quiet.  The  robbers  did  not  dis- 
turb the-  girls,  fi.vl  their  bold  up  only 
netted  them  a  wftch  and  chain  and 
$3.85  in  change  from  Mr.  Todd. 

They  continujJ  their  jjurney  to  the 
next  stage  stand  when  the  driver,  in- 
stead of  going  on  to  Mason  as  was  his 
custom,  returned  to  Llano  on  the  re- 
turning stage.  With  his  assistance  the 
robbers  were  captured  the  following 
day.  Each  of  thcm  was  sentenced  for 
25  years  in  the  Federal  prison.  It  was 
found  that  these  same  men  were  want- 
ed in  Virginia  for  a  similar  offence. 

Fully  20  years  later  an  inconspicuous 
notice  appeared  \v  a  leading  paper  of 
that  section  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  ap- 
pealing to  any  surviving  occupants  of 
the  robbed  stage  to  please  recommend 
his  release  from  the  Federal  prison 
where  he  had  been  all  the  years  for 
stopping  the  United  States  mail  and  ob- 
taining the  small  sum  of  $3.85.  He  al- 
so stated  his  health,  was  entirely  gone. 
J.  W.  White  of  Mason  happened  to  read 
this  appeal.  Mr.  Todd  had  passed 
away.  So  it  was  through  the  appeals 
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of  J.  W.  White  that   the  release  of     the 
imprisoned   man   was   obtained. 

So,  this  is  merely  another  unrecorded 
event  of  the  old  rnd  colorful  West.  It 
furnishes  us  \vitii  another  vision  of  the 
rickety  old  stage  coaches  being  robbed 
by  masked  men  on  horse  -back,  an  event 
that  many  experienced  but  few  live  to 
tell  about. 


A  Pionoer  Passer-1. 

William  Densley  (Seeo)  Smith,  died 
at  his  home  near  Medina,  Texas,  May 
24,  1927,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  He 

was    burn      in      Franklin   county,    Missis- 


"Seoo"  Smith 

sippi,  October  21,  LS:!(i  and  with  his 
parents  went  to  California  during  the 
gold  rush.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1856, 
settling  near  San  Antonio,  later  moving 
to  the  Seco  river  in  Bandeia  county.  In 
nnrried  to  Miss  Amanda 
<T  of  San  Atnonio,  three  children 
being  horn  to  this  union.  His  wife  died 
in  186-'!.  and  in  1S67  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Juli.-i  A.  U>i.g,  who  lived  on  the 
Hondo  river.  S.-veii  chil  Iren  were  born 
to  this  union.  His  second  wife  died  in 
1883,  and  in  1898  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Akin  of  B-indera  county. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them.  He  is 
Ce  and  fourteen  chil- 

ilr-n,     many      .;ra>ulchild;-en      and   great 
grandchildren. 


"Seco"  Smith,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  was  truly  a  pioneer  of  So 
west  Texas.  He  engaged  in  many  In- 
dian fights,  and  made  many  scouts  with 
Big  Foot  Wallace,  and  other  noted 
frontiersmen.  He  loved  Texas  and  her 
traditions  and  «ft<n  talked  about  the 
good  old  days  vvL<n  people  were  neigh- 
borly and  kind  i  ••  everybody.  He  was 
of  that  distinctive  type  which  builded 
well  our  presMT,  glorious  civilization, 
and  with  his  pa-Jsu.-g  the  hearts  of  tno-e 
who  knew  him  are  saddened  by  the  real- 
ization that  the  world  vill  never  see 
such  ir»en  of  his  type  agi 


Lehmaui,  the  Indian. 

Some  three  years  ago  we     announced 
in  Frontier  Tim    ;  that  the  life  and 
periences  of  Herman  Lehmann,  who  was 
a   captive   among   the   Apache   and    Com- 
anche   Indians,   would  be  published.   The 
book  has  now  b..vn  turned   over  to     the 
printer  and  will    'ome  from  the   press  in 
July   or   early    in    August.     It   is     t< 
published   by   an   Austin    printing   house. 
.1.    Marvin    Hunter  is  the  author  of     the 

:.  writing  the  lii'e  story  of  L.'liinann 
just    as    he    reei:ei    it.     Publication    dale 
and    price    of  book  will      be  anounce. 
the    August    number    of    Frontier    Ti: 
Lrlmiami    was   c.tptured   by   the    Apaches 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  old;  at'i-r 
living    with    thai    trhe   for     about 
years  he    became    involved    in     a    tribal 
feud  and  killed  a   i>ig  medicine  man.  and 
was   forced    to    Flee   for  his   life.   He    1 
into  the.  hills  and  lived  as  a  hermit     i'oi 
nearly  a  year,  later    going  to    the    Com- 
anehes,  who  adopted  him  and  he  remain- 
ed with   them   until    the    band  of     Cum- 
anches  with  whien  he  was  identified 
rounded  up  and  p'aeed     on  the  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Sill;  he  refused     to  siirr'-u- 
der,  ami  was  kept  concealed  by  Quanah 
Parker,  later  consenting  to  be  taken  back 
to   his   people,    where   he    became    civiliz- 
ed  again  and  ninde  a  good  citizen.       He 
became   thoroughly   Indianized,    was   the 
most  savage  member  of  the  tribe,     and 

a  restored  to  his  people  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  '  as  prevented  from  go- 
ing back  to  the  Indians.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Congressman  Slayden  of  Tex- 
as he  was  given  a  1  eadright  by  < 
and  be  is  still  a  member  of  the  Comanche 
tribe,  with  full  tribal  rights, 
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An  Indian's  Speech 

Justice  C.  H.  Croivnhart,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  in 'Wisconsin  Magazine 


The  Indian's  philosophy  of  his  reli- 
gion, compared  with  the  white  man's  re- 
ligion, is  well  stated  in  a  speech  of  In- 
dian Red  Jacket  to  the  Missionary  Cram 
which  follows; 

"Friend  and  Brother:  It  was  the  will 
of 'the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things 
and  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for  ou.™ 
council.  He  has  taken  His  garment 
from  before  the  sun  and  has  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us.  Our 
eyes  are  opened  that  we  see  clearly:  and 
our  ears  are  unstopped  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
you  have  spoken.  For  all  these  favors 
we  thank  the  Great  Spirit  and  Him  only 

"Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kind- 
led by  you.  It  was  at  your  request  that 
we  come  together  at  this  time.  We  have 
listened  with  attention  to  what  you  have 
said.  You  requested  us  to  speak  our 
minds  freely.  This  gives  us  great  joy: 
for  we  now  consider  that  w»  stand  up- 
right before  you  and  can  speak  what  we 
think.  All  have  heard  your  voice  and 
all  speak  to  you  as  one  man.  Our  minds 
are  agreed. 

"Brother,  first  we  will  look  back  a 
little  and  tell  you  what  your  fathers 
have  told  us  and  what  we  have  heard 

"Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owned  this  great  island.  Their  seats  ex- 
tended from  the  rising  sun  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians. 

"But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  water  and 
landed  on  this  island.  Their  numbers 
were  small.  Tluy  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had 
fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of 
wicked  men  and  had  come  here  to  en- 
joy their  religion.  They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them, 
granted  their  request,  and  they  sat 
down  among  us.  We  gave  them  corn 
and  meat;  they  gave  us  poison  in  re- 
turn. They  called  us  brothers.  We  be- 
lieved them  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat. 
At  length  their  uumber  had  greatly  in- 
creased. They  wanted  more  land:  they 


wanted  our  courdry.  Our  eyes  were 
opened  and  our  minds  became  uneasy. 
Wars  took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to 
•fight  against  Indian,  and  many  of  mil- 
people  were  destroyed. 

"Brother,  contiiue  to  listen.  You  say 
that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to 
worship  the  "Great  Spirit  agreeably  to 
His  mind:  and,  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people 
teach,  we -shall  be  unhappy  hereafter. 

"Brother,  you  say  that  there  is  ^  but 
one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why 
do  white  people  differ  so  much  about 
it?  Why  not  all  agree  as  you  can  all 
read  the  book? 

"Brother,  we  can  not  understand 
these  things.  We  are  tolcl  that  your  re- 
ligion was  given  to  your  forefathers  and 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was 
given  to  our  forefathers  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  their  children.  We 
worship  in  their  way.  It  teaches  us  to 
be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we  re- 
ceive, to  love  each  other,  and  to  lie 
united.  We  .never  quarrel  about  re- 
.ligion. 

"Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made 
us  all,  but  He  has  made  a  great  dif- 
ference between  His  white  and  His  red 
children.  He  has  given  us  different 
complexions  and  different  customs.  To 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  these  He 
has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know 
these  things  to  be  true.  Since  He  has 
made  so  great  i  difference  between  us 
in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  He  has  given  us  a  different 
religion  according  to  our  understanding? 
The  Great  Spirit  does  right.  He  knows 
what  is  best  for  His  children, 

"Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have 
been  preaching  to  the  white  people  in 
their  place.  These  people  are  our 
neighbors.  We  are  acquainted  with 
them.  We  will  wait  a  little  while  and 
see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  up- 
on them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good, 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  di^. 
cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  consider 
again  all  that  you  have  said." 
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Those  Good  Old  Days 

H".  (>.    Williams,  HOHI-IJ  Inland,  Texan,  in  Silsbee  Bee,  May  27,  I '•'..'/' 


The  early  days  wore  good  old  (.lays  be- 

e   the    people   made   iheni    so.  for     in 

•  d;i\-s  there  were  a  sturdy  bunch  of 

pioneer     \\  m-kiiici'      who     never     looked 

,  hut    incessantly  toiled   for  those   he 

i,  never     thinking     of     sell',    except 

he     could     oniy     have    strength      ]o 

labor   whereby    ;ome  soul  would   he  made 

happy. 

In  those  diiys  the  southern  man  was 
almost  penniless,  caused  by  the  civil 
war.  iind  it  took  jnst  such  men  to  build 
up  our  county  v  here  they  laid-  expect- 
just  reward  for  their  labor.  There 
were  no  loa  TV  man,  woman  and 

child  who  was  able  to  work  had  their 
their  duty  to  perform,  and  with  a  will 
power  that  nothing  could  stop,  except 
the  hand  of  Cod.  Those  men  and  hoys 
would  work  the  farlns  or  labor  in  the 
forest  from  daylight  till  dark,  and  if 
they  happened  to  get  behind  with  their 
work  on  the  fan:,  the  good  women 
would  shoulder  a  hoe  and  with  the  huni- 
niinir  of  some  Sweel  song  would  hike  to 
the  field  where  ihty  would  chop  cotton 
or  thin  corn  helping  to  lighten  the  task 
of  their  brother. 

At  harvesting  time  there  were  nearly 
always  soinei  liiii'.'  thai  could  be  market- 
ed and  the  hoys  vculd  take  their  pro- 
duct to  Beaumont  where  they  di.-.] 
of  it  for  a  few  dollars,  buying  such 
things  as  were  actually  needed  for  the 
home,  never  ng  to  bring  back  a 

present  for  each  dy,  such 

as  a  red  calico  dress  for  his  sister,  a  nice 
piece  of  cloth  for  making  his  mother  a 
bonnet,  some  amrumition  for  his  bro- 
of  store  bought  tobacco  and 
a  ji  u-  father  to  take  a  nip 

through    the    winter,   or   doctor   the    boys 
ii  case  they  got  snake     bit;     besides 
he     always     trought  back     a     few 
pounds  of  red  striped  candy  for  the  kids 
rybody    enjoyed    such    luxuries   as 
could  afford. 

What  dad  said"  was  law.' and  mu t     b» 

•ed,  and  vlieu     he  called     on  one  of 

the  boys  to  crawl  out     at  4     o'clock  to 

>>Ued  right  out,  generally 

.•m  out  with  him. 

wnich  generally  wound  up  wit'h  a  little 


fight  until  the  old  man   went   in  with     a 
raw    hide      whip      and      separated      them. 
Then     they    would     all    get    busy     feeding 
the  horses   and    milking      the      long   h 
cows,   some   givii.  lich    as   a    pint    of 

milk  each  day,  while  you  could  hear  the 
dishes  rattling  an.'  the  girls  -inging  in 
preparing  brealr'a.st . 

The  folks  alway.s  greeted  you  with  a 
smile  and  a  friendly  howdy.  It  matter- 
ed not  if  yon  were  a  stranger,  you  got 
the  same  courli'ous  treatment  that  was 
extended  your  neighbor  and  if  a  stran- 
ger happened  to  lie  passing  through  the 
country  he  was  always  asked  to  stop 
for  dinner  or  to  spend  the  night  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  making  any  charge 
for  meals  or  lodging. 

None  of  the  younger  boys  used  tobac- 
co, no  one  smoked  cigarettes,  iion- 
the  boys  used  prr'ane  language,  espec- 
ially in  hearing  of  their  parents,  but  in 
a  few  year,  late;-  Mime  of  them  learned 
to  cuss  pretty  good,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  made  1)11111  tough  fellows,  but 
everybody  knew  cussers  were  just  pre- 
tending to  be  bad  and  the  first  one  that 
got  a  chance  took  him  down  a  few 
notches. 

In   those   days   ve   had  no  holidays  ex- 
cept   Sunday      and      Christmas,      and    all 
were    happy   when      the   Christmas     holi- 
days di-  there     was     always 
one  whole  week   of   fun  and  frolic.     The 
(••unity    seat     fold    liardin:    was    generally 
selected    as   the      meeting    place    for      the 
young  people   to   meet   where   there      was 
continual   dancing   for     one     solid   week, 
but    at    different     residences      each      day. 
Dancing  continued   day  and  night.   While 
some  was  cooking  the  meals  or  takii 
little  sleeping  or  resting  spell  tl 
always  enough   left    to   keep  the  ball  go- 
ing merrily     on  uatil  time  to  retire     to 
their   respeetiie     homes,     where   the    old 
gents     would     Eu  them      with      an 
abundance    of   nourishing    food 
dried   beef,   pork  ribs,  hog  head   ch 
stewed  venison,  roast  turkey,  bears  : 
fried   with   onions,     pies,   cakes,     ho 
milk   and   butter,   cabbage,      collards,   pot 
lick':r,  h'tei-akes,  b':>euits,  doughnuts  and 
other  foods  that  soon  put  them  in  such 
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good  condition  that  they  just  wanted  to 
get  out  and  work  and  all  would  then 
hil  the  ball  till  all  clearing  and  fencing 
was  done  preparing  for  the  spring  plant- 
ing. 

The  men  hunted  a  great  deal  for  near- 
ly  every  family  depended  on     the    wild 


game  for  their  moat  and  grease,  except 
a  few  that  still  had  a  few  hogs  that  the 
bears  had  not  eaten. 

There  were  always  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  bear  killed  in  the  big  thicket 
each  winter,  lots  weighing  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds. 


The  Last  Indian  Fight  in  Southwest  Texas 

Written  for  Timothy  I.  Cude  of  San  Antonio,  by  W.  F.  Cude,' Pear sail,  Texas 


Ill-]  LAST   Indian  fight  in  South- 
west  Texas   occurred   in   the  last 
days    of    December,    1872,    about 
thirty    miles    west    of      Oakville, 
on  Turkey  Creek. 

Andy  M.  Tullis  and  I  decided  to  go 
out  OH  Spring  Creek  hunting.  We 
camped  there  a  day  and  night,  but  hav- 
ing no  uick,  we  i:i,,ved  back  four  or  five 
miles  towards  Oakville  and  camped 
overnight.  The  next  afternoon  we  start- 
ed home.  Andy  told  me  to  take  the  wagon 
go  to  the  Hackbery  Water  Hole  and 
wait  for  him.  He  said  he  would  take  a 
round  over  the  rvnge  and  see  what  he 
could  find.  After  driving  four  or  five 
miles,  one  of  my  horses  acted  as  though 
he  was  going  to  ba[k.  I  gave  the  lines 
slack  and  he  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
crossed  a  branch.  I  then  heard  a  noise 
and,  looking  back,  I  saw  a  lot  of  men 
driving  a  bunch  r.{  horses.  I  thought  it 
was  Sebastian  Bell's  outfit  so  I  drove 
on  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  looked  back 
and  saw  Andy  coming  hurriedly  to- 
wards me  with  his  p;stol  in  his  hand. 
Me  (old  me  ilicre  were  Indians  over 
!  told  li::i!  that  what  he  saw  was 
Hells  outfit,  but  he  said,  "No,  they  are 
Indians.  They  have  been  running  me 
and  shooting  at  me."  I  then  reaii/.ed 
that  my  life  had  lv  en  saved  by  my  team 
leaving  the  road  at  the  time  it  did.  I 
proposed  to  Andy  that  we  go  and  take 
the  horses  away  from  the  Indians.  But 
no,  that  he  wouVd  go  and  see  if 
our  families  were  all  right,  and  if  he 
found  they  were,  that  he  would  go  onto 
Oakville  and  give  the  alarm.  I  f  off  ow- 
ed with  the  wfl£o:.i  and  took  our  fami- 
lies on  to  Oakville,  and  when  I  arrived 
I  found  quite  a  number  of  men  ready 
for  the  chase. 

The  following  named     persons     went 


on  the  chase :  John  D.  Edwards,  Ranee 
and  Andy  Tullis,  Caleph  Coker,  Cullen 
Andrews,  Bob  a  id  Lem  Nations,  Pleas 
WaFer,  Tobe  Odom,  John  Wilson,  Se- 
bastian Bell,  Jim  Moore,  Hedge  Wil- 
liams, Joe  Osgood,  and  myself. 

Ranee  Tullis  was  made  captain:  Hi.-* 
orders  were,  "Mount  and  forward.'' 
Within  twef.ve  or  fifteen  miles  we  struck 
the  trail.  The  captain  put  Caleph 
Coker  on  one  side  of  the  trail  and  Pleas 
Waller  on  the  other  side  and  told  them 
to  move  rapidly  f'  rward.  When  we 
passed  through  John  CampbeJ'l's  Ranch 
we  learned  that  Me  Indians  had  captur- 
ed Campbell's  sheep  herder,  stripped 
hint  of  his  clothing,  dragged  him  by  the 
neck  and  stabbed  him  under  either  arm, 
trying  to  make  him  tell  where  his  camp 
was.  Several  year.-?  afterwards  I  met 
this  Mexican.  He  was  glad  to  see  me, 
and  showed  me  his  scars.  Mr.  Camp- 
be'l  had  the  Mexican  sent  to  Oakville 
for  treatment  by  Dr.  Reagan.  We  trav- 
eled until  nightf-iU  and  camped.  The 
night  was  cold  and  wet.  Early" the  next 
morning  we  started  on  again,  our  cap- 
lain  ordering  the  scouts  to  move  rapid- 
ly forward.  After  traveling  five  or  six 
mies  the  scouts  leported  smoke  in  tli'' 
distance,  which  proved  to  be  the  camp 
fires  of  the  Indians.  Captain  Tullis 
then  quit  the  trail  and  turned  to  the 
right,  and  following  a  brushy  hollow 
succeeded  in  getting  within  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  yards  of  the  Indian  camp. 
He  then  gave  orders  to  charge,  and  the 
fight  was  on.  One  Indian  was  seen  try- 
ing to  mount  his  horse,  others  trying  to 
string  their  bows,  some  went  down  a 
hcTlow,  one  stood  and  fought  it  out. 
This  was  a  squaw,  and  she  shot  Sebas- 
tian Bell's  te$th  out.  (Here  you  see 
the  female  of  the  species  more  d*adly 
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than      the      male.     When      the    Ilimaliau 

peasant   meets  the  male  bear  in  his  pride 

he  shouts  to  scare  the   monster,   who  will 

i    turn    a  ll      the      female    he;ir 

the   peasant     tooth 

and    nail  ;  fo  1  tie    8|  • 

is  more  deadly  thnii  tin  male.)  -I.  I); 
Edwards  shot  and  killed  the  squaw. 
The  Indians  were  a'l  dressed  alike.  Throe 
of  them  started  down  the  creek.  Woody 
Tullis  was  on  one  side  and  I  was  on 
oiher  side;  lie  called  to  me  to  help  head 
(hem  o!T.  1  shot  al  th*e  one  in  the  lead 
and  hit  his  shield.  I  fired  again  and 
hit  him  in  the  chock;  he  fei'l  and  Andy 
Tullis  finished  1  ii;i.  The  other  boys 
had  killed  all  UK-  others  by  this  time. 
We  then  drew  our  knives  and  peeled 
their  heads,  five  :n  number.  Thus  end- 
ed the  fast  Indian  fight  in  South' 
Texas. 

To   the      victors   belong      the   spoils,   so 
\  ide  the  booty  :    some 

took  scalps,  some  the  blankets,  others 
bows  and  arrows,  others  their  shields. 
The  next,  day  Steve  Walker  and  his  wife 
visited  the  baft!"  ground  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker found  on  the  ho:  om  of  the  dead 
si|iiaw  the  scalp  ( ''  a  white,  chV'd,  having 
while,  curlv  ha;r.  She  took  it  home 
with  her. 

Andy  TuIlN.  when  he  found  those 
Indians,  cut  off  two  of  them  and  ran 
them  over  glades  and  hVs,  but  he  was 
in  Hie  lead.  He  would  have  shot  them 
but  could  not  hold  his  h> 


Gre  it-Granddad 

"Great-granddad,     when     Hie   land    was 
yoi 

I  Jarred    iii  -    door    wilh    a    uagon    tongue, 
l-'or  the  times  were    rough  and  Hie  heathen 

mocked. 

lie     said     his    prayers    with     his     shotgun 
cocked, 

was  a    c  1 1; '<  n    lough    and    grim. 
Danger  was  dnck   soup  to   him. 

For  great-gi  fought  and  won, 

And  tamed  lh<    laud  it-grand- 

son. 

i -granddad  v/;:b  a  busy  man, 
'  He  cooked  his  grub  in. a  frying  pan, 


Picked   his  teeth   with  his  hunting  knife. 
And   wore   the  same  suit   all  his   life. 
lie  ate   corn    pone  and  bacon  fat. 
And    great  urand-o.i      would      starve      on 

that. 

(irva!  -'.'i-anddad    was    gaunt    with    toil. 
(!rimed    and   seamed   with   sun    and   soil. 
Great-grandson  is  fat   and  <v\ 
And  rides  to  his  work  in  a  limou.due. 

Twenty-one  children  came  to  bl 
([real  granddad's  home  in  the  wilder 
Sneer   at    that    staieinenl    if  you   can, 
But  great-granddad  was  a  busy  man. 

Twenty-one    children    and    I  hey    grew 

Si  out    and  tall  on  the  bacon,  too; 

They  slept  on  the  f'oor  with     the     dogs 

and    cats. 
And    shopped    in     the   woods       for      their 

coonskin  hats. 

Twenty-one  boys   and   not   one   bad. 

They  never  got  fresh  with  great-grand- 
dad. 

For  he  tanned  their  hides  with  a  hickory 
gad. 

lie      raised      them    lough,   bn 
them    well. 

When  their  feet  look  hold  on  the  ways 
of  hell 

Hi'   filled   them   i'n'l   of  the  fear 

He  Hailed  their  p;>nts  with  h:s  old  ram- 
rod. 

And  they  grew  strong  of  heart   and  hand 

e    firm    foundations   of  our   land. 
Twenty  one     boy  '.    Mid    grea  -Ul, 

lie    has    a    terrible    lime    with    one. 

(Author   not    know. 


Send     fifty  cents     for  a     photograph, 
of  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Greed  Taylor,  Ben 

Thompson,  Bill  Longley,  Sam  Houston, 
lieu  Milam,  Bat  Wasterson,  and  others, 
I  have  photos  of  several  noted  Texans, 
50c  .  11.  Rose,  Box  463,  San 

tonio,  Ti- 
to I*  rontier    1 1 

4     [)ire    with    this    issue.         Watch    for    the 
eni'wal   blank  which  you   will     find     in 
{our  copy  of  the  magazine,  and  prompt- 
ly send  in  your  renewal  subscription. 
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Brief  History  of  Texas 

From  the  Texas  Almanac 


CREW  of  shipwrecked  Spaniards 
were  the  lirM  white  men  to  set 
foot  upo'i  Texas  ;<il.  The  _mis- 
haj)  occurred  in  1328,  probably 
in  Calveston  or  fcl.  Joseuh  Island,  but 
the  exact  spot  is  not  known.  Most  of 
the  crew  soon  died,  but  there  was  one 
Cabeza  de  Baca  who  survived  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Mexico  City,  traversing 
a  portion  of  Southern  Central  Texas  on 
his  way.  Some  years  afterward  €oron- 
ado  led  an  expedition  from  Mexico  City 
northward  into  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona in  search  of  wealth  and  made  an 
excursion  into  Texas,  covering  portions 
of  the  Plains  and  Mi/west  Texas. 

Early  conquistadores,  going  north 
from  Mexico  City  into  New  Mexico,  in 
search  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Gold," 
often  went  by  the  route,  of  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  from  which  the  present  El  Paso 
is  named.  Ysleta,  which  is  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  El  Paso,  was  settled  in  1682 
and  is  the  oldest  town  within  the  State. 

La  Salle,  at  the  head  of  a  French  ex- 
pedition, seeking  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  M'as  driven  from  his 
course  and  landed  at  Lavaca  Bay  in 
February,  168o,  founding  there  Fort  St. 
Louis,  'lie  was  killed  by  one  of  his  men 
and  his  little  colony  disappeared,  but 
news  of  the  French  attempt  spread  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico  and 
quickened  their  efforts  to  settle  Texas. 

After  several  preliminary  expeditions 
into  Texas,  a  fort  and  mission  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Spaniards  under  Cape. 
De  Leon  in  1690  on  the  Neches  River 
about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  the 
present  site  of  Crockett,  but  it  was  so. m 
abandoned. 

However,  the  French  had  settled  in 
Louisiana  and  their  trading  activites 
with  Indians  in  East  Texas  soon  spur- 
red the  Spaniards  into  action  again.  In 
1716  the  Spanish  began  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  missions  connecting  Mexico 
with  East  Texas,  building  the  first  on 
the  present  site  of  Nacogdoches  and 
completing  four  ethers  in  that  vicinity, 
one  of  which  was  at  the  present  location 
oi'  San  Augustine. 

San  Antonio   >vis  founded  in  1718  by 


the  beginning  of  the  contsruction  of 
the  Mission  Alamo  and  during  the  next 
half  century  there,  was  active  mission 
building  throughout  South  Texas,  mark- 
ing the  founding  of  Gonzales,  Goliad 
and  several  other  cities  of  that  section 
of  the  State. 

Based  upon  La  Salle's  expedition 
France  had  claimtd  Texas,  but  in  1762 
the  territory  was  ceded  to  Spain.  There 
was  some  settlement  of  Texas  by  Span- 
iards during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  purchase  of  the  great  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States 
in  1803  that  immigration  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  began  to  trickle  into  Texas. 
It  wa.s  not  long  after  the  United  States 
and  Texas  bordc.-  lines  met  that  the  in- 
filtration of  Americans  began,  and  there 
was  an  era  of  f J.l  ustering  under  the 
famous  Phillip  i\(  bin  and  others  when 
attempts  were  made  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Republ'j  in  East  Texas,  but 
they  were  not  successful. 

The  achievement  of  Mexican  indepen- 
dence from  Spa;n,  1821-24,  encouraged 
Americans  who  had  their  eyes  on  Texas. 
Moses  Austin  of  Missouri  had  journey- 
ed to  Mexico  and  obtained  a  permit  to 
settle  a  colony  i  i  Texas  Though  he 
died  short!-  after  I  is  return  to  Missouri, 
his  son,  Stephen  F  Austin,  carried  out 
his. plans,  settli1";1  several  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  1821  on  1!  banks  of  the  Brazos 
at  old  Washing! or.  in  the  present  coun- 
ty of  Washington.  There  followed  a 
period  of  rapid  colonization  by  Ameri- 
cans under  the  'Vupresario  system."  by 
which  individuals  were  granted  large 
tracts  of  land  for  colonization  purposes. 

At  first  the  Mexican  Government  en- 
ciMi  raged  this  •:t'i'iment,  but  friction 
soon  arose  bet  \vetn  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin,  and  Mexico  reversed  her  policy 
of  attracting  Ami t.icaus  to  the  fertile 
soils  of  Texas. 

First  difficult!  \s  arose  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Edwards  Colonv  around  Na- 
cogdoches and  Spanish  settlers  who  had 
been  in  that  pa^t  o[  the  State  since  early 
Spanish  colonization  attempts.  In  this 
affair  the  members  of  Austin's  Colony 
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apparently  syni  >a!!ii/ed  with  the  Mexi- 
caii  Government  Ku  they  became  em- 
bittered when  SUM  hen  F.  Austin  was 
thrown  into  prisi.n  while  on  a  mission 
to  Mexico  to  ob'vin  a  separation  of  Tex- 
as from  Coahui!a  for  administrative 
purposes.  In  tin'  meantime  armed  con- 
flict between  colonists  and  Spanish 
troops  had  taken  place  at  Velasco,  Ana- 
liuac  and  Gon/aie^  over  customs  regula- 
tions and  atlemt'  ,  of  the  .Mexicans  to 
disarm  the  Am  >ric  n  settlers. 

l.ate  in  183")  a  convention  was  held  at 
San  Felipe,  a  Provisional  Government 
organi/ed  and  Sain  Houston  selected 
commander  of  die  armed  forces.  A  Mex- 
ican Army,  mid"  Cen.  Cos,  marched  in- 
to Texas  with  ill1  purpose  of  disarming 
Texans.  His  t'o  •  ••  s  were  driven  out  of 
San  Antonio  by  Americans  under  Gen. 
F.dward  Burleso  i  and  Hen  Milan),  but  a 
large  army  under  Santa  Anna  inarched 
into  Texas  earl./  1:1  1836  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city. 

While  Santa  Anna's  forces  were  be- 
seitrir.g  fjjp  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  a 
second  convent  ;oii  was  called  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  j-Ji-HTOs  and,  on  March  2, 
Is3(i,  an  independent  Republic  was  de- 
clared and  David  Purnet  \\  s  named 
President.  Four  days  laci,  or,  March 
ii,  the  Alamo  fell  witTi  the  loss  of  every 
defender,  depriving  the  new-born  Re- 
public of  such  able  leaders  as  Travis, 
IK!  (  'rockett  On  March  '27,  fol- 
n.tr  Fannin's  surj-endor  at  the  Rattle 
of  Coleto,  his  entire  force  was  marched 
out  of  Goliad  under  guard  and  shot 


The  army  of  Santa  Anna  advanced 
rapidly  eastward  ?  cross  Texas,  driving 
the  colonists  before  it.  Gen  Sam  Hous- 
ton, in  command  of  the  Texas  forces, 
•led  to  niak',  his  stand  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  San  .lacmto  River  and  Buf- 
falo Bayou  near  Ilarrisburg.  Here,  on 
April  21,  1836,  lie  attacked  and  com- 
pletely routed  i.hc  superior  force  of 
Santa  Anna,  who  was  captured  with 
'•al  hundred  oiher  Mexicans. 

By  the  treaty  of  Velasco,  following  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna 
agreed  to  return  to  Mexico  and  use  his 
influence  to  ob"  iiu  Mexican  recognition 
of  Texas  independence.  During  the 
period  1836-46  Texas  was  an  indepen- 
dent Republic  nnder  the  successive  ad- 


ministration of  Presidents  David  G. 
Hiirnet,  Sam  Houston.  Mirabeau  P>. 
Lamar,  Sam  Honshu  (second  term)  and 
Anson  Jones. 

But  the  little  Republic  was  beset  with 
difficulties.  Mexico  had  not  relinquish- 
ed its  claim  and  constantly  offered  a 
menace,  even  sending  over  one  or  two 
military  e.xpedi'  ions;  difficulties  were 
experienced  with  the  various  Indian 
tribc.v  and  the  public  debt  mounted.  Tli- 
value  of  the  Texas  paper  dollar  I'd 
about  _c.  Hence  the  offer  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  to  annex  rJ  cxas  was  readily  ac- 
cepted at  a  convention  which  et  in 
Austin  .Inly  I,  1845.  On  Feb.  16,  IMC, 
President  Jones  retired  in  favor  of  Gov. 
•I.  Pinckney  Henderson. 

By  the  treaty  Texas  retained  its  pub- 
lic lands  and  its  an'a  included  the  pre- 
sent eastern  half  of  New  Mexico  (that 
portion  east  of  thi>  Rio  Grande),  that 
part  of  Oklahoma  of  today  lying  north 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Southeastern 
Kansas,  a  large  potion  of  Central  Col- 
orado and  a  section  of  Wyoming.  After 
the  close  of  the  i  lexican  War  resulting 
from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  ter- 
ritory was  sold  to  the  I'nited  States  by 
Texas  for  $1(),()0'),(K)(). 

Texas  from  the  first  had  been  a  slave 
State.      Its    cliinaic    and    agricultural    in- 
dustries,   like   thovi   of  the   old    Southern 
States,  were  rcadil.-  adaptable  to  slavery 
and,    indeed,    most    Texans    were    jia 
of   the    slave    stales    east      of    the       M 
sippi.        Hence      the      growing   bitter 
between    North    and    South    wa-i   of    i 

Cern    to    Tex  ,-;.       Despite     tin;     protests 
of    Sam    Houston,    who    was    then    Govcr- 
nor,   a    con  vent  ioi,    met   at      Austin     .Ian. 
28,  1861,  and   af'       i'our  days  of  deliber- 
ation   ilreu     up    and    adopted    article- 
secession.          H'OUMOII.   who   had      led 
Texas    Army    against    Mexico   and     had 
served   two    terms    a-;    President      of 
Republic,   was  deposed   as  Governor   and 
Edward      ('lark,     Lieutenant      Governor, 
was  installed   in     his  place   as  Governor 
under  the   Confederacy. 

Texas  saw  little     of  bloodshed  during 
the   war,   though   there   were   several 
tempts  to  invade  the  State  through 
veston,     Sabine     L'tss     and  Brownsville. 
After  the  surrend'      of    Gco.    Lee,    Gen. 
Gordon   Granger  i."i  ded  in  Texas    (June 
18    1865)   and     shortly     afterward  A.  J. 
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Hamilton  was  appointed  as  the  first  re- 
construction Go.v-mor  of  Texas.  A  con- 
vention met  in  Austin  February,  1866, 

adopted    articles   following   the 
gestions   of      President    Andrew   Johnson 
and   J.    W.   Throckmorton     was     elected 
••rnor. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  recon- 
striietion  would  •>,'  accomplished  with 
ease,  but  the  I'nited  Slates  Cotiirress 
did  not  agree  v.Jth  President's  .John- 
son's plans  and  in  1867,  put  the  South 
under  military  nde.  Gen.  Phillip  Sher- 
idan was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Texas-Louisiana  Division  and  he  remov 
ed  Throckmorton  from  office,  naming 
Ex-Gov.  Pease  in  Ids  place.  The  second 
constitutional  convention  was  held  in 
Austin  in  June,  1868,  and  after  many 
months  of  wrangle,  g  a  constitution  was 
adopted  in  the  following  February.  In 
Fcliruary,  1870.  tiie  Legislature  ratified 
the  I'oiM-lcenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments of  the  FYdtral  Constitution,  and 
•.[arch  '.}()  of  'mil.  year  Texas  was  re- 
admitted to  tlie  I  'iron. 

Gov.  E.  J.  Davis,  a  Republican  elevt- 
ed  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution* 
of  IK(ii)  to  a  term  of  four  years,  proved 
unpopular  with  f  <;  people  of  the  State 
and  he  was  decisively  defeated  by 
Kichard  Coke  in  the  campaign  of  LS7:i. 
Davis  refused  to  yield  the  office  and  for 
a  brief  space  !  we  administrations  oc- 
cupied the  Capi:ol  Building.  President 
Grant,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
Davis'  appeal  for  assistance  and  he  was 
forced  to  ret 

The  election  of  Coke  to  office  had  been 
eded    l>y   Ilie   e'cction    of   Democratic 
members  to  Congr<  ss.  so  the  people  once 
again   found   themselves    in    possession    of 
Hie     State.     The    Constitution     of     iMi'.l 
contained    many      obnoxious      provisions, 
however,  and   tin-   constitutional   conven- 
tion  of  LS7-")   adopu  <1   new  articles   which 
ratified    by   the    people   the    follow- 
year,   giving     the     State   its   present 
(  'institution. 

After  1876  the  State  recovered  rapid- 
ly from  the  evil  effects  of  war  and  re- 
construction ;  the  history  of  the  State 
since  that  period  has  been  a  story  of 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion. 
Governor  Roberts,  who  was  elected 
Governor  in  1870,  soon  put  the  State 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  with  his  "pa- 


as-you-go"  policy.  The  old  Capitol 
burned  in  1881  fsid  the  present  struc- 
ture, which  was  1  uilt  at  a  cost  of  3,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  was  dedicated  in 
LS8S.  Other  notable  occurrences  have 
been  the  establishment  of  the  I'niversi- 
ty  of  Texas  in  ]*S:-.  establishment  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  under  Gov.  He 
memorable  adm:<ii.-i  ration  in  181)1,  the 
loss  of  Greer  Coiidy  to  Oklahoma  in 
1896,  the  Galveston  storm  of  1!K)().  the 
passage  of  the  Te;  rell  election  law  in 
1905  and  the  s  unions  days  of  the 
world  conflict  which  are  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  ev  ry  man  and  woman. 

The  foregoing  ;-  a  brief  political  his- 
tory of  Texas.  ;v;nally  significant  has 
been  its  phenomen.  '  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development.  Range  cattle  rais- 
ing and  simple  coiton  and  corn  farming 
have  been  succeeded  by  scientific  crop 
production.  The  c.rth's  great  resources 
of  petroleum,  sulphur,  coal  and  lignite 
and  other  mineral  have  been  discover- 
ed and  brought  forth  to  enrich  the 
people  of  Texas.  The  railroads  have 
spread  their  netwoi  k  of  steel  lanes  of 
of  traffic  across  ;•  broad  surface  of  the 
State  and  tall  i  nineys  of  factories 
have  arisen.  S'i'-!i  events  comprise  the 
real  history  of  Te.-a-. 


Pioneer  Mother 

Mrs.  Amelia  AID  Ilolln-ook.  aged  HI 
years,  died  at  her  home  near  Kentress, 
Texas,  recently. 

During  Mrs.  Ihvbrook's  declining 
years  it  was  her  delight  to  entertain  and 
enlighten  the  youager  generation  from 
her  storehouse  of  memories.  Her  remi- 
niscences extended  beyond  Inv  own 
four-score  and  fouv  years  into  the  i 
of  her  ancestors,  who  lived  in  Texas  in 
earliest  days. 

Her  mother,  who  before  her  marriage 
was  Letitia  Rector,  moved  to  Texas 
with  her  parents  in  18'!]  and  settled 
near  the  little  town  of  Columbia  on  the 
Brazos  River. 

Her  picture  of  the  long  carav.ui  of 
women  and  children  traveling  in  ox- 
wagons  through  mud  and  slush  just 
ahead  of  Houstoti  's  army  as  it  advanced 
toward  the  Louisiana  border,  with  San- 
ta Anna  close  in  the  rear,  is  one  of 
mingf.ed  hope  and  pathos.  As  the 
army  moved  on  the  settlements  were 
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vacated,      the      inr-u      joining     IIou>i 
forces   and    the  women   and   children    go- 
ing ahead  of  the  soldiers. 

Mrs.  Ilollirook's  grandfather,   Mo: 

Rector,    with      an      ox-wagon    and    a    tv.  • 
\\heel   cart,  look  his  children  and  »r 

dren — 1'5  in  number  and  became  a 
part  of  the  long  p:  ocession.  When  they 
reached  the,  Sabnie  River  it  vi  as  r>o 
swollen  to  cross.  Here  they  stopped  to 
a  wait  their  doom.  During  the  suspense 
that  followed  many  resolved  that  should 
there  be  no  escape  from  the  enemy  they 
would  choose  death  in  the  turbulent 
stream.  They  u  eve  soon  cheered  hy 
news  of  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto, 
at'ier  which  th<-\  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Mrs.  Ilolbrook's  mother  was  married 
four  years  later  to  T.  D.  James,  a  Ranger 
under  Captain  henry  McCuTot  h,  serv- 
ing in  the  same  company  as  I>i«-foot 
Wallace.  Among  the  thrilling  exper- 
iences whi-'e  in  the  service  was  one 
which  followed  an  Indian  raid,  when  so 
v  horses  were  stolen  that  the  set- 
tlers were  lei'i  \\i;hout  teams  to  make 
their  crops.  The  Rangers  came  upon 
the  Indians  near  where  the  city  of 
Waco  now  stands,  ki  led  all  the  lv-il- 
men  but  one  and  recovered  all  the 
hoi 

Lured   by  stories  of  the     great     stock 
country,   in      lH4(i,   when   Mrs.   Holbrook 
four     years  old,  the  family     moved 
•Mint    West"   and   seized     on  the   banks 
of    the    Geronimo      Creek      near      Seguin, 
e,h     at     that   lime  consisted     of     \"£ 
houses.        Several    lamilies      built      their 
•li   other   for   mutual    pro- 
tection  from  the  Lipan  Indians  who 
stantly   menaced    them.     Their   on/y   win- 
dows   were    shutlei:-.,    which    were      kept 
closed   at   night.     One      day     they      were 
visited    by    an    im'.i;  n    spy.      His    pictures- 
que   figure,      dressed      in    buckskin      and 
with    hair   almost    to    the    knees,    made      a 
deep    impression    on    the    children.        On 
the   morning  following  this  visit,   as   one 
of  the  young  men  went  through  a  dense 
fog  to  untie  the  horses  that  were     tied 
near  the  house,  to  prevent  their     being 
stolen,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  taken 
uort  distance     from  the     house     and 
ped. 

.Mrs.   Holbrook 's  father  fought   in  the 
il  War  also,  serving  in  the  company 


of  Captain  dale;'  Governor  i  Ireland. 
During  this  period  there  was  formed  a 
deep  friendship  between  the  tw 

broken.     IM 

the   war.   while    Mis.   Holbrook    < 
a   young  lady,   she   spent   many    weeks    IP 
the   home  of  .Mrs.      Ireland      during      her 
husband's   absence 

Mrs.  llollirook's  father  was  an  archi- 
tect and  laid  thi  foundation  for  the  first 
court  house  in  Segi.in.  erected  the 
Methodist  Ciiurrli  there,  put  up  one  of 
the  first  business  houses  ami  bui,'t  the 
fir-t  <r:ii  in  (In  •d.rdiipe  County. 

The  family  n.imliered  among  their 
relatives  many  persons  prominent  iu  Ihe 
early  history  of  ti  «.•  State.  Among  these 
was  William  E.  Jones,  first  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express. 

Two   years   ai'ier    the   Civil    War      .Mrs. 
Ilolbrook  was   mai'i  led     to    K.      II.      Hol- 
brook,  one    of    fie    pioneer   preachers    of 
Texas.        Thirty   J\.f(rt   of      her      married 
were   spent    in    Karnes    County.        It 
was  here  that    he;-  only   daughter.    A 
and  her   husband    pa.-sed    away   only 
year  apart.     Two  years  ago  a  grandson, 
Wessin  Holbrook     Jr.,     whom     she   had 
reared    from   infancy,   died      of   infh 
while    attending    the    San    Marcos    A 
einy.      I'ntif     a      tiiort      time   before    her 
death  she  had   bovii    very  ac> 

She  is  snrvivei i  by  two  sons,  l.iirt 
Wessin  Ilo'.brook.  a  granddaughter, 
Mis.  .].  Maiu'ic.-  (Jolson  'of  Tampico. 
ico;  a  great-giundson,  a  sister,  .Mrv 
Martha  Ritman  nf  Fenti-ess  and  a 
brother,  Ike  James  of  Corpus  Christ i 


Sends  Us  n  Good  Li.it. 
Capl.-.in    ('•.      \V.      Smith,     of 
Texas,  has  sent    us  a  good  list      of 
subscribers     to    Frontier     Times    during 
the   past    two   mouth 

siding  at  Sonora  and  Eldorado,  Texas. 
CM. tain  Smith  was  a  peace  officer  in 
Denton  county  for  twelve  years,  and 
helped  to  chase  (he  Sam  Jla 
that  county.  He  carries  the  sear  of  a 
wound  received  in  a  fight  with  l!a>-> 
and  his  men.  Ha  is  planning  to  write 
up  his  experieru-  -s  and  publish  a  book 
some  time  this  fail  I. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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The  annual  reunion  of  the  Texas  Ex- 
Rangers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Menard,  Texas,  July  27,_  28,  and  29,  ac- 
cording to  information  Frontier  Times 
has  received  from  Major  W.  M.  Green, 
of  Colorado  City.  It  is  expected  that 
the  attendance  Hus  year  will  be  large. 
Menard  is  making  preparations  to  fit- 
tingly entertain  the  old  rangers.  A 
beautiful  natural  i^ark  on  the  banks  of 
the  San  Saba  rivev  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  reunion  grounds,  where  the 
rangers  will  go  into  camp  and  remain 
during  the  three  clays  convention.  The 
program  had  iut  been  fully  arranged 
when  this  number  of  Frontier  Times 
went  to  press,  bit  we  understand  it  will 
be  quite  elaborate  and  some  form  of 
entertainment  wUl  be  provided  for  the 
rangers  for  everv  hour  of  their  stay  at 
Menard.  It  is  expected  that  Captain  D. 
W.  Roberts  of  Austin  will  be  in  attend- 
ance; also  it  is  hcj  ed  that  Captain  June 
Peak  of  Dallas  w'H  be  there.  These  two 
lernen  are  the  oldest  living  ex- 
gers  in  the  shite.  Frontier  Times  is 
arranging  to  get  out  a  sixty-four  page 
edition  (August  i  innber)  for  distribu- 
tion at  this  reunion.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated with  views  of  Menard,  and  por- 
traits of  old  time,  Texas  rangers. 


The  August  •lumber  of  Frontier 
Times,  to  come  iiom  the  press  about 
July  15th,  will  be  the  best  issue  of  the 
little  magazine  w1  ich  has  ever  been 
printed.  It  will  contain  sixty-four  pages, 
and  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  show- 
ing scenes  around  Menard  in  the  early 
days,  portraits  of  former  Texas  Rangers 
and  frontiersmen  One  rare  picture  will 
show  the  town  of  Menard  during  the 
flood  of  1899,  ;rid  another  view  will 
show  the  town  as  it  appeared  in  1S98. 
A  more  dignified  cover  design  has  been 
drawn  by  our  staff  artist,  Warren 
Hunter,  and  a  splendid  likeness  of  that 
venerable  old  Texas  Ranger,  Captain 
Dan  W.  Roberts  of  Austin,  will  appear 
on  the  cover  of  the  August  number. 
Beginning  with  Number  One  Volume 
Five,  (October,  ]!)'_'7)  a  better  grade  of 
papei  is  to  be  us'>d,  and  the  pages  are  10 
be  numbered  id  consecutive  order 
through  the  whu'j  volume,  the  pages 
running  from  No.  1  to  No.  568,  or  there- 
abouts. While  no  ladical  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  typographical  appearance 
of  Frontier  Times,  we  hope  to  make  sev- 
eral improvements  during  the  next  year 
that  will  be  ]  leasing  to  all  of  our 
readers. 


On  Page  36  of  this  issue  Will  be  found 
the  new  pension  "aw  as  approved  March 
3rd,  1927.  There  are  hundreds  of  old 
Indian  fighters  ;  Texas  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  pension  of  $30,  $40  or 
$50  per  month,  an  t  they  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Dave  Fir.kelstein,  Hallett'sville, 
Texas,  writes:  "Enclosed  find  check  for 
$1.50  for  another  year's  subscription  to 
Frontier  Times,  I  look  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  mjj:azine  and  when  it 
comes  my  wife  t<  3.'  <  me  there  is  no  get- 
ting out  until  I  i'liish  reading  it.  At 
all  times  I  boosi  your  magazine,  for  I 
think  it  is  a  wonderful  book." 


Every  ofd  Texas  Ranger  and  '  fron- 
tiersman, who  \v.nts  the  record  kept 
straight,  should  write  the  story  of  his 
experience  on  the  frontier  and  send  it 
to  Frontier  Times  for  publication.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  good  scribe  to  write 
for  this  magazine.  Just  write  in  your 
own  way,  and  we  will  put  it  in  proper 
shape  for  publication.  By  doing  this 
you  can  leave  to  posterity  a  true  record 
of  the  part  you  bad  in  the  making  of 
Texas  history. 

In  this  number  appears  a  good  Sam 
Bass  story  by  Hugh  Nugent  Pit/gerald, 
which  clears  up  :.-ome  doubt  as  to  who 
killed  Deputy  Sheriff  Grimes  at  Round 
Rock.  Frontier  Times  still  hais  on  hand 
a  few  copies  of  the  book,  "Athenti.- 
History  of  Sam  Bass  and  His  Gang,'' 
reprinted  from  the  original,  which  was 
published  in  1878,  just  a  few  weeks  after 
Bass  and  his  gang  were  exterminated. 
The  price  is  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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The  Trail  Drivers  of 

A  book  of  1,034  pages,  Compiled 
and  Edited  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter 
under  direction  of  Geo.  W.  fr  n 
Saunders,  President  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers  |7|  iTfc 
Association.  It's  real  history.  Postpaid 
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1896;  Reprinted  1925   by 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FRONTIER 

By  James  B.  Gillett 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driggs 
1'it'lilinli-fil  Hn 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

HIS  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settltrs  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pioneers 
was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers  who  did 
valiant  service  by  putting  a  wholesome  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and  bandits.  Many 
thrilling  incidents  and  hair  breadth  escapes 
of  these  marvelous  men  who  made  the  bor- 
der lands  safe  for  home-building  settlers  are 
told  by  Captain  Gillett,  himself  a  Texas 
Ranger  for  over  six  years.  He  faithfully 
portrays  the  real  ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys  and 
girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for  law,  a  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for  parents 
and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely  exe- 
cuted drawings  which  truly  reflect  the  life  of 
pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary  reader  for 
intermediate  grades  this  book  is  invaluable. 

Cloth,     xiv-l-218  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.20 
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Tiie   above    picture   show:  the   building 

which    shelters      the      printing      plant     of 

Frontier    Times,     -'list      a    little    building 

linle   coumry   town    located    i'i     th." 

of    iiandera    county,   Texas.    Though 

|iia;-ter     arc     -,'•    th.-      humblest   kind. 

,1s    printing    equipment    too    limited. 

little   masraz'i."    is      becoming   known 

'ghoul    the    length    and    breadth      of 

and.        It    is   the   only   maga/ine      of 

•Is   kind   in      the   world,  and    it  seems     to 

truck    a    responsive   chord    and      a1 

'•igh!    time,    lor   it    is   gaining      in   po;v 

-ven    d  ly. 

Froniioi-      Times     is      not    a      highbrow 
i/.ine      yet    i'       is    read      by    admirals, 
•rals.      bankers       college      profes  ors. 
iirs.     awyerx.    '  usiness      and      pr< 
,il    men,   ai;d    nn  n    from      every      walk 
and    station      in    !i''e       am'    all      imhcsitat- 
\     recnminend     it    to    their    friend1;    as 
-;•   authentic      ,n      matters      of      Texas 
;;nd    nioiuH1-1   achievement.    Fron- 
ts dot-s   nol    go   iii   for  expensive 
paj)er,    i'or    (   aborate.    costly      en- 
It    would    no1      ''i1!!!   like    Krou- 
Times   to   our    readers    if      we    gave    il 
u    dress.          Hut.   beginning   with 


our  (>c!ober  iiumtier,  some  improved 
features  will  be  n-iticed.  and  yet  it  will 
retain  its  ori^-ina  appearance.  It  < 

pa«es  are  not  l'i!!.-d  with  advertisements 
to  "-lave  at  you  when  von  are  most  in- 
•sted  in  the  st('ies  you  find  in  Fron- 
tier Tiine::  ami  advertisements  will 
tiever  appear  san  iwiehed  amon^  thesc 
stories.  "We  hop  ••  tc  t-ari'v  a  line  of  ad- 
vertisiii"1  in  future  issues  but  .-iieh  ad- 
vertisements wi.  1  be  placed  on  cover 


Krontier   Times    .vaiils    10.  000  new    snb- 
seribers.    The    subi-.-ription    price    Is    \\ 
in    reach    of  all-    only  ;kl  . 
asic  our  friend  .  lo  lell  their  friends  about 
i'"rontier   Time  .   ,ihd      ask      them    to 
scribe-,   and   thus    hep   al'onjr     l'ie      work 
\ve   are   trying    10   do.        \Vh-n    we   se< 
the    10.000   subscribers      asked    for        this 
liltle    maij'axine    wMI    be    i|iiartered    ni      a 
modern    home   an-.,    it  :    equipment    wi 
of  ihe   best.     Last    month    \\-e   added    i  ><> 
new   readers  to  our   list.      Help  us  dot 
the   number   dnriv:;   the    next    month,   and 
at    that   rate  we   W  'i   soon   add   the   10.  ().)(), 
and    everyone   of  them    will   be   satisfied. 
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Murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Pierce 


•\^  U.   F.  GHOLSON, 

the     !U>; 

•id   '.Mrs. 

by  Lillians   in   I'eli  comity  ii 
Of    I 

\      llt'\V     SeU'emOllt.     Wiis 
ill    ti  ;irt       ill'       Hell    COU 

•   Su<*ar    Loaf     Mountain     by     h' 

d    newcomers    \vlio    were     nut 


Indians. 

Mr.    li:  .    Khns    and 

•ilar  spt- 

Mr. 

:nl    Mi',    l^xu's  wriv-   cnpriitred      in 
hauli 

brake.      Mr.  rest    tlie   ce- 

dat  l-rake  and  it    was  his  custom  to  wait 
the   i  .....  iiii}r  of  Mr.   Pier.  noniin<r, 

then  they  wouli'  tier       to 

Hie   bi-ake   witli    thoii-   wajrons.        On    tliis 
Mr.      Pierce      accom- 


\pril,  1S.">!'),  the    In-      panied    h\-  Ji   small   boy   by   the   nam 


,ided   this  sett  lenient   and   kill  ed  a 
man   by   the   name     oi'      Pierce  and  a   Mr. 
ml    his     '  .  illired    a 

I      lived 
six        nu'es 
from    win  re      ' 

8. 
Gholson, 

Snlpher 
Lam- 
fa    an    ox 
Dii       and.        on 
In- 
in     the 

••itry,      I    hasten- 
ed to  meet   him.     I 
i    him  on 
his      return      about 
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thirty      miles      out 
we        rcaebed 

T      whieli        we 
hurried   forward   to 
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Dave  K.ms,  came  along  and  Mr.  Ixitt!,'s 
not  bein-i'  c|iiilc  ,-eady  to  >1art.  Mr.  Pierce 
drov  brake  which 

when     the     Tn- 
,  !ran<»      from 
theij-     ambush,     sur- 
rounded   his     wapron 
killed       him. 
ih.ey 
Lt       Pierce.       the 

attemp:  to 


>y      running 

but  the  Indians  pur- 

ned     and      captured 

him.     AVheii    the    In- 

ran        on      to 

Pierce.       Mr. 

>vagon      but   on   wit- 

ne^sing    the      at(tack 

lie      abandoned      his 

.    ran    back      to 

king 

his    wife      and    three 
hi'dren,    started     to 
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his  brother's  place  which  was  in  sight 
of  his  own  home.  All'  this  was  in  full 
view  of  the  Indians,  and  when  they  had 
murdered  Pierce  and  had  captured  the 
boy,  they  turned  their  attention" 
to  the  fleeing  faiwly.  Leaving  one  of 
their  bucks  to  guard  the  boy,  Dave, 
they  overtook  the  Riggs  family,  killed 
and  scalped  Mr.  rnd  Mrs.  Rigg-,  and 
carried  off  the  two  little  girls,  leaving 
the  baby  boy  unhurt.  After  having 
committed  this  atrocious  deed,  the  In- 
dians returned  to  Mr.  Riggs'  horn^  and 
appropriated  such  articles  as  suited 
their  fancy  and  that  they  could  carry 

off. 

When  the  savtiges  caught  the  boy, 
Dave  B'ms,  they  stripped  him  bare  and 
because  he  resisted,  they  whipped  him 
unmercifully.  The  Indian  left  to  guard 
him  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
tragedy  just  then  being  enacted  and 
when  his  whole  attention  was  fixed  on 
the  slaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raggs, 
the  boy  disappeared  and  got  away. 
After  his  escape,  the  first  man  he  met 
was  Mr  Ambrose  Lee,  whose  home  was 
in  the  settlement.  Mr.  Lee  seized  his  gun 
and  went  to  where  Dave  told  him  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Riggs  ra.d  been  kili'ed  and 
where  he  found  Iheir  mutilated  bodies 
and-  the  little  babe  crawling  around  on 
the  ground  in  the  Hood  of  its  father  and 
mother.  Mr.  Lee  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  tiagedy.  A.  M.  Woods 
was  the  second.  After  having  plunder- 
ed the  Riggs  home,  the  Indians  went 
south  about  ten  mil'es  ,  taking  all  the 
stock  that  came  in  reach;  then  turning 
west,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  man  on 
horseback.  Four  of  tlteir  number  gave 
pursuit,  overtook,  killed  and  scalped 
him,  taking  his  horse  and  all  his  effects. 
The  Indians  driving  the  herd  of  stolen 
horses  along  near  the  body  of  this  un- 
fortunate man  whi'e  be  was  yet  alive 
ahd  the  little  captive  girls,  who  had 
witnessed  the  chase  and  the  killing, 
heard  his  groans  as  they  passed  the  dy- 
ing victim  of  savypre  ferocity.  This  man's 
name  was  Peevy,  but  I  have  forgotten 
his  initials. 

The  Indians  had  out  spies  on  each 
side  of  their  course  and  after  traveling 
some  distance  their  spy  on  the  north 
side  reported  a  body  of  horsemen  ap- 
proa'ching.  They  immediatevy  changed 


their  course  and  took  down  a  rough  hol- 
low or  canyon  in  order  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  the  men  discovered  by  their 
spy.  Each  one  ( f  the  Riggs  girls  was 
mounted  behind  an  Indian.  The  savages 
were  going  in  a  inn  and  the  smallest 
girl  fell  off  the  1  orse  she  was  riding. 
The  elder  girl  saw  her  fall  and,  seeing 
that  the  Indian  behind  whom  she  had 
been  riding  made  no  halt  or  any  effort 
to  recover  the  chijV',  jumped  off.  The  In- 
dian she  was  riding  with  made  a  grab 
•  for  her  and  caught  her  by  the  clothing 
and  held  to  her  for  some  distance,  her 
head  and  arms  almost  dragging  Hie 
ground.  Finally  she  seized  a  bush  and 
held  to  it  with  snch  strength  and  per- 
sistency that  her  skirt  was  torn  off  and 
left  in  the  hands  tf  the  savage,  whif.e 
she  was  left  bruised  and  bleeding  on  the 
ground.  The  Indians  had  no  time  to 
look  after  their  lute  captives. 

This  brave  littfe  girl  made  her  way 
back  to  where  -her  little  sister  had  fal- 
len. It  was  now  late  in  the  evening 
and  the  air  was  chilly.  The  little  child 
had  sustained  severe  bruises  in  her  fall 
on  the  rocks  but,  with  her  sister's  aid, 
was  able  to  travel.  They  began  the  pain- 
ful and  weary  journey  back  in  the  dir- 
ection they  had  come.  After  nightfall 
they  came  to  an  old  vacant  cabin  long 
since  abandoned  by  some  pioneer.  In 
this  house  they  p.ir^ed  the  night.  The 
little  sister  complained  of  cold  and 
hunger.  There  was  no  food  to  be  had 
but  the  efder  sister,  herself  but  a  child, 
showed  the  qualities  of  the  Texan  hero- 
in .  She  removed  every  remaining 
thread  of  her  own  clothing  and  with 
these  remnants  si.e  wrapped  the  shiver- 
ing form  of  her  little  sister,  forgetful 
of  her  own  comfort,  thinking  only  of 
that  of  the  litt/'e  sister!  Does  history 
record  a  deed  more  sublime  ? 

Next  morning  these  two  little  girl's 
followed  a  path  which  'led  them  to  an- 
[•  abandoned  house  where  they 
found  that  the  occupants  hatl  left  only 
a  short  time  before — frightened  away 
probably  by  the  Indians — leaving  ail 
their  household  effects.  With  lacerated 
and  swollen  feet,  weary  exhausted,  the 
little  waifs  could  go  no  further.  Some 
time  during  the  day  a  man  came  to  the 
house.  I  do  not  remember  his  name, 
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but  he  was  a  stranger  and  had  not  heard 
of  the  Indians  being  in  the  country.  He 
mounted  the  two  girl's  on  his  horse, 
walked  and  led  the  animal  and  took 
them  to  Captain  1  a  moron's,  where  they 
found  quite  a  number  "forted  up." 
There  were  also  a  few  men  present  for 
protection,  the  o'Vrs  had  gone  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Her*1  at  Cap- 
tain Dameron's  these  two  little  gir'.s 
were  tenderly  cared  for  until  they  w.v  ; 


delivered    to    tl..'-'-   relatives. 

Dave  Elms  h  i-  j.cen  known ,  ever  since 
that  fata*'.  Apri  dny,  as  ''iidian  Dave 
Elms."  I  think  he  now  livf-s  near  'look 
Springs  in  Edwards  count;. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  two  Riggw 
girls,  in  after  yea  is,  resided  in  Bandera 
county.  One  of  them  married  a  man 
named  Benton,  and  now  lives  in  Ari- 
zona.) 


Conditions  at  Eagle  Pass  in  1892 


Thirty-five  year-;  ago  Eagle  Pass,  on 
(lie  Rio  Grande,  vas  a  wide-open  town. 
Ii. 'listed  of  many  saloons  and  gambling 
houses,  and  reflected  the  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  all  border  towns  at  that 
lime.  , 'tain  W.  A.  Fitch,  who 

correspondent    for    the    (ial'veston    News. 
the  following  item  to  the  Xewsfind 
it    was   published   in   that   paper   Octobeu 
11, 


A  SUNDAY  SENSATION 

ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


An  Eagle  Pass     Parson  Exhorts     While 

the  Boys  Shake  Dice  With  the  Bartender 

for  the  Drinks. 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  Oct.  11— Eagle  Pass 
was  treated  to  a  genuine,  sensation  last 
it.  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutledge.  the  local 
Methodist,  preacher,  who  is  closing  up 
his  year's  work  at  this  place,  announced 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  wndd'hold  even- 
ing services  at.  tho  Lone  Star  saloon 
Sunday  night.  l.indsey's  .sai'oon  i's  a 
feature  of  the  city,  with  its  elegant  fix- 
tures, brilliant  tlectric  lights  and  all 
the  attractions  wj.ich  constitute  a  fron- 
tier barroom.  At  the  opening  of  the 
services  Quite  a  crowd  had  assembled, 
and  KOO-.  ad  the  chairs  were  taken  and 
staiidii'2  room  only  was  to  be  had. 
Captain  Lindsey,  the  proprietor,  lo; 
dignified  and  sedate,  and  was  an  at- 
tentive listener  to.  the  words  of  the 
preacher.  Handsome-  Dan  Hogard,  the 
bartender,  when  not  engaged  in  dishing 
out  drinks  to  the  thirsty  comer  or 
ing  the  growjer  as  it  made  its  appenr- 
aiice,  was  all  attention.  A  banter  to 
shake  dice  for  tl.e  drinks  he  cheerfully 


accepted,  and  as  .-"heerfully  ;>.-id  wh^n 
his  opponent  shook  fours  ai-t'.-sl  his 
full  hand.  With  ihese  trifli:  g  excep- 
tions the  audience  listened  to  the  ser- 
mon until  its  clos..1.  There  couit!  be  ni% 
complaint  on  account  of  a  lack  of  i.'our- 
or  a  Hack  of  attention,  i'he  biys 
dent'  I  thai  they  could  ..  '  bu 

gentlemen,  even  though  the  most  '•? 
them  had  forgoT.ti.-n  for  years  to  sa, 
their  prayers. 

The  sermon   was  in   the  nature  of     an 
nlation    and    si  emed   to    impress      its 
hearers  with  its  iatent . 

A    Houston    drummer   walked    in    dur- 
ing (lie  midst   of   iiie     sermon  to  change 
his  breath,     lie  v.i'.s  met  wjtli  the  wor  ' 
"i   be.-i'd:!)   you   .I.AV  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord   Je-us     Cin  The     drummer 

opened  his  eyes,  pinched  himself  to  SCv- 
if  he  ua.i  awake,  took  in  the  surrounc1- 
I  sized  ip  tit.;  situation,  gave  ,i 
reproachful  look  ;  '  )!ie  bartender  an-.l 
made  ;.  graceful  el  r 

At  tin1  close  of  the  discourse  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  up  tor  the  benefit  of  th-> 
home  r-  ;.-sion,  and  the  boys  chipped  iu 
free]-  ind  the  crowd  was  dismissed. 

A(  i-  a  temporary  run  on  the  bar  the 
•liters  setth-d  ii:>\vn  at  their  usual 
pla  as  around  the  different  tables,  and 
so'i  i  three  kings  w.re  running  up 
cgainst  four  tens  to  their  sorrow,  and 
.ive  of  one  color  \\ere  pronounced  no 
good  when  pitted  i  gainst  a  full  hand. 

One  part--  who  i.v  ists  the  brakes  in 
^Mexico  was  heard  lo  remark  that  if  this 
was  lln  lie  didn't  want  any 

of  it  in  his,  whil'o- another  borderer,  in  a 
bnr-t  of  coid'idcnc.e,  confessed  to  his 
partner  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had 
any  more  religion  than  a  cow. 
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Captain  June  Peak,  Texas  Ranger 


The  men  who  won  distinction     in  the 
Texas  Ranger  service  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  present  era  of  peace,  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  that  the  state  is 
now  enjoying.  Among  the  many  Rangers 
who   won  distinction  for     their  bravery 
and  notable  exploits  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  w<ere  D.  W.  Roberts,  June 
Peak,  J.  W.  Sansou,,  C.  L.  NevOe,  Frank 
Jones,  George    VV.  Baylor,  J.  A.  Brooks, 
G.   W.   Arrington,  John     R,  Hughes,  W. 
J.     McDonald,     Pat    Dolan,     Lee     Hall. 
James  Tay,  G.  W.  Campbe/1,  Neal  Cold- 
well,  John  B.  Armstrong,     N.     0.     Rey- 
nolds, James  B.  Gillett,  L.  P.  Sicker,  Ed 
Sieker,     W.  W.  Lewis,  B.  F.  Gho'son,  J 
W.   Ross,  and  majy  others.     Most       of 
these  men  are  dead.     Some  were  killed 
in  the  service,  others  succumbed  to  nat- 
ural causes.     A  few  of     them  are     still 
afire  and  active.     Among     the     notable 
survivors     is  Captain  June     Peak,     who 
lives  in  Dallas,  T»xas,     and     whose  por- 
trait adorns  the  cover     of     this  issue  of 
Frontier  Times.  Captain  Peak  saw  hard 
service  on  the  Texas  border     for     many 
years,  fighting  Indians  and  outlaws.  He 
and     his  company     of     Rangers     ran  to 
earth  the  noted  outlaw,  Sam  Bass,  who 
was  kj'led  at*  Round  Rock  in  1878.     He 
was  in  numerous  battles  with     the     In- 
dians, especially     at     Round     Mountain, 
and     Bird's  Creek,     was  wounded  three 
times  and  several  times     had     his  horse 
shot     from     mid  r     him.     Speaking     of 
some  of  Capt.  Peak's     experiences,     the 
San     Antunio  Exj  ress     of     May,     1879, 
says: 

"Captain  June  Peak,  the  distinguish- 
ed commander  of  Ranger  Company  15, 
is  at  the  Monger  Hotel.  Captain  Peak 
was  once  marshal!  of  Dallas,  and  has 
held  several  responsible  positions:  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
company  of  rangers  raised  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1878,  especially  to  capture  the 
Bass  gang,  which  was  operating  at  that 
tinre.  on  the  Texas  Pacific  raij'road. 
Captain  Peak  cap.nred  several  of  those 
noted  robbers,  demoralized  the  band 
and  finally  drove  Bass,  with  his  two  re- 
maining pals,  into  the  snare  arranged 
by  Major  Jones  a*  Round  Rock — a  snare 
that  proved  fatail  to  Bass.  Since  Cap- 
tain Peak  took  conrma'nd  of  th'e  Ranger 


campany  he  has  l-iept  his  portion  of  the 
state  in  excellent  order;  he  has  hunted 
down  robbers  and  murderers,  driven 
horse  and  cattle  thieves  out  of  the  coun- 
try, utterly  destroyed  the  business  of 
the  'road  agents'  and  restored  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  hon.est  men.  He 
has  been  worth  miTions  of  money  to 
the  state." 

Captain  Peak's  father,  Jefferson 
Peak,  was  the  son  of  Jesse  Peak,  who 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  177(1.  He 
was  born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky, 
April  1,  1801,  and  was  of  Scotch  des- 
cent. In  1826  he  married  Martha  M. 
Reasor  of  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  who  was 
of  Irish  parentage.  In  1846  he  was  a 
Captain  of  Cavalry  in  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall's Regiment  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
Taylor's  Army,  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Pafo  Alto, 
Monterrey  and  Buenavista.  In  1855  he 
moved  his  family  from  Warsaw,  Ken- 
tucky, to  Dallas,  Texas,  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  and  Shreveport,  La.,  where  he 
located  and  continued  to  live  until  his 
death  in  1855.  His  wife  died  in  1890, 
and  both  now  deep  in  the  Old  Masonic 
Cemetery  in  Dallas. 

June  Peak  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Ken- 
tucky, April  5,  1845,  and  moved  with 
the  family  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1855, 
reaching  there  on  June  10th  of  that 
year.  Here  they  were  soon  comfort- 
ably located  in  a  good  two-room  log 
house,  with  a  fine  well  of  water,  etc. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Dallas, 
the  elder  Peak  IK  ught  220  acres  of  fine 
land  two  miles  e&vt  of  the  Dallas  county 
court  house,  paying  $110  cash  on  this 
(land,  and  at  once  began  building  the 
first  brick  housa  in  Dallas  county  for 
his  home,  and  in  Avhich  he  died. 

The  early  part  of  April,  1878,  June 
Peak  was  commissioned  by  the  Gover- 
nor as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Texas 
Frontier  Battalion  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  fcsnm  Bass  gang  of  train 
robbers,  and  was  promoted  to  Captain 
in  May  following.  By  July  of  that 
year  he  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
the  entire  band,  excepting  Bass,  Barnes 
and  Jackson,  driving  these  out  of 
North  Texas  inio  the  trap  arranged  by 
Major  Jdhn  B.  Jonefs  at  Round  Rock. 
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He  Mas  immedi;'1  -ly  ordered  to  the  fron- 
tier   where    lie    found      (lie      Indians    very 
•ially  hi   1879.   A  detachment 
M  from   his  company,   on 
'i  of  June  and  2nd  day  of  July  of 
that  yenr,   had    the  last   two   engagements 
with    Comanche   and   Kiowa    Indians      on 
the   Texas   frontier,   at   the  head  of     the 
North    Conclio   rivr      and   on   the  Plains 
8(1  iriiTes  west,   where  Ranger  Anglin 
killed   and    two    pack   nudes   lost    on  .June 

>   recovered. 

In  1ST*.  Company  I?,  Texas  Rangers, 
was  made  up  of  the  following:  June 
Peak,  captain;  '-Thomas  Floyd,  sergeant; 
and  the  following  privates:  James  I.rn- 
1<m,  *Dick  Armstrong,  Ehb  Dee,  *Sid 
Mellenry,  ('.  R.  Bodwell,  "Alexander 
Buchanan,  \V.  V.  Buchanan,  *Tobe 
Daniels,  *Mat  Peak,  *\Vilf.  Scott,  Char- 
ley Tucker,  Lou  Wright,  Arthur,  Boren, 
*.V.  L.  (Buffalo;  Jenkins,  *Curron 
Longmyer.  'Hiram  Berry,  *Pearce 
Stevens,  Harry  ('.  Carmack,  *Bob  Wil- 
liams. 

In  1879  Company  V>.  was  composed  of 
Hie  f ^"lowing:  June  Peak,  captain;  *Ed 
YanRiper,  sergeant;  *I)iek  Ware,  ser- 
I:  *Kd  IIag«-rman,  sc-rgeant.  Pri- 
vates:  *Cip  (JiiiMin,  -"Tom  Chalmers,  *T. 
N.  Duckworth,  *v>orge  Wright,  Harvey 
Harrel,  X.  Y.  Jones,  *\Villiam  Butter- 
worth,  *()scar  Oberwettcr,  *Hugh  Tay- 
lor, *W.  B.  Anglin,  P.  H.  Chffton,  *Joe 
Woods,  Ebb  Dee.  W.  V.  Buchanan,  *Mat 
Piak,  *Will  Scott,  *N.  L.  Jenkins,  James 
Bruton.  Alex  Biir!:anan. 

This  list  as  it  appeared  January  1, 
1H24.  Those  marked  *  are  dead,  kjled 
in  action  or  died  (  •''  sickness. 

When  Captain  Peak  resigned  from  the 
in  1880,  much   regret     was     felt, 
only  by  the  members  of  Company   B, 
bill 

and   the   slate   ginerally.     The   foi 
>lutioi:s  were   pa-sed   by  the  ( 
rado  and  Concho  Stock    Association  at    a 
regular  meeting: 

"WHEREAS,      tms     Association     has 

ii   informed   that  Captain  June  Peak, 

of   the   Texas    Raiders,   has   tendered  his 

.mat ion,  and    intends,   to     return     to 

•.  lipon   tli:'  prayer  of  liis  father, 

in    convention     assembled,  have  this 

day  resolved: 

"That  in  proficiency  of  service,  iu  ef- 


fectirene  of  performance,  in  constant 
attention  to  duU,  in  vigilance  of  in- 
spection, in  courteous  demeanor,  in 
gentlemanly  bear'i  /  in  noble  generosity, 
in  strictness  of  justice,  tempered  with 
true  charity  and  correct  judgment,  and 
in  rea!'  and  true  efficiency  of  discipline, 
Captain  June  Peak  has  shown  himself 
to  have  no  superior; 

"That  while  we  respect  and  honor 
the  noble  and  filial  affection  that  in- 
duces him  to  listen  to  and  obey  his 
father's  cai'l,  yet  we  deeply  regret,  his 
dei«irture  from  this  community,  and 
the  loss  of  his  services  as  Captain  of  the 
Rangers ; 

"That  onr  besL  wishes  shall  attend 
him  in  his  new  sphere  of  life,  and  he  can 
have  no  greater  reward  than  that  his 
father  shall  vaTue  his  services,  and  know 
and  respect  him  as  his  services  have 
been  and  are  valued,  and  he  is  honored 
and  respected  by  the  various  members 
of  this  association  ; 

"That  »  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  Captain 
June  Peak,  and  thai  they  be  spread"  up- 
on the  minutes,  ai.d  published  with  Hie 
proceedings  of  ibis  meeting. 

CSiirncd^       IIEXRY  II.  LUCKETT, 

Sect.    Co/orado    and    Concho    Stock   As- 

so.'iation  of  Texas 
Raji   Angelo,   Texas.    March   10,   1880." 

And   Company  T5  in  recognition  of  his 

valued  services  passed  the  following 
resolutions  : 

"Headquarters  Company  B, 
Frontier  Battalion. 
Camp  Hackberry  Springs, 
Mitchell  County,  Texas. 
"At     a     meeting  of  the  members     of 
said   Company,  held   at  the  above  named 
iy  of  April,  1880,  it 
unanimously   resolved : 
"1st,     That    it   is  with  deep  and  heart- 
felt regret  Dial   Ihe  Company  Teams  that 
their  Captain  June  Peak  has     tendered 
resignation  of  the  Captaincy  of  this 
Company. 

••2nd.  That  in  parting  with  Captain 
June  Peak  we  desire  to  say,  that  during 
the  two  years  that  he  has  been  the  Com- 
mander of  our  Company  he  has  perform- 
ed every  dm.  State  with  prompt- 
ness 'and  fidelity,  th^t  he  ha's  shared 
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%vntb  us  every  hardship  and  danger, 
fearlessly  and  unhesitatingly.  In  the 
camp  arid  on  the  field  he  has  afways 
been  prompted  \>y  a  stern  sense  of  duty, 
ever  ready,  ever  willing;  that  he  was 
ever  courteous,  p>  iite  and  gentlemanly; 
ever  eager  and  bold,  keen  and  quiet,  ur- 
gent and  energetic;  never  daunted, 
never  uncertain,  fearless  in  all  things. 

"3rd.  That  the  various  members  of 
this  Company  wilil  ever  hold  his  name 
in  dear  remembrance,  and  that  our  best 
wishes  shall  be  ever  with  him,  and  our 
hearts  will  ever  flush  with  delight 


ever  his  name  shall  be  mentioned, 
anc  ti  sensation  pride  -\vi\\  fill  our 
soi(-  ,  as  we  find  our  late  Captain  fill- 
in;  one  trust  higher  than  the  other  each 
in  the  ranks  of  i't  me  and  honor,  to 
wlivh  w.-  fee.1  he  is  destined  to  rise. 

•'4th.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions shall  be  forwarded  to  Captain 
June  Peak,  and  another  We  placed  on 
file  '  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  at 
Austin,  Texas,  and  that  they  be  publish- 
ed in  the  Galvestcn  Daily  News. 

(Signed)   ED  HAGEMAN. 

1st  Sergt.  Co.  B.  Front  Battl." 


Old  Fort  Lancaster  Settling  Into  Dust 


On  the  east  bank  of  the  PC  -^s  river 
in  the  extreme  western  p~,  oi  Crock- 
ett county,  Texas,  are  ^c  ruins  of  a 
frontier  post  once  knrw_  as  Fort  Lan- 
caster. Weird,  dreary,  desolate  is  this 
deserted  frontier  fortification.  Tall 
chimneys  keep  w.  i-.:h  over  the  crumbl- 
ing brush-cover' -i  waifs. 

War  Departificn;  records  reveal  the 
following  da*.,  in  regard  to  this  historic 
post: 

"rY.it  Lancaster,  Texas,  situated  on 
the  «a.--t  side  of  Live  Oak  Creek,  one- 
hall  rr-le  above  i1s  junction  with  the 
Pecos  River,  was  established  August 
20  .1855,  and  was  abandoned  March  J.9, 
1861.  The  post  commanders  were  'Jap- 
tain  Stephen  D.  Carpenter,  First  Infan- 
try, from  August  20,  1855,  to  February 
2,  1856;  Capta.n  Robert  S.  Granger, 
First  Infantry,  to  April  1,  1858;  Cap- 
tain Carpenter  again  to  April,  1859  and 
Captain  Granger  agaiii  to  March  19, 
1861.  Companies  II  and  K,  First  In- 
fantry, were  stationed  there  from  Aug- 
ust 20,1855,  to  April  12,,  1859,  when  Com- 
pany II  left.  Company  K  remained  un- 
til March  19,  1861.  The  average  strength 
of  the  post  from  date  of  establishment, 
to  April.  1859,  was  1:15  men.  and  after 
that  date  US  men.  Fort  Lanca  ler  w;is 
established  for  tiic  purpose  of  protec- 
tion against  Indians." 

Leaving  the  open  divide  about  six 
miles  east  of  the  fort,  the  old  Govern- 
ment road  winds  its  way  down  the  rug- 
ged canyons.  The  hills,  sparsely  cover- 
ed with  shinnery  and  scrub  cedar,  are 


topped  with  great,  bare  boulders.  The 
mountains  grow  steeper  and  steeper  un- 
til those  overlooking  the  fort  are  almost 
perpendicular.  It  was  down  one  of 
these  inclines  that  the  old  stage  coach 
was  driven,  once  upon  a^time,  when  cut 
off  from  the  main  road  by  the  Indians. 

Comparison  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Lan- 
caster with  Fort  Davis  and  Fort  Stock- 
ton, which  are  near  and  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation,  indicates  that  they  were 
all  built  on  the  same  general  lines.  Of- 
ficers and  soCdieis'  quarters  surround 
the  central  parade  ground,  and  all  are 
inclosed  by  an  outer  fortification.  Not 
a  single  building  in  Fort  Lancaster  is  in- 
tact. Tall  chimneys,  sctavetimes  entirely 
alone  and  sometimes  linked  with  the 
ruined  walls,  are  all  that  is  left.  The 
structures  were  i  iade  of  the  native 
stone. 

Northwest  of  Fort  Lancaster  one  mile 
are  the  ruins  of  another  series  of  build- 
ings. Some  people  think  this  is  one  of 
the  tflxl  Spanish  missions.  Nothing 
whatever  can  bo  learned  concerning  it. 
It  is  so  completely  demolished  that  sur- 
mises are  all  that  can  be  made  from  a 
close  study.  These  ruins  are  on  the 
bank  just  above  Live  Oak  Creek.  A 
Government  road  survey  of  1849  and  a 
geologic^',  survey  of  1855  fail  to  give 
any  account  of  the  ruins.  They  are 
hard  to  find,  however,  and  could  have 
been  overlooked.  They  seem  to  be  too 
far  from  the  fort  to  have  any  connection 
with  it. 

About   half  way  between  the  mission 
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mid   the   fort;  is  a   burial   ground.   Twelve 
or   fourteen    grave     ;in>     distinguishable. 

One   is  marked   with   a   smal'l    cross     and 
the   name,    \V.   ( '.    l>avis.          Two  sin 
graves  are  on   each    side   of  (his.          Old- 
timers  say   they     iire  the     remains     of  a 
priest    and    two    nuns.     No    oilier    gr 

d.      It.   is   understood   that 
buried   at    tin-  fort  have 
en  n-mo-cd   by  the  Government. 


Northeast    of   the   fort,   just   outside   the 

osnre,  arc  other  graves,  one  of  which 

is  distinctly   marked,     ".I.  II.   Xorris.  A. 

W.    1'.    Lane,   Ranger,   of   .Marshall,  Texas. 

Died  Nov.  n,  isiil,  Age  '21   years." 

Not  all'  \\ere  soldiers  and  rangers  in 
this  little  hand  who  gave  their  '.ives  in 
this  westward  march  ol'  civili/.a 

.lono  hears  the  inscription 
'•Little  Margaret.  Died  Oct.  13,  1858. 
Children  are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord." 


Eeunion  of  the  Texas  Ex-Rangers. 

Tt;  wns  the,  editor's  happy  privile-ro  to 
i  IK-   reunion      of      the     Texas  Ex- 

,    Menard,      'I  • 

2i.  2*  and  29.  and  there  we  met  many  of 
the  Old  Guard  who  helped  to  drive  the 
Indians  and  outlaws  from  the  frontier 
and  made  Texas  fi  ?afe  place  in  which  to 
]iv<-  V  ••nramdhv  \V.  M.  " 

at  the  ). 
•  old  officers     c! 
ition  Wi 

the  coming  year,  in  id  the  next  reunion 
will  bd  held  at  fUorado  City.  FoNow- 


is  a  list   of  tip-   K\. Rangers  and  their 

I   who    at  tended    the    reunion  : 

Mr.   and    Mrs.     '.   T.   (liver,   Spur,   M.   C. 

Ilenson    and    wife.    Brownwood ;      T.      A. 

Morrison.    Colorado,      Texas;      J.    L,   Bo- 

mar,  Talpa:  S.  R    Boggue.    Stcphenville; 

R.   Hughes,   El    Paso;     T.  .1.   Ma. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   J.      ('.    <• 
Joh:;  •  ;    !'\   ('.   Kai.-.cr,  Blanco;   W. 

F.  IVrrin,  Saver.  Oklahoma;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  P..  Forehand,  Santa  Anna;  C.  W. 
A/len,  Elk  City,  Olda;  F.  W.  Uamblo- 
don,  Plainview;  Jno.  W.  Gregg,  Spice- 
wood ;  D.  \V.  Wansley.  Handley;  Mr.  an. I 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Gholson,  Evant,  P.  H.  Rice. 
Rather;  Mrs.  Mary  Fnlkerson,  Menard: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  0.  High,  Cisco;  W.  W. 
Lewis,  Menard:  W.  1!.  McLean.  Winters: 
J'.  T  .1.  M.  Reed,  I5at<-- 

;  T.  Sieker.  Dallas;  J.  B.  Gillett. 
Marfa:  J.  D.  Jackson,  Afpine ;  Buck 
Roberts,  Gold;  J.  W.  Lockhart,  Menard; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cheatham,  \Vhon; 
fapt.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Roberts,  Austin; 
R.  L.  King;  Rlanger;  G\  W.  Ellington, 
10.  A.  Shannon,  Pottsboro, 
^\Iiss;  \V.  I'..  Tr;n\eek,  S'ator;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Decker,  Menard;  J.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  Menard:  T.  W.  Claik,  Abilene;  M. 
C.  Lanilieth,  A.bicue;  Commander  \V.  M. 
Gi-ei-n,  Colorado,  Texas;  Miss  Ruby 
Green,  da  H --liter  (,f  W.  M.  Green,  Colo- 
ratio,  T.  secretary-  of  the  or- 

/at  ion;    .1.    O.    .Allen,    (Viokville ;      AV. 
II.     An  r.  Angeloj     Noah     Arm- 

sirong,  on,    James  Beaird,    Knox 

•••.us,  Stephenville ;  Henry 
H.  Baker,  San  Antonio;  L.  II 
Bangs;  A.  S.  Collins,  Barnhart;  S.  P. 
Elkins,  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma;  J.  II. 
Efkin,  Coleman :  C.  M.  Grady,  Brown - 
wood;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Griffith,  Moro;  W.  M. 
Greer,  Meridian;  John  Hoffer,  San  An- 
gelo ;  Sam  Johnson,  Johnson  City;  J.  L. 
Latham.  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  W.  C.  Lam. 
liilene,  J.  II.  Rieger.  Lubboek : 
\V.  II.  Roberts,  Llano,  11.  D.  Ront'\ 
Brownwooil;  A.  P.  White,  Hamilton: 
Olive  0.  Wood,  Dallas;  W.  B.  Milan  and 
wife,  Spicewood;  P.  C.  Baird,  Mason. 


Photographs 
Group  ic     Rein. 

of  the 

ob- 

taiiied  from     N.  H.     Hose,     the    photo- 
grapher, Box  46:!,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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et  in  Del  Rio  Forty-three  Years  Ago. 

John  Young  Is  Still  Young 


Captain  .John  Young,  of  Alpine,  in 
sending  in  his  renewal  subscription  to 
Frontier  Times,  writes  us  the  following 
interesting  letter: 

"Enclosed  please  find     my     check     to 
renew       my     subscription     to     Frontier 
Times,  as  I  do  not.  wish  to     miss     an  is- 
sue ;  there  is     no     publication     that     in- 
terests    me  as  much.       While  I  am   still 
young   (no     joke)     I     am  being     classed 
with  Old  Timers  a.;  my  f'allier  bought  the 
claim   of  a  man  by  name     of     T; 
at   Ric.hland   Spi-miis,  San      Maba   Cou 
in  lN.">S,  when  1  -.vaa  s  old.       He 

with  my  grandfather,  John  Duncan, 
built  a  fort  around  the  springs  and  we 
lived  in  this  fort  for  some  ti>  pro- 

tection against  the  Indians.  Both  my 
father  and  grandfather  were,  horsemen. 
Xo  man  ever  >V  >od  horse  bettor 

than   father,   bn!      rh 
liors"s   fa 

finally   moved    br-c-k   to  G 
where    hi'  could  e     in 

ride.  There  never  was  a  jfaee  in  T- 
that  the  Indians  fousrlil  as  liard  to  re- 
tain a;-;  they  did  for  the  San  Saba  river, 
on  account  of  (he  mesquite  grass  and  the 
mesqnite  beans  v/hieh  fattened  a  horse 
like  corn. 

"I  notice  that  George  Saunders,  in 
San  Antonio  Express  of  July  24th.  also 
tries  to  class  me  v/ith  Old  Timers,  when 


lie.  gives  Hie  data  of  our  enlistment  at 
L'efugio  witli  Capfain  Scott's  Minute 
Men  in  .1S7;>.  This  company  was  form- 
ed as  an  urgent  necessity  to  cope- with 
the  worst  bunch  of  criminals  in  America, 
as  Mexico  was  then  ridding  itself  of 
its  criminals  by  chasing  them  across  the 
Rio  Grande  River  into  Texas.  These 
Minutemen  were  men  of  action  led  by 
that  gri/xled  vteran,  Captain  Jfenry 
Scott.  \V>  rode  our  own  It 

and        paid        on1'       own   expenses:    liow- 
this        expense       di<l    not    amount 
to        much      as  every       home 

i;s   for   anyiliii.g     we      needed,    . 

There     \ 

us  to  ept    to     put  1lio.;e     criui ina \.< 

back  a'^ross  I  lie  Ixio  (J-rande  river  wl 
they  belonged,  but  too  many  m  : 
would  .take  thei:  chances  o  ki!j- 

I  -ither   <  h  .irn    to   3! 

Sliiit     ll-1 

mofuing.      \Vh: 

.     l.iielii       1'ieir 
ini  or  l'ight.; 


Life  of  Ben  Thompson, 

"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Thompson"  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  this  magazine,  has  bten  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  104  page^  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Price  $1.50. 
Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 
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Puncher  Reviews  Cowboy  Days 

Corn  M,-lt»n  Crox,?,  in  Diillttft  Se/iii -Vi'cfkly  Ar(/%s,  June  27,1927 


\V.      BIGBY,     now     of     Ruini,-ls 

tlty,    i  ame    to    Te\a>    (no 

to  figure  Hindi  in  trail  drh 
but  till  it  .ii'st  right  for  the  first 
shipping  out  of  caUle  from  Texas  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  when  free  grass  was 
fast  becoming  a  ti  ing  of  tin-  pa-t.  Then 
came  perj'ons  and  exciting  days  for 
large  cattle  owners,  when  the  famous 
l)ii>-  drouth  of  the  early  '!K)s  literally 
•,ed  up  fin:iT'''i;,yiy  nnmliefs  of  men 
counted  the;r  herds  for  years  be- 
fore b\-  the  thousands.  iSnt  read  what 
Mr.  Bigby  lias  in  say  about  that  and 
other  incidents  of  cowboy  life. 

"I  was  born  in  South     Carolina     and 
my   earliest   reeo'Lei  ion    is   of  my   d( 


The  Old  Chuck   Wagon 

to  go  to  Texas  and  be  a  cowboy  as  soon 
as  I  got  big  enonui).  As  I  grew  older  I 
pictured  the  yilV  of  a  cowpunehcr  as 
one  of  thrills  from  daylight  until  dark, 
and  a  multiple  •('  'hem  from  dark  ! 

i.      My   idea   of  the  cow- 
iiim.-elf  wa-  (hat  of  a     t wo- 

man, most  of  the  time  doing  th 
pictured  by  the  :  lovies  of  these  days, 
but  which  in  reality  seldom  occur.  I 
suppose  the  foundation  for  my  Western 
heroes  came  from  reading  everything 
Texas  and.  Hie  cattle 

main,  y,  of  ihoii  .tads  of  head  of  long- 
horns  run  on  open  ;ange,  that  I  could 
get  my  hands  on. 


"It  was  oot     ii-'til     wire  fences  were 

iverting  free   grass   into     a   thing 

i     actually  began  to. 

real:.  of   my  boyhood  dreams.       I 

landed  in   iM.rt  Worth  in  1S^(i  and  found 
what  I  had  tho.igiit,  and  in     the  opinion 
of  most   peopfe  what  was  not  a  city,  but 
a   good -sized  town.     As     I  think     of     it 
now,   about   every   third   building   was   a 
>ii   with  the  (.pen   door.       Sometimes 
liar  was  scree. IK d  from     the     street, 
but   q  often   it  was  plainly  visible. 

< 'ambling  was  wide  open,  and  when  a 
crowd  of  cowboys  struck  town  with 
several  months'  vages  in  their  pockets 
it  didn't  take  long  for  them  to  find  them 
empty,  excepting  possibly  for  a  flask  or 
!••  (leye  they  had  slip- 
fere'.u1--1  I  was  a  little 
ped  in  for  future  re- 
disappointed  when;  there 
v  as  not  a  k|  ling  every 
day,  according  to  the 
;i  'counts  I  had  read, 
bni  there  was  one  ever 
so  often  and  one  could 
not  complain  of  mono- 
lo-y." 

"After   three        years 
-i      in     and     around 
Fort      Worth      working 
•>v  i  til    cattle.     I    decided 
u     was     too     tame  and 
that   I   would   drift  far- 
West.     It  was     at 
headquarters       in 

Runnels  County  thz.t  I  finally  threw  the 
reins  down   over   (he  head   of  iny  mount 
at  what  was  to  be  my  stopping  place  for 
two   years.     T   did    regular   cowboy   work 
with  that  outfit,  i  .-Tiling,  branding,  rop- 
ing, etc.     There  were   (S)   cattle  all  over 
•  :•     there  was  still     free 
thousands  of  head.  Round- 
were     my     chief  delight,     for     they 
were  particularly  exciting  and  to  me  al- 
ways interesting.     I     got     a  great     kick 
ultiiig  our  cattle  from  the  main 
d    1   can   "''H  see  myself  pulling 
h  >rse  took     in 
,    darting   here   and   there 
with  as  much     as-M'rance  that  he       was 
right,  as  if  he  could  read  the  brand.      I 
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have  never  seen  JMJV  horses  that  equaled 
in  intelligence  a  ^ood  cutting  pony,  and 
none  that  was  shown  more  affection  and 
consideration  by  iis  rider.  Cattle  were 
al1,!  of  the  then  well  known  Texas  long- 
horn  class,  now  seldom  seen.  They  sold, 
generally  at  3c,  fnd  at  6c  topped  the 
market.  We  boys  drew  from  $20  to 
$30  a  month  wages  and  furnished  onr 
bedding  and  saddl'es.  Sometimes  mounts 
too;  but  this  was  not  often  the  case. 
Work  was  not  picked;  we  did  what  we 
were  told  and  no  questions  asked  as  to 
why  or  how." 

After  my  two  years  were  up  on  the  S 
Ranch  I  changed  my  grazing  to  the  ran 
of  the  Deuce  of  Hearts,  owned  and  ope- 
rated by  Abe  Millar,  a  man  of  whom  I 
can't  say  too  mi:Hi  in  praise.  He  never 
made  any  display  nor  talked  overly 
much,  but  he  was  a's  good,  straight  and 
kind-hearted  as  he  was  unassuming.  It 
was  along  about  that  time  that  we  be- 
gan shipping  so  many  cattle  to  the  In- 
dian Nation,  for  things  were  beginning 
to  look  sort  of  serious  on  our  range. 
Grass,  what  there  was  left  outside,  was 
short  and  cattle  were  getting  /long  and 
lean.  For  five  ye-irs  the  'Hearts'  ship- 
ped from  four  to  ten  thousand  head 
every  year.  TJKSL  would  pasture  well, 
and  if  it  were- needed  they  would  be  fed 
there ;  then  shipped  out  to  either  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  mar- 
ket. 

"Talk  about  harrowing  times,  there 
never  was,  and  I  hope  never  will  be 
again,  such  discouraging  years  as  the 
time  of  the  famous  drouth  of  the  early 
'90s.  Cattfe  died  by  the  thousands. 
There  was  not  a  sprig  of  grass  nor  a 
drop  of  water,  even  in  the  big  pastures 
so  recently  fenced  to  take  care  of  it,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  spot,  like  the  hair  on 
a  mangy  dog's  back.  We  boys  were 
sort  of  glad  at  that,  for  it  would  have 
looked  hard  to  us  1o  see  our  cows  dying 
for  what  the  other  feli'ow  had  and 
would  not  divide.  That  was  writ  into 
the  cowboy's  and  cowman's  code,  you 
know.  'What's,  mine  is  yours  if  you 
need  it. '  And  t}  .  i  selfish  look  of  fenc- 
ing thousands  of  cattle  off  from  grass 
and  water  did  not  make  any  friends  for 
the  ones  who  did  it.  We  might  have 
been  more  generous  toward  'em  if  the 
sufferers  from  it-  had  not  been  dumb 


brutes  that  could  do  nothing  but  bawl 
to  show  their  misery.  But  we  didn't 
have  a  mite  of  sympathy  for  the  wire 
fencers  when  their  grass  bafls  began  to 
roll  up  and  blow  away  same  as  ours. 
Many's  the  time  we  have  indulged  in  a 
quiet  little  chuckle  of  satisfaction  over 
it,  and  white  it  •  ?.y  not  have  been  a 
very  Christian-like  act,  it  certainly  was 
a  powerful  human  one. 

"But  I  started  in  to  tell  you  about 
the  'Hearts'  losing  700  cows  at  one 
whistle,  and  it  was  a  fact.  We  had 
taken  9,100  head  over  into  Menard 
County,  Tooking  for  better  range,  which 
I'll  say  right  here  we  didn't  find.  And 
exactly  700  cows,  good,  able,  healthy 
animals  they  were,  just  lay  down  and 
said  goodbye  to  the  bafance  of  the  herd, 
for  want  of  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  hope  I  am  never  called  on  to  see  such 
a  sight  again.  Nothing  in  the  world 
was  ailing  them  Lut  just  simply  starva- 
tion, and  there  we  were,  not  able  to  do 
a  thing  to  save  'em.  Sure  was  pitiful. 
Made  a  feflow  feel  like  they  were  al- 
most human,  the  vay  thev  would  bawl 
and  look  for  grass,  like  they  were  try- 
ing to  ask  us  to  get  it  for  'em,  which,  of 
course,  we  were  trying  to  do  just  as 
hard  as  we  knew  how.  But  they  could- 
n't understand  that.  You  know  a  cow- 
boy lives  pretty  dose  to  nature,  and  his 
horse  and  herd  are  a  mighty  big  part  of 
him.  I  remember  while  bringing  that 
herd  back,  wh&t  was  left  of  it,  along  in 
April,  that  we  had  a  stampede  almost 
every  night.  I  guess  it  was  because  the 
cattle  were  suffering  so  and  probably 
were  unusually  LOVOUS  on  that  account 
Anyhow,  the  least  thing  would  start 
'em.  A  horse  shaking  his  saddle,  the 
sudden  jumping  of.  a  rabbit,  a  skunk 
running  through  the  herd,  simple  things 
that  ordinarily,  when  they  were  full  of 
grass  and  water,  woufd  never  have  been 
noticed  would  make  'em  get  up  and 
drift.  Sometimes  bunches  of  them 
would  just  simply  quit  the  country  and 
find  'em  we  couldn't.  Millar  finally 
sold  a  inot  of  that  particular  herd  to  a 
Louisiana  man  and  after  he  had 
taken  them  all  down  he  wrote  back  for 
the  brand.  Said  he  just  couldn't  keep 
'em  at  home  at  ~il.  Grass  down  there 
might,  and  probably  Was,  much  tfetter, 
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but   those  cattle  \\vre  Texas  animals  and 
they  didn't   like  the  climate." 

:'I  don't  remember  over  being  seared 
worse  in  niy  whole  life  than  on  a  trip 
to  the  Nation.  \  was  ordered  to  meet 
an  outfit  near  tho  ranch,  which  was 
close  to  Hominy  Post,  three  outfits  be- 
ing sehednVed  to  le.ive  there  at  one  time. 
I  was  rid in«r  aljrg  the  Arkansas  River 
with  my  pack  horse,  my  mind  about  a 
hundred  miles  away,  wondering  when 
and  where  I'd  -n<vt  up  with  the  wagon 
and  outfit  and  ho",  far  up  the  river 
w'd  have  to  work.  (inhig  'long  the 
lowland*,  not  knowing  there  was  a  hu- 
man being  in  niai!\  a  mile  of  me,  I 
startled  to  hear,  away  up  above  me  a 
'Heflo,  John.'  I  i  oked  up  once,  no 
more,  for  there  stood  an  Indian,  about 
•i\  feet  tall,  I  guess,  but  to  me  he  look 
ed  about  twelve  feet.  Then  I  struck 
the  spurs  to  my  horse  and  left  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  all  to  him.  I  guess  he 
was  harmfess.  for  the  Indians  hadn't 
been  otherwise  for  some  time,  but  he 
didn't  help  my  eyes  a  bit 

"It   was  twelve  years  since     I     began 

!;  with  the  De  ce  of  Hearts  outl'il, 
and  a  finer  set  of  boys  couldn't  have 
been  scared  up  anywhere.  In  i 
while  I  was  among  the  number  for  a 
whfl'e  at  least.  •  •  eepting  myself,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  and  never  will  be 
a  1  letter  and  more  loyal  bunch  of  men 
found  anywhere  t"  an  the  old-time  open 
range  cow  punchers.  Of  course,  that 
included  the  boss  and  owner  of  the 
herd.  Among  th«-sc  whom  I  recall 

running  mat  s  those  days  are 
Overtoil,  George  Crundy.  whose  right 
name  was  Kemps'in ;  George  Gordon, 
'Old  Toomis,'  Hart  Morrow,  Frank 
Stewart,  Will  Varghn  and  Clint  Huds- 
peth.  Surety  wish  I  could  run  up  on 
that  bunch  once  more,  sitting  'round 
the  fire  at  the  chuck  wagon.  The  "' 

r    Irid 
the  ip    aid 

did   w;i  Hut   I 

it   with    'em  the  las!   trip    I   made  up 
to    the    Nation      for   the      'Hearts,'      and 
turned    my   work   over   to   Will    Vaughn; 
ack  to  Runne's  and 

have    been    working   for    myself,    on 

.tie  ranch  T   l>  at   that  that  time 

ever  since.     I  still  have  a  little  bunch  of 

cattle  as  many  as  my  land  wild  run,  but 


iim  doing  what  most  old-time  cow-boys 
.  stock  farming.  Mighty  poor 
sub  -i  it  ute  for  working  range  cattle,  too 
bnt  its  a  bitr  dianee  and  a  far  c$ll  in 
many  ways  from  the  o'd  life.  For  instance 
in  sitting  at  the  radio  and  listening  in  to 
i;t-aiid  opera  in  New  York,  instead  of 
warbling  cowboy  ditties  to  the  cattle  on 
night  guard.  Yes,  modern  discoveries 
have  worked  miracles  for  us  all  right, 
and  I  gues*  we  never  would  have  had 
'em  on  the  open  range.  But  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  they  make  us  any  happier  than 
we  were  in  the  o|  d  days,  when  we  chanted 
'  1  landed  on  the  border  when  I  should 
\-i '  been  in  bed'  to  the  cattle,  with  the 
stars  a-t  winkling  and  the  breeze  a-blow- 
ing  like  a  million  dollars.  Yes,  I  won- 
der." 


Monument  to  Amasa  Clark 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  army,  the 
Veteran*,  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Pio- 
neer Freighters  Assocation,  a  monument. 
of  bronxe  and  granite  will  soon  be  erect- 
ed at  Port  Sam  Houston  to  Amasa  Clark, 
soldier  and  pioneer  freighter,  who  died 
at  Bander;!.  Texas,  a  few  months  ago  at 
the  age  of  101. 

Ab  the  fund  for     the  monument 

K  not  com  [<('<>!  e,  sufficient  money  has 
been  sub  eribed  to  assure  the  monument 
and  further  subscriptions  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  Col.  -I.  ('.  -Me Arthur,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Second  Division,  or  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Terrell  of  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Terrell  has  given  $100  to    the  fund 
ment,     the  Third  In- 
::ing,  Minn.,  the  regi- 
ment with  which  he  .served  in  Mexico  un- 
der Scoiot    and  Taylor,     had  contributed 
nearlv  an  equal  amount. 

In  addition     to  Me  Arthur     and  Terr  elil 

the  monument    committee   is  composed  of 

Col.  \V.   K.  Welsh.  Third  Infantry;  Judge 

ident     of  the  Pioneer 

n  ;  I.  M.  Lowenstein, 

.  rison,  J.  Marvin 

Judge     William 

ales. 

To  William     P..  Krempkau,  life    secre- 
tary of  i  Freighters    Associa- 
te    credit  for  raising 

the  D  'lid  which  wifl  immortal- 

•k  but  that  entire  corps 
of  pioneers  whose  courage  and  patience 
carved  an  empire  out  of  a  wilderness. 
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Indian  Attack  in  Bass'  Canyon  in  1880 


NE  OF  Tll.W  TRAGEDIES  of  the 
frontier,  which  is  still  fresh  in 
the  mini's  of  many  people  yet 
(living  in  West  Texas,  was  re- 
called a  few  weeks  ago  when  Mr.  J.  J. 
Little,  of  Pearsall,  Texas,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  editor  of  Frontier  Times,  and 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  by  In- 
dians in  Bass  Canyon  May  13th,  1880. 
At  the  time  the  mnrder  occurred  Mr. 
Little  was  on  the  trail  to  Kansas  with  a 
herd  of  eatt'e  belonging  to  B.  L.  Crouch 
and  did  not  learn  of  the  death  of  his 
sister  until  thirty  days  after  Jt  happen- 
ed. When  in  Fort  Griffin,  Billie  Hen- 
son,  a  friend,  read  an  account  of  the  at- 
tack in  Bass  Cariycu  in  a  newspaper, 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  he  hastened 
out  to  the  herd  *o  carry  the  news  to  the 
brother.  Mr.  Little  says  that  on  the 
night  before  he  received  this  sad  news 
lie  dreamed  a  strange  dream,  wherein 
one  of  his  sisters  ir.et  him  at  the  gate  as 
he  was  returning  home  and  told  him 
that  Maggie  was  dead.  Next  day  after 
tliis  dream  his  friend  brought  the  sad 
details  of  the  murder. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  well  known  ranchman 
of  the  Pearsall  region,  and  served  as 
slier  iff  of  Frio  county  for  about  eight- 
een years.  He  brought  us  a  number  of 
clipping.-;  from  newspapers  of  that  per- 
iod giving  d eta. is  of  the  tragedy  and 
comments  thereon,  which  are  published 
in  connection  with  this  article. 

Bass'  Canyon  is  a  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  old  overland  stage  road, 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  Van 
Horn.  Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  a  bride  of 
only  a  few  months,  with  her  husband, 
was  accompanying  a  party  of  immi- 
grants to  New  Mexico.  The  immigrant 
train  was  waylaid  by  a  band  of 
Apache  Indians,  a  remnant  of  old  Chief 
Victorio's  band,  and  when  the  firing 
began  Mrs.  Graham  jumped  up  on  a 
wagon  tongue  and  reached  for  a  Win- 
chester, but  was  shot  and  instantly 
killed,  as  was  also  a  man  named 
Grant  from  Fort  Concho.  Mr.  Graham 
was  desperately  W"unded,  being  shot  in 
the  thigh.  Some  members  of  the  party, 
it  is  said  deserted  the  immigrant  train 
and  went  on  alone. . 


After  the  fight  the  band  of  Indians 
turned  south,  and  went  into  Old  Mexico. 
Sometime  later  the  same  band  attacked 
a  body  of  negro  troopers,  eight  in  num- 
ber, at  Ojo  Calicnle,  and  killed  all  of 
them  except  one,  who  made  his  escape 
on  foot.  Some  months  afterward  Can- 
tain  Baylor's  rangers  came  upon  this 
band  of  Apach-3  Irdians,  killed  several 
of  them  and  recovered  a  lot  of  women's 
and  children's  clothing,  some  of  which 
was  believed  to  be  Mrs.  Graham's. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bass 
Canyon  attack  appeared  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Daily  Exp-iss  of  May  16,  1880: 

"Fort  Davis,  May  16 — A  train  of  four 
wagons  were  en  route  to  New  Mexico, 
bearing  Harvey  Graham  and  wife  and 
Samuel  Graham  of  Frio  City,  Pat  Mur- 
phy and  wife  and  three  children  from 
Uvalde,  a  Mr.  Grant  from  Fort  Concho, 
four  men  from  J-Yrt  Worth  whose  names 
are  unknown,  and  u  man  by  the  name  of 
Glassner  and  companion.  While  the 
party  were  passing  through  Bass  Can- 
yon, eighty  mif.es  west  of  Fort  Davis, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians.  The  attack  was  made  about  3 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th 
inst.  (1880.) 

"Mr.  Grant  vas  killed  by  the  first 
volley,  and  Harry  Graham  seriously  but 
not  dangerously  wounded.  The  ball 
passed  through  his  right  thigh. 

"Mrs.  Maggie  Giaham,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  Bryce  Little,  a  prominent 
sheepman  of  Frio  county,  while  in  the 
act  of  drawing  a  Winchester  from  the 
scabbard  for  her  wounded  husband  to 
defend  himself  with,  was  shot  through 
the  head  and  instantly  kifled. 

"Harry  .Graham  took  to  the  brush, 
wounded,  and  managed  to  secrete  him- 
self and  thus  saved  his  life.  Samuel 
Graham,  his  brother,  and  the  Fort  Worth 
men  took  to  the  hills,  and  kept  the 
Indians  at  bay  until  dark,  when  th"e  par- 
ty made  their  way  to  Vanhorn  station. 
Murphy's  wagon  was  (/.ose  by  Graham's 
and  by  bravery  and  good  fighting  he 
saved  his  family,  though  slightly  wound- 
ed himself  in  several  places.  Glassner 
and  his  companion,  although  well  arm- 
ed, shoWed  the  white  feather  e&rly  in 
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the  fight,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
fight  it  out. 

"With  the  exception  of  Gl'assner  and 
companion,  the  entire  party  lost  every- 
thing. That  which  was  not  carried 
away  was  destroyed. 

"The  object  of  the  Indians  was  plun- 
der, probably  horses,  arms  and  food,  as 
the  survivors  think.  Had  the  Indians 
wished  they  could  have  murdered  the 
entire  party.  For  once,  the  Indians  did 
not  strip  their  victims. 

"Harry  Graham  is  now  in  the  Fort 
Davis  Hospita.l  under  treatment.  Mrs. 
Graham's  body  was  brought  into  Van- 
Horn  and  buried.  Grant's  body  was 
buried  where  he  fell." 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Castroville  Qui-'l,  May  30,  1880: 

"Friotown,  May  26,  1880. 
"Editor  Quill:— The  fearfully  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  Mrs.  Graham  at 
the  hands  of  Indians  in  Bass  canyon,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  in  her  twenty-third  year, 
has  shed  a  terrib'->  gloom  over  this  com- 
munity. Maggie  Graham,  nee  Little, 
was  the  eM est  daughter  of  I'.ryce  Little, 
the  well-known  slice))  raiser  of  this 
town.  She  luid  |ri-s"d  the  greater  part 
of  her  n>e|'nl  life  in  our  midst,  and  en- 
deared hersoff  to  everyone  by  her  many 
good  qualities  of  head  and  heart — qual- 
ities at  once  gentle  and  lovable,  sterling 
and  enduring.  Her  demise  wif  create 
a  void  even  among  mere  acquaintances. 
To  her  friends,  her  loss  is  irreparable. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  are  deprived  of 
one  whom  they  idolized ;  her  grief- 
strieken  parent1:,  of  a  daughter  beyond 
all  praise;  and  h.-jr  nriforlnmue  husband 
of  a  wife  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the. 
impressive  language  of  scripture,  that 
her  price  was  far  above  rubies  Lit'le 
more  than  eight  short  months  have 
elapsed  since  she  became  the  wife  of 
Harry  Graham  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  over  a 
month  since  the  young  coup^o.  left  this 
county  in  order  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico. 
Their  wedded  life's  journey  was  com- 
menced under  the  fairest  auspices.  Mu 
tua|l  trust  and  affection  were  there  to 
guide  the  helm,  and  healthy  youth  and 
vigor  s'tbod  at  the  prow,  while  the  sails 


were  filled  with  the  breezes  of  hope. 
Indeed  their  bark  seemed  specially  < 
tined  for  a  prosperous  voyage.  But  God 
had  ordered  it  otherwise;  ami  we  e:in 
only  bow  our  heads  in  submission  to  the 
inscrutable  workings  of  His  providence, 
trusting  that  the  Great  Physician  will 
in  due  time  pour  out  His  healing  balm 
on  the  breeding  hearts  of  the  son-owing 
relatives  for  whom  all  of  us  feel  so  pro- 
found a  sympathy.  Let  us  not  intrude 
farther  on  the  sac-ed  privacy  of  their 
grief.  Solomon  hath  said,  'The  heart 
knowetli  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.' 

A.  SCOT." 


On  its  issue  of  May  27,  1880,  the  San 
Antonio  Daij'y  Express  published  the 
following  tribute  to  Mrs.  Maggie  Gra- 
ham: 

"Friotown,  Texas,  May  23,  1880 
"Editors  San  Antonio  Express: — A 
fearful  shock  was  inflicted  on  this  com- 
munity by  receipt  of  your  issue  of  Tues- 
day, containing  the  terrible  tidings  of 
the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Maggie  Graham  and 
the  wounding  of  her  husband  by  the 
bands  oi'  Indians  in  Bass  Canyon,  on  the 
13th  in  1.  P>ein«:  oily  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  the  unfortunate  ,lady  was  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  youth.  She  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Mr.  Bryce  Little,  the 
well  known  sheep  raiser  of  this  place. 
The  bir'k  of  her  useful  life  had  been 
spent  in  Frio,  and  she  had  endeared 
herself  1o  an  entire  community  by  her 
many  lovable  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
-  qualities  at  once  gentle,  sterling  and 
enduring.  She  had  on'y  been  a  bride 
for  a  few  short  months.  On  the  16th  of 
last  September  she  became  the  wife  of 
II.  B.  Graham,  .  a  resident  of  this  town 
for  many  years,  and  originally  from 
Patterson,  New  Jersey.  Scarcely  more 
than  i'ore  the  tragedy 

currcd,  the  I   out    on 

their  way  to  Ari/ona  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  new  home  for  themselves.  Their 
wedded  'if'e  was  commenced  under  the 
faiiv  Their  bark  left  the 

port  freighted  wit'n     th- 
cess.     Courage,  energy  and  pcrsever' 
were  of  the     crew.     Bright     youth     and 
resolution  stood  Ft  the  prow.       Mutual 
trust  and  affection  we're  there  to  guide 
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the  helm,  and  the  sails  were  filled  with 
the  trade-winds  of  hope.  And  yet  the 
bark  went  down  in  direst  shipwreck, 
and  the  parents  of  the  deceased  are  .VI'! 
to  mourn  in  anguish  for  the  best  of 
daughters.  Her  husband.  for  a  wile 
whose  price  was  i'ar  above  rubies.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  a  sister  in  a 
thousand.  And  many  others,  for  a  friend 
whose  loss  is  irreparable.  Truly  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  And  now,  the 
numerous  friends-.:.'  tin-  lady  desire  to 
tender  their  profoiuidest  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  and  grief-stricken  rela- 
tives, and  trust  ihat  the  Great  Father 
of  all,  who,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  permit  the  'infliction  of  the 
blow,  will  in  due  time  appear  with  heal- 
ing  in  His  wings  '  pour  the  balm  of  His 
consolation  on  their  bleeding  hearts,  and 
fill  them  with  hopes  of  a  blessed  re- 
union in  the  glorious  light  of  eternity, 
where  partings  are  unknown.  I.  W." 


that  government  should  be  arraigned 
before  a  court  of  the  civilized  world 
that  prefers  the  dollar  of  the  Quaker 
policy  more  than  the  rights  and  the 
lives  of  the  exposed  frontier  people. 
The  protection  due  us  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  that  would  be 
ours  if  the  government  were  to  abolish 
the  Indian  bureau  and  turn  the  savages 
(the  murderers  of  Texas  women,  the  ra- 
vagers,  the  robbers,  the  tutored  assassins 
of  the  Indian  fiends)  over  to  our  mili- 
tary, and  make  that  military  strong 
enough,  is  much  needed.  Who  can 
bring  back  the  noble  woman  whose 
courage  —  stronger  than  that  of  many 
men  of  the  party,  even  in  danger  and 
during  battle,  sought  to  render  assist- 
ance to  her  b'ejljved  and  wounded  hus- 
band? United  Slates,  why  was  the 
soul  of  one  so  young  and  fair  launched 
into  eternity?  Are  the  Indians  all  to 
blame?  If  not,  who  is  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Maggie  Graham?" 


The     following     editorial     under     the         And  in  lhe  samo  issue     of  the  Castro- 
headmg  of    'A  Sad  F  in     viUe  Quifl  appeared  the     following  edi- 

torial : 


the  Castrovilfe  Quill,  in  May,  1880: 


"Death  always  leaves  a  void  never  to 
be  filled — when  one  passes  away  amid 
the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  this-  life, 
and  does  so  surrounded  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  the  Creator,  whose  wisdow  none  dare 
question,  we  feel  the  loss,  though  sadly, 
yet  it  is  a  loss  for  which  tliere  is  no 
remedy;  but  it:  is  one  that  we  cannot  re- 
place any  more  than  we  can  prevent  it. 
This  loss  is  more  severe  when  the  victim 
of  death  is  imiversaK'y  beloved,  the 
friend  of  all  and  the  enemy  of  none.  It 
is  severest  when  the  ties  of  friendship 
are  not  confined  r<>  o\n- 
HIIU  All's.  i\i  rahaiu,  daiiyhler  of 

Bryce    Graham,    Fiiolown, 
death    we   now   mourn,  had  i.'riends   every- 
where,  whose   friendship   could    and    wi  1 
outlasi    the  call  oi'  time.     When   such      a 
person,   possr  as   much   peri'ivtion 

as  any  of  us  now  attain,  is  called 
away,  our  just  grief  should  be  unbound- 
ed ;  In;' 

main  quiet — when  in  it,  of  necessity  has 
to  be  mixed  a  condemnation  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  f.ii(s  to  protect  life  or 
property,  then  i.  becomes  impure.  And 


"Could  not  Gen.  Ord  spare  a  few 
companies  from  Fort  Clark  to  go  up  in- 
to the  country  wnere  the  Indians  have 
been  showing  themselves  so  frequently 
of  fate?  We  may  be  ignorant  of  such 
affairs  and  we  do-ibt  not  we  will  be 
ridiculed  by  the  'authorities,'  but  some- 
how, it  does  seem  f>  us  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  keen  or  hand  a  full  dress 
parade  crowd  at  Fort  Clark  a»  1  the 
time.  Somethia-*  after  the  fashion  of 
an  old  time  patrol  would  show  up 
mighty  well.  Wyrder  if  Gen  Ord  d<ie. 
hink  a  couph  of  companies  wmi'd 
' >ing  good  service  up  the 
country  when  Maggie  Graham  was  mm- 

i>ont  the  time  they  were  tur< 
out  by  the  hundreds  to  do  him  honor  on 
the  occasion  of  tsieceut  visit  out  west: 
We  honor  Gen.  Ord;  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  we  like  all  ii  L*-  talk  about  amicable 
few  ing  he  is  perpetuating  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  but  it  would  seem 
)t  something  to  atieud  to  on 
this  side." 


Ask     your  neighbor  to  subscribe     for 
Frontier  Times. 
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More  About  Sam  Bass 

An  Associated  Press  di-,patch  sent 
from  Austin  declared  "only  last  week  a 
district  judge  of  Williamson  county  re- 
i'u-ed  to  quash  the  40-year  old  indict- 
ment hanging  over  the  comrade  of  Sam 
Bass  who  escaped  in  the  battle  between 
tlie  Bass  gang,  officers  and  citizens  of 
Koimd  Rock,  in  1878,  when  Bass  was 
killed."  Some  years  a go  tin-  officials 
of  Williamson  county  were  approached 
concerning  the  probability  of  securing 
the  surrender  provided  he  was  as-nrcd 
of  discharge,  il  being  stated  tliat  the 
fugitive  hail  been  located  in  another 
state.  The  officers  refused  to  agree  to 
any  such  procedure,  for  the  reason  that 
the  indictment  returned  September  20, 
]>^78,  charges  the  man  with  the  murder 
Constable  A.  W.  Grimes,  an  officer, 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and 
only  a  trial  by  jury  will  justify  them  in 
his  discharge.  In  conversation  with 
Louis  Lowe,  sheriff  of  Williamson  coun- 
ty and  Lee  O.  Allen,  former  Sheriff,  a 
representative  of  the  Sun  was  told  that 
both  officers  had  been  approached  with 
the  proposition  to  secure  their  endorse- 
ment of  such  a  procedure  if  the  man 
would  appear.  Both  refused,  their  rea- 
sons being  exactly  the  same:  'We  did 
not  propose  to  I).-  a  party  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  man  charged  with  the  mur- . 
der  of  a  peace  officer  or  any  other  citi- 
zen, thus  placing  ;•  premium  on  law 
ness.''  It  is  stated  the  man  is  getting 
old  has  lived  an  exemplary  life  and 
now  that  the  end  is  approaching  desires 
to  go  down  to  the  grave  absolved  of  a 
crime.  Indications  are  that  the  onl'y 
way  the  courts  and  officers  of  William- 
son county  will  ever  remove  the  stigma 
is  in  a  court  of  jn>i 

It  is  unfortunate  thai  any  one  M'ill 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  great 
beyond  with  their  chief  desire  appeas- 
ed, but  there  is  another  side  to  the  q 
tion— the  side  of  Officer  Grimes,  shot 
down  by  some  member  of  the  Bass  gang 
in  coW  blood  in  the  discharge  of  his  of- 
ficial duty.  His  \dfe  who  was  left  a 
widow  and  the  tiny  children  left  father- 
The  editor  of  the  Sun  has  for 
years  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  Officer 
Grimes  on  that  fat  ail  day  in  Round  Rock 
was  altogether  i-nneeessary  and  could 
have  been  avoided.  We  do  not  vouch 


for  the  truth  of  tie  statement,  but  it  is 
;,aid  the  rangers  had  been  advised  some 
lime  before  ol'  the  impending  robbery  and 
had  laid  their  plans  based  on  this  inform- 
ation for  the  capture  of  Bass,  yet  Mr. 
Crimes,  the  man  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  law  in  Round  Rock,  had 
never  been  warn'-d  of  the  coming  of  the 
band.  When  they  did  arrive,  some  citi- 
zen merely  noticed  that  one  of  the  men 
was  armed,  he  approached  Officer  Grimes 
and  informed  him  of  it  and  he  replied,  "I 
wil.''  see  them."  He  proceeded  to  the  store 
in  which  the  trio  had  stopped  and  said 
''Gentlemen  I  will  have  to  ask  that  yon 
remove  your  pistols  while  on  the 
streets,"  and  without  warning  he  was 
greeted  with  the  deadly  fire  of  the  men 
and  fell  victim  to  their  aim  only  after 
giving  good  account  of  himself  in  the  un- 
expected batti'e.  Had  Officer  Grimes 
been  advised  of  the  probabj'e  coming  of 
the  Bass  gang,  he  would  have  been  more 
cautions  and  approached  them  in  a  man- 
ner their  desperate  character  demanded, 
disarmed  them,  prevented  the  robbery  of 
the  bank  and  the  story  of  the  street  battle 
of  liound  Hock  would  probaU'y  never 
have  been  \\  rit  1  en.-—  Williamson  County 
Sun,  .lay  '_>!  I!li27. 

Here's  a  Good  Offer. 

Send  us  $.").()()  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid,  the  following:  One  copy  of 
"The  Authentic  History  of  Sam  Bass 
and  his  gang,"  one  copy  of  "Jack  Hays, 
the  Intrepid  Texas  Ranger,"  one  copy 
"Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben  Thomp- 
son," one  copy  "Life  of  bohn  We 
Hardin,"  and  Frontier  Times  for  one 
year.  All  for  $3.00.  This  offer  will 
be  made  for  only  ::  short  time,  as  we 
have  ed  number  of  the 

;f>ks    Order  today     from 
Frontier   Times,  Bandera,   Texas. 


"Jack  Hays,  the  Intrepid 

Texas  Ranger." 

This  splendid  story  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain,  was  published 
serially  in  Frontier  Times  several 
months  ago.  We  have  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution which  we  are  offering  at  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid  Send  your  order 
at  once  to  frontier  Times,  Baudera, 
Tex.a;s. 
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Knew  Jim  Bridger. 

Captain  A.  B.  Ostrancler,  227 '.j  Bel- 
mont  Avenue,  Seattle.  Washington. 
writes  Frontier  T.'mes:  "In  a  i'etter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Eugene  Cunningham 
he  mentions  the  Fiont.ier  Times,  and  in 
another  mail  he  sends  me  a  copy  of 
your  April  issue  Dog-gone  it,  I  want 
some  more  of  'e>ii  and  enclose  cheek  for 
$1.50  to  carry  through  a  year.  Would 
subscribe  for  a  longer  period,  but  as  T 
am  82  years  old  I  rin't  sure  where  I  will! 
be  when  this  runs  out.  Even  this  one 
copy  kept  me  up  for  over  an  hour  be- 
yond my  usual  hours  for  retirement.  I 
opened  it  tip  and  got  so  stuck  on  the 
first  article  that  I  never  could  let  go 
until  I  had  devoured  every  word  of  it, 
including  the  last  one.  "oblivion"  on 
the  ending  cover  page.  I  happened  to 
live  in  Texas  during  the  70 's  and  was 
Stationmaster  for  the  I.  &  G.  N.  R.  R. 
at  Tyler,  Texas,  at  the  time  Jim  Currie 
done  the  shooting  at  Marshall,  and  read 
all  about  it  at  the  time.  This  partial'y 
accounts  for  my  interest  in  that  story, 
but  as  I  read  on  many  familiar  names 
and  circumstances  were  recalled  until  I 
came  to  the  articfc  by  Bailey  about  Jim 
Bridger.  I  knew  Bailey  many  years 
ago  in  Kansas  an. I  Colorado,  and  his 
estimate  of  Bridger  is  correct.  For 

three  months  in  1867  I  spent  from  two 
to  four  hours  every  day  with  old  Jim 
at  Ft..  Kearny,  u,i  en  the  old  Bowman 
Trail.  I  was  only  20  yenrs  old  and  Jim 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and 
twice  at  his  request  I  w:r,:e  fetters  to 
his  daughter  then  in  school  at  St.  Louis 
(for  him.)  I  knew  him  well,  and  was 
wild  when  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
(both  book  and  film)  came  out.  Jim 
never  had  two  squaws  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  married  to  a  squaw  on  three 
different  occasions,  but  -only  after  death 
of  one.  His  last  vas.  T  thuik.  n  Sho- 
shone.  ar.d  she  died  at  birth  of 
Jim  rai;e..l  that  kid  on  bui't'a/o  milk  un- 
til weaned,  and  when  she  was  two  years 
old  he  sent  her  to  a  mission  school  in 
St.  Louis  where  ;-:he  was  raised.  1- ; 
DivSmit  married  him  the  last,  time,  and 
to  picture  thai  old  man  in  the 

manner  done  by  The  Covered  Wagon" 
is  a  damnable  ouiiage.  oh.  weV,  send 
along  the  magazine,  and  I'll  read  every 
word  in  'em," 


Who  Knows  of  This  Raid? 
Mr.  Z.T.  Vernor.  Vance,  Texas,  writes: 
"In   your     August   number   you     give 
an  account  of  an  Indian  raid,   in  which 
Mrs.    MeLauren   ami    a   boy  were   killed. 
This   raid   occurred"  in   April,   1881,     ten 
miles   south    of     Leakey.     There   was     a 
raid   made  by  Indians  about   the  middle 
of  December,  13K1.     or  1882,     the  exact 
I  am     not     ;v.re.     I     was  living  in 
•ales  county  at  that  time,  and  made 
a   trip  as    far    as  Junction    with  a     man 
who  I'ived     in     Ma.' on  county.         I  was 
hunting  a  job  on     a  cow  ranch,  and  had 
just  about  given  up     finding     anything. 
We  camped  one     night  on     a    mountain 
between   Junction   and   Mountain  Home, 
but     did     not  make  a  fire.         When  we 
reached  Junction  we  found  some  twenty 
or  thirty  men   eoagregated  there,       and 
three  of  them  came  to  meet  us  and  ask- 
ed  where  we  cain.i;  from,  and  when     we 
told  them  they  wanted  to  know  if       we 
had  seen  any  Indians.     We  had  seen  one 
man,  riding  bare-beaded  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,     and     told     them     about 
where   we  had   seen   him.     They  left   us 
in  a  run  and  went  back     to     the  crowd, 
and  all  started  01.1.  some  going  back  to 
where  we  had  seen   the  bare-headed  fel- 
low,    and     some     striking     for     a     gap 
through   which   the   Indians  might    pass 
pass  out.     This  gave  me  a  scare  and     I 
was  ready  to  go  back     to  o/d     Gonzales 
county,  but     those  good     people     would 
not  hear     of    me  going  alone,     so     they 
sent  two  men  with   me  part  of  the  way. 
I  do  not  remember     what     depredations 
the  Indians  had     committed     the     night 
before.     Killed   a   family  and   burned     a 
house,     I     think,     somewhere   south     of 
Junction.     The   one   we   saw     was    going 
north,  and  I  was  Uld  there  were  abovit 
twenty-five  in  the  bunch.     I  would  like 
for  some  one  who  knows  of  this  raid  to 
rive  an  account  of  it  in  Frontier  Ti 
It   may  have  bee-i  1he  last  raid  made  liy 
redskins  in  this  country.         We  had  no 
communication  then     like     now.          The 
people  in  Gonzales  had  not.  heard   of  an 
Indian  raid  for  so  long  that  we  thought. 
they  were  clear  gone,  never  to  retin 

•  visit  to  the  mountain  region 
later,  and  was  so  \vef.l  pl';-a.;ed  thai,  in 
1910,  I  bought  a  homo  ai'.i  moved  my 
family  here,  and  still  Hike  the  country 
better  than  anywhere  I  have  ever  been." 
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Pioneer  Life  in  Sauthwest  Texas 


Uvalde  Leader-News,  July  1, 


TIE  following  account  of  the 
early  Jndian  fights  around 
I'valdc  w.'Jl  recall  to  the  minds 
of  our  1 7der  readers  those  stir- 
ring times  when  :1  ere  was  real  danger 
from  the  redskins.  There  are  still  a  few 
of  those  i'.eft  who  took  part  in  driving 
them  away,  amo  >.y  them  John  C.  Ware, 
who  still  lives  in  the  old  family  home 
which  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  highway  that  leads  from  Sabinal 
to  l'to]):a.  On  the  bank  of  the  Sabinal 
river  two  miles  below  Utopia  are  two 
two-story  houses  of  white  sandstone. 
They  are  probably  the  oldest  houses  in 
1'vafde  county.  One  belongs  to  the 
Kenlcy  family.  t!?e  other  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  sul>j<-e',  of  this  sketch,  John 
Ware,  who  lia.s  lived  in  that  same  house 
for  over,  fifty  years.  He  was  born  in 
1S:t!l  iii  East  Texas  and  came  to  the 
Sabinal  canyon  witli  his  father,  who 
died  a  \var  I'ate;-.  leaving  him  to  care 
for  six  sisters,  all  younger  than  himself. 
With  the  courage  that  has  carried  him 
through  Hie  rough  places  in  life,  he  Bel 
about  laying  out  his  farm,  the  p^ant'ng 
of  an  orchard,  'h"  building  of  a  mill  at 
the  old  site  of  Warevilfe. 

In  18(51  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Fenley,  tho  ceremony  taking  place 
in  a  fort  in  the  Pabinal  canyon.  After 
her  d^ath  several1  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mattie  Hates,  who  is  still  liv- 
i  1 1  ?.<•. 

He  is  the  father  of  sixteen  children. 
When  Mr.  Ware  v.as  a  boy  of'  14  years 
he  followed  his  first  Indian  traif,  tfut  it 
was  several  years  later  that  he  killed 
his  first  and  on,\y  man,  an  Indian  chief, 
in  a  battle  between  the  settlers  and  a 
band  of  Indians  on  the  Leona  river. 
While  he  was  serving  in  Co.  B,  33rd 
Texas  Reg.  in  the  Confederate  army  he 
sent  home  by  special  commission  to 
as  tax  assessor  of  his  county  and 
help  protect  the  settlement  from  the 
Indian  raids.  He  appointed  Newman 
Patterson  his  deputy  and  organized  the 
setf'ers,  and  took  charge  of  the  warfare 
inst  the  Indians  who  made  raids, 
taking  horses  and  killing  the  white  set- 
lers  who  resisted  them.  The  winning 


of  this  country  from  the  uncivilized 
west  was  due  to  the  bravery  of  such 
men  as  Geo.  Thompson,  Kelley  brothers 
of  the  Frio  canyon,  Robinson.  Pufliam, 
Fenlcy.  Davenport,  Howies,  Black,  Dil- 
lard,  Kincheloes,  Meiers,  Taylor,  Pat- 
terson, and  mam*  others,  some  of  them 
giving  their  lives  to  the  cause. 

"There  must  be  pioneers"  but  too 
much  honor  can  not  be  given  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  came  in  ox 
wagons  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Tex- 
as to  build  homes  and  churches  and 
school  houses  where  only  the  redmeii 
had  ';'ived.  And  to  our  friend  John 
Ware,  who  still'  not  only  lives  but  en- 
jovs  a  life  of  usefulness,  in  pf anting  his 
erops  and  «-at  he-ing  them,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  good  v  ii'e,  we  wish  for  him 
many  years  yet  to  be  added  to  his  more 
than  fourscore  and  that  each  will'  be 
happier  than  the  previous  one.  and  that 
his  life  w?'l  go  on  through  time  just  as 
tin-  quiet  little  river  running  under  the 
giant  cypress  i  ree.s  near  his  home  goes 
quietly  to  join  the  sea. 

This  story  relates  one  of  Mr.  Ware's 
most  thriving  and  exciting  experiences 
with  the  redmei!  who  inhabited  this 
section  of  the  ,;Hte  at  that  time: 

On  the  morning  of  October  28,  1859, 
a  ranchman  in  Uvalde  County  named 
•John  Davenport,  came  to  the  ranch  of 
Doke  Bowie.-,  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  latter  met  him  with  the  remark, 
"There  are  Indian;  in  the  country,  did 
you  know  that.'"  Bowles  replied,  "I 
thought  so." 

Bovvfe*'  ranch  vas  on  the  main  road 
to  Mexico  and  at  this  time  there  was  a 
Mexican  train  stopped  7iear  the  ranch, 
having  camped  tl.ere  the  previous  night. 
Some  of  the  Mexicans  had  just  inform- 
ed Bowles  that  ii.iians  had  been  around 
their  camp  all  night  trying  to  get  their 
18  and  horse:-;,  .succeeding  in  getting 
a  horse  and  a  muU:  which  had  strayed 
off  with  drag  ropes  on. 

Davenport  soon  took  the  road  home 
with  his  oxen,  hi-;  ranch  being  several 
mijes  east  and  on  the  same  road.  In  a 
short  time  twelve  men  came  from  the 
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Frio  on  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  in  mak- 
ing  preparations  to  go  with  them,  How- 
ies discovered  that  the  Ti<d:nns  Lvl  al- 
so taken  two  of  his  horsey.  He,  how- 
ever, had  another  saddle  horse,  HO  he 
went  with  the  trailers  but  left  a  guard 
at  his  house. 

About  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  scout  rode 
\ip  to  the  top  of  the  hill  between  the 
Blanco  creek  and  Sabinal  river  and 
looked  over  towards  the  Patterson  set- 
tlement. Bowles  was  in  the  I'ead  on  the 
trail  and  saw  a  man  galloping  his  horse 
in  their  direction.  When  the  man  eime 
up  to  them  he  announced  that  the  In- 
dians had  made  a  raid  in  the  Patterson 
settlement  and  it  was  supposed  had  kill- 
ed John  Bowles,  but  the  body  could  not 
be  found.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Dpke  Bowles,  for  John  Bowles  was 
his  father  whom  he  thought  to  be  at 
his  new  ranch  on  the  Leona,  many  miles 
to  the  southwest. 

Whiile  the  party  was  still  assembled 
on  the  hill  another  man  was  seen  on  the 
San  Antonio  road  nearby.  He  was 
signalled  by  the  waving  of  hats,  and 
when  he  came  up,  said  that  the  Indians 
had  killed  John  Davenport  on  the  road 
between  the  Sabinal!  river  and  Ranch- 
ero  creek.  He  h-id  been  last  seen  com- 
ing down  the  hill'  on  the  west  side  to 
the  crossing,  stilji  driving  the  oxen. 
Both  these  ranchmen  lived  on  Ranchero 
creek,  several  miles  east  of  the  Sabinail. 
When  Davenport  arrived  at  a  point 
where  the  town  op  Sabinal  is  now  lo- 
cated, the  Indians  made  their  attack 
upon  him.  The  man  also  said  that  the 
Indians  who  killed  Davenport  had  gone 
northwest. 

After  gaining  this  information,  Bow- 
les sent  the  message  back  to  tef,'.  the 
friends  of  the  family  to  search  for  the 
body  of  his  father,  and  he  would  foQow 
the  Indians.  He  led  the  scouting  party 
to  John  Kennedy  s  ranch  on  the  Sabi- 
nal. At  the  littfe  store  he  laid  in  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  which  were  packed  on 
a  mule,  and  then  sent  a  runner  to  Lieut. 
W.  B.  Hazen,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
smai'.l  troop  of  United  States  cavalry  at 
Fort  Inge  on  the  Leona  river,  twenty 
odd  miles  west.  The  message  to  the 
lieutenant  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
come  with  all  the  men  he  could  spare 
frdm  the  pos£  and  meet  the  party  of 


ranchmen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frio  can- 
yon. 

Bowles  and  his  party,  among  Avhom 
were  Clabc  Daveuport  and  John  Ken- 
nedy, took  the  trail1  of  the  Indians  from 
the  spot  where  Davenport  was  killed 
and.  followed  it  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  Blanco  creek.  Here  the  In- 
dians had  made  a  halt,  and  here 
also  Bowles  made  the  discovery  that  be- 
yond a  doubt  his  father  was  killed,  by 
the  finding  of  his  shoes  covered  with 
b|'ood.  Bloody  rags  with  which  the  In- 
dians had  dressed  their  wounds  were 
also  found. 

When  night  came,  the  settlors  laid 
down  on  the  prairie  and  spent  the  night 
without  water.  On  the  following  day 
the  trail  was  again  taken  up  and  fo'low- 
ed  to  the  Frio  road  out  through  the 
pass.  On  the  way  they  came  across 
some  men  who  had  seen  the  Indians  in 
the  distance.  Lieutenant  Ilazen  and 
his  men  had  now  joined  the  ranchmen 
and  also'some  solders  from  the  small 
vil'age  of  Uvalde  at  the  head  of  the 
Leona  river. 

Ilazen  had  thirteen  men  with  him 
and  the  combined  .force  now  numbered 
forty-two.  Araong  the  settlers  were 
John  L.  Daugherty,  James  McCormick, 
Ben  Pulliam,  William  Thomas,  Frank 
Isabell,  Nobe  Griper,  Arnold,  Arnette. 
Everette  and  "Bushy  Head"  Williams. 
Dangherty -was  in  command  of  the  men 
from  Uvalde,  but  Lieutenant  Ilazen  was 
in  command  of  the  whole.  He  told 
Daugherty  to  take  the  lead  on  the  trait1. 
Williams  was  selected  as  trailer  and 
afl  moved  forward  at  a  good  speed. 
Bowles  asked-  permission  to  assist  in 
trailing  and  it  being  granted,  these  two 
took  the  lead. 

The  trail  led  across  the  canyons  and 
sides  of  the  mouutains  until  the  settle- 
ments were  passed.  Then  it  kept  to  the 
beds  of  the  creeks.  The  party  camped 
that  night  close  to  the  trail.  At  dark 
the  trailers  climbed  a  cedar,  hoping  to 
see  the  Indians'  camp  fires  but  could 
see  nothing  and  returned.  At  daybreak 
the  trail  was  again  taken  up  and  when 
the  company  arrived  at  a  point  half  a 
mile  beyond  where  Bowles  and  Wil-. 
liams  had  climbed  the  tree,  the  Indians 
were  discovered  in  cam])  tieari'y  a  mile 
away  in  a  glade  near  a  small  ce- 
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brake.          They   were   saddling  their 
horses. 

Lieutenant  Ha/en  came  forward  and 
at  once  ordered  a  charge,  himself  lead- 
intr  the  way.  Soj'diers,  settlers  and 
pack  nudes  all  went  together  with  a 
terrible  clatter  over  brush  and  rocks 
and  soon  everrythmg  was  badry  scat- 
tered. The  Indians  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  ran,  but  tried  to  carry  their 
horses  along  with  them.  Being  pressed 
for  time,  all  were  not  able  to  mount 
separate  steeds  and  some  sprang  up  be- 
hind others.  One  Indian  was  noticed 
trying  to  rope  some  of  the  horses. 

During  this  time  the  charge  was 
sweeping  towards  them.  The  settlers 
were  ydfling  and  the  foremost  were 
soon  closed  in  or  the  hindmost  Indians. 
There  were  two  men  especially  that, 
wanted  revenge,  Clabe  Davenport, 
brother  of  John,  who  was  kiVed,  and 
Doke  Bowles.  Tl,e  latter  rode  close  to 
one  Indian  and  dismounted  so  as  to  get 
a  good  shot,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  Indian  tumbf.-  d  from  his  horse,  hit 
by  a  volley  from  the  left. 

At  this  time  Ai-nette,  who  rode  a 
race  horse  name-l  "Fuzzy  Buck>;  came 
up  to  Bowles  ii'd  proposed  to  exchange 
horses,  as  he  had  promised  in  case  of  a 
fight.  Bowies'  hoise  was  tfow. 

Bowles  now  mounted  'Fuzzy  Buck' 
and  again  set  out  ,-fter  the  Indians  who 
were  now  two  !  mdred  yards  or  more 
ali cad  and  run'iinjr  their  horses  at  full 
speed.  Lieutenant  Hazen  was  ahead 
now  on  a  fast  horse.  He  was  armed 
with  a  navy  pistol  and  soon  overtook 
the  Indian  chief,  who,  seeing  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  white  men,  turn- 
ed back  to  fight  Hazen.  The  chief  al- 
so had  a  pistol.  The  two  met  instantly 
and  both  fired  together.  The  ball  from 
the  Indians  pistol  struck  the  fieutenant 
in  the  right  han '!,  knocked  the  pistol 
from  his  grasp,  then  penetrated  his 
breast  and  lodged  against  his  backbone. 
His  horse  reared  and  fell  backwards, 
then  sprang  to  Ins  feet  and  ran  off, 
(leaving  his  rider  on  the  ground. 

The  white  men  were  badly  scatter- 
ed, and  only  those  who  rode  the  fastest 
horses  could  get  into  the  fight.  Clabe 
Davenport  was  .seen  to  run  close  on  to 
the  Indians  several!,  times  and  fired  at 
them  rapidly  wi'h  a  revolver  after  dis- 


charging his  rifh1.  The  Indians  were 
outnumbered,  having  left  part  of  their 
band  back  in  the  settlement,  but  they 
were  game  and  knew  how  to  scatter 
their  enemies  and  fight  them  in  detail!. 

Bowles  was  coming  up  behind  Lieu- 
tenant Hazcn  when  he  shot  from  his 
horse,  and  as  the  Indian  turned  his 
horse  again  to  r'tn,  Bowles  saw  where 
the  lieutenant's  ball  had  hit  the  chief. 
But  it  was  Cow  ^wii,  and  the  Indian 
went  on,  waving  his  pistol  and  yelling. 
One  Indian  who  rode  a  horse  without  a 
bridle  or  saddle  r."i  to  the  .'left  and  was 
pursued  by  John  Kennedy  and  William 
Thomas.  Kennedy  fired*  and  hit  the 
Indian  hi  the  back  of  the  head,  felling 
him.  In  the  meantime  Bowles  dis- 
mounted by  Lieutenant  Hazen  and 
turned  him  over,  and  feeling  the  bullet 
in  his  back,  said:  "There  is  one  dead 
man."  «Then  remounting,  he  went  back 
to  the  pnr.-iiit  and  coming  again  to  the 
front  saw  four  Indians  just  ahead. 

Everette  was  jdii-ad  of  Bowles  and  at- 
tacked the  chief  who  had  just  shot 
Hazen.  Both  had  pisto/s,  and  when  the 
Indian  turned  t ;  face  Everette^  the 
muzzles  of  their  -  istols  almost  touched. 
Both  fired  at  once  Everette  fell  from 
his  horse  with  tJ>:;  hammer  of  his  pistol 
shot  off  and  himseff  wounded  in  the 
hand  and  mouth,  all  done  with  the 
same  bullet.  Two  of  his  teeth  were 
knocked  out.  The  ball  [lodged  in  his 
left  temple.  The  Indian  wheeled  his 
Jiorse,  waved  his  pistol  and  went  on 
yt<  ling.  Bowles  *  .ilted  at  the  body  of 
his  second  fellow  man.  and  seeing  blood 
running  from  ]•!>  mouth,  exclaimed: 
"Another  dead  man!"  and  then  went 
on  with  the  charge. 

There  were  ntiw  'ahead  of  Bowles, 
Ben  Pul'iam,  William  Thomas  and 
Arnold.  Two  mere  Indians  had  been 
struck  by  bullets  and  laid  low.  Just 
ahead  of  the  t'rc  nt  men  were  two  In- 
dians on  the  same  horse  going  at  break- 
neck speed.  In  ?rossing  a  deep  ravine 
the  one  behind  s'ipped  to  the  ground, 
and  stepping  to  one  side,  shot  an  ar- 
row into  the  back  of  Ben  Pulliam  as 
he  crossed  the  ravine.  Pulliam  fell 
from  his  horse.  The  Indian  was  killed 
Arnold,  who  vas  close  behind.  He 
dial  with  anothe  •  &ITOW  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  intruded  to  shoot  Arnold. 
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This  was  the  finest  looking  Indian  in 
the  lot.  He  was  young,  not  very  dark 
and  had  fine,  .soft,  black  hair,  and  his 
person  was  profuse'y  ornamented  willi 
beads,  rings,  etc.  lie  had  John  Daven- 
port's pistol  belt,  rind  fastened  to  it  was 
the  scalp  of  John  Bowles. 

When  Pulliam  I'eTl  and  Arnold  shot 
the  Indian,  Thomas  dashed  up  the  bank 
in  pursuit  of  the  mounted  Indian,  over- 
took him,  and  bath  commenced  firing 
their  pistols.  Thomas  fired  once  and 
the  Indian  twice  in  quick  succession, 
the  bullets  glana'ng  Thomas'  thigh,  and 
went  into  the  horn  of  his  saddJe  not 
more  than  two  inches  apart.  Thomas 
went  out  of  sight  in  another  gulley  and 
the  Indian  went  on  yelling  and  waving 
his  pistol.  "Another  dead  man,"  said 
Bowles,  who  saw  it  afl  as  he  came 
charging  up. 

The  Indian  who  shot  Hazen  and 
Everette  covered  the  retreat  of  «the 
balance  and  did  most  of  the  bloody 
work  that  day  with  John  Davenport's 
pistol,  when  he  h;v  emptied  it  he  threw 
it  away  and  used  his  bow.  The  pistol 
was  picked  up  bv  one  of  the  men  in  the 
rear.  This  Indian  had  been  fired  at, 
many  times,  was  now  stripped  com- 
pletely naked,  wa>  bloody  from  head  to 
foot,  as  was  also  his  horse;  but  he  still 
continued  to  fight  and  yelling  defiance 
to  his  pursers.  When  anyone  came 
cf.ose  to  him  he  would  wheel  his  horse 
and  make  many  motions  with  a  pistol 
before  firing.  "  Having  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  dead  shot  he  kept  the  men 
dodging.  He  had  three  pistols  and 
emptied  all  of  them  during  the  long 
chase. 

The  white  men  in  the  pursuit  could 
onjly  come  up  with  the  Indians  two  or 
three  together  and  the  fighting  which 
was  done  was  about  evenly  matched. 
The  horses  of  the  settlers  were  nearly 
all  run  down  and  there  were  the  In- 
dians stUH  in  sight.  Bowles  now  got  a 
shot-gun  from  Aniette,  and  leaving  all 
behind,  chased  the  Indians  alone,  think- 
ing he  coufd  run  up  close  and  kill  two 
of  them.  He  had  emptied  and  reload- 
ed his  pistol  several  times,  firing  many 
shots  at  the  chief.  When  he  came  up 
close  to  the  nearest  Indian  he  attempt- 
ed to  fire,  but  his  gun  snapped. 

There  were  no  caps     on     it.    He  had 


to  stop  to  adjust  some,  permitting  the 
Indians  to  gain  ground.  "Fuzzy"  how- 
ever, soon  overtook  them  again,  and  the 
Indians  in  sheer  desperation  plunged 
down  a  steep  bl'utf.  Bowles  came  up 
and  looked  over  and  saw  that  it  was 
about  fourteen  i'eet  down,  but  not 
exactly  perpendieivl'ar.  He  waited  un- 
til some  more  of  the  men  came  up. 
They  said  it  was  too  steep  to  go  down 
on  horses,  so  they  fired  their  guns  at 
the  Indians  across  the  valley,  but  they 
were  out,  oof  range. 

Bowies  said  wlr;re  the  Indians  could 
go  down  white  men  could  too.  lie 
plunged  down,  In  ding  safely,  lie  \vns 
followed  by  Frank  Isabel"!,  Nobe  Griner 
and  Williams.  These  four  went  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  In  a  distance 
of  three  miles  Bowi'es  once  more  over- 
took them  and  commenced  a  battle,  fir- 
ing both  barrels  of  the  shotgun,  but 
failed  to  bring  cither  of  them  down,  al- 
though Indians  and  horses  were  struck. 
The  reason  the  Indians  did  not  charge 
back  on  Bowles  was  that  they  saw  he 
rode  a  fast  horse  and  that  they  would 
not  catch  him.  Thhey  stayed  toge 
and  watched  him,  yelling  and  shooting 
arrows.  The  o:her  men  could  not, 
catch  up. 

Bowles  would  stop  and  wait  for  the 
others,  get  loaded  pistol's,  and  then  race 
the  Indians  again.  In  this  way  he 
fought  them  nlany  mifes.  Williams  had 
a  long-winded  horse,  and  finally  caught 
up  with  Bowles,  and  they  charged  to- 
gether. Bowles  fired  the  last 
from  his  shotgun  and  had  only  one  loud 
in  his  pistol.  The  bloody  chief  now 
seeing  that  the  tv/o  white  men  were 
coming  to  them,  turned  back  to  fight 
them  a/one.  He  charged  Williams  first, 
who  was  coming  at  him  with  a  pistol. 
Williams  dismounted.  The  Indian  also 
dismounted  and  faced  him  with"  bow 
and  arrows. 

The  fight  commenced  at  about  half 
a  dozen  yards,  Wil'iams  firing  only  one 
shot  and  receiving  an  arrow  in  the 
breast,  giving  him  what  he  thought  a 
mortal  wound.  He  turned  towards 
Bowles,  saying:  "Fight  him  the  best 
you  can,  Doke,  he  has  killed  me;"  and 
as  he  passed  on  the  Indian  shot  two 
more  arrows  into  Kim  and  then  charged 
Bowles.  BowfeS  leveled  his  pistol  at 
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tin1   chief  and    I'iivil   his  last  shot.       The 

ian    never    rii'.ciied   and   continued   to 

advance  and  "Fuzzy  Ruck"  had   1o  put 

i  mips   ID     save     liis  rider 

t'k   i'ull  of   arrows   also. 

The    Indian    liimse,'!'   was   ))ilialile        to 

look       at — covered   with   wounds,   bloody 

1'i-iiin   liead    to    foot   and   his   shield    pone. 

Hut    he    was    stil/.      game,      and      turning 

back,      mounted      Williams'     horse      and 

away    \clliii''.          Bowles      watched 

him    po   olT   and    saw     nine   Woody   spoU 

•in    whieli    the    blood  'was 

an    seemed      as    Icna- 

cions     ol'     lii'r   as     a     California   gri//ly 
r.     His    hor-e      and    saddle   looked    as 
had   lii-en   ripped    in   b'ood.   Four- 
teen  navy   pistol    halls  and    buckshot  had 
hit    the    horse,    but    none    had    reached    a 
vital    spot    or    broken    a   limb.     On      this 
•<ly    hors  ich       the       Indian    iel't 

Stan  saddle,      bridle   and 

rope     of     John      !  owles,    Doke's  father, 
but   the  horse  was  still  ahead,  ridden  by 
;her  Indian.          Williams  lost  one  of 
his   pistol'-.  ;i   coal    and  a  canteen,   which 

•  mi   his  horsfl  when  tlie  Indian  rode 
away. 

.     i          !   ,•  ' 

they    -i'ol    ID     the  to])     of     tlie   hill, 

i    two    of    then;    dismounted    and    laid 

,.      Yea;  an    d'd    Indian    on   a 

that    only      one    Indian 

of  this  band    pot    back   to  his  tribe     and 

he  had  a  broken  arm  and  two  died  after 

white  men  quit   them,     and     one     of 

•  was   the   bloody   chief. 

After    Williams   was    so    badly   wound- 
ed he  made  his  wa^    back  to  XoboOriner 
and    Frank   Isabel',    while    Bowles        was 
having  his  lasi    bailie   with   the  redoubt- 
aide   eli1'  .\Y\er   was   there   such      a 
ing  fight   on   (lie   frontier     as     this. 
Il    wa  ttiles   back   to   where   the 
fight,    commenced.     The    men    were    seal 
the    way    Iherc    and    there   were 
i    Indians    and    wounded    white    men. 
Some    of   (he   soldiers   slopped   with   Lieu- 
d   Ilazen.   Th"   hea.vy   cavalry   In- 
me  on  soon  failed 

•  but  the  toughest  of  the  cow  ponies 
of  the  Texas     prairies  endured     to     the 
end. 

There  was  no  water  and  the  wounded 
men    nearly    perislied.   Aljl   of  the   wound 
ed   were  badly   hurl,  but  none     of     them 
died.     There   was   no   medical   attention 


to  be  had,  and  the  men  did  the  best 
they  could  for  one  another.  The  ball 
was  cut  out  of  the  temple  of  Everette 
with  a  pocket  knife.  As  Lieutenant 
IJa/.en  was  the  most  dangerously 
wounded.  James  McCormick  vofunteer- 
ed  to  go  to  Fort  Clark,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  after  surgical  aid.  He 
made  the  trip  and  brought  back  the 
surgeon  and  a  hack  from  the  fort,  but 
had  a  race  with  the  Indians  before  he 
got  there. 

In  the  meantime,  a  camp  was  estab- 
lished. The  soldiers  were  left  with 
Ilazen,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  drifted 
back  home,  taking  aTong  the  wounded 
who  were  able  1o  travel.  Commander 
Hazen  was  first,  carried  to  Fort  Clark 
and  in  about  three  weeks  was  moved 
back  to  Fort  Inge. 

Ben  Piilliam  was  wounded  with  an 
arrow.  When  it  was  withdrawn  the 
spike  remained  i-.  the  wound,  fast  in 
the  bone.  Met  Yimick  pulfed  it  out 
with  a  bullet  m.v.'ld.  On  the  way  home 
Pulliam  complained  of  something  about 
his  wound  that  was  almost  killing  him. 
A  halt  was  made;  for  an  examination 
and  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
spike  had  spflit  and  part  of  it  was 
curled  around  the  backbone,  somewhat 
like  a  fishhook.  .Another  pair  of  bul- 
•  I'oulds  were  i^ed  and  the  iron  was 
extracted  with  great  pain  to  the  wound- 
ed man,  but  with  relief  soon  afterwards 
During  the  chase  Doke  Bowf.es  saw  an 
Indian  throw  s  imething  under  a  cedar 
tree  which  ho  thought  might  be  his 
father's  scalp.  He  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  the  Indian  killed  at  the  ra- 
vine had  it.  He  noticed  the  place  and 
found  the  objec:  on  his  return.  It 
proved  to  be  an  old-fashioned  reticule 
with  a  draw  string  to  dlose  it.  It  con- 
tained painl,  pols.'.n  and  the  scalps  of 
three  young  children.  A  wounded 
was  found,  left  by  the  Indians, 
which  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
a  man  named  Wheat,  who  had  been 
killed  on  BJack  i-eek  in  Medina  coun- 
ty. This  long  chase  and  fight  took 
place  in  the  head  draws  of  the  North 
Llano  about  100  miles  from  Uvalde. 
The  body  of  Join;  Bowles  was  found 
six  miles  south  of  where  the  Indians 
kil'ed  John  Davenport. 
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This  fight  caused  the  rapid  promo-  of  the  weather  lureau.  He  died  in  the 
tion  of  Lieutenant  Hazen.  He  wore  early  nineties.  I-i  the  fall  of  1899  the 
the  stripes  _of  a  general  in  the  Union  widow  of  Gene-Mi  Hazen  married  Ad- 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  after  miral  George  Dewey,  after  his  famous 
its  cl'ose  was  connected  with  the  signal  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Mam- 
service.  He  was  in  fact  the  originator  fa  Bay. 


The  Battle  at  Ball's  Ranch  in  1868 

Written  in  1010  by  John  Warren  Hunter 


ALL'S  RANCH  was  on  the  road 
leading  from  Decatur,  Wise 
county,  to  Jacksboro.  Port 
Richardr.on  was  located  at  the 
Fatter  place  and  was  garrisoned  by  sev- 
eral companies  of  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Caval- 
ry under  Col.  Paddy  Starr.  Balf. 's 
Ranch  was  several  miles  north  or  north- 
west of  Decatur  and  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  mil'es  from  Fort  Richardson.  It 
was  a  small  rancji  and  until  some  years 
after  the  war,  was  the,  only  habitation 
immediately  on  the  Jacksboro  road  for 
a  stretch  of  many  miles.  The  following 
account  of  the  raid  on  this  ranch  is 
furnished,  by  one  of  the  participants  in 
that  struggle. 

In  the  faj'l  of  1808,  I  went  from  Jacks- 
boro to  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  bought  a 
bunch  of  horses  f  r  the  cavalry  service. 
The  government  was  paying  good  prices 
for  cavalry  stock  and  I  expected  to  reap 
a  handsome  profit  by  selling  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  at  Fort  Richardson.  Near 
Jefferson,  I  picked  up  a  young  man  by 
name  of  Hofford  tnd  hired  him  to  as- 
sist me  in  driving  my  stock  to  market. 
He  was  a  raw.  ir.  ^perienced  young  fel- 
low, about  my  ago,  22,  and  had  never 
been  on  the  frontier.  However,  there 
was  something  aboiit  him  that  persuad 
ed  me  to  believe  '.  -at  he  could  be  re'  iod 
on  in  a  tight  place,  and  we  soon  came 
to  terms.  I  to  I'd.  lira  of  the  dangers  we 
might  encounter,  gave  him  fair  warn- 
ing, and  agreed  s.  pay  him  $100  for  his 
services  when  I  had  disposed  of  my 
horses. 

We  started  with  our  ilittle  caballada 
and  soon  discovered  the  need  of  a  pack 
mule.  At  Sulphur  Springs,  where  lived 
Holford's  father  we  stopped  a  couple 
of  days  and  from  some  horse  traders 


from  San  Antoni  •,  I  bought  a  mule  to 
serve  as  pack  animal.  He  was  a  small"1, 
wiry,  lithesome  besist  of  the  tow-headed 
variety  and  from  all  appearances,  tak- 
ing into  account  his  temperment,  obsti- 
nacy, eccentricities  and  endurance  and 
all-round  cussedness  in  general,  he 
coufd,  in  all  reason,  have  laid  claim  to 
a  lineal  relationship  to  that  species  of 
his  race  introduced  into  New  Spain  by 
the  Conquistador  es  some  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago.  Briefly,  he  was 
what  was  known  to  alA  Texans  as  a 
"Spanish  mule." 

During  our  journey  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days  this  mule  made  a  splendid 
record.  He  showed  himseff  gentle,  do- 
cile, and  obedient.  He  never  tried  to 
stray  from  the  herd,  kept  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  at  times  followed  al'ong 
close  in  the  rear.  We  became  greatly 
attached  to  our  rnu?e  and  we  named 
him  "Benemerifo."  Keep  an  eye  on 
Benemerito ;  he  is  1o  figure  conspicuous- 
ly in  the  traged"  yet  to  follow. 

We  traveled  leisurely  in  order  that 
my  stock  should  reach  Jacksboro  in 
good  shape ;  grass  was  green  and  abund- 
ant along  the  entire  route,  and  being 
well  supplied  with  camp  equippage, 
borne  on  the  rotund  back  of  Beneme- 
rito the  patient  and  amiable  Beneme- 
rito, we  made  the  journey  pleasantly 
lint?!  we  reached  Decatur,  then  a  mere 
village  far  out  on  the  frontier.  Here 
we  were  informed  that  while  there 
were  no  Indians  reported  as  being  in 
the  country,  yet  it  behooved  us  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout,  as  they  had  been 
troublesome  all  fall  and  as  there  were 
few  settlers  along  our  route  to  Jacks- 
boro, (Fort  RicKi/dson)  we  could  not 
exercise  too  much  care  and  that  we 
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1:1<1   I"'   ready  to     fight  any     moment. 
ch   of  us  carried   a   cap-and-baU  Rem- 
er      and      we      were   eon 
hot.-;   among  the   boys     at 
As      \v<>    |i.,,i      no   other     arms,   it 
at    Dt-catur,  that, 
eoiiplo     of     Spencer 
-up|)]y   of   cartri.' 

'    to   this   \ve   read; y  agreed,  since     it 
tiling.     For  the  pro- 
ion   of   !  living   on 

••rimient  kept  a  sup- 
\v;t'i    .'munition  at     conven- 
points.          (hi  demand,  these     were 
furnished,  as  a  1o»n,  and  had  to     be  re- 
turned   01-   accounted 

ilm-.   h:-;i\ily   armed      and      well 
ni      our  jour- 

withou'  ar     of     Indl 

and   wiih   an   indifference  to  danger  that 
proved   our   unilni;,..'.   as     the   sequrf  will 

IW. 

\Ve  left    Dec;;'!!'-  late   iii  the  afternoon 
and   camped    a    few    miles  out,   each   tak- 
ing his  turn  during  the  night  as  guards- 
lirig!  -xt      morning 

icj  e.   clieerfu!,        and 
bouyant.      si  :••••••    days      drive, 

would  ta!\e  n-  lo  il  e  end  of  our  journey. 

•nemerito    hegail        to 

is  irue  c  ;'.   i"  other  words 

his    inate   cussed  i  lie     showed      a 

•e  in-ubordination  that  morn- 

whilc  being  p.icked,  that  was  simply 

'lishing.      A'nr:      the      road,      during 

a'l   that  forenoon   lie   was  mean  and   des- 

•rary.      lie   would   Yave    the 

road      to      follow      every    hog-trail;      and 

,    gully   and    '•.-.vine    that    intersected 

main   road.   \\;i-   his  chosen   path.    At 

a    muddy   pond   when1   we     allowed     the 

hoi->.  :''   (|iiest   of  water.       he 

laid   him  A'aliowed   in    the 

mud  and   H[I"I  our     small 

.•UK!     ruining 
our  little  stock  of  grub. 

During  the  morning  drive,  some  . 
ml'es  out  from  Decatur,  we  overtook  a 
train  of  seven  wagons  from  Grayson 
county.  These  were  loaded  with  flour 
which  was  being  taken  to  Jacksboro 
market.  \Ve  al-o  met  a  sinaV.  wagon 
trai:  ing  i'rom  Fort  Richardson, 

and   the  men    willi     this  outfit   informed 
is  clear,  and  that 


had    been    sever-ii    weeks      since      Indians 
had  been  in  the  c  untry. 

We   \vere   in    tin-   Cross   Timbers       and 

afl   that    forenoon   our  road   lay   through 

Is.     At   noon  we  halt- 

n    i  his  open   woods  where  the    grass 

good    and    rested   about   two     hours, 

allowing  tin'   stock    to   graze   and   trying 

to  dry  our  blankets  and  onr  remnant,  of 

ing  a  pi )  We  made  a     scant 

I    from    our    mud-soaked    grub,    after 

which   Ilolford  took  a  nap,  while  I  kept 

watch. 

It  was,  as  I  remember  about  3:30  p. 
in.,  when  we  begfen  to  saddle  up  to  re- 
sume our  journey.  My  horses  were 
scattered  around  over  a  space  of  prob- 
ably three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  flazi- 
ly  browsing  on  tl.e  nutritious  grasses.  I 
caught  and  saddled  one  of  the  best 
horses  in  the  bunch  and  ordered  Hoi- 
ford  to  do  likewise,  but  to  my  surprise, 
he  announced  his  determination  to  ride 
that  mii;'e  the  rest  of  the  day  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  devilment  in  the  fore- 
noon. I  protested  against  such  a  fool- 
hardy course  and  tried  to  convince  him 
of  the  folly  of  ridir.g  a  tow-headed  muy'e 
in  a  region  wh  •  >  at  any  moment  we 
were  liable  to  attack  by  Indians.  I 
reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  stay  by 
ii;e  though  thick  and  thin  and  ai'so  of 
my  •  nt  to  May  close  to  him.  in  a 

•h,   but  in  that  agreement,  it  was  not 
presupposed   that,   1  e   would  risk  himself 
and  my     chances  bv  riding  a  littfe     old 
Spanish    mule  when  there     were    plenty 
leel   horses  to  be  had.'   He  swore  he 
Qg  to  ride  h — J,  out  of  that  mule, 
Indians  or  no  Indians.     "I  am     going  to 
stay  b\-  you  this  evening  as  long  as  you 
stay  with   me     an  1  the  mule,"  was     his 
argument,  and   1    had  to  acquiesce.       He 
was  about  as  stubborn  as  the  mule     and 
'   to  reason.     He  secured 
the   pack   on  one  of  the  horses,  and     be- 
>add(!e  Benemerito.       Meantime, 
I   had   saddled  and  mounted     my     horse 
rode    up   abu.gside   of   Holford,  fac- 
ing south,  the  direction  from  whence  we 
had  come   that   forenoon.     I  should  have 
stated   in   its   proper   connection,   that   at 
this   partieu'ar  point,  the  road  ran  north 
and   south,  and    we  had  open  woods     in 
,    direction    except    on   our  southeast 
where    the   timber    was     quite  dense,   ex 
tending  to  ;,  'bout  150  yards  from 
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our  position.  I  had  been  over  the  road 
before  and  knew  that  Ball's  Ranch  was 
in  that  vicinity  but  just  how  far,  I  did 
not  know.  In  'ruth,  I  did  not  think 
much  about  it. 

.  Benemerito  cut  all  kinds  of  mu'e 
capers  while  being  saddled,  and  Ho'- 
ford,  being  naturrJiy  sfow  in  his  move- 
ments, was  a  long  time  in  getting  him 
rigged  up.  While  sitting  on  my  horse, 
watching  Holford  and  occasionally 
swearing  at  his  slothfulness,  I  chanced 
to  look  down  the  road  over  which  we 
had  come  and  in  the  distance  through 
the  open  woods,  I  caught  the  glimpse  of 
a  b,1ue  coat.  I  mentioned  this  to  Hol- 
ford and  advanced  the  idea  that  prob- 
ably it  was  a  scout  from  Decatur.  re- 
turning to  Richardson  "Can't  be", 
said  my  man,  "They  told  us  yesterday 
that  there  were  no  scouts  in  'this  part 
of  the  country",  arid  he  proceeded  with 
great  deliberation  to  remove  his  flank 
girth  in  order  tojtake  it  up  or  shorten 
it  so  as  to  fit  his  mufe.  I  could  not 
suppress  a  vehement  outburst  of  pro- 
fanity, but  it  had  no  more  effect  on  Hol- 
ford than  it  had  on  the  mule.  At  last, 
when  the  mule  was  saddled  and  I 
thought  we  were  to  begin  the  round-up 
of  my  horses,  Holford  had  to  make  a 
cigarette  before  mounting.  More  cha- 
grin, more  cussing. 

Having  lighted  his  cigarette  (with 
flint  and  steel)  and  while  in  the  act. of 
getting  into  his  saddle,  on  the  now  al- 
most revolving  mule,  a  farge  party  of 
Indians  charged  upon  us  from  the 
thick  timber  south  east  of  us,  and  which 
I  have  mentioned.  There  were  per- 
haps as  many  as  twenty  in  the  bunch, 
although,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  woods  were  fuH  of  them.  They 
came  on  with  loud  yells  and  screeches, 
and  in  order  to  give  my  man  time  to 
mount,  I  opened  fire,  then  as  he  sprung 
into  the  saddle  I  whee'ed  my  horse  and 
said  to  him,  "Come  on!"  'My  horse 
had  not  made  over  three  leaps  when  I 
heard  Holford  cry  out,  "For  God's 
sake  don't  leave  me!"  Glancing  back, 
I  saw  a  sight  I  shall  always  remember. 
It  was  most  ludicrous,  although  in  llio 
very  jaws  of  death.  Benemirito  had 
taken  the  "studs,"  and  was  going 
round  and  round,  while  his  rider  was 
belaying  him,  right  and  left,  with  his 


pistof.  I  turned  and  dashed  alongside 
of  him  and  shouted:  "Jump  on  my 
horse  behind  me!"  When  I  said  this, 
the  Indians  were  within  forty  steps  of 
us,  still  advancing  and  yelling  and  fir- 
ing, some  using  pistols,  but  most  of 
them  seemed  to  be  armed  with  bows 
and  Dances.  There  was  a  big  Indian  in 
the  lead  who  wore  a  white  woman's  sun 
bonnet,  such  as  were  the  fashion  in  that 
clay.  This  old  savage  had  a  new  Rem- 
ington pistol  which  he  fired  almost 
point  blank  at  me.  I  cut  down  on  him 
with  my  first  shot  after  having  reached 
Ha1  ford's  side,  and  knocked  him  off 
his  horse.  It  so  happened  that  when  I 
fired,  Benemerito's  head  had  swung 
round  and  came  almost  directly  under 
my  pistol  when  I  fired.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  the  sound  or  the  con- 
cussion, that  caused  him  to  want  to  get 
away  from  there,  at  all  events,  he  fit 
out.  His  head  happened  to  be  pulled 
round  into  the  right  direction,  and — 
wel|',  he  flew,  and  I  began  to  think  Hol- 
ford was  going  to  run  off  and  leave  me. 
As  he  started,  Benemerito  caught  a  dog- 
wood switch  (arrow)  just  above  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  this  may  have  help- 
ed to  put  ginger  in  his  feet.  Holford 
caught  two  switches  in  his  back  about 
the  same  time,  whi^e  an  arrow  pinned 
my  pants,  just  above  my  knee  and 
barely  grazing  my  thigh,  to  my  saddle. 
The  ground  before  us  sloped  off  in  a 
north  west  course  and  our  only  hope 
was  to  reach  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 
thicket  or  the  barks  of  a  creek  we 
might  chance  to  find  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  which  we  reached  after  racing 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  with  the 
Indians  a  close  second.  We  came  to  a 
small  dry  creek  in  which  stood  an  oak 
tree  that  supported  a  (large  grapevine. 
A  few  steps  from'this  tree  the  bank  on 
the  east  side  of  this  little  creek  was 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  perpendi- 
cular, and  this  gave  us  good  protection, 
for  the  time  being,  We  hastily 
dismounted,  tied  our  stock  to  the  grape- 
vine, took  to  the  bank  and  opened  on 
our  pursuers.  There  Were  only  seven  in 
the  bunch,  the  rest,  evident/ y  had  stop- 
ped to  round  up  my  horses.  These 
seven  halted  when  they  saw  us  run 
down  into  this  creek  bed  and  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  the  coming  of  their 
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comrades.  They  remained  mounted,  kept 
their  shields  well  to  the  front,  and  re- 
mained ,-ii  a  safe  distance  beyond  the 
ransre  of  our  Spencers. 

At  the  I'irsl  onset,  a  shot  bad  knocked 
ITolford's  pisfo,"  from  his  hand,  and  had 
taken  off  one  of  his  fingers.  As  we 
felt  safe  for  the  time  being,  I  set  about 
the  dressing  of  my  man's  wounds,  as  he 
was  in  :  rest  pain.  I  applied  a  handful 
of  dirt,  the  only  remedy  at  hand,  to  his 
wounded  hand,  bound  it  with  a  strip  of 

handkerchief,    being   carefuA    as     he 

d  ft  leave  him  a  trigger  finger,  un- 
bound. I  then  prJled  the  arrows  from 
his  back,  and  he  was  ready  for  action, 
we  had  sized  up  the  sur- 
Th'-re  was  no  west  bank  to 
Hie  cn-ek  at  the  point  of  our  location. 
The  ground  sloped  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  creek  into  an  open  prairie  and  in 
that  direction  we  had  no  protection 
whatever,  except  that  of  the  o'.d  oak 
tree.  We  were  in  a  close  place.  We 
reasoned  that  a.s  soon  as  the  main  body 
of  Indians  had  rounded  up  our  horses, 
they  would  surround  us  and  seeing  our 
expi  dition  on  the  west,  .they 

Id  attack  us  from  that  direction 
and  we  would  tie  at  their  mercy.  We 

ed   to  so('.l  out     dearly     as     possible 
and   when    1   suggested  that  as  a  last  re- 
sort,   we   kill      our   horses     and     make   a 
t    work  of     them,  with  the  utmost 
Holford    remarked):    "Ki.'l    your 
horse  first    1   am  -.:(|ing  to  ride  tha.t  d — d 

out  of  here/' 

During  all  this  wliife,  we  \\ 
crouched  under  the  sheltering  bank.  I 
taking  the  precaution  to  rise  up  and 
send  a  shot  merely  to  let  the  enemy 
know  that  we  were  strietfy  on  the  de- 
fensive. A-  th"\-  saw  but  one  head  ap- 
pear above  the  bank,  they  evidently 
drew  the  conclusion  that  one  of  us  had 

1 n    killed.      Al    any   rate,    they   set      up 

and    made   a    charge.        Ilol- 

,  who  had  been  lying  on  the 
having    become    very    sick    from    the    pain 
caused    by    his     wounds,  sprang      |o      my 

.  and  we  opened  fire.  At  this  the 
Indians  wheeled  iheir  horses  and  fell 

,.  llo'ford's  first  shot  struck  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  bunch  and  as 
they  went  off.  lie  was  being  held  on  his 
horse  by  a  comrade,  nor  did  these  two 
stop  with  the  others  when  they  got  be- 


yond the  range  of  our  guns,  but     kept 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  main  body. 
This  left  only  five     in     our     front  and 
these    dismounted,    gathered    in    a    >'.' 
and   seemed  to  be  tryhrg  to   bind   ir 
wound  of  one  of  their  number.    •  While 
watching      this      movement,      we       were 
startled     by    sounds     coming     from     it 
seemed  about  a  quarter  of  a   mi  e  north- 
east  of  us,   that,  to  I'd  that  Pandemonium 
had    broken    loose.     Yells,    screams      and 
the   discharge  of     fire-arms  rent   the 
with    a   din   sufficient   to   appal'    t 
accustomed    to    Indian    warfare.    The 
in    our  front    sprang  to   their  horses   and 
throwing    their   shields    over    their    backs 
sped  away  in  the  direction     of  the  con- 
flict.         My  first   conclusion     w. 
after  having   rounded  up  my   horses,  the 
Indians    had    stari-.-il      afong     the      main 
road,  and  had  run  into  a  troop  of     the 
Sixtli   cavalry   on   their  way   to   Dccatur, 
and  the   prospect   of  recovering  my  ca- 
ballada  added  force  to  our  spurs. 

We  lost  no  time  in  mounting  and  be- 
ing off,  right  on  the  heels  of  those  five 
savages.     H  of  ford   forgot   all   about    his 
wounds,      and      JSenemerito      showed 
lack  of   speed.     The  cha 
open  postoak  woods  and     when   ha 
covered  probably  half  a  mile  we     c 
suddenly  in   the   road   and   on     a     r 
overlooking   and    in    full   view   of      M 
I'.all's  ranch,   where   the  battle  was     be- 
ing waged. 

Really,  Bal'l 's  was  not   a  ranch,  in  the 
present   acceptation  of  the   term.   It 
a   typical  frontier  settlement     or     !n 
residence      was    a    cabin,   or^    rai 
two   smaj'.   cabins   built      of     hewn 
with  an   entry  or  open   i 
and  like  all  frontier     hou-v ;.   (k 
tained    loop-h<v'es      at 
vals  in  the  walls.     The   yard,   somd 
like   ha[f   an    acre   was     enclosed 
palisade    of    split    logs    set       deep      in 

ind   and   extent  ing    about    f...,r 

of  this  fence  or  pali 

was    securely   nailed  down.        In 
sence  of  artillery,  ihis  pal  is.-' 

ficient     to   enable   two   or   th'1 ieii 

hold   their  own   against    a    la: 
Indians. 

Two    gate-,    open  0    this    pa  isaded 

yard;  one  a  large  gateway  in  front  ami 
next  to  the  road  which  ran  north     and 
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south  past  the  house ;  the  other  was  a 
smaller  gate  in  the  east  palisade  and 
from  which  led  a  path  to  the  we'l, 
which  was  in  the  field  east  of  the  house 
;:ome  150  or  200  yards  from  the  gate. 
Tlie  house  was  on  a  ridge  and  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  field  which 
contained  only  five  or  six  acres,  as  I 
remember.  This  field  "ay  in  a  cove 
formed  by  a  high  timbered  ridge  that 
curved  round  from  the  northeast  to  the 
eouthwest  of  the  ranch,  this  ridge  be- 
ing several  feet  higher  than  that  on 
which  stood  the  house,  and-  was  beyond 
rifle  range. 

As  stated,  in  pursuit  of  the  five  In- 
dians that  had  held  us  at  bay,  we  came 
suddenly  into  the  road  on  the  ridge  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  fie?d.  The 
west  string  of  the  fence  which  was 
"staked  and  rideved,"  ran  parallel  with 
the  road  to  the  house  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  hill.  When  we  came  to 
the  road  we  puflod  up.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene  that  came  into  view, 
and  it  took  us  o.Jy  about  a  second  to 
size  up  the  situaiion.  The  field  and 
yard  were  in  full  view.  The  former 
swarmed  with  Indians,  yeljing,  shooting 
and  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards 
the  house.  Puffs  of  smoke  came  from 
the  yard  fence — the  din  was  too  great 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  ranchmen's 
gnus,  but  we  knew  that  three  were 
fearless  men  (here  defending  their 
home  and  little  ores.  The  five  we  had 
pursued  leaped  their  horses  over  the 
fence  on  the  ridge,  which  had  been  torn 
down  by  those  aj'read"  in  the  field,  and 
joined  their  com  des  in  the  onslaught 
on  the  ranch  house,  while  we  dashed 
down  the  road  towards  the  house.  The 
Indians,  seeing  our  movement,  tried  to 
head  us  off  but  the  staked  and  rid 
fence  saved  us.  They  could  not  make 
their  horses  leap  liiis  obstacle,  and  be- 
fore they  cou/d  remove  the  rails  we 
dashed  past  amid  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  bullets  and  reached  the  house.  As 
we  approached  the  gate,  a  ponderous 
affair.  Mrs.  Ball  threw  it  open,  giving 
us  speedy  admis<:i  n.  As  we  dismount- 
ed in  the  yard,  am  while  the  brave  wo- 
man was  posing  avd  barring  the  heavy 
gate,  and  without  displaying  the  least 
excitement,  she  said:  "Turn  them  nags 


loose  boys,  and  keep  your  heads.  Don't 
you  be  a  bit  scared.  That's  old  Red 
Feather  and  his  nipeving  gang  of  cut- 
throats, and  don't  you  waste  any  car- 
tridges, but  shoot  to  hit  and  hit  to  kill1." 

We  had  only  time  for  a  glance  at  the 
yard.  In  front  of  the  cabin  lay  a  wo- 
man, dead  as  we  supposed,  and  a  1'itt'e 
child  sat  by  her,  caressing  her  face  and 
crying  piteously.  Guns  rested  against 
the  fence  at  intei'vals,  with  cartridges 
placed  in  gourds  and  pans  conveniently 
near.  These  had  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  Mrs.  Ball.  AU  this  was  noted 
as  we  ran  to  where  two  old  men  were 
firing  rapidly  from  the  east  pafisade 
which  seemed  to  be  the  main  point  of 
attack.  These  old  frontiersmen  were 
Mr.  Mose  Ball  and  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Shira,  and  when  we  reached  them  they 
both  shouted  almost  in  the. same  breath, 
"Shoot  afl  around  the  boy!  Don't  hit 
the  boy'  '  Two  y  ung  girls  who  stood 
near,  and  at  times  showed  their  know- 
ledge of  guns  sat  up  the  same  cry.  All 
of  which  was  meaningless  to  us;  we 
knew  nothing  of  iiny  boy,  and  had  no 
tipe  to  listen  to  i  xplanations.  The  In- 
dians were  makirg  a  desperate  charge, 
but  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
A  large  number  not  engaged  in  this 
charge  remained  at  and  around  the  well 
from  whence  they  sent  showers  of  balls 
and  arrows  that  fell  all  around  us.  Mrs. 
Bafl,  during  all  this  time  and  until  the 
Indians  drew  off,  busied  herself  en- 
couraging the  mm,  occasionally  dash- 
ing a  gourd  of  water  into  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  Fay,  apparently  dead,  in 
the  yard,  picking  up  arrows  and  break- 
ing them,  and  when  a  rifle  became  hot 
from  firing,  she  was  on  hand  with  a 
fresh  gun,  loaded  and  ready  for  des- 
truction, and  all  the  while  keeping  up 
that  same  admonition:  "Don't  hit  \Vi'- 
lie;  shoot  all  around  the  boy'  * 

I  suppose  ten  minutes  had  elapsed — 
perhaps  longer,  men  don't  often  count 
the  moments  when  in  a  fight  with  In- 
dians where  they  are  outnumbered 
fifty  to  one — when  I  saw  a  boy  dart 
from  under  a  wagon  that  stood  in  the 
corn  rows  near  the  wrfl  and  around 
which  the  Indians  were  thickest.  He  ran 
but  a  few  steps  when  a  large  portly 
Indian,  wearing  a  scarlet  red  cap,  or 
war  bonnet,  made  cf  feathers,  and  who 
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was  on  fool.  Inn, red  forward,  struck  Ilio 
lad  with  his  bow  just  bijfow  the  knees, 
causing  lnii  t<>  stumble,  and  as  lie  r 
tlie  bis?  Indian  sei/ed  him  by  (lie  arm. 
All  ilii>  took  place  in  fufl  view  of  tlie 
all  <n  (lie  yard.  Mrs.  Bai'l 
and  her  daughters  became  frantic,  and 
cried  out:  "Oh.  he's  got  Willie,  lie's  got 
Wili'ie!  Men  Cor  Odd's  sake,  why  don't 
shod  (liaf  L.dian?  Shoot  old  Red 

•her!  Mon't  yo'i  see  he 's  got  Wilfie  t " 
The  boy  wax  smuggling  to  get  loose, 
and  while  so  doing  Red  Feather's  shield 
slewed  around  to  one  side  and  at  that 
in -1  ant  four  guns  blazed  from  the  palis- 
ade that  protected  Mr.  Ball's  yard,  and 
old  Red  Feather's  yell  that  had  so 
often  M'nt  a  thrill  of  terror  to  the 
souls  of  defenseless  women  and  children 
on  the  frontier,  became  forever  si'ent. 
At  the  crack  of  these  guns,  he  threw  up 
his  hands  and  feii  his  full  length  back- 
ward, pierced  by  three  balls,  either 'one 
of  which  would  1 .  ve  been  sufficient  to 
send  his  blood-reeking  soul  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell. 

When  the  chief — for  such  he  was — • 
fell,  the  boy  finding  himself  unfettered, 
made  another  break  for  the  house.  A 
smooth  path  led  i,p  a  gradual  rise  to 
the  <.:  One  of  his  sisters,  who  had 

witnessed  the  faH:  of  the  chief  mounted 
tlie  palf-ade  and  with  one  hand  holding 
to  the  high  gatept,st  while  the  other 
she  waved  her  bonnet,  shouted  lustily; 
"  Itiin.  Willie,  run!"  But  Wil/.ie  needed 
no  exhortation,  no  extra  incentive.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  champion  run- 
ners in  my  time,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a,  pair  of  human  legs  get  over  tlie 

ind  with  the  marvelous  speed  that 
11-year-old  boy  made.  His  mother  stood 

i    her  hand'  on  that    gate-bar,   and    as 

he   came    up,   the   gate   flew    open,    Willie 

through,   i;iid    ft/I   within   a    few 

feet   of  where  his  sister,  the  woman   we 

iiad    lain    in    a    I 

woman   had   uncovered,  but  of  her,    I 
will   speak"    later. 

"He  is  all  riirlit,"  I  beard  the  mother 
say.  and  then  she  broke  forth  in  a  strain 

n-aise   and   thanksgiving  to     God   for 
of   he:    child    From   the  hands 

he  savagea  t!  at  under  more  c|iiiel 
circumstances,  would  have  me.'ted  one 
to  tears,  but  with  us,  there  was  no  lime, 

for    ^->i  i  i  men  t  :i  1 1 


When  Red  ]<V.!lhcr  fell,  and  the  boy 
lit  out,  half  a  dozen  Indians,  all  afoot, 
made  a  dash  after  him,  and  got  as  far 
as  the  path  feadir.g  to  the  house,  when 
two  of  them  bit  the  ground.  The  ol 
turned  and  ran  back  to  the  bunch 
around  the  wairon,  where  they  a;' 
mounted  and  made  a  charge  towards 
the  gate.  This  war-;,  however,  only  a 
feint,  to  enable  <hem  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  two  that  had  'fallen  in 
path.  These  th"v  got,  but  the  venture 
them  two  more  of  their  braves  and 
one  horse,  which,  was  killed  as  the  rider 
stooped  down  to  grasp  his  dead  com- 
rade. 

This  closed  the  fight.         The    Indians 
began   to  withdraw  from  the   field.  They 
lanced    the   horses      that    wer  >    too     b: 
wounded    for   further   service,    and      left, 
their   carcasses   in   the   field    and   are 
the  well.     The  yoke  of  oxen  at  the  wag- 
on met  a  like  fate.     As  they  slowly  re- 
tired we  saw     a  number  of  their  braves 
borne  off  lying  I' imp  across  horses  which 
were  led  by  their  comrades.       A  large 
number  rode   douMc.   the  man   on        the 
crupper  suppor'inc  the  man  in  the  sad- 
dle,  supposed   to     have     been   wounded. 
Thus,   the      entire    body     disappe;: 
yond    the   ridge   southeast   of  the   ra 
the     battle     was  over,  we  claimed       the 
victory,  and  now  we  had  time  to    count 
the  cost. 

The   little   fiofd    near   the   house        had 

been   cultivated      in      corn,     and  on     the 

moon     in     question,     John     Bailey, 

son-in-law  to     Mr.  Ball,     and  who  lived 

vith   the   old   gentfemau.  hitched   a    \ 

i eei's  to  a     wairon  and  accompanied 
by   Willie   Hall      went    to  the    field   to  be- 
gin  gathering  the  corn  crop.       They  be- 
gan their  task     near   the   well 
barely  started   in   to  work  before 
tack   was   made.     Mr.   Shira. 
who  '.'ived    a  'es    awa\ 

to  Mr.  Ball 's  on  a  friendly   ' 
rived    about    the    time    Mr.    I  '- 
to   the   field.     While  these   two   old   fron- 
tiersmen   were    sealed    in    the    yard,    dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the   guns    • 
eminent      was      furnishing      people 
lived    ou    the    border,    Mrs.    Baiiey.     i 
alert     probably    iii;;n    otli  of 

the    family,    first    d'scoveivd    the    Indi 
as  they  were     leaping  their  horses  over 
the  fence,     and  gave  the   nla  Mr. 
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Ball  told  me  that  when  this  aj'arm  was 
given,  and  he  looked  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, he  saw  the  Indians  pouring  in- 
to the  field  from  three  sides,  their 
horses  leaping  the  fences  like  so  many 
fright-lied  deer.  Evidently  they  had 
Aching  the  ranch  and  as  the 
sec|iiel  wifl  prove,  the  capture  of  the  boy 
was  their  main  object.  Mr.  Bailey  was 
armed  with  two  six-shooters,  and  when 
the  Indians  closed  around  him  he  fought 
with  the  courage  cf  a  hero  until  he  fell 
pierced  with  arrows  and  lances.  The 
attack  was  so  Midden,  and  the  onset 
was  so  furious  that  he  had  no  time  to 
to  seek  shelter  oilier  than  that  afforded 
by  the  small  \vi.gon,  and  finding  him- 
self thus  in  the  open,  he  told  Willie  to 
get  under  the  wagon,  and  then  with 
rare  nerve  and  courage,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  lie  turned  upon  his  re- 
lentless foes,  firing  right  and  left,  shot 
for  shot,  and  after  emptying  a?l  the 
chambers  of  his  pistols  with  fatal  ef- 
fect, he  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  The 
cowardly  savages  scalped  him  twice 
.•md  mutilated  his  body  in  the  most 
'  ing  manner.  Mrs.  Bailey,  and 
those  at -the  house  with  her,  witnessed 
this  tragedy  in  the  field,  and  when  this 
tender  wife  saw  -her  husband  sink  down 
and  heard  the  exuTtant  yells  of  the  sav- 
f  iends,  her  heart  sank  within  her 
and  she  fell  in  a  swoon,  and  so  remained 
until  the  battle  was  far-spent. 

When  the  Messrs  Ball  and  Shira  saw 
the  Indians  charging  011  Bailey  they 
promptly  opened  fire  but  with  little  or 
no  effect  as  the  distance  was  loo  great 
and  it  was  just  about  this  time  thai 
llolford  and  I  reached  the  house. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Indians  dis- 
appeared over  the  ridge,  they  set  a 
most  wierd  and  doleful  howl,  mourning 
over  their  dead,  there  is  no  ton 
no  words,  no  language  to  describe  this 
a I'ttn-  feature  of  the  battle.  For  sever;;! 
minutes  we  stood  listening  to  thU 

wail  and  finally  Mr.  Shira  turned 
to  the  litlu-  group  and  as  near  as  I  re- 
member addressed  us  in  a  strain  like 
this: 

"Now,  you  young  fellers,  you  may 
git  yerselves  in  yer  best  fightin'  trim. 
Them  red  devils  are  madder'n  blue 
blazes;  ole  Red  leather  got  his  ?ight 
snuffed  out  an'  i-o  tellin'  how  many 


more  of  the  tliievin'  layout  has  bin 
made  good  Injtns  in  this  little  dee- 
ficulty,  an'  now  their  dander  is  tip  an' 
they've  got  the  *  e\l  of  blood.  Thar's 
enuff  of  'em  to  wipe  out  this  ranch,  an' 
they  know  it,  an'  so  you  may  begin  to 
pick  yer  flints  an  git  ready  to  cut  the 
patchin'.  Thar's  goin'  to  be  some  of 
the  tallest  fightm'  right  round  here  you 
ever  read  about,  air  its  goin'  to  come 
off  mighty  soon.  Them  Injuns  ar  mad, 
an'  don't  you  Forget  it." 

Mr.  Ball  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Shira  in  his  forecast.  He  reasoned  that 
the  Indians  were  too  badly  whipped  to 
think  of  renewing  the  attack,  but  not- 
withstanding, every  precaution  was 
taken  for  a  stout  resistance  in  ca;*e  the 
old  pioneer's  prediction  reached  fulfil- 
ment. 

Suddenly  the  mourning  ceased,  and  a 
few  moments  later,  they  appeared  in 
formation — a  long  line  drawn  up  on  the 
ridge  and  facing  the  house.  The  horse- 
men were  about  four  steps  apart,  as 
near  as  we  could  guess,  and  the  line  ex- 
tended nearly  the  entire  ilength  of  the 
ridge.  Evidently,  it  was  a  ruse  to 
frighten  us,  but  il,  failed. 

From  about  the  center  of  this  line, 
one  of  their  number  rode  out,  bearing  a 
dirty  rag  that  had  once  been  white, 
holding  it  aloft  on  a  switch.  He  ad- 
vanced down  the  road  towards!  the 
house  to  a  point  where  he  deemed  him- 
self fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
gun*.  Here  he  halted,  stood  up  in  his 
saddf.e  and  made  us  a  speech.  In  ap- 
pearance, he  must  have  been  a  chief, 
and  Shira  declared  him  to  be  no  other 
than  Satank.  At  any  rate,  he  was  rig- 
ged out  in  a  great  profusion  of  Indian 
toggery,  his  face  was  besmeared  with 
paint  and  he  carried  a  very  fine  shield, 
which  he  was  e  ireful  to  hold  steadily 
in  his  front  while  making  his  harangue, 
lie  was  mounted  on  a  stoc.kily-built 
black  horse  with  iong  mane  and  tail. 
Not  a  one  of  us  understood  a  word  of 
the  Indian  dialect,  so  he  interspersed 
his  talk  with  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  and 
some  English.  I  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language  and  when  lie 
employed  a  word  or  phrase  of  that 
tongue,  I  interpreted  it  to  the  two  old 
men.  AJU  this,  coupled  with  his  tigns 
and  gestures  conveyed  to  us  that  he 
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:t'd  us  to  know  that  he  had  two 
hundred  warriors  then,  and  by  sun- 
down he  would  have  five  hundred  more. 
We  had  hurt,  -ome  of  his  people  and 
they  were  mad,  and  were  going  to 
burn  that  ranch.  They  had  two  white 
women  and  several  white  children 
taken  that  morning,  he  said,  and  it'  we 
fired  another  gun,  these  captives  would 
'<rought  out  in  full  view  of  us  and 
cut  to  pieces,  and  then  our  turn  would 
come  next.  They  did  not  ask  us  to 
surrender.  No,  no.  If  we  would  take 
the  women  and  children  and  leave  the 
lanch,  we  would  not  be  molested.  But 
do  as  we  chose,  they  were  going  to 
hum  that  ranch. 

This  was   about  the  substance  of    his 
*piel,   and  while   waxing     warm     in    his 
discourse,   Mr.   Shira  asked  Mr.  Ball     to 
bring   him    hi.s  long-range      buffalo    gun. 
"(lit  me  that   gun   P>al?,"  said     the     old 
hero.   "I'd    give    fifty   mother      cows      to 
git  to     onjint  his  hell-fired     neck,     the 
,  in'  ole  liar."     lie     was     told     that 
Imi'ialo   gun     had     been   disposed  of 
trade,  and  that     he  would  have     to 
rely  on  his  Spencer.       Having  careful',  ly 
one  of     these  rifles,    he     said!: 
"I'll  take  a.  whack  at  the  d — d  ole  louse 
p  with  this  ole  poko-stalk,  an'  ef     I 
t   bust     his  of.e  hulk,  inebbe     so  I'll 
Mop  his  lyin'     palaver     an'     scare     him 
off."     Dropping  to  his   knees   so   as  not 
to  be  seen    by  our  eloquent  entertainer, 
and  extending  the  muzzle  of  his  Spencer 
through   an   opening   between      two    logs 
nalisade,   the   old   man   took   deli- 
he  Indian's  head,  which, 
account  of  the  shield,  was  about  the 
,    vital     point  of   the   orator's    person 
.>ed.     The   old      man   pulled   trigger, 
,   at  the  flash  i'o  the  gun,     we     heard 
I  lie  ball  strike  the  shield  with  a     sound 
taat  of  a  marble  thrown  with   I- 
us:    a  clap-board   door.          The     In- 
1'lew   apart       and     he   sank 
iiis  horse  which  seemed     to     nn- 
tand      the      movement     and     turned 
Mid   dashed     off     at     furious 
•  1   up  the  hill  and  rejoined  those  in 
ling   on    tile    ridge. 

( hi  the  point   OL  the     ridge     near  the 
1,   and   beyond   our  rifle  reach   a  pair 
of  oxen,   hobbled.   were   grazing.   The    In- 
dians rode   down  to     these  fine     brutes 
and  lanced  them  to     death,  after  which 


the   entire   band    passed     over   the   ridge 
and  we  saw  them  no  more.     They 
been  gone  for  some  time  when  the  train 
of  Grayson  county  wagons,  which        we 
had   passed  that  r;orning,   came  in  sight. 
Had   they  arrived  half     an   hour   sooner 
I  am  sure  the  occupants  wou/'d  have  all 
been   killed.          We  hailed   their   coming 
with  delight  and  a  sense  of  rein1 
expeeted   a  renewal  of  the  attack. 

While  the   big  Indian   was  making 
speech  to  us  our  little  band     was     ;,.,g- 
mented   by   the   an  iva'l   of   recruits    f 
an    unexpected    quarter.      A    n 
name  I  have   forgotten,  and  who  li, 
couple   dt'   miles   av  ay,   heard   the   so: 
of  battle,  and  gathering  his  little  family 
about   him,   hastened   to     the     scene     of 
conflict.     His   family     consisted   of  him- 
seTf,  wife,     and  three     little     girls,     the 
eldest  being  about  twelve  years  old  and 
the   youngest    a    mere    babe.     When    this 
group     entered   the   enclosure,     I    could 
lint    take   note   of   their   equipment.     The 
brave  mother  carried     her  babe     in  her 
arms     and     two  six-shooters  in     a     belt 
about  her  waist.     'Ihe  eldest  girl  car 
a  hunting  rifle,   and   over     her  shou' 
was  slung  the  old   style  shot-pouch.  The 
second  girl,  whom  I  judged  to  be  about 

old,   carried  a     morral 
taining  Spencer     cartridges,     while     the 
father,  in  addition  to   his   Spencer  rifle, 
carried  two   heavy   Cof't's   pistols   at    his 
belt.     This   man   had    distinguished 

on    former      occasions,   as    being        a 

ian   fighter,     and     only  four 

months    before    this    affair    at    Ball's,    his 

dc  wife  had  rt  pul>< >i 
on  her  home  by   Red  Feather,  while 
husband   was  awav   on     a     cattle  round- 
up.         The   Graysi-n   county    men     drove 
their   wagons   into   the   enclosure   and 
mained   over  the   .  ixt   day.     One 
company,  Mr.    ,'. ames      ('hast, 

many"    years   lived     at   Menard,      'IV 
T  the  arrival  of  n-n,  we    , 

he   field    and    bro  ay    the    1 

Mr.   Bailey.          We   found   him     lying 
near     the     wagon,  mutilated   air 
yond  recogi" 

e   evidences    of  the   terrible   sin: 
that  ended  with  his-  life.     In  pi- 

s   and    weeds   were      almost    drip, 
with  blood,  some  tf  the  ears  of  cor 
the  wagon  were  bespattered,  and       the 
number  of  dark  stains  in  the  corn  rows 
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showed  the  result  of  Bailey's  desperate 
fighting.  A  .new  Remington  pistol  was 
picked  up  from  where  it  had  fallen  in 
the  weeds  near  the  well.  The  weeds 
were  stained  with  blood  and  underneath 
was  a  pool  of  Wood  yet  warm.  The 
spot  was  identified  as  that  where  Rled 
Feather  fell,  and  the  pistol  had  evident- 
ly belonged  to  him.  as  was  partially  es- 
tablished by  e\ic'ence  that  developed 
later. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was 
tenderly  borne  to  the  house  and  pre- 
pared for  burial.  There  was  not  a 
board  or  plank  about  the  place  from 
which  to  make  a  coffin.  On  S;i 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,' 
the  government  operated  a  sawmill 
which  furnished  lumber  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  quart or.s  at  Fort  Richardson. 
It  was  now  evident  that  some  one  must 
volunteer  to  go  t.  -  this  sawmill  for  the 
coffin.  It  was  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, one  that  required  coolness  and  cour- 
.  Mr.  Chastain,  one  of  the  Gray  ;•  on 
county  teamsters,  f.nd  another  man  of- 
fered their  services  and  set  forth  at 
once.  From  the  government  sawmills 
they  sent  a  courier  to  the  commandant 
at  Fort  Richardson,  thirty-five  milers 
distant,  notifying  him  of  the  raid  and 
pleading  for  help  to  follow  the  Indians. 

The  coffin  was  made  of  green,  un- 
dressed lumber  that  night,  and  deliver- 
ed at  the  ranch  next  morning  before 
nine  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  grave 
had  been  prepared ,  and  the  remains  of 
John  Bailey,  one  among  the  bravest  of 
brave  Texan  pioneers  were  laid  to  rest. 

During  the  night  runners  had  been 
sent  out  to  remote  settlements,  calling 
for  help,  and  next  morning  the  armed 
settlers  began  to  come  in.  We  expect- 
ed little  or_  no  help  from  the  troops  at 
Fort  Richardson.  We  knew  their  gait. 
The  messenger  sei't.  from  the  mills  had 
doubtless  reached  the  fort  by  sunrise 
that  morning.  It  would  take  the  troops 
half  a  day  to  get  ready  to  start.  It 
wouM  take  a  whole  day  for  them 
to  reach  the  ranch,'  and  by  that  time 
the  whiskey  would  be  exhausted,  and 
the  Indians  would  be  on  the  reservation 
;ng  high  capers  in  a  war  scalp 
'-e.  It  was  a  i-ommon'  saying  among 
frontiersmen  in  those  days  that  the 
United  States  cavalrymen  were  the 


finest  Indian  trailers  and  fighters  in  the 
worfd,  so  long  as  the  whiskey  held  out. 

After  the  burial  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
Grayson  county  men  started  on  to  Fort 
Richardson,  while  several  of  us  started 
out  on  the  broad  trail  left  by  the  In- 
dians. We  soon  came  to  the  place  where 
they  had  heicl  their  herd  of  stolen 
horses  whif.e  the  attack  was  being  made 
on  the  ranch.  A  few  miles  further  we 
came  to  an  open  place  in  the  head  of  a 
draw  where  the  Indians  had  halted  and 
had  built  a  fire,  killed  several  horses 
and  had  barbecued  some  of  the  meat. 
This  draw  was  clear  of  timber  and  after 
examining  the  surroundings,  we  became 
suspicious.  About  150  yards  away  the 
timber  set  in,  and  we  wondered  why 
they  should  carry  wood  that  distance  to 
make  a  fire  when  they  coufd  with  so 
much  less  trouble  have  built  their  fire 
in  the  timber  where  wood  was  plentiful. 
We  began  to  investigate.  The  ashes 
and  smouldering  embers  were  carefully 
raked  away,  and  fresh  soil  and  broken 
turf  was  found  underneath.  The  re- 
movafl  of  this  revealed  a  blanket  and 
under  this  blanket  was  the  body  of  a 
large  Indian,  which  was  unceremonious- 
ly dragged  forth  and  the  scarlet  feath- 
ered cap,  and  other  .  accouterments 
showed  conclusively  that  we  had  resur- 
rected old  Red  Feather. 

As  before  stated,  the  place  where  the 
Indians  had  built  their  fire  was  in  a 
draw.  Doubtless,  the  reader  has  often 
observed  that  in  these  prairie  draws, 
the  water  during  heavy  rains,  will  oc- 
casionally break  the  turf  and  scoop  out 
'a  small  pit  sometimes  only  a  few  feet 
in  length;  further  down  the  draw,  and 
with  gathered  volume  and  momentum, 
other  pits  wij'l  be  formed,  deeper  and 
and  wider,  until  at  length  an  iinbroken 
gully  or  channel  is  formed.  In  one  of 
these  pits  or  wash-outs,  the  body  of  Red 
Feather  was  planted  by  his  followers. 
The  pit  was  about  five  feet  in  length 
and  three  feet  in  length  and  three  feet 
in  depth.  The  chief  was  over  six  feet 
in  stature  and  in  order  to  make  his  cad- 
aver fit  into  the  tramped  quarters  of 
the  improvised  grave,  his  lower  legs  had 
been  doubled  back  under  his  thighs 
The  notorious  old  thief  and  niuvdeivr 
was  well  equipped  for  his  journey  to 
the  pface  where  all  good  Indians  of  his 
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stripe  go.  A  1'.  S.  army  blanket,  Nava- 
jo  blanket,  saddle,  bridle,  lariat,  fine 
beaded  licit,  bow.  quiver  and  arr 
shield,  and  an  empty  pistol!  (Remington) 
scabbiird  ;  these  were  a  part  of  his  ouf- 
fit.  Twenty-eight  arrows  remained  in 
his  quiver.  The  hair  from  a  horse's 
tail  had  been  plaited  in  his  own  hair 
and  when  standing,  it  reached  to  the 
ground.  In  his  beaded  belt  were  *  a 
number  of  small  receptacles  in  which 
were  various  sma'll  articles,  among  other 
things,  his  tweezers  for  plucking  his 
beard,  little  pouches  of  war  paints,  etc. 
••r  his  head  was  a  cavalryman's 
and  in  the  pockets  was  found  a  lot 
of  papers,  among  which  was  a  deed  to 
landed  property  in  Kansas.  These  papers 
were  turned  over  to  the  authorities  at 
Fort  Richardson. 

All  of  the  goods,  chattels  and  here- 
it  amen  Is  of  the  big  chieftain,  were  ap- 
propriated, taken  to  the  ranch  and  'laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  bereft  widow,  who  ap- 
portioned them  out  among  those  of  u> 
who  participated  in  the  fight.  The 
shield  and  the  chief's  scalp  were  after- 
wards sent  to  a  p«rty  at  Austin,  who 
placed  it  with  oilier  Indian  trophies  in 
the  old  eapitol  building  which  was 
burned  in  iSlil. 

The  troop  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  reach- 
ed the  ranch  late  that  night,  and  the 
trail  was  followed  to  Red  River  where 
the  command  turned  round  and  came 
back.  The  whiskey  had  played  out. 

More   or  jess   of   the        Indians   in  this 

raid   wore  more     or  less  of  blue   (army) 

clothing   and     this     accounts     for      the 

glimpse   I   had  of  a  blue  coat  shortly  be- 

they  ran   into  u  >ur  noonday 

camp.          Many  of  them  had     guns  and 

Remington    pistol's,    but    with    these    they 

did    lit  Me    execution,     ;is     they     did   not. 

i   to  be  accustomed  to  their  use.     It 

said   that      a     short    lime  previously. 

Red   Feather  and  Big  Tree  attacked  and 

destroyed      a      government    train,    bound 

for  some  of  the  western  army  posts  and 

had   appropriated   a  large   quantity        of 

arms  and  government  supplies. 

Three  years  and  three  months  to  a 
day,  before  this  battle,  (Mrs.  Ball  is  my 
authority,')  Mr,  I'.,--!,'  sent  his  little  eight- 
year-old  son  Willie,  to  a  neighbor's 
house,  that  of  }>  Mr.  Tress  Walker, 
about  a  mile  distant,  to  borrow  an 


antrer.     Jimmie   Hall,   a   cousin   to   Wil'ie 
and   about  the  same     age,     accompa; 
him,  and  while  the  two  were  on  the  v 
a     party  of  Indktns   overtook   th 
carried   them   off.          Becoming  alarmed 
over   their      protracted    stay.    Mr.        Ball 
went  to  Walker's  and  was  told  that  the 
children  had  been   there   and   only     tar- 
ried  a  few  moments  before  setting 
on   their  return   homeward.          Mr. 
started    back,    closely   following   tiiei 
left  by  the     litti1:'     boys.     When   bey    id 
view  of  the   neighbor's     house    he   found 
where    the    little    bare    feet    had    left      the 
trail  and  a.  few  steps     i'urtlKT  h- 

borrowed  auger   and  the  trail  of 
party    of     Indians.          The     alarm     v, 
spread,  pursuit  was  given,     but  the     In- 
dians outrode  the    pursuers     and     made 
their  escape.     A  year  later  Jimmie  Bai'l 
was      restored        through        government 
agency;  then  two  years  after  this  Willie 
Ball  was  purchased     by    a     government 

if  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  restor- 
ed to  his  part-ills,  and  just  three  months 
ID  a  day  after  his  arrival  at  home  this 
at  lack  on  the  Ball  ranch  occurred. 

According    to   Wi,'lie   Ball's   story  and 
corroborated  by  the  Fitzgerald  boy  who 

a  captive  at  the  same  time  and  re- 

.1  a  year  later,  it  was  Red   Feather's 
band   that    captured    Willie   and   he 
adopted     by     th-.'  old   chief,  who,  in 
course  of  time,  formed     a     very   sir- 
attachment      for    the     lad.     This    all 
men!    was   reciprocated    on   the    part     of 
the   boy,     who     said  Red     Feather 
good   to     him.   always     affectionate,   and 

i  he  was  shown  the  scalp  and  shie'd 
of    his   former      footer-parent,      he      w 
away  and   cried  as     if     he  had   l< 
best  friend. 

While   Red    Feather    was   absent    on     a 
raid,  Willie  and  two  other  capti 
taken  to  Council   drove   and   sold   to 
agency,    and    when    the      chief     returned 
and  learned  of  the  transaction,  he   v. 
into     a     towering     rage,  swearing     ven- 
geance on  those  who  had  deprived  him 
of  his  boy,   and   declared  that  lie   wou:'d 
never  rest  until     he   had     recovered  his 
atlopted    son.     The   raid      of      November, 
ISliS,  followed,  and  this  accounts  for 
desperate  the   boy  at  tin- 

am!  their   r-  i  kill  him   w 

he  broke  away  after     the  fall     of     Kea 
Feather.     The  boy  stated  that  when    he 
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ivi.il  from  under  the  wagon  and  was 
seized  by  the.  arm  by  the  chief,  the  lat- 
ter calling  him  by  his  Indian  name, 
said  to  him;  "Don't  be  afraid,  I've  got 
you  now.  and  they  shall  not  hurt  you." 
When  asked  why  he  ran  from  Red 
Feather,  he  said  that  he  had  often  been 
told  that  if  he"  ever  got  back  home  and 

recaptured  he  would  be  killed. 
When   found,   the     body   of     this     in- 
human   monster    showed   three     wounds, 
cither     of     which     would   have     proved 
fatal.     .Four   <juns  blazed   on  him   at  the 
•tant,  but  not  one  of  the  four  of 
ould   say:   "I   lulled     old     Red  Fea- 
ther."    Neither   oi'   us   knew   who      shot 
wild,  no   comment   was   offered,   and  no- 
body  cared.     It  was  sufficient  to  know 
that  Red  Feather  was  dead,  that  he  had 
!i   gathered     to     his     fathers,     some- 
re,  and  this  brought  a  sense  of     re- 
ami     a  general  rejoicing     in     every 
frontier   cabin    along  the   vast    extent   of 
Texas  border  and  along  which    this 
a ved    savage   with  his  co-workers  in 
Sai.tnk,  Satanta,  Big  Tree 
l!ii;'  Bow  had  left  a  trail  of  blood. 
i    cannot   close   this  narrative   of  fron- 
tier  life    without   again   referring  to   Be- 
•rito,  the   mule,     his  capers     during 
fight,  and  something     of     his  subse- 
quent  accomplishments.     As   stated   else- 
where,  when  we     entered     the  yard  at 
Mr.   Ball's  we  dismounted     and     turned 
our  stock  loose  in  the  yard.     Of  course 
there  was     no  time  to  unsaddle.         The 
mule  gave  every  evidence     of     extreme 
fright     and  agitation,  and   the  yells     of 
Indians     and  the  roar  of  guns  kept 
him  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,     and 
an   arrow   still  rankled     in     the 
rear   portion  of  his   anatomy.     He  cou/d 
not.  remain   stationary   anywhere  in     the 
yard,  the  fence   was  too  high  for  him  to 
break  out,   and  each   discharge     of     our 
,    seemed    to   accelerate     his     speed 
mid  the  hous,-.         During  the  height 
of    the  conflict,  he  upset  a  bee-stand  in 
the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  his  antics 
aerial  flights     were     simply   awful. 
Beared   and    bucked   over     the  entire 
yard,   ran   through     the   entry     between 
the  two  cabins  and  during  his  gyrations 
in  the  front  yard,  he  ran  over  and  kick- 
ed the  prostrate  woman,  .whom  we  took 
to  be  dead.     She  jumped  up  and  ran  in- 
to the  house.       Holford  was  near  me  at 


the  east  palisade,  and  dryly  remarked : 
"He  raises  the  dead".  After  the  battre 
Mrs.  Ball  said  he  was  as  bad  to  have 
around  as  the  Indians.  From  that  time 
on,  when  Benemerito  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun,  he  was  off  as  it  were  on  the 
Avings  of  the  wind.  He  seemed  to  never 
forget. 

The  second  day  after  the  fight  I  ap- 
proached Mr.  Holford  for  a  final  settle- 
ment I  had  promised  him  $100  to  help 
me  with  my  stock  until  they  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  disposition  was  sudden 
and  unexpected  and  without  remunera- 
tion, but  that  was  not  his  fault.  He  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  his  contract 
at  the  cost  of  a  finger  and  two  switches 
in  his  back.  I  explained  my  situation, 
told  him  I  was  flat  broke  and  had  not  a 
dollar  left  but  tht  I  did  not  want  him 
to  go  away  worse  than  I  found  him. 
.Would  he  take  the  mule,  and  call  it 
even?  That  was  the  best  and  oi^y  of- 
fer I  could  make.  Of  the  2:j  horses  and 
that  mule,  my  entire  stock,  .he  Indians 
had  left  me  one  good  horse  and  Bene- 
merito. They  had  gotten  my  pack  that 
contained  all  my  duds  expert  the  scant 
few  which  I  had  on,  and  the}7  came 
near  getting  them.  Witli  commend- 
able generosity,  the  brave  boy  accepted 
my  offer.  He  reasoned  that  his  loss 
was  not  so  great  <;;;  mine,  that  he  start- 
ed out  with  nothing,  and  although  he 
had  parted  with  a  finger,  lost  his  pistoi', 
and  had  won  a  very  sore  back,  yet  he 
had  a  mule  now  to  carry  him  back  home 
while  I  was  out  twenty-two  head  of 
horses,  each. worth  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars.'  The  mule,  he  said,  had  saved 
his  life  by  tail  running,  and  he  would 
trust  him  to  carry  him  safely  off  the 
frontier,  of  which  he  had  had  a  plenty. 
To  a  group  of  men  who  were  watching 
the  capers  of  the  animal  he  said:  "There 
is  not  an  Injun  on  the  frontier  that  can 
catch  me  on  that  mule,  providing  I  can 
get  him  headed  iu  the  right  direction.  I 
am  flat  busted  now,  but  1  am  going  to 
make  my  stake  on  that  mule,  if  1  can 
keep  him  headed  right." 

When  Hof ford's  wounds  had  healed 
sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  travel  we 
separated,  he  returning  to  Sulphur 
Springs,  while  I  proceeded  to  Fort 
Richardson.  Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Bailey 
gave  him  Red  Feather's  Remington  pis- 
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1i>l   in  lion  of  that     which     he     had  lost 

when   we  were     attacked   at   our       noon 

camping  p'ace,   and   joining     a     passing 

ni  train  going  down  the  country  he 

•is.  .-]     h.-idly  u -ed     up  hut     a     wiser 

tan. 

When   !ne;iMirod  liy     the  number       of 

Indians   eniraivd.   (lie   number   of  people 

killed  and  liie   number     of     stock  stolen 

i    was   without   question   one      of 

Vise  county.     A  Mr.  White 

discover  the   Indians     on  Cafet 

Ic,  where  they  gave  him  a  run  for 
his  life.  Before  the  race  began  he  had 
a  good  view  of  them  and  estimated 
1  heir  number  at  two  hundred.  He  saw  a 
number  leave  the  main  bunch  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  near-by  home  of  a  Mr. 
Vick,  where  they  shot  and  killed  Mrs. 
Vick  while  she  was  stooping  over  a 
wa-h-tub.  From  that  point  the  main 
body  pursued  their  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ball's  ranch,  having  in  their 
m,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  Mr.  White  and  others,  not  less  than 
1,000  ho;  The  bunch  that  first 

e.  run  on  Mr.     Holford  and  my- 

at  our  camp,   was  evidently  a  small 
or    marauding    party   separated 
from  the  main  body   which  passed  along 
about   half  a   mile  east     of  our  noonday 
p.     It  was  believed  that  it  was  this 
same   party   that   had   killed   Mrs.   Vick. 
As   I   have' stated,     the     leader     of     this 
party    wore   a    woman's   sun   bonnet,     or 
u,   a  split  bonnet,   when 
I  shot  him.     Th  i    was  picked  up, 

Uood-stahyd,  the  morning  after  the 
fight,  and  the  women  at  the  ranch  be- 
lieved that,  it  was  Mrs.  Vick's.  If  it 
was  hers,  her  murder  was  avenged  just 
that  far,  as  the  amount  of  blood  left 
on  that  link  spot  of  ground  showed 
conclusively  that  the  wearer  of  that 

' 

>r  that  j 

it. 

Five  years   at'ier   the  occur  ••re- 

.irrated    1      met     my  friend  Holford. 

dm   by   ::  ,  Benemerito,   I   will 

,    him  to   tell  the  story  as  he   to  id   it 
to  me: 

''From  the  frontier  to  my     home    iu 


Sulphur  Springs,  and  on  the  trip  I 
found  that  mui'e  to  be 'a  faithful',  obed- 
ient animal  at  all  times,  unless  someone 
gave  a  yell  or  fired  a  gun;  then  on 
instant.  Benemerito  was  off  and  gone, 
and  he  was  hard  1o  catch.  During  the 
winter  I  worked  around  and  saved  up 
twenty-five  do!:-  ;  concluded  to 

go  into  bu.-iness  on  my  own  hook.  My 
father  owned  an  old  run-down  carry- 
all, which  I  managed  to  patch  up 

Tvicable  for  real  duty.  I  . 
rigged  a  set  of  single  harness  from  the 
remains  of  an  ofd  lot  of  plow  gear.  I 
fitted  these  to  my  mule,  hitched  on  to 
my  carry-all  and  lit  out  with  my  small 
capita,'  for  N ash's  foundry,  not  far  from 
Jefferson,  Texa^,  which  was  about  75 
miles  from  home.  In  connection  with 
this  foundry  was  operated  a  -crockery 
factory  where  they  turned  out  all  kinds 
of  jugs,  churns,  bowls  and  everything 
in  the  crockery  line,  and  these  wares 
were  in  great  demand  among  the 
people  iliving  in  the  prairie  country 
northwest  of  Jefferson.  I  loaded  my 
carry-all  with  crockery — ;churns,  bowls, 
basins,  and  a  few  jugs.  I  did  not  be- 
gin to  offer  my  wares  for  sale  uutii  I 
got  well  up  in  the  prairie  country.  Near 
the  Lindley  settlement,  (Fairfend,  Hop- 
kins county)  I  stopped  at  a  gate  on  the 
roadside  and  soi'd  a  lot  of  my  goods  to 
a  lady.  The  road  here  ran  east  and 
west,  I  being  headed  west.  On  the  left, 
facing  west,  we  farm  i'< 

tending  down  a  slope  about  three  hun- 
dred on  the  right  and  only  a 
i  distance  from  the  road  ran  a  gul- 
ley,  an  impassabi'e  barrier,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  n.  depth.  Hast  of  the 
house,  at  the  corner  of  the  farm,  and 
about  200  yards  <'way,  came  in  the  Sul- 
phur Springs  road,  which  intersected 
that  on  which  I  '.ras  traveling.  I  had 

lit'ul  on   the   trip     Hun    I 
did   not    think   to  tie  him.        i  i    to 

carry  the  lady's  puvcha  •>  s  in  \\> 
i  put  the  tilings  down 
the  kifche,;,  I  i; 

M   loose,  and     1 
it    in   time   to  see   UK 
gon,  goods  and  all,  go  over  thi 
of  sight   in  that  deep  abyss.         I  ran  to 
the  brink,  looked  over,  alid  there  lay  my 
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carryall,  or  the  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  a  vehickfe  of  that  class.  I 
looked  for  my  mule.  The  walls  of  the 
gully  were  perpendicular  a'l  the  way 
down  to  where  the  road  crossed;  at  that 
point  1  saw  him  emerge  at  a  speed  that 
reminded  me  of  the  day  when  he  caught 
that  dogwood  s-viich  in  his  back  at 
Ball's  ranch.  He  still  had  on  the  bridle, 
collar,  hames,  ;.  n  x  one  trace  was  up  in 
the  air.  He  came  to  the  road  and  lit 
out  for  the  North  Sulphur  timber  belt, 
about  a  half  mile  distant.  He  went  in- 
to this  timber  l^-',  a  hurricane,  and  I 
have  never  seen  tl  at  muTe  since. 

"My  carryall  was  a  ruin,  an  unsightly 
wreck,  and  my  crockery  was  a  heap  of 
broken  pieces.  There  was  not  an  un- 
broken vessel  in  the  lot.  I  was  fifteen 
miles  from  home.  I  had  sold  crockery 
to  the  amount  of  two  dollars  and  six 
bits,  and  with  this  in-  my  pocket,  I  turn- 
pd  and  lit  out  f  >•.•  home — afoot. 

"The  cause  of  the  smash-up?  Well, 
it  chanced  to  be  on  a  Saturday,  and  a 


(lot  of  the  country  bloods  had  been  to 
town  and  had  tanked  up,  and  on  their 
return,  when  they  got  near  the  house 
where  I  was  trading,  they  raised  a 
whoop  and  turne  i  loose  their  guns. 
Benemerito  thought  the  Indians  were 
after  him  again,  and  he  burnt  the  wind. 
I  made  no  effort  to  recover  that  mule.  I 
had  enough  of  him.  Hog-hunters  in 
Sulphur  bottom  jungles  say  they  some- 
times get  a  bare  glimpse  of  a  strange 
mule,  tearing  through  the  brush  and 
cane  like  a  wild  boar.  He  is  known  to 
them  as  the  will  Balaam  of  the  Sul- 
phurs, and  they  hiive  tried  to  run  him 
down  with  dogs,  and  have  employed 
various  devices  to  effect  his  capture, 
but  he  always  makes  a  clean  get- 
away. I  have  off-  ted  to  trade  my  c/aim 
to  that  mule  to  some  man  who  wants  to 
make  a  trip  out  on  the  frontier  where  I 
learn  the  Indians  are  still  raising  hell 
and  hair.  Mounted  on  Benemerito  he 
would  be  absolutely  safe  from  Indians, 
if  he  managed  oj  get  him  headed  in  the 
right  direction." 


Let's  Build  a  Monument  to  the  Texas  Ranger 


MOVEMENT  was  started  at  the 
reunion  o.1'  the  Texas  Ex-Ran- 
gers at  Menard  in  July,  to 
erect  a  memorial  to  the  Texas 
Ranger.  The  matter  was  discussed  at 
some  length,  when  one  of  the  Old  Guard 
arose  .and  said:  "I  am  opposed  to  the 
Texas  Rangers  raising  a  fund  to  erect  a 
monument  of  this  kind;  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Texas  Ex-Ravgers'  Association  rais- 
ing a  fund  to  lobby  for  an  appro  i- 
tion  by  the  legislature  to  build  a  monu- 
ment to  the  TJXMS  Ranger.  If  po 
ity  does  not  appreciate  what  the  T 
Ranger  did  for  Texas  to  the  extent  of 
building  a  memorial  to  our  achievement, 
then  Ave  should  let  the  matter  die,  as  it 
shoufd".  And  th.  t  old  Texas  Ranger 
viewed  the  matter.''  in  the  proper  light. 
Texas,  and  not  the  Texas  Rangers, 
should  build  that  monument,  and  Texas 
will  do  it.  Steps  looking  to  that  end 
are  already  iindi-1  way.  Judge  C.  C. 
Thompson,  of  Colorado  City,  Texas, 
spoke  before  the  meeting  in  behaTf  of  a 
monument  to  the  Texas  Rangers,  Judge 


Thompson  is  quite  a  young  man,  but  he 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotic 
gratitude,  and  wUl  be  foremost  in 
the  movement  now  under  way.  His 
speech  was  a  tribute  to  the  Texas 
Ranger,  and  we  publish  it  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen : 

I  am  sure  that  T  have  a  special  privi- 
lege today.  To  attend  a  meeting  like 
makes  me  proud  that  I  am  a  Texan. 
To  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
now  is  indeed  a  signal  honor.  On  as- 
suming the  glorious  responsibility  of  an 
occasion  like  this,  I  am  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  gratitude  for  the  trust  con- 
fided and  feel  most  vividly  that  to  lead 
a  peopfe  in  a  great,  cause  is  a  most  ex- 
alted and  enduring  honor. 

We  have  met  on  this  historic  ground 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  of  you  who  are 
yet  among  us  and  to  the  countless  hosts 
that  have  crossed  over  the  River. 

The  Texas  Raster,  to  me,  is  the  sol- 
dier with  whom  rone  can  be  compared. 
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He  is  a   pat  pint,  a     soldier  and  a  worthy 
chi/cn.    one    who    abhorred    the    name    <>!' 
e-  ndemns   the  vile        of 
iic<>   of   cowards,     lie    wil'   rally     to 
:nd    the    unfurled   banner   of 
loin,     lie    has   repaired    with    /pal'  to 
the   theater   of   his    Nation's      glory      and 
pon   the  brink  of  danger,  snatch- 
ed  fame  for  himsti'f   and   safety  for    his 
•iry.     Let    us  for   a    moment   think  of 
hi-  works  in  the  days  that  have  prone.  I 
rhe  historian,     the  in- 
fant  Si;Me  of  Texas  an  she  strived   for  a 
:ong  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     The 
ii    settlements  <>M   the  eastern  part   o!' 
in     constant   danger     of 
hostile  Indians  and  the  wilds  of  a  fron- 
tier  comitry.     A    mother   with    her  chi'd 
is  captured;   the  mother   is  scalped      ai/d 
left  to  die.  the  child  is  carried  away  by 
a      savage     band     into     a   life     of     sav- 
y.       Again  the  settlement   would  be 
a; tacked   and   dessi roved      and     stai'wart 
iir'ii  and  women  fought  and  died  for  the 
protection     of     their     home   and     loved 
-..     In  the  stilJress  of  the  night  time 
tlie  Indian   warrior     would     sneak     into 
iiome   of   the   i  rontiersman,   wlio   was 
striving  to  build  a     Xal:  '  murder 

and  his  family  and  ie        the 

]iroperty    that    ho    had    gathered    around 
him.     T!  lawl'ess     hody     of     men 

who  had   been   driven  from  their       home- 
land  for  violations     of     laws     of     their 
country,   would   swoop  down  upon  a  lit- 
tle  community   and     ste;('      their     horses 
'•attic,   and   were     ever   pushing  for- 
ward the   Indian  1  ;  nds  to  treachery  and 
station. 

Ih"  Texas     Ranger.          He 
dess,    lione-.i    and    true.      !Iis   was 

duty    of 

;iad     but     one   thought, 

owed   but  one   duty,  and  that   duty     was 

prole.eiiou    o,'    lives  and   property   of 

his  fellow  men.         Prom  the  Red  River 

Rio  rinmde     01: 

'.    he 
•oiided   to   tli-  cay'l     of  da- 

ilid    of    the      bugle    fell    upon 
his   ear.-.      He    k  h    by      the      light 

the  eampfire  dim.    lie 


slept  on  the  frozen   ground  where 
wintery  winds  blew  and  the  snow  drove 
fiercely,  that   he  might     stand     between 
danger  and  his  home  lands.  the 

meat  of  the     wild     mustang     and   drank 
the  water  from   s.-lty   streams.    He   drove 
hostile    Indians      and      the      thieving 
hordes,  who  had   gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  ertith,     from     her     fe; 
us  on  the   West     to     her     woodh* 
and   ft' owing  streams   on   the   east. 
Texas  Ranger  was  a   pioneer  in  building 
this   great    State     1   ours.     He   consd 

oa  the  frontier  around 
which  noble  men  and  women  settled  to 
build  a  home  and  a  community.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  turn  the  grassy 
plains  and  wooded  valleys  into  waving 
fields  of  grain  arid  snow  white  fields  of 
cotton,  lie  built  around  him  a  home 
from  whence  came  some  of  the  State's 
most  worthy  men  and  women.  He 
among  the  first  <,o  turn  from  the  long 
horned  steer  of  drift  fence  fame,  to  the 
blooded  herds  of  today.  He  has  helped 
to  push  forward  the  progress  of  the 
commonwealth.  1:\  our  legislative  halls 
we  have  found  him  and  his  son.s  fight- 
ing for  liberty  -ind  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, being  guaranteed  to  all  mankind 
He  has  added  to  history  unnumbered 
pages  of  bravery  and  fortitude.  lie, 
broke  the  powjv  of  gang  and  out1! aw 
hordes  and  made  it  possible  that  good 
men  and  women  could  live  in  pea  IT. 
The  safety  of  his  State  came  first  to 
him,  not  only  the  outward  appearance 
of  danger- but  that,  danger  from  one, 
who  by  treachery  and  chicanery  would 
undermine  the  system  of  govi 
lie  !  id  i  now.  a  soldier  who 

The 

ty  and  h 

ill  and   valor  in     tho 

pride  of  a  conscious  virtue  and  the 
smiles  of  a  grateful!  people.  Those  who 
died  in  the  cont.e.-i  have  gained  glory  in 
the  flight  of  the  ages. 

Terns   is   a   land   th-  known   sor- 

row.     Shi-    was    set.  led    by    liber; 
jifo|)i'e    \vlio    wer<  •    baltle      for 

existence.  .Many    of    her    worthy    sons 

died  in  the  Alamo  and  nt  San  Jacimo, 
and  her  daughters  I  from  the 
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privations  of  a  war-torn  Nation.  She 
gave  her  sons  to  form  a  part  of  the  long 
line  of  gray  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
Many  of  them  were  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  of  the  Southland.  Many 
of  them  wore  in  the  last  great  line  at 
Appomattox.  She  gave  her  sons  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  f'ag  at  San  Juan, 
and  again  on  the  sunny  fields  of  Prance. 
The  Texas  soldier  did  his  part  that  De- 
mocracy might  be  given  to  the  world 
forever  more. 

The  Texas  Ranger  is  a  soldier  of 
which  Texas  alone  can  boast.  For  the 
work  they  have  c-one  we  have  paid  them 
a  nominal  sum  in  money  but  we  can 
never  pay  them  for  the  heritage  we 
hold.  We  can  at  /least,  place  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  those  noble  men 
near  the  State  House  of  this  great  com- 
monwealth, and  let  it  be  at  the  entrance 
of  the  grounds.  It  should  stand  as  a 
guiding  light  to  the  youth  of  this  land, 
that  they  might  know  that  the  brave 
men  who  made  up  this  frontier  army 
were  of  sterling  worth  and  are  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  guard  the 
frontier  with  muslret  and  powder  horn 
but  we  must  hold  sacred  the  heritage 
that  is  ours.  We  must  guard  the  evil 
forces  within.  I  think,  upon  this  mon- 
ument of  stone  should  be  inscribed  in 
glowing  letters  "TO  THE  TEXAS 
HANGERS,  THE  DEFENDERS  OF 
HOME  AND  COUNTRY." 

What  would  a  monument  to  those 
Ranger's  mean?  It  wouf.d  mean  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  patriotism,  the  love 
of  country  and  the  sacrifices  for  the 
country  we  love.  Not  only  would  it 
mean  love  of  country,  but  Sove  of  Lib- 
erty. This  alone  could  have  inspired 
these  brave  soldiers  to  leave  and  to  of- 
fer to  die  for  the  protection  of  their 
home  l;i 

•>thing  loss  sacred  than  this  ';ove  of 
country  could  have  inspired  those  of 
your  ranks  who  Ai>  d  in  battle.  It  is  a  110- 
iilo  patriotism  that  impells  us  to  erect  a 
monument  to  their  honor  and  memory 
and  a  similar  I'ovc  of  country  will  in- 
spire posterity  to  do  homage  to  their 
valor  and  bravery.  The  monument 
will  convey  a  value  to  the  present  and 
all  future  generations.  It  will  sustain 
the  fact  that  the  cause  for  which  they 


fought  was  a  righteous  one,  and  that 
the  cause  which  triumphed  -shall  throng 
their  valor  and  be  perpetuated  for  all 
time. 

Your  Austin  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  reported  to  you  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  built  to  the  memory  of 
the  Texas  Ranger  and  they  have  .  sug- 
gested four  methods  of  raising  revenue 
with  which  to  build  a  monument,  nan.e- 
ly,  private  donations,  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  Legislature  appro- 
priations, and  the  sale  of  emblems. 

To  me;  Sir,  theie  is  one  way  to  buUd 
the  monument  and  that  is  Legislature 
appropriations.  The  State  of  Texas 
owes  her  existence  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  Texas  Ranger  of  frontier  times. 
He  is  the  one  soldier  that  blazed  the 
trail  for  others  to  follow.  Civilization 
and  industry  followed  in  his  foot-path. 
Without  him  we  would  today  be  far 
behind  the  progress  of  which  we  boast. 
I  do  not  believe  ir.  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  but  I  believe  the 
debt  is  a  just  one  and  should  We  paid. 

When  the  State  erects  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Texas  Ranger,  we 
are  further  cementing  the  foundation  of 
our  Government,  We  are  doing  that 
which  will  make  stronger  our  devotion 
to  free  institutions  and  insure  their 
permanency  for  the  remotest  posterity. 
We  not  onjy  render  immortal  fame  to 
the  Texas  Ranger,  but  we  are  going 
further  still;  we  are  making  immortal 
the  principles  for  which  they  contended 

The  title  to  Texas  has  been  perfected 
and  all  cfouds  have  been  removed,  but 
it  was  not  so  perfected  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  court  room,  but  has  been  fought 
and  paid  for  with  human  life.  The 
rivers  have  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
her  heroes  and  the  pen  of  liberty  was 
dipped  into  that  blood  and  the  arm  of 
truth  and  loyalty  to  a  great  common- 
wealth, lias  written  iipon  the  pale  blue 
sky,  "Texas  is  jours." 

Such  occasions  as  we  have  witnessed 
here  should  push  us  forward  in  the 
things  that  would  make  our  state  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  (live.  We  should 
in  this  time  of  ptace  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  Texas  Ranger  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Alamo  and  San  Jaciiito. 

The  glorified  spirit  of  those  both  liv- 
ing and  dead  hover  around  us  and  push 
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us  on  with  patristic  devotion.  They  are 
calling  upon  us  to  sustain  their  depend- 
ence which  they  nave  consecrated  by 
their  heroic  deeds.  Shaljl  we  then  turn 
a way  from  the  voices  of  the  past?  Is 
it  possible  that  we  will  stand  idly  by? 
No,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  hold 
saered  the  trust  that  is  ours,  vre  wiU 
sustain  and  enlarge  and  pass  on  to  pos- 
terity the  most  glorious  commonwealth 
under  the  canopy  of  God's-  Heaven. 

And  with  Kipling  let  us  say: 

"God  of  our  fathers  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-filing  battle  line, 
Beneath  whose   avl'ul  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  paiin  and   pine — 
Lord  God  of  Host,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lesc  we  forget. 


"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humKe  and  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Host  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  Lest  we  forget. 

Far-called  our  uavies  melt  away 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire: 
Lo !  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Ninevah  and  Tyre 
Judge  of  the  Notions,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  Lost  we  for 

If  drunk  with  :sigln    of  power  we  lo 
Wifd  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe 
Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  (lesser  breeds  Without  the  law — 
Lor  God  of  Host,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  Ltsi  we  forget." 


John  Booker  Bowles,  a  Frontier  Character 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  ffy  J.  Botvles,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


1NT  1860  there  lived  in  UvaTde, 
Texas,  one  John  Booker  Bow- 
les. He  was  a  small  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
confirmed  asthmaiic,  and  he  did  not 
know  the  definition  of  fear.  At  that 
time  he  had  a  brother  living  in  Belton, 
who  had  had  trouble  with  certain  par- 
ties there,  and  expected  more  troub.'e, 
so  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  "Book" 
requesting  him  to  come  to  Belton  at 
once.  He  mounted  a  little  half-broke 
mule  and  started  for  Belton  at  once. 
When  he  reached  the  crossing  on  the 
Sabina/.  river  he  found  some  tw> 
Mexicans  bathing  in  the  only  water 
hole,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  his  mule  down  to  the  water's 
•  to  drink.  The  Mexicans  saw  the 
mule  was  wild,  and  in  a  spirit  of  devil- 
ment they  would  splash  the  water  with 
their  hand  ,  and  make  a  great  noise, 
and  laugh  heartily  at  Booker's  at- 
tempts to  urge  his  mule  to  the  water. 
Being  in  a  large  crowd,  naturally  the 
Mexicans  were  iuipudent  and  saucy, 
and  kept  up  their  sport  until  the  rnufc 
If.-anie  thoroughly  frightened  and  ran 
up  the  bank.  Knowing  the  Mexicans 
were  purposely  scaring  his  mule,  Book- 
er called  to  them  in  Sp'anish  tb  desist 


as  he  wanted     his     mule     to  drink,  but 
they  repeated  the  act  every. time  he  rode 
toward  the  water,  and  the  third  time  it 
happened  Booker  drew     his     six-shooter 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Mexicans,  shoot- 
ing  six   times.     They   hastily      scattered, 
some  of  them  diving  under     the  wafer, 
and    all   disappeared.    When   Booker 
blood  on   the  water  he  seemed   satisfied, 
and  after  watering  his  mule,  he  rode  on 
toward  Belton,  loading  his   pistol    as    he, 
went,   for    he    expected    further      tro 
with  the  Mexican-;.       However,  lie     was 
not     molested.     These   Mexicans 
with     a     large     wagon     train,     hauling 
freight   through    Hie    country,    and    ]> 
ably   thought   it   best      not   to    report    the 
episode  to  the  authorities,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  it.     Booker  afterwards  .V 
ed  that  he  had  hL  two  of  the  Mexie. 
inflicting  flesh  wounds. 

Book   Bowles   v, ,,  -,   killed    by   Mexicans 
at  Presidio  del  Norte  in  1863. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  on  ex- 
piration of  subscription.  Kindly  fill  out 
order  blank  yon  will  find  in  your  copy 
and  return  some  with  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  keep  the  little  magazine  coming 
to  you. 
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Trusted  Negro  Robs  His  Master 


T  IS  NOT  generally  known  that 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnson 
often  visited  Port  McKavett  in 
the  50 's,  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless. In  October,  1849,  Johnston  was 
appointed  paymaster  in  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  major  and  assigned  to  the 
Frontier  department  of  Texas.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  d  n'ies  the  following  year 
wilh  headquarters  at  Austin.  Ins  itiner- 
ary at  that  time  unbracing  Fort  Crogan 
Ft.  Gates,  Fort  -ham  and  Fort  Belk- 
A  year  later,  Fort  Mason  was  es- 
tablished, then  followed  the  building  of 
1  McKavett  in  1852.  and  these  were 
added  to  the  circuit  of  Paymaster  John- 
ston. Under  h'gail  requirement,  the 
troops  at  these  posts  were  to  be  paid 
every  four  months  and  in  order  to  meet 
this  demand.  General  Johnston  had  to 
travel  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  on  each  round,  or  about  three 
thousand"  miles  a  year.  The  region 
through  which  he  traveled  was  without 
settlements  save  *•'  ound  the  army  posts 
and  was  infested  with  marauding  bands 
of  Indians  who  e  i< 

traveler  and  small  bodies  of  troops  and 
'i grants  who  <"  anced  to  venture  in- 
to those  remote  regions.  The  general 
was  accompanied  by  his  clerk,  his  nesrro 
driver.  John,  and  negro  cook,  Randolph 
if  I  of  •whom  rode  in  a  government  am- 
bulance drawn  by  four  mules,  and  in 
this  conveyance  w?.s  carried  a  small  iron 
box,  or  safe,  which  contained  the*  money 
with' which  to  pay  the  troops.  He  was 
also  accompanied  by  a  forage  wagon 
a  cavalry  escort  of  from  four  to 
fifteen  men  in  clu.'ige  of  an  officer. 

Earl-   in    18."):!,    Genera,1    Johnston    dis- 
covered  a    shortage   in   his  accounts.   He 
found  on  a  carefi  I   count  of  the  govern- 
it    funds  place;!    in  his  care  a    rl 
•,il   hundred  He    co 

>e   found   an- 

r  shortage  of  seven  hundred  dor 
making  a  total  oi  seventeen  hundred 
dollars  that  he  was  unable  to  account 
for;  these  losses  covering  a  period  of 
about  two  years.  Strictly  methodical 
and  honest  in  a|.l  his  transactions,  the 
general  could  arrive  at  but  one  conclu- 
sion— robbery.  But  how  could  a  thief 


extract  coin  from  his  strong  box  when 
it  was  rarely  out  of  his  sight  or  that  of 
his  trusted  clerk,  who  showed  as  much 
solicitude  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
thief  as  the  general  could  have  shown. 
The  money  had  been  counted  at  Fort 
Chadb'onrne,  the  last  pay  station  before 
reaching  McKavett,  and  at  which  place, 
owing  to  illness,  hi.«  clerk  had  been  left. 
This  clerk  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
general'  's  fifteen-year-old  son,  whose 
honesty  and  watchfulness  was  beyrmd 
all  question.  When  the  general  discov- 
ered the  shortage  at  McKavett  and 
seeming  inability  to  locate  the  thief,  lie 
was  in  great  distress.  He  had  been 
making  good  the  hisses  from  his  private 
purse,  and  this  c.  ntinuaj'  drain  threat- 
ened to  ruin  not  only  his  reputation, 
but  his  financial  standing  as  well.  He 
had  refrained  from  saying  anything 
about  his  losses,  knowing  that  any  com- 
plaint he  might  make  to  the  government 
authorities  would  oni'y  serve  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  his  superiors  and 
<  \eite  grave  suspicion  against  h 

With    the   troops   stationed   at    .M<-K 
ett  at  that  time  v\as  an  old  >1    by 

the  name  of  Bramlett,  who  had  sei 
under  Johnston  ii:  .  the  Texan  army 
while  Texas  was  ytt  a  Republic,  and 
also  been  a  Uentenant  under  Johnston 
in  the  Mexican  war.  Bramlett  was  a 
locksmith  by  trade  before  going  into  the 
army,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
had  gained  considerable  notoriety  as  a 
scout.  He  had  contracted  a  strong 
friendship  for  General  Johnston,  and 
ihird  d;n-  aft  T  the  general's  arrival 
at  Fort  McKavett,  he  c^'led  to  pay  his 

lecta  lo  his  old  commander.  The 
eval    received    him    most    cordially,      a,:d 
after   a   brief  conversation,   took   him   in- 
to his  confident  his 

•i'ting      out 

the  reputation  of  being  de- 

tect ive  while  in  the  Texan     army,  all  of 
which   Johnston     had     full     knowl; 
and  for  this  reason     he     w;> 
the   general's   coni'i.l 

solicited.  Bramlett  promised  all  v  the 
assistance  he  was  capable  of  rendering 
and  the  first  thing  in  order  was  to  exa- 
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mine  the  little  iron  safe.  "Since  count- 
ing the  money  at  Fort  Chadbourne.'' 
explained  General  Johnston,  "this 
strong  box  has  not  been  out  of  our 
sight,  except  for  a  few  hours  here  yes- 
terday when  it  wj's  under  guard.  The 
money,  as  you  se^,  is  kept  in  different 
bags;  ten  dollar  pieces  in  these,  five  dol- 
lar pieces  in  those,  and  some  time  -since, 
I  took  the  precaution  to  mark  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  each  denomination." 

After  a  close  inspection  of  the  strong 
box,  the  sergeant  said: 

"False  key,  General,  false  key.  It 
is  we)1]  you  marked  some  of  those  coins, 
that  is  about  the  only  clue  you  have, 
and  it's  a  good  one. " 

Bramlett 's  next  enquiry  was  about 
the  general's  servants,  his  driver,  and 
his  cook.  John,  11  e  driver,  was  a  coal 
black  negro;  he  had  been  born  and 
raised  a  slave  in  the  Johnson  family, 
and  for  years  Had  been  the  general's 
waiting  boy,  and  had  been  greatly  fav- 
ored by  his  humane  master.  But  John 
was  above  suspicion,  argued  the  Gen- 
eral, John  was  str.ctly  honest  and  reli- 
able, he  had  raised  him  and  had  more 
than  a  thot  and  proofs  of  his  honesty. 

"We1!,  General,"  said  Bramlett,  "I 
believe  I  can  unravel  this  mystery.  I 
first  want  to  talk  with  your  cook,  Ran- 
dolph: make  an  excuse  to  send  him 
down  to  mv  quarters  on  some  errand  to- 
night." 

The  negro  came,  and  after  having  a 
few  drinks  that  Bramlett  had  on  hand 
for  the  occasion,  Ran  became  very  com- 
municative. "By  the  way,"  said  the 
sergeant,  'has  John  a  wife?" 

"Yas  sah;  lie's  done  bin  married  two 
yealis,  and  he's  got  de  hansomest  cufled 
woman  in  Aiistin.  Yas  he  is,  she's  near- 
ly white,  she  is,  pn'  sah,  she  sho  cuts  a 
swell  'mong  all  clem  city  niggahs. " 

"Does  John  dress  her  welf  ?" 

"Iloo,  man,  you  ort  to  see  de  finery 
dat  niggah  piles  on  dat  woman!" 

"lie  gets  no  wages,  so  where  does  he 
;  he     money  to     pay     for     so     much 
fnery?" 

"Why.  man,  dat  niggah 's  alus  got 
money;  gambles  wid  de  soldiers." 

"Win  anything  from  the  boys  at 
Chadbourne f" 

"Dunno,  sah,  I  didn't  see  him  gam- 
blin  none  over"  dar." 


"Do  you  pllay  cprds?" 

"Ya-as,  sah,  sometimes  I  plays 
up  jes  fo'  fun,  but  I  neveh  gamble-;. 
I  neveh  has  any  money." 

Early  the  next  morning  the   Sergeant 
called   at   the   General's   quarters,        and 
taking  him  into     a  private     room,   said: 
"General1,   John,     your     driver      is      the 
scoundrel  that  has  been     robbing     you. 
Evidently,    he  has  a    false  key,  and 
money  he  has     been  stealing     ha-     : 
spent  on     his     mulatto     wife    in  Austin. 
Search  him  and  you  will     find  that  key 
and  your  money." 

The  General  could  not  believe  his 
trusted  waiting-bey  could  be  gui'ty  of 
such  a  grievous  offense,  but  reluctantly 
consented  to  have  him  searched,  lie 
was  called  in,  and  when  accused  by 
Sergeant  Bramlett,  he  stoutly  proclaim- 
ed his  innocence.  The  Sergeant  caused 
him  to  disrobe.  Beneath  his  clothing 
about  the  waist,  was  a  belt,  and  in  this 
belt  was  found  the  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  negro  confessed  to  having  a 
fafse  key,  given  him  by  a  gambler  in 
Austin. 

The   officers   at     McKavett   insisted   on 
having  the  negro   whipped  severe!  \ , 
claring  that     he  had     accomplices     and 
that  he  should  be  forced  to  reveal  their 
identity,   but   the   General  would   not   a,'- 
low     his   servant     punished,    contending 
that   whipping  would   not   atone   for   the 
lost     money     and  would     only     ser 
brutafize   the   culprit,    and     furthermore, 
it  would  be  a  mere  act  of  revenge. 

On  his  return  to  Austin.  General 
Johnston  took  the  negro  to  Galve>lou 
and  sold  him  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  went  in  part  to  make  up  what  he 
had  stolen  from  '  eminent. 

The   !!ast    time    that    General    Johnston 
came   to   Fort   MeKavett    in  the   capacity 
of  paymaster,   was   in   April,    1853.        Hi- 
had  just  finished  paying  off  the  soldiers 
and   while   in    his   quarters,   posting 
hi.,   books,   and   otherwise    pr 
an  early  start  th 
ier  rode  up  and  1  Mided  hin< 
It   contained  his  commission   as     Co1 
of  the   Second    Tinted   States   Cavalr 
position   he  had  ilor.g  coveted. 


If  you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  promptly,  kindly  notify 
us  and  another  copy  will  be  sent  you. 
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Amos  Alexander  and  His  Son  Killed  by  Indians 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  E.  H.  Alexander,  Llano,  Texas 


MONG  the  eaify  settlers  who 
came  to  Texas  to  better  their 
fortune.-*  was  Amos  Alexander, 
who  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  He  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
brought  with  him  his  son,  Lyman  W. 
Alexander,  about  sixteen  years  old. 
After  looking  over  the  country  he  sel- 
ected land  in  the  -vafley  of  the  Colorado 
river,  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of 
Columbus,  in  Cjlorado  county.  Here 
he  hired  some  men  to  build  his  house 
and  put  in  a  field,  and  leaving  his  son 
to  superintend  the  work,  he  returned  to 
the  north  to  settjle  up  his  affairs  and 
bring  his  family  to  Texas.  After  reach- 
ing home  he  concluded  to  move  to  Bas- 
trop, Texas,  and  open  a  store  and  hotel. 
In  1834  he  took  ,ns  family  to  New  York, 
bought  a  supply  of  goods,  and  boarded 
a  ship  for  .Galvcston.  His  family  on 
this  trip  consisted  of  his  wife,  Amos  R., 
a  fifteen-year-o:!d  loy,  and  a  ten-year 
old  daughter.  The  ship  landed  at  Gal- 
ve>toii  in  a  storm  which  came  near 
wrecking  it,  and  the  captain  had  part 
of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard,  some  of 
which  belonged  to  the  family.  They 
went  on  to  Bastrop  and  opened  their 
store  and  hotel. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  Mr.  Alexander 
had  goods  shipped  to  the  coast,  and  took 
his  own  ox-wag  A «,  driven  by  his  son, 
Amos,  and  went  c'fter  them.  He  hired 
another  man,  who  took  a  young  brother 
with  him,  to  hef.p  haul  the  goods.  All 
wont  well  until  they  reached  a  point 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Bastrop. 
They  were  traveling  the  Wilbarger 
Trace  near  where  the  Gotcher  Trace 
came  into  it.  As  they  drove  up  on  the 
bank  of  a  creek  (since  calj'ed  Alexander 
Creek)  a  party  of  Indians  fired  on  them 
from  the  bed  of  the  creek  from  both 
sides  and  killed  Mr.  Alexander  and  ' 
shot  his  son  through  the  body.  The  son 
was  on  horseback,  and  he  turned  and 
went  fuKl  speed  back  on  the  road  until 
he  met  the  other  wagon,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  boy 
with  the  other  wagon  jumped  r-ehiiid 
him  on  the  horse  and  they  staffed  foi' 
Moore's  Fort,  where  LaGrange  now 


stands.  After  going  ab'out  a  mile,  Amos 
begged  his  companions  to  lay  h'm  down 
and  let,  him  die.  They  took  him  out 
and  placed  him  i;u_ler  a  tree,  folded  his 
hands  on  his  br.ast  avid  covered  him 
with  ileaves  and  moss,  aid  reported  the 
matter  to  Col.  J.  H.  Moore  at  the  fort. 
Colonel  Moore  took  his  company  and 
went  out  and  burJed  the  dead,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  to  tin:  mountains. 
The  place  where  this  kil'ing  took  place 
is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  present 
town  of  Ledbettor,  and  the  spot  is  now 
marked  by  a  granite  boulder. 

Lyman  W.  Alexander,  in  l^oo.  was  in 
the  battle  of  Mission  Conception  and  the 
Grass  Fight  near  San  Antonio.  He 
joined  Capt.  Jesse  BiV ings'  company. 
and  was  with  Houston's  army  near 
Gonzales  when  they  received  the  nev,  s 
of  the  fall  of  the  'Alamo.  When  Hoi.s- 
ton  began  his  r< -treat  east  the  people 
abandoned  their  homes  and  began  what 
was  caifed  the  "i.naway  scrape."  Ly- 
man Alexander's  mother  and  sivter, 
having  no  protector,  he  left  the  army 
to  look  after  them,  and  when  he  arr; 
at  Bastrop  he  found  that  place  desert 
ed,  His  mother  had  employed  an  o\l 
man  who  had  no  family,  to  get  up  her 
oxen  and  drive  for  her.  She  loaded  in- 
to the  wagon  her  most  needful  ho, 
hold  articles,  but  some  of  her  neighbors 
who  had  no  conveyance  came  and  beg- 
ged her  to  take  some  of  their  belong- 
which  they  claimed  they  needed,  so 
returned  most  of  her  things  to  her 
house  and  loaded  on  the  belongings  of 
her  neighbors  and  started  on  her  jour- 
ney. Lyman  Alexander  took  the  road 
east  and  found  his  mother  in  St.  An 
tine.  His  mother  never  returned  to 
Bastrop,  as  her  home  and  all  she  left 
there  was  burned  by  the  Mexicans. 
She  went  on  to  her  farm  near  Columbus. 
The  son,  finding  his  mother  and  sister 
safe,  returned  to  Houston's  army, 
reaching  it  four  days  after  the  batt'.'e  of 
San  Jaciuto  had  been  fought.  He  join- 
ed Capt.  C.  C.  Herbert's  compi.  in 
18 46,  was  in  Col.  Jack  Hays'  regiment, 
went  with  it  to  Mexico,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Mont'errtfy.  When  the  time 
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his   enlist  incur   expired      he     returned  Slates   Marshal.          Ho   also      served 

to   Ills   home    in    Columbus.      ]jyiii;in    Alcv-  county    Mirveyor    of    Kayct  1  e    eoiml.x  .  ' 

ved   ax      deputy   marshal   under  afterwards    folhnve;;    th-*      land    business. 

\I  -i  'id '«.rli    when      lie      \vas      United  lie  died    in   Cook,'  county   in   1ST."). 


Chasing  the  Murderers  of  Isaac  Kountz 

Joint  A.  Miller,  hi  Jmn-tion  fa.ylf,  Ang>tst  L'fl,  //>?.', 


I  have  been   n'<j  ::-sted  by  a  few  of  the 
Old   Timers   to     pive     some     of     im 

s  with  reference  to  the  Indian 
raids  that  were  made  into  Kirable  Coun- 
ty in  the  early  days. 

first     one   I     shall  mention  is  the 
raid    made   in    December,   1876,  and   dur- 
Kountz  and     a     son     of 
rs  were  hi  th   ki(  led. 
I  came  to   Kim!;le   County   and   settled 
h      of:   Johnson   Fork      on    l)e- 
icr  '24.  1874.  i\Iy  first  work  was     to 
build  a  small  lo^'  eabin  for  my  wife  and 
e  children          It  on'y  had  one  room 
and  a  dirt  floor.         The  roof  wa-   n 
out    of  clap-boards   which   I  split  myself 
>.  and   white  oak  trees.    I 
lived  in  this  with  my     famify     for  some 
two  years  and  later     on     built  a     b 
log  house  out  of  split  logs  which  was  a 
considerable    improvement    over  the   first 
one. 

The   Indians      did   not   bother   us   very 
much  the  first  two  years.     Early  in  the 
1*7."),      my      brothers,   (icorge     and 
•:k   .Miller,   :-aw   a   bunch   of  < 
I  in  n  -oss  the 

ereck      from      whe~re 
!    lived.    A^    the    boys 
vvcre    coming    to    the 
e    they    met    two 
Indians 
:      us 

r   follov,  iim  their 
The    hid 

boys      followed 
li  r    to  re- 

capture  the  horses. 
They  did  not  go 
much  past  my  house 


ever,  until   they  decided   the   Indians 
too  much  th*  Fead  and  they  turned 
back. 

On  December  21-,  1870,  which  was 
just  two  years  exa:-tJy  after  I  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  Johnson  Pork,  we  were 
notified  that  the  Indians  had  made  an- 

r  raid  and  k'lled  Isaac  'Knnntz  and 
the  Spears  boy.  Isaac  Kountz  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Kount  c,  who  lived  at  that 
time  on  South  Liano  about  two  i; 
above  where  the  cjurt  house  in  Junction 
now  stands.  Four  out  of  our  settlement 
feft  to  follow  the  Indians;  they  were 
Jerry  Roberts.  Dan  Baker,  Bill  K 
and  my  elf.  \VY  -larted  as  soon  as  the 
news  came  to  us.  and  got  as  far  as  where 
Junction  now  -lands,  when  we  met  Dr. 
Kountz  and  old  ninn  Patterson  and  Pat- 
terson's nephew.  There  was  no  town 
where  Junction  now  stands,  but  we  met 
these  three  men  in  the  mesquite  flat  and 
that  made  seven  in  our  party.  We 
turned  over  on  North  Llano  to  the 
Spears  house  and  sa\v 

r   he   had   bee;    laid  out.     We   (i 


On  the  ytreets  of  Junction,  Texas,  a  Few  Years  Ago. 
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eel  then  to  notify  the  rangers  who  were 
camped  lip  on  Bear  Creek.  We  went  as 
far  as  Billie  Wait's  house  and  there  met 
Billie  Gilleland  and  a  man  named 
Lemons  who  said  they  had  already  noti- 
fied the  rangers.  They  tof.d  us  that  the 
Indians  had  turned  back  east  and  were 
going  down  the  river,  and  as  my  family 
down  at  the  mouth  of  Johnson 
Fork,  I  became  very  much  alarmed  that 
the  Indians  might  double  back  there  and 
attack  our  folks  at  that  place.  Gi-'leland 
and  Lemons  also  said  that  the  rangers 
had  packed  up  and  started,  with  six 
men  and  the  Lieutenant,  and  told  them 
they  had  plenty  of  force  without  them. 
They  then  decided  to  go  with  us  and 
old  BnYie  Waits  also  went  along.  That 
made  ten  men  in  our  party. 

We  turned  back  down  Bear  Creek  in 
order  to  get  to  the  river  valley.  The 
snow  was  deep  OP  the  ground  and  the 
day  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  with  the 
snow  stiF.  falling.  We  thought  we  could 
trail  the  Indians  in  the  snow,  however, 
and  we  pushed  on.  We  rode  all  night 
ire  we  struck  the  trail.  About,  day- 
1  the  next  morning  we  struck  the 
trail  right  where  the  London  and  Mason 
road  now  crosses  Gentry  Creek.  It  was 
almost  as  plain  as  the  big  road  for  they 
had  a  big  bunch,  of  horses  which  they 
had  stolen  from  the  setters  irp  and 
down  the  rivers.  We  thought  the  snow 
was  deep  enough  that  they  would  be 
•unable  to  travel  very  fast  and  that  we 
id  catch  them.  Before  we  left  Gen- 
Creek,  however,  Dan  Baker  and  Bill 
Estes  decided  to  turn  back  and  protect 
our  little  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Johnson  Fork.  Baker  had  a  store  at 
that  time  at  the  mouth  of  Johnson  Fork 
and  Estes  hauled  his  goods  for  him  from 
San  Antonio.  This  was  the  only  store 
in  flu-  coiinlry  ;tt  flint  time. 

When    '.  '^d  Eslcs     turned  back, 

left  on;y  eight  men  in  our  party 
and  we  set  out  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians. At  about  9  o'clock  we  came  to 
where  they  had  butchered  a  roan  horse. 
This  was  down  Iv.-low  the  mouth  of  Red 
Creek.  We  roasted  part  of  the  roan 
horse  and  had  breakfast.  We  knew  we 
•nt  very  far  behind  the  Indians 
i  we  did  not  tarry  very  long.  Then 
we  pushed  on  exoectiug  to  overt. ..w- 
them  right  aWay,  but  we  rode  all  day 


without  seeing  anything  of  them.  By 
this  time  we  were  down  in  Mason  Coun- 
ty and  night  came.  on.  It  was  bitter 
cold  and  we  had  been  riding  all  day  and 
all  the  night  before,  so  we  decided  to 
camp  for  the  night.  We  all  turned  out 
to  hunt  wood,  and  after  a  while  old  man 
Patterson  and  Dr.  Kountz  came  in  with 
a  big  Hog  on  their  shoulders;  the  other 
boys  asked  where  they  got  the  log,  and 
they  said  off  a  little  sycamore  cabin 
down  in  the  flat.  We  had  thought  when 
we  left  that  old  man  Patterson  and  Dr. 
Kouutz  would  10*  be  al/.e  to  go  far,  as 
they  were  both  well  up  in  years.  So  was 
Billie  Waits.  But  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  fully  ti«  abf.e  bodied  as  we 
younger  boys,  an.l  they  stood  the  hard- 
ships just  as  well  as  any  young  man  in 
the  bunch.  It  wasn't  very  long  before 
we  had  a  good  many  logs  off  of  the  lit- 
Ife  sycamore  cabin,  and  had  a  good  fire 
burning.  We  placed  a  big  log  on  each 
side  of  the  fire  _a,id  used  these  for  seats. 
The  snow  was  a~n  inch  deep  and  it  was 
very  cold  and  disagreeable.  We  left 
our  horses  saddled  alT.  night  because  we 
didn't  know  whether  the  Indians  were 
close  enough  to  us  to  see  our  camp  fire 
and  might  attack  us. 

Next  morning  by  daylight  we  were 
off  again  and  had  only  ridden  about 
two  or  three  miles  when  we  caught  up 
with  the  six  rangers  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant. That  made  a  pretty  good  bunch  of 
us  together  and  w  ?  felt  very  brave  at 
that  time.  The  rangers  were  all  pack- 
ed up  ready  to  go  when  we  readied 
their  camp.  We  went  pretty  fast  and 
about  three  mil  5  further  on  we  came 
to  the  Indian's  .^mp  where  they  had 
spent  the  night  Vofore.  The  sign  was 
plain  where  they  had  the  horses  corral- 
ed  and  there  appeared  to  have  been 
about  forty  head  ol!  the  horses.  Nine 
Indians  had  slept  around  their  fire  wilh 
a  bunch  of  grass  under  each  one's  head 
for  a  pVlow,  and  a  bunch  under  the 
hips  for  a  bed.  We  knew  we  were 
close  to  them,  for  they  had  not  been 
gone  but  a  little  from  their  camp.  We 
thought  we  eouYti  catch  them,  as  they 
hod  horses  to  drive  and  we  did  not.  We 
pushed  on  rapidly  and  in  about  three  or 
four  miles  came  to  where  they  had  kill- 
ed a  big  fat  cow.  They  cut  out  the  best 
part  of  the  cow  U.  eat  and  left  the  rest. 
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We   were    sati.-Hed    tlioy    would   roasf 

before  they  h:id   gone  far,  ;ni -I 

pushed   up     ;i   I)'T     ami     sure  enough,  in 

!    three  or     four     miles  furtlier     we 

saw   a   smciUi'.     Vv'?   knew  that   was     tlie 

Iinliaiis.   ami   it  excited  our     boys     very 

'<],  but  Lieutenant  Moore  held  us  all 

together   ami   would   not   let   us   advance 

"When   we   readied   the   top 

of  the  ridtre  where     we     had     scon   the 

smoke   coming     from,     we  found     about; 

fifty  po;  fresh  roasted  meat.    \Ve 

kimw  then  that,  the  Indians  had  seen  us 

'id  had  left,  in  a  hurry. 

I'ntil  this  time  the  Indians  had  been 

going   in    an    easterT.v   direction,    keeping 

to  the  uortli  of  the  Llano  river,  but  they 

turned   afler   seeing  due 

south.      Oi;y   boys    were    very      much      ex- 

:     but     Li  •      held        us 

back  and   kept   us  all  together.  We  were 

trotting  on   at    -i    'rood   gate  but  the  boys 

•o   much     faster     Lieiiteji 

.   said  'it  was   foolish     to 

rush   into  an   ambuscade.     The  boys  said 

•ad   twenty  miles  of  open  country  to 

in  ami  if  we  didu  't  r 
them  in  (lie  twerty  miles  we  woufd  not 
catch  them  at  all  Moore  said  we  could 
catch  them  anyway,  if  we  would  all 
stay  together,  and  it  seemed  jike  we 
could  do  so ;  they  had  forty  head  of 
horses  to  drive  a  ••.'*.  we  had  none,  but  we 
didn't  pro  fast  enough.  After  we  had. 
n  miles  we  began  to  find  horses 
that  had  given  o"t  and  had  been  Tefl  be- 
hind by  the  Indians.  About  17  ho 

ilured  by  u.-  and  we  found  about 
that  many  dead  horses.  Lieutenant 
Moore  detailed  two  men  to  bring  these 
horses  back  home,  and  the  rest  of  our 
bunch  went  on.  Oilleland  and  Lemons 
brought  the  horses  back. 

Tt  was  "it  ing  at  this  time  as  we 

In  the   i  and  we  felt 

we  would  ratch  them  any  min 
By  this  time,  h  ,wever,  we  were  reach- 
ing the  breaks  of  the  Guadal'upe,  and 
the  Indians  were  p'ining  on  us  after  we 
.ied  such  rongli  country.  The  trail 
•it.  this  time  showed  that  there  were 
about  three  or  four  Indians  on  horses 
and  the  rest  wove  on  foot.  We  finally 
stopped  and  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
We  were  all  si<:k  at  heart  because  we 
had  a>t  the  Indian-,  get  away,  and  were 
all  nej'i-lv  stan  ••  1  and  frozen  to  death. 


Our  horses     wer"     very  tired     and 
turned  down  in  the  settlement.  Old  man 
Patterson   saw   ,:   house   and   some,   people 
Having  about    and  said.  "Let's     go     get 

hing  to   eat."     We  had   no  further 
thought  about  Im'iians  at  this  time,   but 
when  we  got  to  c'  »  house  the  man 
his  horses  tied  at.  llie  doors  and 
"didn't  ym  see  fhe  i  W- 

.  ne  folk-;  stirring  aron 
house  at.  the  time  oul  man  Patlerson 
first  sighted  it,  but  we  didn't  think 
they  were  Indians.  The  man  at  the  house 
said  they  had  tried  to  rope  his  horses 
and  had  run  them  into  his  yard.  He  had 
gotten  his  gun  ami  was  preparing  to 

1    them   off  the  best     he  could  v 
the    Indians    broke    and   run.          He   was 
satisfied    they   ha  ,is   coming     and 

us 

coming  they  wi.uhl  have  gotten  his 
horses,  and  poss -;ibly  killed  him  and  his 
family.  Q'd  mnn  Patterson  told  him 
that  we  had  been  following  these  Indians 
two  days  and  two  nights  and  had  eaten 
nothing  and  that  we  were  all  getting 
dreadfully  hungry.  The  man  toul  i. 
wait  until  his  wife  could  cook  some 
bread  and  said  thty  had  plenty  of  dried 
beef.  We  went  back  in  about  an  hour 
and  she  had  a  whole  sack  of  corn 
dodgers  and  one  dried  beef  for  us.  We 
camped  that  night  separate  from  the 
rangers  and  a^'l  kt  pt  watch  for  some 
sign  of  l!'e  Indians.  We  knew  they  were 
iing  horses  :il!  along  the  (Juadalupe 
above  Kerrville,  and  we  cou'd  hear  the 
dogs  barking  all'  night  long,  but 
could  not  locate  ;uiy  of  the  Indians. 

Next  morning  in  going  down  the  vai1.- 
ley  we  saw  men  ia  every  direction  arm- 
ed and  on  the  lookout.  They  said  the 
Indians  had  stolen  all  their  horses 

;  by  and  by  we,  st: 
their  trail  airain,  but  fl-ey  were 
mounted  on  fresh  hordes,  while  ours 
•\vere  tired  and  jaded,  so  we  decided  to 
turn  back  home.  The  rangers  went  on 
about  four  or  five  raises  further  and 
then  they  turned  back  and  went  on 
down  to  Kerrville.  Our  Kimble  County 
boys  were  very  much  disappointed  over 
the  chase.  We  had  gone  so  far  and  rode 
so  hard  and  were  .- o  close  to  the  Indiau.i 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  that  we  failed  to 
f^et  them. 
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A  Story  of  Buried  Treasure  at  Austin 


Slur  Record,  M<nj  /.'. 


Austin,  capital  of  colony.  republic 
tale  for  a  century,  focal  point  in 
the  tradition-building  .success  and  re- 
ver.-es  of  treasure-bearing  armies,  lias 
visions  again  of  vast  stores  of  hiflden 
Spanish  and  Confederate  gofd,  as  an 
imagination-stirring  rumor  of  an  $80,- 
(100  discovery  of  f^old  coins  within  (he 
city  is  excitedly  told  and  leads  eager 
reporters  to  a  baffling  wall  of  secrecy 
and  mystery.  A  tradition  of  many 
years  has  pointed  to  the  exact  spot  as  a 
treasuretrove. 

In  a  creek  bed  a  few  blocks  from  the 
business  district,  a  crew  of  men,  at  the 
end  of  an  eight-months'  search,  in  which 
rock  was  b/asted  away  to  make  a  forty- 
foot  tunnel,  following  the  uncertain 
lines  of  ancient  maps,  finally  found  the 
"pot  of  gold"  on  April  13,  and  took  out 
the  fortune  of  $30,000,  according  to  the 
rumor  which  has  spread. 

An  examination  of  the  tunndl  disclos- 
ed a  square  shaped  chamber  between 
solid  rocks  where  apparently  a  box  had 
rested.  Several  thousand  dollars  was 
spent  in  the  excavation  work,  it  became 
known. 

A   Confederate   soldier   named     Bank- 
ston,  who  lived     in     Austin  during     the 
Civij'  War  and  came  back     to  the     Con- 
federate  home   many     years     ago,     told 
Austin     people  of     the  burial     on     this 
k  of  a  large  sum  of  gold,  the  wealth 
•  everal   Austin   sot'.xliers  during        the 
latter  part  ol'   the  Civil  War  when  Fed- 
eral, troops  were  expected     to     come  up 
i  Sabine  Pass  and  overrun  the  T« 
toL 

An   investigation,  after  the  tunnel 

followed   down   the   tradition   and   traced 
the  treasure  to  its     long     hiding     p! 
Two       distinctive  trees,     one       a     huge 
•neoak,  the  other  a  five-pronged  cedar, 
overhang  the  banks  of  the  creek  on  op- 
One   of  the     five   bran 
tie  cedar  was  long  ago  cut  off  a  foot 
from  the  ground.     A  sighting     line  dir- 
ectly from  the  oak  tree  over  this  stump 
lies  precisely  above  the  cache. 


The  sum  of  $80,000  buried  gold  was 
fixed  by  Bankston  when  he  led  search- 
ing parties  afong  the  creek. 

When  the  union  forces  were  moving 
toward  Sabine  Pass,  where  they  met  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  redoubtable 
Dick  Bowling,  An -tin  was  terrified, 
knowing  the  invaders,  if  landed  would 
come  to  the  state  capitol.  Then  it  was 
that  the  wealthy  Austin  Confederates 
pooled  a)"l  their  wealth  and  buried  it  in 
the  rocks,  according  to  the  story  Bank- 
ston recounted,  and  which  has  been  re- 
told since  the  reported  discovery,  by  a 
member  of  a  party  who  followed  Banks- 
ton  over  the  identical  ground  years  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  who  live  a  few 
blocks  from  the  point  where  the  mys- 
terious workmen  have  Wasted  and 
worked  for  several  months  told  of  the 
secrecy  which  they  maintained.  First 
it  was  work  for  the  foundation  of  a  new- 
bridge  ;  later  when  they  were  half  a 
block  from  the  lij  of  the  creek,  it  was 
making  foundations  for  a  "fine  house." 
During  the  final  weeks  of  the  search,  a 
guard  was  maintained  about  the  tunnel, 
and  a  mounted  man  kept  back  the  cur- 
ious. 

On  April  13,  the  work  continued  much 
beyond  the  usual  five  o'clock  quitting 
hour,  it  was  learned.  Apparently  that 
same  night  a  box  was  lifted  from  ihe 
square-cut  chamber  between  the  rocks, 
for  the  next  day  the  workmen  were 
and  the  blasting  has  ceased,  and 
curious  throngs  soon  found  the  dark 
tunnel'  and  with  lights  discovered  traces 
of  the  large  wooden  box  that  had  lain 

'    more  than  (iO  y 
.••••    .  '-;-  i  'ally  burie  I,   was 
•adi  the  limestone  of  the 
.    banks,    it    appeared   from    physical 
of  the   excavation.     During  the 
eau  y  years  of     Austin,     stone  had  been 
taken  'from  the  creek  banks  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  tunnel  led  from      the 
edge     of     a     sunken  spot  between     two 
ledges  of  stone,  f'iiied  in  apparently  dur- 
ing the  years,  by  the     crumb/ing  of  the 
rockS  and     the     washing  down     of     silt 
from  the  hill  above. 

Besides  this  reported  discovery,  Aus- 
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tin  has  been   rich   in     tantalizing  legend 
of  buried  treasure.     There  are   at     1 
two  actual  discoveries     of     buried   trea- 
sure in  Austin  or  near  there  on  record. •• 

A  sum  of  more  than  £.">(),0()0  was  [Vow- 
ed up  by  a  Mexican  along  the  A.ustiu- 
Lorkhai't  highway  many  years  ago.  it 
was  li-arned.  This  became  a  matter  of 
official  knowledge  when  the  Caldwell 
county  authorities  examined  the  spot 
and  the  county  highway  property,  trac- 
ed down  the  Mexican  who  had  (left  with 
his  wealth,  and  took  half  of  it  by  proper 
legal  proceedings  us  the  possession  of 
tin-  county. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a 
party  of  treasure-hunters,  after  a  mys- 
terious search,  departed  hastily,  leaving 
behind,  to  be  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Texas,  a  Spanish-worked  bronze 
figure  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  earth.  After  they  had  gone,  one  of 
their  workmen  ;'et  it  become  known  that 
a  quantity  of  coins  had  been  found. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Clark  of  Austin  who  owns 
land  several  blocks  away  from  that 
where  the  purported  cache  was  found, 
said  that  during  the  past  several  years 


he   has   permitted   several   searching 
ties  to   go  on   his  laud. 

The   Federa  rnment     apparently 

is  not  interested    in  a  "find"  of    wealth 
of  this   kind,   it  was  indicated   by    I'.    S. 
Collector     J.     W.     Bass.     Mr. 
Bass  said  an  income  (ax   is   p  >nly 

on  wealth  earned  01  ult     of  < 

iicvs   efforts,   as      distinguished     froi: 
discovery. 

Possibility   of   claims     by     fsin 
Austin   men  of  the      'GOV     believed     to 
have   buried   their  wealth,   was     intimat- 
ed. 

Several   pei  ive    contribute:*      to 

Austin's     unusual  number     of     trea 
stories.     A  hoax     by    0.     Henry     many 
years     ago,     sent  hundreds     of     Austin 
business     men     and  others     into     Shoal 
creek,  a  mile  from  the  spot  of  the  latest 
interest,  to  dig  i>r  treasure.     0.  13  < 
recounted   the   alleged     narrative    taken 
from  state  records  of  a  buried   > 
and  had   pen-written  maps     to     substan- 
tiate the  purported  story.  Austin  pe 
now  are  wondering  if  there  wasn't  really 
a  basis  of  truth     m     the  O.Henry  hoax 
after  all,  only  his  getting  the  two  West 
Austin      creeks — -both    within      the      city 
limits— confused. 


This  old  relic  is  located  in  the  little  town  of  Langtry.  Texas,  which  wa 
abode  of  Judge  Roy  Bean,  "the  Law  West  of  the  Peeos. '  It  was  a  saloon 
a  court  room,  Judge  Bean  being  the  only  i  :cer  v.vst  of  the  Pecos  r 

many  years.     This  photo  was  made  ai/oiu    1890,  and  j.'.iows  Judge  Bean  hold- 
ing court,  trying  a  hor.se  thief.  Left  of  the  picture     is     the  stolen  horse.         On 
s,  guarded  by  officer's',  are  two  other  culprits  aVaitirg  trial. 
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Perils  of  Frontier  El  Paso  Were  Tame 


El  Paso  Times,  August  7,  1927 


Snatched  in  the  month,     of     a  coyote 

from  the  road  she  traveled  to  El     Paso 

ears  ago,  Mrs.  Mary     PhiUips  sighs 

for  (lie  safe  and  gentle  solitude  of     the 

frontier. 

Chances  against  preying  beast  and 
red  man  compared  with  the  hazard  of 
crossing  an  auto  infested  street  are  just 
about  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
plainsman's  gamble,  according  to  her 
calculations. 

Of  a  Iruth,  1ho  grinding  of  the  coy- 
1e"th  as  Ihey  clicked  over  her 
flannel  baby's  dress  is  not  now  dinning 
in  her  ears  nor  is  the  crack  of  her 
father's  rifle  as  he  fired  upon  the  ani- 
mal. 

Memory   of  her   infant  terror   is   quite 

irue,   and     the     shrieking  motor 

minding  every  p'  •   the 

skidding  of  wheels  at  the  nearest  corner 

biasing     judgment  against    the     present 

Yet  the  citizen  of  72  years  in  El  Paso 
remembers  of  the  pimitive  days  enough 
to  know  that  she  would  vastly  rather  be 
a  young  girjl  of  li.e  last  century  than 
this — even  if  old  age.  is  the  price. 

Though  an  outpost  and  a  lone  strong- 
hold in  a  deadly  wilderness,  there  was  a 
!  py   31  El  Pas-)  and  its  children  were 
taught  manners  if  they  lacked  coaching 
in   books. 

"We  weren't  wild  and  horned,  not  a 
bit  of  it,"  reiterafes     the     defender     of 
vanished  slate.  "Ladies  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen    gentlemen,   without   any   dan- 
iking   •*  girl  of     good  family 
B     chorus  girl  or  of     a  rough  man's 

•d  u'-mpany. 

jiii'rrels  happened  sometimes  and 
kil/ings  but  they  were  few  and  because 
the  law  was  weak  and  men  had  to  be 

:ig  fighting  for  their  rights. 
"At  parties   1'or   ladies   and   gentlemen 
there   was   what   a    difference  from     our 
..h  manners,     a     man     snatching  his 
partner  for  ice! 

"They  bowed  to  their  ladies  when     I 

a    girl.     Men   begged  the  honor     of 

rting  his  partner  from  her  place  by 

the  chaperon  to  the  floor  and  after     he 

had  wal'ked  the  quadrille  with  her,     he 

bowed  thanks  To?  the  favor. 


"Crude,  primitive  parties  that  we 
hail?  As  if  the  art  of  entertaining 
hadn't  been  lost  and  folks  now  didn't 
have  their  parti11"  with  a  phonograph 
and  can  opener  or  cork  screw  instead  of 
the  grand  style. 

"I  was  only  .13  when  the  quadrille 
for  the  cabinet  of  Benito  Juarez  was 
held  here.  And  that  was  an  affair  of 
bowing  and  elegance,  which  I  remember 
as  my  father  said  1.  would. 

"Presses  were  of  silk  made  to  stand 
by  themselves  b':ing  a  world  dii'l'ere?;t 
from  the  sleasy  petticoat  frocks  that 
people  wear  for  best  in  these  days  Ma- 
terials that  the  frontier  bd  les  would 
have  scorned  to  use  for  lining.-!  now 
fashion  a  best  party  dr< 

"Because     the     frontier  women     were 
groomed   and   noi    ju.-t      partly      covered 
in  a  few  rags  oi!  cloth     doesn't     siu 
they  were  prudish  or  unfashionable.  As 
I   remember   the    dance,    the   necks   v 
lower  cut     and     more     daring  than  any- 
thing  modern   in   wearing   apparel,     but 
the  women  had   dignity   and     their  hair 
was  brushed  smooth   on  their     necks  in- 
stead of  frizzed  or  shingled. 

"Ice  had  been  carried  overland  all 
the  way  from  New  Mexico  for  the  o 
sion  and  there  were  orchestras  that 
I  playing  until  dawn,  one 
taking  up  the  swing  of  the  dance  when 
the  other  wearied. 

"The  son  of  Benito  Juarez  was  ugly 

and  it   worried     me     that   the  son     of     a 

•  ulent  did  not  look  tike  the   prince  of, 

a   t'airv  book.         But  what  did  it   matter 

since  he  was  the  si  n  of  the  president  .' 

"My  mother  was  sick  during  ; 
tivities  so  my  father  took  me  with  him, 
saying  1  might  never  have  another  op- 
portunity to  attend  such  a  ball.  He 
spoke  the  truth,  for  can  you  name  me 
another  the  like  that  El  Paso  with  its 
engines  and  auto*  and  pavemrv.fs  has 
been  able  to  give?" 

Remembering  the  time  when  the 
census  showed  25  whites  in  al|l  El  I 
county,  when  a  man  could  not  travel  to 
Ysleta  alone  without  making  himself  a 
target  for  Indian  arrows,  yet  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips is  stubborn  in  her  preference. 

' '  Certainly,  when  I  go     riding  to  Ys- 
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lei  a  now  I  am  in  danger  from  my 
friends  as  well  as  my  enemies  and  ex- 
pect no  mercy  from  any  of  the  attack- 
ing army  of  amo  drivers,"  she  said  in 
preface  to  her  story  of  the  dangers  of 

past. 

"There   weren't   so  many  killing's   and 
few  there  were  are  remembered  be- 
-e  they  weren't  as  common  as     auto 
accidents. 

"I  saw  them  ca'-ry  in  the  stage  driver 
after  he  had  brr.;:ght  his  passengers  and 
cargo  through   an   Indian  attack  at     the 
Davis   Mount  a  in    pass.     Al|l    the    children 
rushed    around      \c.      watch      his     wound 
and  hear  how  he  had  kept     his 
and  whippi.M  s  head  under  a  shower 
of  arrows  and  spear  heads,  oue  of  which 
had  given  him  riie  deep  cut  in  his  back. 
"Once  again  the  terror  of  the  Indians 
was  brought  near  home,  this  time  when 
the   bodies  of  th'i  wood   gatherers     who 
were   ambushed     by     Apaches     on     the 
Franklin    foothills   were      carried 


n. 

"For  the  most,  El  Paso  was  a  fort 
town  and  sal'e  »iul  sleepy  enough.  For. 
elegance  and  grandeur  there  was  Juarez 
across  the  river,  whi'e  the  pass  town  of 
Texa;;  was  a  mere  ranch  post  or  hacien- 
da that  had  been  garrisoned. 

"Frame  patch  work  upon  the  adobe 
chain  of  buildings  surrounding  the  little 
plaza  where  the  Mills  building  now 
Is  was  aJ  1  there  was  of  El  Paso  —  a 
relic  of  the  hacienda  of  Jose  Maria  de 
Leon. 

"Grapes  of  ths     old     vineyards  were 

still  twined  between  the  branches  of  the 

hedge  where  the     Magoffin  house     now 

;ds,  though  the  ranch   site  had  been 

sold  to  a  gringo  named  Smith  and       the 

iient  of  it  had   been  turned  over 

to   P.enjamin  S.     Dowell     before     it  was 

finally   partitioned   into   the   town.." 

This  Benjamin  Dowell  was  the  father 

of  the  woman  who  so  fondly  remembers 

the  beginnings  of  El  Paso,  lie  had  been 

;dier  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  his 

hair  was  turned  white;  in  a  prison  camp. 

The  mother  of   Mrs.     Phil'];'  the 

of  the  Puel)i:o  Indians  ot'  Y>lcta,  a 
full  blooded  Indium  who  was  proud  of 
being  a  member  of  the  ruling  famil; 
a  tribe  that  had  built  cities  and  tiFed 
fields  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Europeans  made  their  Way  to  America. 


If  she  had  been  educated  to  the  ens- 
loins  of  the  gring:,  the  Indian  mother 
was  not  lacking  in  ceremony  for  she  was 
versed  in  the  etiquette  both  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  hospitality. 

That   she   had     her     own     punctil! 
of  con  old  mai.. 

iiient    proved   lucky    for   the    Ind'. 
i!   she  was  taken   back  to  K 
by  Mr.  Dowell  to  visit  his  relaiives. 

She  was  greeted  everywhere  with 
stares  of  gaping  vender  and  sometimes 
excited  Tear  among  the  country  people 

Mrs.  Dowell  b:avely  stood  the  chris- 
tenii  ;•  into  the  r. 

a    K  I'auiilv.    tho. 

watch     her     eat     and  ended  by 
ordering  her  meals  sent  to  her  v.- 

Til?  ier  remembers  very  litti 

the  trip,  beii  >ix  years 

that  she  rode  from  the  house  of 
to  relative     on     her  father's  her  e     and 

a  big     p. 
ig  with.  her. 

They  1  trip  from  El  Paso 

Kentucky  in  the  first  across  the 

plains  to  San  Antonio  in     a  mule  ti 
thence  by  stage  to  Houston,  •  and     f  • 
there. to  the  gulf  on  the  on'y  railway  in 
Texas.     By  boat  from  Galveston  to  >• 
Orleans,  where  there  was  a  holiday  and 
school  children  were  marching   in   v 

loves,  tli  d  up 

Ohio   to 

After  her   encounter  with   the 
wonder  of     the     east,     Mrs.  Dowe.'l  was 
prepared  for  any  emergency  that  might 
come  to  her  in  her  position  of  first  lady 
of     El  Paso.     For     the     journey     e 
country  into  an  alien  land  had   b 
of    mingled     trial    and 
following    it,    Benjamin    Dowell 

of   K.  Th'-.s  one     of     a  family  of 

chief  tans  of  look  rank  iu  a   i 

of  g;  her     husband,  who 

i'irst  ehi 

Phil!  iliat   when 

g    MCI-    ii 

looke.  it  to  see     a  coyote  ruin 

U way  with  their  b-iby  in  its  mouth.  Mr. 
Dowell  shot,  a  good  shot.  The  child 
was  not  even  scratched. 
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This  number  closes  Volume  Pour  of 
Frontier  Times.  ~\Ve  are  proud  to  boast 
that  after  four  years  of  effort  the  little 
magazine  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever, 
and  still  growing.  Next  month  we  wi/1 
begin  numbering  our  pages  in  consecu- 
tive order;  the  October  issue's  pages 
will  run  from  1  to  48,.  the  November  is- 
sue wil'l  run  from  49  to  96,  the  Decem- 
ber from  96  to  144,  and  so  on  unti/1  the 
volume  is  completed.  We  appreciate 
the  encouragement  that  is  coming  to  us 
from  all  over  the  United  States  in  our 
efforts  to  give  our  readers'  a  mag 
worth  while.  New  names  are  eo.-istanf- 
ly  being  added  to  our  list  of  loyal 
readers,  and  we  Kpe  to  double  oar  cir- 
culation by  the  time  we  complete  our 
fifth  volume. 


Frontier  Times  appreciates  the  honor 
offered  by  the  Texas  Ex-Rangers'  As- 
sociation, when  it  was  proposed  that 
that  organization  adopt  this  maga/ine 
a<  its  official  organ.  This  designation 
would  indeed  be  gratifying  to  irs  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  other 
organizations  have  wished  to  make 
Frontier  Times  their  of;  -an,  we 

have,  witli  thanks,  in  ea  •,  de- 

clined   to    accept.     ]  pre- 

to  represent-  no  iar  orga- 

tion  or  association.   I  sent 

them      aH,      each      historical    association, 
and  .society,   tha.  ppet- 

nate  the  historv  of  our  state,  the  T 
Rangers,   the   Pioneers,   the   Old    Settlers, 
the  Trail     Drivers,  all  are     working 
this   end,  and  Frontier  Times  re 
them  at',  and  from  them  all  comes  hear- 
1        ndorsement  fu1  Frontier  T!> 


The  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers  will  hold 
their  annual!  reunion  at  San  Antonio 
October  7,  8  and  9.  Preside.it  George 
W.  Sannders  i  s  arranging  a  splendid 
program  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
old  cowboys  who  went  "up  the  traii" 
to  Kansas  in  early  days. 


^  portrait  of  Captain  June  Peak, 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  adorns  the  cover  pa  ire 
of  Frontier  Times  this  month.  Next 
month  the  likeness  of  Captain  John  R. 
Hughes  of  El  Pa.su,  another  famous  Tex- 
as Ranger,  will  appear  on  the  cover. 
Each  month  a  different  portrait  of  some 
noted  Texan  will  be  used,  some  fron- 
tiersman, ranger,  scon),  trail'1  driver,  or 
noted  character.  The  charcoal  draw- 
ings are  made  by  our  staff  artist.  War- 
ren Hunter. 


Through  the  medium  of     this   journal 
of   frontier     history     many      friends      of 
other   days,   whom     time     and      distance 
have   separated     these   many   years,     arc 
getting  in  touch  <•:  e  with  another,  Name, 
of  oj'd  frontier  heroes  and  heroines 
mentioned  in  these  pages  to  be  read    by 
other  old  pioneers  who"  Ion;. 
lost  sight:  of  old  comrades.    -Seeing  ; 
friends  are  still   in  the  >!and  of  the 
ing,     a       correspondence       follows,     old 
friendships   are  revived   and   old    ties  re- 
newed. 


Sometimes  Frontier  Times,  just  like 
any  other  publication,  commit,-,  a  1.1  un- 
der. A  short  time  ago  we  published 
what  we  considered  a  splendid  arfid'e 
about  a  man  who  was  st/ed  as  a 
Texas  Ranger.  The  article  in  q 

tion   was  taken   from  a     newspaper   pub- 
lished    in. West   Texas,     and      v 
credited.     While   we   were   in   attend 
at  the  reunion  of  the  Texas  Ex -Rangers 

Jenard  in  July,  a  nui 
Guard   took     us  to  task     for   p 
:.de,   telling   us     that    tin 
was  never  a  Texas  ."Ranger,  but,     had 

-  i   the     Rang 

when   the   Rangers   were    trying   to   c 
him    for   stage   robbery      or 

•His  infraction  of  the  law.  We 
to  adhere  to  facts  as  near  as  possible  in 
all  that  goes  into  Frontier  Times,  but 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  t ruth f nine 
every  story  we  publish  and  must  depend 
upon  our  contributors  to  keep  the  re- 
cord straight.  However,  the  story  we 
refer  to  was  a  good  one,  as  all  agree, 
and  since  110  harm  was  done  by  its  pub- 
lication, we  refrain  from  giving  any 
names  or  making  further  comment, 
only  we  will  try  to  be  more  carefuj!  in 
the  future. 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

l-'ronr  er    Time--      offers      the    following 
s    to   advert. sers        One      pa^e,    inside 
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"Nine  Years  With 
the  Indians" 

Wi  it  ten     by 
J.  MARVIN  HUNTER 

Under     Direction  of 

HERMAN  LEHMANN 

Bound  in     Cloth 

Price  $3.00  per  Copy 

The  thrilling  life     story  of     a     white 
man  who  was  an  Indian.     Herman  Leh- 
mann  tells  the  story  of  his  captivity,  of 
his  life   among  the   Apaches   and     Com- 
nncher,  of  raids  into  the  settlements    of 
•acres,   of     wanderings     across     the 
mountains;   he   telJs   of   Indian   mai 
and  customs  as     he  kn?w  them,  of  bat- 
tles he  was  engaged  in,  of  his  loneli 
and  his  fear  of  iuman  kind.     He 
his   :;.tv.*y  simp'.y   and  without     frills   or 
flourishes,  or  exaggeration.     It's  a  true 
story  simply  told,  a,nd   will   interest  old 
and   young. 

FRONTIER     TIMES 
Bandera,     Texas. 
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ril  A  book  of   1,034  paiies,    Compiled 
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under  direction  of  Geo.  W.  *r  «•) 

Saunders,  Prosidenl  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers    \  ^ 

Association.       It's  real  history.         Postpaid 
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H|.  Written  by    Hims.lf,    Publi,l,,.,l 
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Life  and  Adventures 
of  Ben  Thompson  -j^ 

Walton.  Reprinted  1924  by  Frontier  rr  -g  P*  f\ 
Times.  Tells  full  history  nf  thiiiotrd  fjk  I  f  I  I 
T«\«  char»<  t.-r.  Sent  postpaid  for  * 

Authentic  History  of 
Sam  BassS  His  Gang 

Printed  in  1S78.  Reprivled  1926  by  fr  -|  /\{\ 
Fr*Hiier  I'inn-s.  The  real  history  •'  ffl  I  I  II  I 
this  noted  lumdii.  Sent  Postpaid  for  •"'•'••Vr  VF 

Order  from  Frontier  Times, 
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$|  A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FRONTIER 

%  By  James  B.  Gillett 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driggs  1C-;* 
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it  rP  HIS  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 

•  err»1rontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 

It  Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 

stantly harassing  the  settltrs  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

it 
The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pioneers 

was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers  who  did  f  i 

|i  valiant  service  by  putting  a  wholesome  fear 

into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and  bandits.  Many 
thrilling  incidents  and  hair  breadth  escapes 
ti  of  these  marvelous  men  who  made  the  bor- 

der lands  safe  for  home-building  settlers  are 
told  by  Captain  Gillett,  himself  a  Texas 
Ranger  for  over  six  years.  He  faithfully  II 

+*„•*•  .  -.  ,  *j**> 

portrays  Ijfce  real  ranger. 

***  *?*  •  -^p— "     „  Y j+ 

The  story  is  full,  of  inspiration  for'boys  and 
It  girls,  radiating  as  it  does*  a  lo've  for  law,  a  de- 

votion to  d.uty,  and  a  reverence  for  parents 

and  the  Giver  of  all  good.  it 

f*  it 

It  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely  exe- 

cuted drawings  which  truly  reflect  the  life  of 
pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary  reader  for 
intermediate  grades  this  book  is  invaluable. 
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Cloth,     xiv- -218  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.20 
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